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HISTOEY OF HEEODOTDS. 


THE SEVENTH BOOK, ENTITLED POLTMNIA. 


1. Now when tidings of the battle that had been fought at 
Marathon reached the ears of King Darius, the son of Hys- 
taspes,^ his anger against the Athenians, which had been 
abeady roused by their attack upon Sardis,® waxed still 
fiercer, and he became more than ever eager to lead an army 
against Greece. Instantly he sent off messengers to make 
proclamation through the several states, that fresh levies 
were to be raised, and these at an increased rate ; while ships, 
horses, provisions, and transports were likewise to be fur- 
nished. So the men published his commands ; and now all 
Asia was in commotion by the space of three years, while 
everywhere, as Greece was to be attacked, the best and 
bravest were enrolled for the service, and had to make their 
preparations accordingly. 

After this, in the foiu'th year,® the Egyptians whom Cam- 
byses had enslaved revolted from the Persians ; whereupon 


' Mr. Blakcsloy -n'cll icm.iiks, that 
this expression, and tlic stitcment ot 
Boriaa’ irritation at the invasion of 
Sardis in such general terms, “ seem 
to indicate that we have here the 
beginning of what, m its fiist draft at 
any rate, was an independent history.” 
“ In foot,” he odds, “ the whole of the 
work of Herodotus np to this pomt 
may almost be regaided as a mere 
introditction, for tho move complete 
nnderstanding of what follows.” Vide 

VOL, rv. 


supra, vol. i. pp. 113, 114. Note that 
not only is Ujiins here introdneed 
afresh, as “ the son of H) staspes,” but 
also Artabanns in ch 10. Demaratus 
too is re-introdneed as “ the son of 
Ariston” (ch. 3), and Mardonius as 
“ the son of Gobryas ” (ch. 5). 

“ Supra, T. 100-102. 

• B.c. 487. The reckoning is incln- 
sive, as usual. Mr. Blakosloy's view 
(noto“ on Book vii.) is pretorable to 
Mr. Clinton’s (E. H.,vol. ii. pp. 28-32). 

B 
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DARIUS’ SONS DISPUTE THE SUCCESSION. Book VII. 


Darius was more hot for war than ever,^ and earnestly 
desired to march an army against both adversaries. 

2. Now, as he was about to lead forth his levies against 
Egypt and Athens, a fierce contention for the sovereign power 
arose among his sons; since the law of the Persians was, 
that a king must not go out with his army, until he has 
appointed one to succeed him upon the throne.® Darius, 
before he obtained the kingdom, had had three sons born to 
him from his former wife, who was a daughter of Gobryas ; 
while, since he began to reign, Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, 
had borne him four. Ai-tabazanes was the eldest of the fii’st 
family, and Xerxes of the second. These two, therefore, 
being the sons of different mothers, were now at variance. 
Artabazanes claimed the crown as the eldest of all the 
childi'en, because it was an established custom all over the 
world for the eldest to have the pre-eminence ; while Xerxes, 
on the other hand, m-ged that he was sprung from Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus, and that it was Cyrus who had won the 
Persians their freedom.® 

3. Before Darius had pronounced on the matter, it hap- 
pened that Demaratus, the son of Ariston, 'U'ho had been 
deprived of his crown at Sparta, and had afterwards, of his 


* Probably the revolt of Egypt ivas 
attributed to the machinations of the 
Greok.s. It is not impossible that they 
may have actually fomented it. 

® An allusion, to this custom is made 
in the first book (ch. 20S), in con- 
nexion with tho expedition of Cyrus 
against tlic Massagetae. That it was 
not confined to the Persians appears 
from anotlier place, whore Crensus is 
said to have been nominated to the 
snccosaion by Alyattes (i. 92). Flu. 
tarch, after mentioning the Persian 
custom, adds that the monarch desig. 
nate had the right of aalcm g any boon 
that ho chose of the actual king, who 
was obliged to grant it, unless it was 
impossible (Artaxerx. c. 26). If the 
rule was leally always observed, Darius 
must iiavc designated a successor at 


tho time of his expedition against tho 
Scythians. 

® This was probably tho real right 
on which the claim of Xerxes rested. 
Xerxes was of tho blood of Cyrus ; 
Artabazanes was not. In the East 
the hereditary instinct is particularly 
stinng and sensitive. Darius reigned 
perhaps, to soino extent, in right of his 
wife Atossa, and in default of an heir 
male of the blood of the conqueror. 
At his death the eldest grandson of 
Cyrus could not but be the legitimate 
successor. It is probable ^at the 
king's power of choosing his successor, 
if it existed at all, was confined within 
very narrow limits. (Of. Plat. Ale. i. 
p. 121, D., Lysis, p. 209, E., where the 
obsolute claim of the eldest son to 
succeed is assumed as certain.) 
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o-wn accord, gone into banishment, came up to Susa,^ and 
there heard of the quarrel of the princes. Hereupon, as 
report says, he went to Xerxes, and advised him, in addition 
to all that he had urged before, to plead — that at the time 
when he was born Darius was ahready Mng, and bore rule 
over the Persians ; but when Artabazanes came into the 
world, he was a mere private person. It would therefore be 
neither right nor seemly that the crown should go to another 
in preference to himself. “ For at Sparta,” said Demai’atus, 
by way of suggestion, “ the law is, that if a king has sons 
before he comes to the throne, and another son is born to 
him afterwards, the child so born is heir to his father’s 
kingdom.” ® Xerxes followed this counsel, and Darius, per- 
suaded that he had justice on his side, appointed him his 
successor. For my own part I believe that, even without 
this, the crown would have gone to Xerxes ; for Atossa was 
all-powerful.® 

4, Darius, when he had thus appointed Xerxes his heir, w.as 
minded to lead forth his armies ; but he was prevented by 
death while his preparations were still proceeding. He died 


7 Supra, vi. 70. Ctesias declared 
that Demaratus did not fly to the 
Persians till the roisn of Xerxes, whom 
he first joined at the Hellespont (Exc, 
Pors. § 23) j hut his authority carries 
no weight against the distinct testh 
mony of Herodotus. 

® The tale here introduced (though 
accepted by Plutarch, Artaxcrx.l. s.c.), 1 
does not seem to have been credited 
by our author ; and it is indeed very 
doubtful whether the law of succession 
at Sparta was such as is stated. It 
has been justly remarked (Grote, vol. 

V. p. 2, note) that anecdotes investing 
Demanitas with a factitions import* 
anoe are frequent in Herodotns, and 
may probably have been received by 
him from the lips of that monarch’s 
descendants, who were settled on the 
'Gai'ens, in the cities of Halisama and 
Tenthmnia (not Pergamns and Teu- 
thrania ; compare Xen. Anab. vii. viii. 


§ 17, with Xen. Hell. iii. i. § 6), two 
towns which had been given by Xerxes 
to Demaratus ou his rotiim from the 
c:q)oditi()n against Greece. 

Plutarch’s story of the dispute be- 
tween the brothers (Do Prat. Am. ii. 
p. 488), though given also by Justin 
(ii. 10), is entitled to no attention. 

Though Darius had several wives 
(supra, iii. 88, note ^), it is probable 
that ho had but one queen, namely, 
Atossa. This is the rule wherever 
there is a seraglio, and was clearly the 
custom of the Persian court. (Cf. 
Esther i. 9, ii. 4, &c. ; infra, ix. 109 ; 
Ctesias, Exc. Pers. § 20, &c. ; Plat. 
Artax. i. pp. 307. 308 ; Arrian, Exp, 
Alex. ii. 11, 12.) The rank of Atossa 
would naturally secure her tins posi- 
tion, which is marked by her being 
placed at the head of the wives in 
Book iii. eh. 88. 
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in the year following ^ the revolt of Egypt and the matters 
here related, after having reigned in all six and thirty years,® 
leaving the revolted Egyptians and the Athenians alike im- 
punished. At his death the kingdom passed to his son 
Xerxes. 

5. Now Xerxes, on first mounting the throne, was coldly 
disposed towards the Grecian war, and made it his business to 
collect an army against Egypt. But Mardonius, the son of 
Gobryas, who was at. the court, and had more influence with 
him than any of the other Persians, being his own cousin, the 

' B.c. 486. Darius had prepared sculptured as appears below, and with 
his tomb in the neighbom-hood of the inscription which is given in Note 
Persepolis, where it may still be seen. A. at the end of this Book. 

It is placed in a recess of the rock, 



Tomb of Dorim. 


” This number is confirmed by the 486. (See Clinton’s F. H., vol. ii. p. 
Canon of Ptolemy (Meg. Synt. v. 14), 378.) Ctesias, with his usual incor- 

and by Manctho (Fragments 68 and rectness, gave to Darius a reign of 

69). Darias reigned from the begin. only 31 years (Pers. Exc. § 19). 
ning of B.c. 321 to the end of B.c. 






Ohap.4-6. he is urged TO ATIACK GREECE. S 

child of a sister of Darins, plied him -with discourses like the 
following : — 

“ Master, it is not fitting that they of Athens escape scot- 
fi:ee, after doing the Persians such great injmy. Complete 
the work which thou hast now in hand, and then, -w^heu the 
pride of Egypt is brought low, lead an army against Athens. 
So shalt thou thyself have good report among men, and others 
shall fear hereafter to attack thy country.” 

Thus far it was of vengeance that he Bj)oke ; but sometimes 
he would vary the theme, and observe by the way, “ that 
Europe was a -n'ondrous beautiful region, rich in all kinds of 
cultivated trees, and the soil excellent : no one, save the king, 
■w'as -worthy to own such a land.” 

6. All this he said because he longed for adventm-es, and 
hoped to become Satrap of Greece under the king ; and after 
a while he had his -n-ay, and persuaded Xerxes to do according 
to his desires. Other things, however, occurring about the 
same time, helped his persuasions. For, in the first place, it 
chanced that messengers arrived from Thessaly, sent by the 
Aleuadffl,'’ Thessalian kings, to imite Xerxes into Greece, and 
to promise him aU the assistance -ndiich it was in their power 
to give. And further, the Pisistratidas, who had come up to 
Susa, held the same language as the Aleuadre, and -ss’orked 
upon him even more than they, by means of Onomacritus 
of Athens, an oracle-monger, and the same who set forth the 


® Tho AlOTiacIaj Tvore tlie royal family 
of Larissa, as is plain from Herodotus 
(infra, ix. 58) and Plato (JIcno, p. 70, 
B.). Other cities, as Phavsnlns, arc 
thought to have been nnder their in- 
fluence (of. Hermann’s Pol. Ant. 
§ 178, note '“). They derived their 
name from Aleuas the redhaired 
(6 who is mentioned by Plu- 

toroh (De Frat. Am. ii. p. 492) as 
having obtained the sovereignty by the 
choioe of the Delphio oracle. They were 
patrons of learning and of the arts, 
vying herein with themost magniiioent 
of the Greek tyrants (Plat. Men. l.s.c.; 


Pind. Pyth. x. 5 ; Philost. Vit. Soph. i. 
xvi. 2, itc.) . Their power in Thessaly 
hasted till tho time of Philip, who 
.attacked the minalercrs of Alexander 
of Pheras at their instigation (of. 
Died. Sic. xvi. 14). Enidiorion of 
Clialcis wrote a history of tho family 
(Muller’s Pr. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. pp. 
71, 72). 

The invitation which tho throe bro- 
thers, Thorax, Euiypylns, and Thrasi- 
dens, gave to Xerxes (infra, ix. 58), 
was not generally acceptable to their 
countrymen (infra, oh. 172). 
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prophecies of Mussens in their order.* The Pisistratidse had 
previously been at enmity with this man, hut made up the 
quarrel before they removed to Susa. He was banished from 
Athens by Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus, because he 
foisted into the writings of Musseus a prophecy that the 
islands which lie off Lemnos would one day disappear in the 
sea. Lasus of Hermione ® caught him in the act of so doing. 
For this cause Hipparchus banished him, though till then they 
had been the closest of friends. Now, however, he went up to 
Susa with the sons of Pisistratus, and they talked very 
grandly of him to the king ; while he, for his part, whenever 
he was in the king’s company, repeated to him certain of the 
oracles ; and wdiile he took care to pass over all that spoke of 
disaster to the barbarians, brought forward the passages 
which promised them the greatest success, “ ’Twas fated,” 


■* Of JIusicas, as of Orplious, with 
whom his iiamo is commonly joined, 
soarooly imythinff is kno>vn. Strabo 
(x. p. 68(i) calls him a Thmcian, 
Saidas (ad voc.) a native of Blonsis. 
(Compare Harpocrat. ad voo.). Da- 
mastes made him the tenth ancestor 
of Homer (Fr. 10). All perhaps that 
can be said with certainty is that 
poems believed to be ancient wore 
current under his name as carlv as 
H.c. 520. Tliosc were chiefly oracles, 
but not entirely so. A hymn to Ceres 
is mentioned (Pansan r xxii. § V), 
and also poems setting forth the way 
of curing diseases (Arist. Ban. 972, 
cd. Bothe). i aiisanias believed that 
tlic hymn to Ceres was genuine, but 
that all the other poems ascribed to 
Husoens were forgeries of Onoma- 
critus (8oKeTi/ de /loi ireyroirjKev aura 
^OyofidxpiToSf /cal o&8ci/ Mouvaiov 

fiefialtcff on (lovov h jifivos 

AuKOfx(8aiSi I. a. c.). Onomacritus was 
also regarded by some as the author 
of the poems ascribed to Orpheus 
(Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 397; Sext. 
Emp. Pyrrh. Hypotyp. iii. 4, p. 115, 
B.) It was questioned whether Mu- 
sfciia or Orpheus invented the hexa- 
meter (Crit. Pr. 10). 


® Lasns of Hermiono was a lyric and 
dithyrambic poet of the highest repute. 
He was said to have been the in- 
structor of Pindar (Thom. Mag. Vit. 
Pind.), and to liave contended with 
the later Simonides (Aristoph. Vesp. 
1304, cd. Bothe). Some reckoned 
him among the seven sages of Greece 
(Hennipp. Fr. 8 ; Schol. ad. Aristoph. 
1. B. c.). Ho wrote a treatise on musio 
(ibid. ; comp. Plutarch, Mus. ii. p. 
1111, B.), and also certain dialectical 
disputations, the produce perhaps of 
his intercourse with Xcno])hnncs (Pint. 
Be vitios. pud. ii. p. 530, ¥.). Suklas 
(ad voc. /n;K\(oS($cl(rKBAor) makes him 
the firat inventor of tlio Cyclic Chorus. 
(Compare Schol. ad Arist. Av, 1103). 
Ilermiono, his native town, was tho 
capital of a district called Hermionis, 
which adjoined tlio states of Troezon 
and Epidaums. Pausanina has left a 
description of it (ii. xxxiv. § § 9-11) 
completely identifying it with the 
modem Kastri, which lies on the east 
coast of the Peloponnese, opposite 
Hydria. The walls remain, and many 
foundations of the ancient temples. 
(Gell’s Horea, p, 199 ; Leake’s Morea, 
vol. ii. pp. 461, 462 ; Curfcius’ Pelop. 
vol. ii. p. 457.) 
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he told Xerxes, “ that a Persian should bridge the Hellespont, 
and march an army from Asia into Greece.” While Ono- 
macrituB thus plied Xerxes with his oracles, the Pisistratidse 
and Aleuadae did not cease to press on him them advice,® 
till at last the king yielded, and agreed to lead forth an 
exjjedition. 

7. First, however, in the year following the death of 
Darius,'^ he marched against those who had revolted from 
him; and having reduced them, and laid aU Egj'pt under 
a far harder yoke than ever his father had put ujjon it, he 
gave the government to Achaemenes, who was his own brother, 
and son to Darius. This Achaemenes was afterwards slain 
in his government by Inaros, the son of Psammetichus, a 
Libyan.® 

8. (§ 1.) After Egypt was subdued, Xerxes, being about 
to take in hand the expedition against Athens, called together 
an assembly of the noblest Persians, to leam their ojjinions, 
and to lay before them his own designs.® So, when the men 
were met, the king spake thus to them : — 

“ Persians, I shall not be the first to bring in among you a 
new custom — I shall but follow one which has come doTO to 
us from oiu’ forefathers. Never yet, as oiu- old men assm’e me. 


® These are probably the persuasions 
of which iEschylus makes Atossa 
speak (Pel's. 7 ' 19 - 754 ) : — 

ravra roTr kukoZs' o/i(\i7iv iivipnciv diduwACTOi 
Ooiipiot \i'i(ovvt b't US' ci) fiiv 


'EWcidu. 

^ B.C. 485. See note ^ on ch. 4. 

^ Vide supra, iii. 12, where the same 
fact is related ; and concerning Inaros, 
compare iii. 15, with Thucyd. i. 104 
109, 110 ; and Died. Sic. xi. 74. Hero- 
dotus, when in Egypt, had seen the 
battle-field where Acheemenes was 
slain, still white with the bones of 
the combatants. Ctesios, with his 


usual iucoiTCctness, calls Acheemenes 
by the patronymic Achtemenides, and 
makes him a sou instead of a brother 
of Xerxes. As Xerxes was born, at 
the earliest, in b.u. 522, the year after 
the accession of Darius, ho could 
scarcely have had a gi’own-up son in 
D.c. 485, when ho was at the utmost 
thirty-six years of ago, 

® Those speeches have scarcely any 
higher historical character than those 
of the conspirators in the thii’d book 
(supra, iii. 80, note^). They must be 
considered, however, as embodying 
Persian as well as Greek views of the 
circumstances ont of which the war 
arose, and the feelings of those who 
engaged in it. Oriental respect for 
royalty strove to exonerate Xerxes 
fi’om all blame. 
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has our race reposed itseK, since the time -when Cyrus over- 
came Astyages, and so vre Persians -wrested the sceptre from 
the Medes. Now in all this God guides us ; and -we, obeying 
his guidance, prosper greatly. "What need have I to tell you 
of the deeds of Cyrus and Camhyses, and my o-wn father 
Darius, ho-w many nations they conquered, and added to om- 
dominions? Ye know right well what great things they 
achieved. But for myself, I will say that, from the day on 
which I mounted the throne, I have not ceased to consider 
by what means I may rival those who have preceded me in 
this post of honour, and increase the power of Persia as much 
as any of them. And truly I have pondered upon this, until 
at last I have found out a way whereby we may at once win 
glory, and likewise get possession of a land which is as largo 
and as rich as our o-wn — nay, which is even more varied in 
the fruits it bears — while at the same tune we obtain satis- 
faction and revenge. For this cause I have now called you 
together, that I may make known to you what I design to do. 
(§ 2.) My intent is to throw a bridge over the Hellespont 
and march an army through Europe against Greece, tliat 
thereby I may obtain vengeance from the Athenians for the 
wrongs committed by them against the Persians and against 
my father. Your own eyes sa-w the preporations of Darius 
against these men ; but death came upon him, and balked his 
hopes of revenge. In his behalf, therefore, and in behalf 
of all the Persians, I undertake the war, and pledge myself 
not to rest tiU I have taken and burnt Athens, which has 
dared, unprovoked, to injure me and my father’. Long since 
they came to Asia with Ai’istagoras of Miletus, who was one 
of our slaves, and, entering Sardis, burnt its temples and its 
sacred groves ; ^ again, more lately, when we made a landing 
upon their coast rmder Datis and Artaphemes, how roughly 
they handled us ye do not need to be told. (§ 3.) For these 
reasons, therefore, I am bent upon this war; and I see like- 

' Supra, V. 100-102. It is not likely these ontrages. The speech is quite 
that Xci-Kcs would have partioulariaed unhistoiical. 
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wise therewith united no few advantages. Once let us subdue 
this people, and those neighbours of theirs who hold the land 
of Pelops the Phrygian,** and we shall extend the Persian 
territory as far as God’s heaven reaches. The sun will then 
shine on no land beyond our borders ; for I will pass through 
Europe from one end to the other, and with your aid make of 
all the lands which it contains one country. For thus, if what 
I hear be true, affairs stand : The nations whereof I have 
spoken, once swept away, there is no city, no country left in 
all the world, which will ventm’e so much as to withstand 
us in arms. By this com’se then we shall bring aU manldnd 
under our yoke, alike those who are guilty and those who are 
innocent of doing us wrong. (§ 4.) For yourselves, if you 
wish to please me, do as follows : When I announce the time 
for the army to meet together, hasten to the muster with a 
gpod will, every one of you ; and know that to the man 
who brings with him the most gallant array I wiU give the 
gifts which our people consider the most honoiuable.® This 
then is what ye have to do. But to show that I am not self- 
willed ill this matter, I laj' the business before j'ou, and give 
you full leave to speak your minds upon it openly.” 

Xerxes, having so spoken, held his peace. 

9. (§ 1.) Whereujion Mardonius took the word, and said — 

“ Of a truth, my lord, thou dost surpass, not only all living 
Persians, but likewise those yet unborn. Most true and right 
is each word that thou hast now uttered ; but best of all 
thy resolve not to let the lonians^ who live in Em’ope — a 


® Pelops is calloflaLydianby Pindar 
(01. i. 37), by later a Paplilasonian 
(Fr. 59). As his father, Tantalus, is 
king of Sipylnm (Apollod. iii. t. 6), 
Pindar’s nomenclature would seem to 
be the most oorrect, 

® Vide infra, oh. 19, note 
* This use of the term "Ionian” for 
the European Greeks is not casnal, but 
characteristio of tho Oriental modes of 
speech, and marks Horodotus for a 
keen observer of little peculiarities. 


That tho .Tows knew the Greeks at 
largo under tho name of Javan, or 
Javanim ( which is equivalent 

to lonians (*I(iFov«s), has beon fre- 
quently noticed ; but it has only re- 
cently appeared from tho Inscriptions 
that the Persians did the same. Darius 
includes the whole extent of his 
Grecian dominions under the 810710 
title of Tuna (which in tho Babylonian 
transcript becomes Tavanu), and this 
not only in his earlier monuments at 
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worthleBB crew — mock us any more. It were indeed a 
monstrous thing if, after conquering and enslaving the Sacse,® 
the Indians, the Ethiopians, the Assyrians, and many other 
mighty nations, not for any wrong that they had done us, 
hut only to increase om' empire, we should then allow the 
Greeks, who have done us such wanton injury, to escape our 
vengeance. "WTiat is it that we fear in them? — not surely 
their numbers? — not the greatness of their wealth? We 
know the manner of their battle — we know how weak theh 
power is ; akeady have we subdued their children who dwell 
in our country, the lonians, .Slolians, and Dorians. I myself 
have had experience of these men when I marched against 
them by the orders of thy father; and though I went as far as 
Macedonia,® and came but a little short of reaching Athens 
itself, yet not a soul ventured to come out against me to 
battle. (§ 2.) And yet, I am told, these very Greeks are wont 
to wage wai-s against one another in the most foolish way, 
through sheer perversity and doltishness. Por no sooner 
is war proclaimed than they seai’ch out the smoothest and 
fakest plain that is to be found in aU the land, and there they 
assemble and fight ; ’ whence it comes to pass that even 

Behistnn and Porsopclis, but in the Cyprus the Yavnan or yu?ia?i. Sec 
inscription upon his tomb at Isahksh- the Inscriptions joassi/ii.— U. C. R.] 

i-llnstain, which bclongd to a late ^ Apparently Mardoniun means tho 
period ill his reign. Hero tivo lonias Scythians of Europe, whom lie repre- 

aro mentioned, one of which stands seats as rocluccd to slavery by tho cx- 

clcarly for Asiatic, and the other for pedition of Darius. His onumcratiun 
Euroijcan Greece (see Sir H. Itawlin- is ti’aced backwards in a regular onlcr, 
son’s Behistnn ilcmoir, ch. iv. p. 197, referring to the Scythian and Indian 

cli. V. pp. 280 and 294). Hence the expeditious of Darius (supra, iv. 41), 

dramatic propriety of the expressions, the Ethiopian expedition of Cambyscs 
laovuv yiff for Hellas, ’ in the (ui. 25), and the Babylonian conquest 
mouth of Atossa in the Persm of of Cyrus. Darius appears to have 

JLschylus (1. 182) and “ ’loovav,” fur claimed Scythia as a part of his do- 

Helleiie, or Athenian,** in. that of minionB. (See the inscription on his 
Fsendartabas in the Acharnians of tomb,'where, besides the Sacae Amyrgii 

Aristophanes (1. 104). What the and the Sacan bowmen, another Scy- 
Scholiast on the latter passage says of thia (Saka) appears in connexion with 
all tho barbarians (iravror to2»s his later conquests.) 

*ldow oi fidpfie^yoi ^Kd\ovv) was un- ® Supra, vi. 44, 45. 

doubtedly true of the Persians, per- 7 It is not very clear on what facts 

haps of the Asiatics generally. [The in early Grecian history this statement 
Assyrians always call the Greeks of is founded. Certainly in the Messeniau 
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the conquerors depart -with great loss : I say nothing of 
the conquered, for they are destroyed altogether. Now surely, 
as they are all of one speech, they ought to interchange 
heralds and messengers, and make up their differences by any 
means rather than battle ; or, at the worst, if they must needs 
fight one against another, they ought to post themselves 
as strongly as possible, and so try their quarrels. But, 
notwithstanding that they have so foolish a manner of 
warfare, yet these Greeks, when I led my army against them 
to the very borders of Macedonia, did not so much as think of 
offering me battle. (§ 3.) Who then will dare, 0 king! to 
meet thee in arms, when thou comest with all Asia’s warriors 
at tliy back, and with all her ships ? For my part, I do not 
believe the Greek people will be so foolhardy. Grant, 
hoAvever, that I am mistaken herein, and that they are 
foolish enough to meet us in open fight; in that case they 
will learn that there are no such soldiers in the whole world 
as we. Nevertheless, let us spare no pains ; for nothing 
comes without trouble ; but all that men acquire is got by 
painstaking.” 

When Mardonius had in this way softened the harsh speech 
of Xei’xes, he too held his peace. 

10. The other Persians were silent ; for all feared to raise 
their voice against the plan proposed to them. But Arta- 
banus, the son of Hystaspes, and uncle of Xerxes, trust- 
ing to his relationship, was bold to speak : — “ 0 king ! ” he 
said, “it is impossible, if no more than one opinion is uttered, 
to make choice of the best : a man is forced then to foUow 
whatever advice may have been given him ; but if opposite 
speeches are delivered, then choice can be exercised. In like 
manner pm’e gold is not recognised by itself ; but when we 
test it along with baser ore, we perceive which is the better. 


and Arcadian wars of Sparta (of. Pau- 
eanias, Messeniac. and Arcadic.), the 
use of strong positions appears to liaye 
been neither nnknown nor disregarded. 
Perhaps the reference is to times when 


armies were composed almost entirel/ 
of cavalry, which oonld only operate 
conveniently in the plains of a conntry 
BO mountainous as Greece. 
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I cotmselled thy father, Darius, who was my own brother, not 
to attack the Scyths,® a race of people who had no town in 
their whole land. He thought however to subdue those wan- 
dering tribes, and would not listen to me, but marched an 
army against them, and ere he returned home lost many of 
his bravest warriors. Thou art about, 0 king ! to attack a 
people far superior to the Scj'ths, a people distinguished above 
others both by land and sea. ’Tis fit therefore that I should 
tell thee what danger thou inciuTest hereby. (§ 2.) Thou 
sayest that thou wilt bridge the Hellespont, and lead thy 
troops through Europe against Greece. Now suppose some 
disaster befall thee by land or sea, or by both. It may be 
even so ; for the men are reputed valiant. Indeed one may 
measm'e their p)rowess from what they have already done ; for 
when Datis and Artaphernes led their huge army against 
Attica, the Athenians singly defeated them. But grant they 
are not successful on both elements. Still, if they man their 
ships, and, defeating us by sea, sail to the Hellespont, and there 
destroy our bridge, — ^that, sire, were a fearful hazard. (§ 3.) 
And here ’tis not by my own mother wit alone that I con- 
jecture what will happen ; but I remember how narrowly we 
escaped disaster once, when thy father, after throwing bridges 
over the Thracian Bosphorus and the Ister, marched against 
the Scythians, and they tried every sort of prayer to induce 
the lonians, who had charge of the bridge over the Ister, to 
break the passage.® On that day, if Histiseus, the king of 
Miletus, had sided with the other princes, and not set him- 
self to oppose their views, the empire of the Persians would 
have come to nought. Surely a dreadful thing is this even 
to hear said, that the king’s fortunes dej^ended wholly on one 
man. 

(§ 4.) “ Think then no more of incm'ring so great a danger 
when no need presses, but follow the advice I tender. Break 
up this meeting, and when thou hast well considered the 


Snpra, ir. 83. 


' Snpra, iv. 133, 136-139. 
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matter with thyself, and settled what thou wilt do, dedare to 
us thy resolve. I know not of aught in the world that so 
profits a man as taking good counsel with himself ; for even if 
things fall out against one’s hopes, still one has counselled 
well, though fortune has made the coimsel of none effect: 
whereas if a man counsels ill and luck follows, he has gotten 
a windfall, but his counsel is none the less silly. (§ 5.) Seest 
thou how God with his lightning smites always the bigger 
animals, and will not suffer them to wax insolent, while those 
of a lesser bulk chafe him not ? How likewise his bolts fall 
ever on the highest houses and the tallest trees ? So plainly 
does he love to bring down everything that exalts itself. 
Thus ofttimes a mighty host is discomfited by a few men, when 
God in his jealousy sends fear or storm from heaven, and 
they perish in a way unworthy of them. For God allows no 
one to have high thoughts but himself.^ (§ 6.) Again, hurry 
always brings about disasters, from which huge sufferings 
are wont to arise; but in delay lie many advantages, not 
apparent (it may be) at first sight, but such as in comrse of 
time are seen of all. Such then is my counsel to thee, 0 
king ! 

(§ 7.) “And thou, Mardonius, son of Gobryas, forbear to 
speak foolishly concerning the Greeks, who are men that ought 
not to be lightly esteemed by us. For while thou revilest the 
Greeks, thou dost encourage the king to lead his own troops 
against them ; and this, as it seems to me, is what thou art 
.specially striving to accomplish. Heaven send thou succeed 
not to thy wish ! For slander is of all evils the most terrible. 
In it two men do wrong, and one man has wrong done 
to him. The slanderer does wrong, forasmuch as he abuses 
a man behind his back; and the hearer, forasmuch as he 
believes what he has not searched into thoroughly. The 
man slandered in his absence suffers wrong at the hands of 


1 See note * on Book i. ck. 32, and 
compare iii. 40. Mr. Grote has some 
sound remarks on the religions temper. 


of Herodotus in reference to the 
present passage (Hist, of Greece, rol. 
T. p. 8). 
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both : for one brings agaimst him a false charge ; and the 
other thinks him an evil-doer. (§ 8.) If, ho^vever, it mnst 
needs be that Tve go to war with this people, at least allow the 
king to abide at home in Persia.® Then let thee and me both 
stake om: children on the issue, and do thou choose out thy 
men, and, tailing with thee whatever number of troops thou 
likest, lead forth our armies to battle. If things go w'ell for 
the king, as thou sayest they will, let me and my children 
be put to death ; but if they fall out as I prophesy, let thy 
children suffer, and thyself too, if thou shalt come back alive. 
But shouldest thou refuse this wager, and still resolve to 
march an army against Greece, sure I am that some of those 
whom thou leavest behind thee here will one day receive the 
sad tidings, that Mardonius has brought a great disaster upon 
the Persian people, and lies a prey to dogs and birds some- 
where in the land of the Athenians, or else in that of the 
Laoedffimonians ; unless indeed thou shalt have perished 
sooner by the way, experiencing in thy own person the might 
of those men on whom thou wouldest fain induce the king to 
make war.” 

11, Thus spake Ai-tabanus. But Xerxes, full of WTath, 
replied to him — 

“ Artabanus, thou art my father’s brother — that shall save 
thee from receiving the due meed of thy silly' words. One 
shame however I will lay upon thee, coward and faint-hearted 
as thou art thou shalt not come with me to fight these 
Greeks, but shalt tarry here with the women. Without thy 
aid I will accomplish all of which I spake. For let me not be 
thought the child of Darius, the son of Hy'staspes, the son of 
Arsames, the son of Ariaramnes, the son of Teispes, the son 
of Cyrus,® the sou of Cambyses, the son of Teispes, the son of 


Anxiety for the safety of the king 
is ospeoially strong among the Orien. 
teia, where “ the person of the monarch 
18 tbc csntml point rotiiid wliicli fivory. 
thing else revolves** (Heei’en’s As. 
Nafc, 2 . p. 356, B. T.), Hence the ad- 


vice of Artemisia (infra, viii. 102), 
and the consequent retreat of Xerxes, 
BO soon as danger threatened. 
chvlas, in the Persae, does not show 
sufficient appreciation of this feeling* 

• ^ More than one critic has gaessed 
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Aclisemenes, if I take not vengeance on the Athenians. Pnll 
well I know that, were we to remain at rest, yet would not 
they, hut would most certainly invade our country, if at least 
it he right to judge from what they have ah’eady done ; for, 
remember, it was they who fired Sardis and attacked Asia. 
So now retreat is on both sides impossible, and the choice lies 
between doing and suffering injury ; either our empire must 
pass under the dominion of the Greeks, or theii- land become 
the prey of the Persians ; for there is no middle eom'se left in 
this quarrel. It is right then that we, who have in times past 
received wrong, should now avenge it, and that I should 
thereby discover what that great risk^ is which I run in 


the meaning of this passage (Bcllangcr, 
ap. Larchcr, not. in loo. j Salmasius, 
Excrcitat. Blin. p. 1183) ; but it ro- 
mained for modern discovery to give 
certainty to their conjectures. The 
genealogy of himself which Darius 
caused to be engraved on the rocks of 
Behistuu determines absolutely the 
number of generations between Xerxes 
and Achtcmencs, proving what had 
been already surmised, that the names 
of Cyrus and Cambysos do not belong 
to the stem of Darius, but are thrown 
by Xerxes into the list of his ancestors 
in right of his mother Atossa, the 
daughter of Cyrus. It is possible 
that the text originally stood thus : — 


ykp ciiip iK Aapetov rov 'TardffTreos, 
Tou *Apcrd/xeor, roD *Aptapd.fiveti)y tov 
T etorveos, Ka\ Kvpovy rov Kafi^vaeu, 
TOV KvpoVy toD Kafifi'&aeuy rov TeiWeos, 
TOW yeyovfiiSy k, t. X. The 

double occuiTence of the names of 
Cyi’us and Cambysos being supposed 
to bo a inistako of tho copyists, one 
Cyrus and Cambysos may have been 
struck out; tlicy would naturally take 
with them the important wordxal, 
which would bo thought to bo also a 
mistake, or at least would not be under, 
stood ; and thus tho passage may have 
obtained its present form. At any rate, 
there is little doubt that the real gene- 
alogy was as follows : — 


Acbssmcncs. 

Teispes. 


Cambysos (Diod. Sic.). 

Cyrus (Herod, i. 111). 
CamlyBOB (ib. 107). 
Gyrus (the Great). 

i i ^1 

Cambyses. Smerdis. Atossa. 


Ariarumnes. Ato-ssa (Diod. Sic. ap. 

I Fbot. Bibliotbcc. p. 1158). 

Arsumes. 

Hystuspes. 

Darius 


Xerxes. 


The only doubtful name in this list is 
that of Cambyses, the father of the 
elder Cyrus, for which there is no 
better anthoiity than Diodorus (1. s. o.) . 


For the full genealogy of the Achs- 
menidoB see Note B. in tho Appendix 
to this Book. 

^ Xerxes refers here to the earlier 



1 6 XEEXES’ VISION. Book TII. 

YngrpTiing against these men — men whom Pelops the Phrygian, 
a vassal of my forefathers,® subdued so utterly, that to this 
day both the land, and the people who dwell therein, alike 
bear the name of the conqueror ! ” 

12. Thus far did the speaking proceed. Afterwards evening 
fell ; and Xerxes began to find the advice of Artabanus greatly 
disquiet him. So he thought upon it during the night, and 
concluded at last that it was not for his advantage to lead an 
army into Greece. When he had thus made up his mind 
anew, he fell asleep. And now he saw in the night, as the 
Persians declare, a vision of this nature — he thought a tall 
and beautiful man stood over him and said, “ Hast thou then 
changed thy mind, Persian, and wilt thou not lead forth thy 
host against the Greeks, after commanding the Persians to 
gather together their levies ? Be sm-e thou doest not well to 
change ; nor is there a man here who viU approve thy con- 
duct. The course that thou didst determine on during the 
day, let that be followed.” After thus speaking the m an 
seemed to Xerxes to fly away. 

13. Day dawned; and the king made no account of this 
dream, but called together the same Persians as before, and 
spake to them as follows : — 

“ Men of Persia, forgive me if I alter the resolve to which 
I came so lately. Consider that I have not yet reached to the 
full growth of my wisdom, and that they who mge me to 
engage in this war leave me not to myself for a moment. 
When I heard the advice of Artabanus, my young blood sud- 
denly boiled ; and I spake words against him little befitting his 
years : now however I confess my fault, and am resolved to 


part of the speech of Artabanus, and 
the perils there put forward (supra, oh. 
10, §1-3). 

® Herodotus tells us at the beginning 
of his History that the Persians con- 
sidered Asia and all its nations as 
their own always (rlir ’Aa-liji' koI to 
ivouciaVTa oi’iceicSiwai ol Hepm, i. 

4). In this spirit Xerxes is made to 


claim Pelops the Phrygian as a Persian 
vassal, though at the time when Pe- 
lops (according to the tradition) camo 
to Greece (ab. b.c. 1300), the Persian 
tribes were pi-obably confined os yet 
within the Caspian Gates, or perhaps 
had not even emerged from their 
primitive seats beyond the Hindoo 
Eoosh Mountains. 
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follow his counsel. Understand, then, that I have changed 
my intent with respect to carrying war into Greece, and cease 
to trouble yourselves.” 

When they heard these words, the Persians were full of joy, 
and, falling down at the feet of Xerxes, made obeisance to him. 

14. But when night came, again the same vision stood over 
Xerxes as he slept, and said, “ Son of Darius, it seems thou 
hast openly before all the Persians renounced the expedition, 
making light of my words, as though thou hadst not heard 
them spoken. Know therefore and be well assured, that unless 
thou go forth to the war, this thing shall happen unto thee — 
as thou art grown mighty and puissant in a short space, 
so likewise shalt thou within a little time be brought low 
indeed.” 

15. Then Xerxes, greatly frightened at the vision which he 
had seen, sprang from his couch, and sent a messenger to call 
Artabanus, who came at the summons, when Xerxes spoke to 
him in these words : — 

“ Artabanus, at the moment I acted foolishly, when I gave 
thee ill words in return for thy good advice. However it was 
not long ere I repented, and was convinced that thy counsel 
was such as I ought to follow. But I may not now act in this 
way, greatly as I desire to do so. For ever since I repented 
and changed my mind a dream has haunted me, which dis- 
approves my intentions, and has now just gone from me with 
threats. Now if this dream is sent to me from God, and if it 
is indeed his will that our troops should march against Greece, 
thou too wilt have the same dream come to thee, and receive 
the same commands as mj’^self. And this will be most sure to 
happen, I think, if thou puttest on the dress which I am wont 
to wear, and then, after taking thy seat upon my throne,® liest 
down to sleep on my bed.” 


^ Representations of the Persian 
throne are found on the Persepolitan 
monuments. In general character it 
seems to have resembled the Assuan ; 

VOL. IV. 


but it was less elaborate, and further 
distinguished from the Assyrian by a 
marked difference in almost all the de> 
tails. See the annexed woodcut, p. 18. 

C 
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16. Such were the words of Xerxes. Artahanus would not 
at first yield to the command of the king ; for he deemed 
himself unworthy to sit upon the royal throne.'^ At the last 
however he was forced to give way, and did as Xerxes hade 
him ; but first he spake thus to the king : — 

“ To me, she, it seems to matter little whether a man is 
wise himself or willing to hearken to such as give good advice. 
In thee truly are found both tempers ; but the counsels of evil 
men lead thee astray : they are like the gales of wind which 
vex the sea — else the most useful thing for man in the whole 
world — and suffer it not to follow the bent of its O'mi natm’e. 
For myself, it irked me not so much to be reiiroached by thee, 
as to observe, that when two courses were placed before the 
Persian people, one of a nature to increase their pride, the 
other to humble it, by showing them how hurtful it is to allow 
one’s heart always to covet more than one at present possesses, 
thou madest choice of that which was the worst both for thy- 
self and for the Persians. (§ 2.) Now thou sayest, that from 


^ Sitting upon tbe king’s throne is 
said to have been an offence pnnishablo 
with death in Persia (Q. Cnrt. riii. 4, 
§17 ; Valer.Max. V. 1, p. 177 j Prontiu. 


Strat. iv. 6, § 3). Artabanns would 
hesitate, noc knowing whether Xerxes 
might not be laying a trap {or him. 



Thrones of Sennacherib and Darios. 
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the time when thou didst approve the better course, and giye 
up the thought of warring against Greece, a dream has 
haunted thee, sent by some god or other, which will not suffer 
thee to lay aside the expedition. But such things, my son, 
have of a truth nothing divine in them. The dreams, that 
wander to and fro among mankind, I will tell thee of wliat 
natm’e they are, — who have seen so many more years than 
thou. Whatever a man has been thinking of during the day, is 
wont to hover round him in the visions of his dreams at night. 
Now we during these many days past have had our hands full 
of this enterprise. (§ 3.) If however the matter be not as I 
suppose, but God has indeed some part therein, thou hast in 
brief declared the whole that can be said concerning it — let it 
e’en appear to me as it has to thee, and lay on me the same 
injunctions. But it ought not to aiipear to me any the more 
if I put on thy clothes than if I wear my own, nor if I go to 
sleep in thy bed than if I do so in mine — supposing, I mean, 
that it is about to appear at aU. For this thing, be it what it 
may, that visits thee in thy sleep, smely is not so far gone in 
folly as to see me, and because I am cbessed in thy clothes, 
straightway to mistake me for thee. Now however our busi- 
ness is to see if it will regard me as of small account, and not 
vouchsafe to appear to me, whether I wear mine own clothes 
or thine, while it keeps on haunting thee continually. If it 
does so, and appears often, I should myself say that it was 
from God. For the rest, if thy mind is fixed, and it is not 
possible to turn thee from thy design, but I must needs go and 
sleep in thy bed, well and good, let it be even so ; and when I 
have done as thou wishest, then let the dream appear to me. 
Till such time, however, I shall keep to my former opinion.” 

17. Thus spake Artabanus; and when he had so s.aid, 
thinking to show Xerxes that his words were nought, ho did 
according to his orders. Having put on the garments which 
Xerxes was wont to wear, and taken his seat upon the royal 
throne, he lay down to sleep upon the king’s own bed. As he. 
slept, there appeared to him the very same dream which had 
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beea seen by Xerxes ; it came and stood over Artabanns, and 
said ; — 

“ Thou art the man, then, -who, feigning to be tender of 
Xerxes, seekest to dissuade him from leading his armies 
against the Greeks ! But thou shalt not escape seathless, 
cither now or in time to come, because thou hast sought to 
prevent that which is fated to happen. As for Xerxes, it has 
been plainly told to himself what will befall him if he refuses 
to perform my bidding.” 

18. In such words, as Artabanus thought, the vision 
threatened him, and then endeavoured to bum out his eyes 
vdth red-hot irons.® At this he shrieked, and, leaping from 
his couch, hurried to Xerxes, and, sitting down at his side, 
gave him a fuU account of the vision ; after which he went on 
to speak in the words which follow : — 

“ I, 0 King ! am a man who have seen many mighty em- 
pires overthrown bj' weaker ones ; and therefore it was that 1 
sought to hinder thee from being quite carried away by thy 
youth ; since I knew how evil a thing it is to covet more than 
one possesses. I could remember the expedition of Cyrus 
against the Massaget®, and what w^as the issue of it ; I could 


** Putting out tho eyes has been in 
all ages a common Oriental panisli- 
Tiient. The earliest instance on record 
is that of Zedekiah, whose eyes were 
put out by Nebuchadnezzar (Jerem, 
xxxix. 7 ; lii. 11). TJio frequency of 
the punishment in the time oE the 
younger Cyrus is indicated by a pas- 
sage in Xenophon, where it is said 
tliat men deprived of sight for their 
crimes wore a common Rpectacle (vo\- 
i 5€«') along the highways 
within his government (Anab. i. ix. 
13). Its continuance in later times 
i.s marked by such writers as Am, 
Tiiianus Marcellinus (xxvii. 12) and 
Procopius (De Bell. Pers. i. 11, p. 30). 

^ Mr. Gcotc sees in this whole narra- 
civo nothing but ‘'religious imagin. 
ation ” — a mytkus embodying the deep 
conviction, alike of Greeks and of 


Persians, that nothing short of a dirccl. 
diyino interposition could liavo brought 
about the transcendontly great events 
■which 'woro connected with the 
expedition of Xerxes (Hist, of Greece, 
V. pp. 13, 14). I incline, with Bi?hop 
Thirlwali, to suspect a foundation in 
fact for tho stories that ircrc told (Hist, 
of Greece, Tol. ii. p. 251). The we.ak 
mind of Xerxes may have boon imposed 
upon by a pretended spectre ; and tho 
stronger one of Artabanus may have 
been subdued by threats. There is 
not any evidence to show that the 
** arts and influence set at work were 
those “ of the Magian priesthood but 
it is not improbable that an imposition 
was successfully practised upon the 
credulity of Xerxes by a skilfully 
devised fraud on the part of the friends 
of Hardonins. 
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recollect the march of CambyscB against the Ethiops ; I hnV? 
taken part in the attack of Darius upon the Scythe ; — ^bearing 
therefore all these things in mind, I thought with myself that 
if thou shouldst remain at peace, all men would deem thee 
fortunate. But as this impulse has plainly come from aho've, 
and a heaven-sent destruction seems about to overtake the 
Greeks, behold, I change to another mind, and alter my 
thoughts upon the matter. Do thou therefore make known to 
the Persians what the god has declared, and bid them follow 
the orders which were first given, and prepare their levies. 
Be careful to act so, that the bounty of the god may not be 
hindered by slackness on thy part.” 

Thus sjiakc these two together ; and Xerxes, being in good 
heart on account of the vision, when day broke, laid aU before 
the Persians; while Ai'tabanus, who had formerly been the only 
person openly to oppose the expedition, now showed as openly 
that he favoured it. 

19. After Xerxes had thus determined to go forth to the 
war, there appeared to him in his sleep yet a thii'd vision. 
The Magi were consulted upon it,® and said that its meaning 
reached to the whole earth, and that all mankind would 
become his servants. Now the vision which the king saw was 
this : he dreamt that he was crowned with a branch of an 
olive-tree, and that boughs spread out from the olive-branch 
and covered the whole earth ; then suddenly the garland, as it 
lay upon his brow, vanished. So when the Magi had thus 
interpreted the vision, straightway all the Persians who were 
come together departed to their several governments, where 
each displayed the greatest zeal, on the faith of the king’s 
offers. For aU hoped to obtain for themselves the gifts which 


^ Vide supra, i. 108 ; and compare 
Gic. de DiWnat. i. 23, where the Hagi 
are said to have prophesied, from a 
dream which Gyrus had, that ho would 
reign for thirty years. For the genexul 
practice among the Oriental nations to 
attend to dreams, and to require an in- 
terpi*etation of them from their priests, 


see Gen. sli. 8 ; and Dan. ii. 2 ,* it. 6. 
'Whether the Magi really iilled snch a 
position at the court of Xerxes is a dif- 
ferent question, and cannot bo lield to 
bo proved by a story which is ovideiitly 
of Greek origin. The “ olive crown ” 
would alone prove this. 
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had been promised.^ And so Xerxes gathered together his 
host, ransacking every corner of the continent. 

20. Beckoning from the recovery of Egypt, Xerxes spent 
four full years® in collecting his host, and making ready all 
things that were needful for liis soldiers. It was not till the 
close of the fifth year that he set forth on his march, accom- 
panied by a mighty multitude. For of all the armaments 
whereof any mention has reached us, this was by far the 
greatest ;® insomuch that no other expedition comjjared to 
this seems of any account, neither that which Darius under- 
took against the Scythians, nor the expedition of the Scythians 
(which the attack of Darius was designed to avenge), when 
they, being in pursuit of the Cimmerians, fell upon the Median 


* According to Ctesias (Exo. Peva. 

§ 22, ad fin.) the moat honourable gift 
that a Persian could receive from the 
king Tvas a golden hand-mill (jitiJXij 
Xpvcv) j but according to Xcno[»bon, 
who is a bettor authority, tliia was not 
cveu coutniued in the ordinary gift of 
lionour, which consisted of a horse >vith 
n golden bridle, u golden scymitar, a 
chain of gold for the ucck, armlcta of 
the same, and a Persian (i,e. a Median) 
robe (Auab. i. ii. § 29) viii. § 29; 
Oyropacd. viii. ii. § 8). There can bo no 
doubt that this was the regular Jeaftan 
in the age of Xenophon ; but, while its 
general features were preserved, it 
may probably have varied in certain 
points at dill'ercnt tiuics (cf. Estlicr 
vi. 9 ; 1 Ksdras iii. G; Pint. Artaxerx. 


c. 15; Procop. de Boll. Pors. i. 17, 
p. 49). If we mny credit Lucian, the 
horse was usually of the Nisican 
breed. 

* Various modes have been adopted 
of explaining the chronology of the 
period between tho battles of Marathoa 
and Salamis. All nccounts agree in 
stating tho interval at ten years 
(Thucyd. i. 18 ; Plat. l^cg. iii. p. 698, 
C.; Marm. Pai-. 62, 66; Aristid. 46, 
ii. p. 241). The numbers in Herodo- 
tus are with difficulty brought within 
this interval. Perhaps tho following 
Bcheme, which differs but slightly from 
Clinton’s (P. H. vol. ii. c. 5, p. 302), 
will be found to accord best both with 
the words of Herodotus and with other 
testimonlos ; — 


H.n. 

400. Battle of MaratlioD. 
449. 

4SH. 

4ST. 

4HC. 

4H5. 

4H4. 

48S. 

*482. 

4HI. 


. Froparatlonfl commence for another expedition. 1 'j'hrcc years of atlr. 
J (Herod, vii. 1.) 


Ilcvoll of Egypt. (rerupTw trc*. Herod, ib.) 

Death of Daiius. ( hrriytf Sret. Herod. vU. 4. Cf. Canon of Ptolemy.) 

deduction of Egypt. trei. Herod. Tii. 1.) PrepaTatlons against Greece renewed. 

continued. 

coiitinucd. 


continued. 

Preparations continued till the middle of the year, (i^i Tftrvepa Srea irKfipea. Herod, vii. 
20.) A Iter which tret uvajitvip—ai the close of the fifth year from the reduction 

of Egypt) Xor.\ea began his march from Critalla (^ 0 'r<>aTr|XriTee). 

Xerxes marched from ^rdls to Attica. Battles of Tbermopylas and Solamis. 


^ Compare the remark of Thucydides, i. 23: rav irpSrepov 
iirpdxBri vb 
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territory, and subdued and held for a time almost the whole 
of Upper Asia;^ nor, again, that of the Atridse against Troy, 
of which we hear in story; nor that of the Mysians and 
Teucrians, which was still earlier, wherein these nations 
crossed the Bosphorus into Europe, and, after conquering all 
Thrace, pressed forward tih they came to tha Ionian Sea,® 
while southward they reached as far as the river Peneus. 

21. AU these expeditions, and others, if such there were, ai-e 
as nothing compared with this. For was there a nation in all 
Asia which Xerxes did not bring with him against Greece? Or 
was there a river, except those of unusual size, which sufficed 
for his troops to drink ? One nation furnished ships ; another 
was arrayed among the foot-soldiers ; a third had to supply 
horses ; a fom-th, transports for the horse and men likewise 
for the transport service ; a fifth, ships of wq,r towards the 
bridges ; a sixth, ships and provisions. 

22. And in the first place, because the former fleet had met 
with BO great a disaster about Athos,® jireparations were made, 
by the space of about three years, in that quarter. A fleet of 
triremes lay at El®us in the Chersonese;’ and from this 
station detachments were sent by the various nations whereof 
the army was composed, which relieved one another at inter- 
vals, and w'orked at a trench beneath the lash of taskmasters ;® 


* Vide supra, i. 103-106 ; iv. 1, 12. 

* By the “Ionian Sea” Herodotus 
means tlio Adriatic (vido supra, vi. 
127 ; and infra, ix. 02). AVith rcsiicot 
to the expedition here mentioned 
great obscurity prevails. According 
to some writers the Mysians were 
Thracians, and had come into Asia 
from Snrope (Strab. xii. p. 785 ; of. 
Xonth. Lyd. Fr. 8 ; and Arbemidor. 
ap. Strab. xii. p. 826). Others, and 
among them Herodotus (supra, I. 
171), seem to have looked upon the 
Mysians as a genuine Asiatic race, 
closely akin to the Lydians, whose 
language the Mysion tongue greatly 
resembled. According to Xonthus the 
Mysian dialect was fit^oK^ios Ka\ 


fppvytos (Fr. 8). Writers of this class 
ascribed the scattered Mysians of the 
European continent — of whom some 
were settled upon the Danube (Strab. 
xii. pp. 800 and 826), whence the 
Moesi of after times, others in Mace- 
donia (Hellanic. Fr. 46) — to inva- 
sions of the European continent from 
Asia. Probability on the whole in- 
clines in favonr of this latter view. 

® Supra, vi. 44. 

7 For the situation and present con- 
dition of Elsous, vide snpra, vi. 140, 
note Compare also tlic map, infra, 
ch. 42. 

® The use of the whip on the part of 
the Persians towards the subject 
nations is again noted (infra, ch. 56 ; 
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•while the people dwelling about Athos bore likewise a part 
in the labour. Two Persians, Bubares,® the son of Mega- 
bazus, and Artachsees, the son of Artssus, superintended the 
undertaking. 

Athos is a great and famous mountain, inhabited by men, 
and stretching far out into the sea. Where the mountain 
ends towards the mainland, it forma a peninsula ; and in this 
place there is a neck of laud about twelve furlongs across,^ the 
whole extent whereof from the sea of the Acanthians to that 
over against Torone, is a level plain, broken only by a few 
low hills.® Here, upon this isthmus whore Athos ends, is 
Sand,® a Greek city. Inside of Sane, and upon Athos itself, 
are a number of towns, which Xerxes was now employed in 
disjoining from the continent : these are, Dinm, Olophyxus, 
Acrothoiim, Thyssus, and Gleonse.'* Among these cities Athos 
was divided. 


and oh. 223 ; compare also oh. 103 j 
and, as dnoisivo on the point, Xcn. 
Anab. in. iv. § 25). Mr. Grole ob. 
servos (Hist, of Groocc, v. p. 31, note) 
that it has its parallel among the 
modem Turks. To the high-spirited 
Greeks this degradation must have 
been galling in the extreme. The 
liraotioo had descended to the Per- 
sians from the Assyrians (see Layard’s 
Nineveh aud Babylon, pp. 110-113). 

’ Supra, V. 21, notes “ and 

* Captain Spratt measured the dis- 
tance from shore to shore, and found 
it to bo 2500 yards, or 12J- stadia 
(Journal of Goograph. Sec. vol. xvii 
p. 147). 

> The level plain towards the sea of 
the Acanthians (oa the accoinpanyin**’ 
plan will show) is a marked feature. 
Beyond this plain a range of low hills ' 
tarosaos the isthmns, the greatest 
height not exceeding 51 feet. Prom 
those hills, on the south side, a valley 
opens out, along which the coarse of 
the canal may be clearly traced (ibid, 
pp. 146, 147). This valley is still 
known to the natives by the name of 
Provlaka, i.e. irpoaJxaKa, “ the Ciinal in 


front of Mount Athos.” (See Sir G. 
Bowen’s Mount Athos, pp. 56, 67.) 

® Sane, which acquired some fame 
in the l’clo 2 )oniiesiaii war by repulsing 
the army of Brasidas (Thucyd. iv. 
109), was a colony of the Andrians, 
and was situated on the southern 
coast of the isthmus, near the montli 
of the canal of Xerxos (ibid.), but 
whether on its eastern or western side 
is not quite ocrtfiin. Colonel Leake 
thought that certain traces near tlio 
artifiuial mound (called in the plan the 
‘ Tomb of ArLachajes ”) might mmk 
the site of Sane (Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 11. 1) j but I should rathor 
gather from this passage that the city 
lay on the western side of the cutting. 
Captain Spratt docs not think that a 
Greek town ever occupied the hills 
about the “ tomb of Artachsees ” 
(Journal of Geograph. Soo. vol. xvii. 
p. 149). 

^ These cities are all mentioned by 
Thucydides (1. s. c.) and by Scylax 
(Peripl. p. 63), the latter of whom 
adds another, Charadrise. Blum, 
Thyssns, and Oleonee, appear to have 
been on the south coast; Acrothoilui 
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23. Now the manner in which they dug was the following : ® 
a line was drawn across by the city of Sane ; and along this 
the various nations parcelled out among themselves the 


and Olophyxus on tlio north. Acro- 
thoum (Acrothon), according to Pliny, 
was situated on the summit of Athos 
(H. N. iv. 10). They were, one and 
all, small and unimportant places. 

® The whole story of the canal across 
the isthmus of Athos has been con. 
sidered a fable by some writers (Juvon. 
X. 173, 174 j Pococke, vol. ii. parth. p. 
144 ; Consinery, Voyage dans la Mace- 
doine, vol. ii. pp. 153, 15]). Many 
modem travellers, however, have given 
accounts of the distinct traces which 
remain of the work (Choiscul-Gouificr, 


' Voyage Fittoresque, tom. ii. partie i. 

I p. 148; Leake’s Northern Greece, iii. 

p. 145 ; Bowen’s Mount Athos, &c., p. 
i 57 ; Journal of Geograph. Society, vol. 
I xvii.). Captain Spratt appears to have 
i surveyed the isthmus with great exact- 
I ness. Ho found distinct appearances 
I uf the ancient cutting, almost across 
j its whole extent, only failing where the 
canal approached the sea, and some- 
I wbat indistinctly marked in the allnvial 
! plain north of the hills ; as the accom. 
I paTjying plan, which is taken from hia 
cai‘cl’ul survey, clearly shows. The 
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work to be done. When the trench grew deep, the worknaen 
at the bottom continued to dig, while others handed the earth, 
as it was dug out, to labourers placed higher up upon ladders, 
and these taking it, passed it on further, till it came at last 
to those at the top, who carried it off and emptied it away. 
All the other nations, therefore, except the Phojnicians, had 
double labour ; for the sides of the trench feU. in continually, 
as could not but happen, since they made the width no greater 
at the top than it was required to be at the bottom. But the 
Phcenicians showed in this the skill which they are wont to 
exhibit in all their undertakings. For in the j)ortion of the 
work which was allotted to them they began by making the 
trench at the top twice as wide as the prescribed measure, and 
then as they dug downwards approached the sides nearer and 
nearer together, so that when they reached the bottom their 
part of the work was of the same width as tho rest. In a 
meadow near,® there was a place of assembly and a market ; 
and hither great quantities of corn, ready ground, were 
brought from Asia. 

24. It seems to me, when I consider this work^ that Xerxes, 
in making it, was actuated by a feeling of pride, wishing to 
display the extent of his power, and to leave a memorial 
behind him to posterity. For notwithstanding that it was 
open to him, with no trouble at all,’ to have bad his ships 


cimal forms a line of ponds, from tnro 
to eight feet deep and from sixty to 
ninofcy broad, nearly from one sea to 
the other. It was “ cut through bods 
of tertiary sands and marls’* (which 
would account for tho falling in of the 
banks), being probably, where it was 
deepest, not moro than sixty feet below 
the nafcnral surface of the ground, which 
at its highest point rises only fifty-one 
feet above tho sea level. It was not 
really a great work, but a very easy one, 

and can scarcely have taken more than 
a year to complete. Colonel Leako 
regards it as a very politic proceeding, 
on account of the dangerous character 
of the navigation about the peninsula, 


especially on its north coast, which has 
no harbours (vido supra, vi. d't, note). 
So also Sir G. Bowen (p. 58). 

® The “ meadow " intended can only 
be tho alluvial jdain above mentioned, 
where the trn.ccs of the canal become 
fadnt. 

^ The light ships of the ancients were 
easily transported in this way across 
the land. So frequent was the practice 
at the Isthmus of Corinth, that the line 
fcn^versod by vessels acquired there 
the proper name of Diolcus (Afo\Kor, 
Hesyoh. ad voc.). Instances of tho 
passage of ships in this way are abnn> 
dant in the Greek historians (cf. 
Thucyd. ui. 81, iv. 8 ; Polyb. iv. 19, v. 
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drawn across the isthmus, yet he issued orders that a canal 
should be made through which the sea might flow, and that it 
should be of such a width as would allow of two triremes 
passing through it abreast with the oai’s in action. He like- 
wise gave to the same persons who were set over the digging 
of tlie trench, the task of making a bridge across the river 
Htrymon. 

25. While these things were in progress, he was having 
cables prepared for his bridges, some of papyrus and some of 
wdiite flax,® a business which he entrusted to the Phoenicians 
and the Egyptians. He likewise laid up stores of provisions 
in divers places, to save the army and the beasts of burthen 
from sufl'criiig want upon their march into Greece. Ho in- 
quired carefully about all the sites, and had the stores laid uj) 
in such as were most convenient, causing them to be brought 
across from various parts of Asia and in various ways, some 
in transports and others in merchantmen. The greater 
l)ortion was carried to Leuce-Acte,® upon the Thracian coast ; 
some part, however, w'as conveyed to Tyrodiza,^ in the country 
of the Perinthians, some to Doriscus,® some to Eion® upon the 
Stryinon, and some to Macedonia. 

26. During the time that aU these labours w'ere in progress, 
tlie land army which had been collected was marching with 
Xerxes towards Sardis, having started from CritaUa* in Cappa- 


LOl, viii. 36 j Dio Cass. 1142), and ex- 
]jlaiu expressions in ilio poets which 
have caused some diiflculby (ApoU. 
IMiod. i. 375 ; Horat. Od. i. iv. 2). 

Both tbese inalerials wero used for 
ropes by the Egyptians, (Seo notes 
on Book ii. chap. 86, and chap. 96 ; on 
Book viii. chap. 1'^ ; and on Book ix. 
chap. 32.)— [G. W.] 

** Leuce-Acte, or the “ White Strand,” 
was one of the Greek settlements on 
the coast of tho Propontis (Scylax, 
Peripl. p. 68 ; Lysias adv. Aloib. des. 
ord. p. 142; with the comment of 
Dometrins, ap. Horpocrat. in too.). 
It cannot have been for north of 
l*aoiya. 


* Tyrodiza, according to SteiJhon (ad 
voc.), was the same place as Serrhium ; 
and iSerrlunm, or Serrheuin, was a for- 
tress in the neighbourhood of Doris- 
cus, as is plain from a jiassago in Livy 
(xxxi. 17). The exact site cannot be 
fixed ; but it was probably near the 
Serrhean promontory of Stephen (ad 
voc. Sep^eToi'), which seems to be the 
"Moub Serrium'* of Pliny, between 
Dorisens and Maronea (II. N. iv. 11). 
Tho fact that a portion of this coast 
belonged to tho Perinthians may ac- 
count for their war with the Pmo- 
nians (supra, v. 1). 

“ Ini'ra, oh. 59. ® Infra, ch. 113. 

* Critaila is unknown to any other 
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docia. At this spot all the host -which -was about to accom- 
pany the king in his passage across the continent had been 
bidden to assemble. And here I have it not in my po-wer to 
mention -which of the satraps -was adjudged to have brought 
his troops in the most gallant array, and on that account 
re-warded by the king according to his promise ; for I do not 
know whether this matter ever came to a judgment. But it 
is certain that the host of Xerxes, after crossing the river 
Halys, marched through Phrygia till it reached the city of 
CelseniE.® Here are the soui’ces of the river Maeander, and 


■writer. No doubt it Iny, as Rcnnell ' 
Fays (Geography of Herodotus, p. 
31!)), on tlie TOyal road from Susa to 
Siirdia, but the course of this road 
through Cappadocia is very uncertain, 
and it is impossible to say at what 
point it crossed the Halys. Critalla 
certainly lay to tho east of that river, 
and probably at no great distance from 
it. 

RenneU's identificalion of Critalla 
with the modern EregU is based upon 
a double error. He believes the range 
of Taurus to give rise to tho jirincipal 
stream of tho Halys, -ivliich is thus 
imagined to flow by Eregli, leaving it 
to tho east. And ho supposes the royal 
road to have passed through tho Cili- 
cian gates and the plain of Issus. But 
tho road took a northerly course, as 
has been already explained (supra, v. 
52) ; and the Halys has no source in 
the Taurus range, nor any stream of 
moment falling into it from tho south. 
Eregli is in I’hrygia, not Cappadocia, 
and must have lain considerably out of 
the great post-road. 

* The site of Cclmnaj, unkno^vn till 
within these few years, has been de. 
terminately fixed by Mr. Hamilton 
(Asia Minor, vol. i. pp. 498-500); It is 
the modem Eeenair (lat. 38” 3', long. 
30” 20^) . This town, which abonnds in 
remains of high antiquity, is situated 
near the source of the southern or 
main stream of the Mseonder, and in 
all respects corresponds to the accounts 
left of tho ancient Oeleenm. Two 
streams, both probably supplied from 


the lake of Homhat (cf. Strab. xii. p. 
835), situated at a much higher level 
in a plain a little to the cast (Hamil- 
ton, ii. p. 31)6). rise from tho range of 
hills which rnns from JCetzi-Eorlou to 
Isheldi, nndor circumstances exactly 
in accord with the descriptions given 
by ancient writers. One is a gentle 
stream, and issues from a reedy lake 
two miles round, enclosed amid lofty 
hills. This is evidently the Mtcander 
(“amnis Mmander ortus & lacn in 
Monte Anlocreno,” Plin. H. N. v. 29). 
The other “ gushes out with great 
rapidity from what seems to have been 
once ,a cavern at tho base of a rocky 
clifE, and flows down a narrow channel 
with considerable force and noise 
(Hamilton, i. p. 499). This is tho 
Catarrhactes or Marsyas. Tho two 
streams join at a short distance from 
the present town. (Compare 'with the 
account in Hamilton, Colonel Leake’s 
anticipations, Asia Minor, p. 160-162, 
and the passages there quoted ; Xcn. 
Anab. i. ii. 7, 8; Strab. xii. p. 835; 
Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 29; Quint. Cnrt. 
iii. 1; Liv. xxxviii. 38; Max. Tyr. 
viii. 8.) 

CelEense become a royal residence on 
the return of Xerxes, who bnilt him. 
self a palace there at the source of the 
Marsyas (Xen. Anab. i. ii. § 9). Cy- 
ras, in later times, had also a park and 
a palace there. The palace was situ- 
ated at the head of the Maeander (ibid. 
§ 7). Celmnae was a town of great 
size and importance (/ieyd\Ti sol 
(iSal/iuy, Xen. “ Capnt Phiygise,” 
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likewise of another stream of no less size, which bears the 
name of Catarrhactes (or the Cataract) ; the last-named river 
has its rise in the market-place of Celasnse, and empties itself 
into the Mseander, Here, too, in this market-place, is hung 
up to view the skin of the Silenus ® Marsyas, which Apollo, 
as the Phrygian story goes, stripped off and placed there. 

27. Now there lived in this city a certain Pythius, the son 
of Atys, a Lydian.'^ This man entertained Xerxes and his 
whole army in a most magnificent fashion, offering at the 
same time to give him a sum of money for the war. Xerxes, 
upon the mention of money, turned to the Persians who stood 
by, and asked of them, “ Who is this Pythius, and what 
wealth has he, that he should venture on such an offer as 
this ? ” They answered him, “ This is the man, 0 King ! who 
gave thy father Darius the golden plane-tree,® and likewise 
the golden vine ; ® and he is stiU the wealthiest man we know 
of in all the world, excepting thee.” 

28. Xerxes marvelled at these last words ; and now, address- 


Liv.). Antioolma Sotcr transferred 
the inhabitants to Apamca, which ho 
built at a short distance (Sbrab. Liv.). 
Apamca afterwards lost its namo and 
became Oiboton (Plin. H, N, 1. s. o.). 

^ Silenus, originally applied as a 
proper name to the oldest and most 
famous of the Satyrs, was nsed after- 
wards as a common appellation for 
tho^o monsters generally. (Sco Horn. 
Hymn, in Von. 263 ; Etym. Mag. ad 
voo . ; and of. Voss, ad Virg. Eel. vi. 14.) 

The story of Marsyas is told by 
Apollodorus (i. iv. § 2), Diod. Siculus 
(iii. 59), Plutarch (Do Music, ii. pp. 
1132, 1133), Hyginus (Fab. clxy.),aDd 
others. The skin was still shown at 
Celaeneo in Xenophon’s time (Anah. i. 
ii. § 8). 

7 Pliny calls Pythius a Bithynian 
(H. N. xxxiii. 10), Mr. Grote a Phry- 
gian (Hist, of Greece, v. p. 34). There 
is no reason to doubt the statement of 
Herodotus. 

^ Antioohus the Arcadian, who had 
seen this plane-tree, declared that it 
was BO small it would scarcely shade 


a grasshopper (r^y lfivovfi4vt)y 
irKdravov ovx iKav^jy ilyai rerriyi ffKtav 
Trapex^ty* Xcn. Hell. vii. i. § 38). He, 
however, may well bo suspected of un- 
fairness, sinco his object was to decry 
the resources of Persia. The plane- 
tree was very celebrated (Athcn. xii. 
p. 539, D. ; Plin. H. N. xii. 1, xxxiii. 
10; Tzet. Chil. I. xxxii. 925; Dio 
Chrys. Orat. Ivii. ad fin.). It was 
finally carried off from the citadel of 
Susa by Antigomis (b.c. 316), when he 
fought Against Eumcncs (Dlod. Sic. 
xix. 48). 

According to Plutarch, the wealth 
of Pythius was derived from gold- 
mines in the neighbourhood (Do Virt. 
Muliebr. ii. p. 262, D.) 

® The golden vine was even more 
famous than the plane-tree. It is said 
to have been the work of Theodore the 
Samian (Himer. Eel. xxxi. 8). The 
bunches of grapes were imitated by 
means of the most costly precious 
stones (Phylarch. ap. Athen. 1. s. o.). 
It overshadowed the conch on which 
the kings slept. 
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ing Pythius with his own lips, he asked him what the amount 
of his wealth really was. Pythius answered as follows : — 

“ 0 King ! I will not hide this matter from thee, nor make 
pretence that I do not know how rich I am ; but as I know 
perfectly, I will declare aU fully before thee. For when thy 
journey was noised abroad, and I heard thou wert coming down 
to the Grecian coast, straightway, as I wished to give thee a 
sum of money for the war, I made count of my stores, and 
found them to be two thousand talents of silver, and of gold 
four millions of Doric staters,^ wanting seven thousand. All 


' The stater was the only gold coin 
known to the Greeks generally. It 
was adopted hy them, from the Asia* 
tics, from whom their gold was in 
the earlier time entirely derived. The 
staters of different countries differed 
slightly in weight and value. The 
Macedonian weighed 133 grains (value 
IZ. 3a. 6d.), the Attic 132i grs, (value 
11. 3a. id.), the Lampsacene 129 
grains (value IZ. 2a. 9icZ.), the Phocman 
127 grains (value IZ. 2a. 5id.) The 
Persian Daric was a gold coin very 
like the stator : it weighed about 
123*7 grains, and was consoqucntly 
worth not quite twenty-two shillings 
(IZ. l.a. lOicZ.). Pythius therefore, 
according to the statement of Hero- 
dotus, possessed gold coin to the value 
of 4,339,5 l-GZ. His 2000 talents of 
silver would bo worth 4-87,500?. ; so 
that the entire sum which Pythios 
offered to Xcr.xcs would be a little 
short of five millions of our money 
(4, 827,141?^.) . I do not know why tliis 
estimate should bo thought iiicrcdiblo. 
(Sec Grote's Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 
36, note.) 

With respect to the word “ Dario,” 
which has been derived from a sup- 
posed ancient Persian root Vard, signi- 
fying a king (Gesenins, Hob. Lex, ad 
voc. Tisnii?,. Scott and Liddell, ad voc. 
5op6uc4y j Smith’s Diet, of Ant., &c.), 
as there is no evidcuco of the exist- 
ence of any such root in ancient Per- 
sian, perhnps it is best to acquiesce in 
the old derivation, suggested by the 
etymologists (Etym. Magn. ad voc. ; 


Harpocrat. ad voc.), and to connect 
the term with Darius, whoso gold coin, 
ago w'as BO celebrated (supra, iv. 16G). 
It would thus resemble the French 
words “ louiii ” and napoleon.** 

The Daric bore for its impression, on 
the one side, the figure of the king 
with a bow and arrow in his hands (cf. 
Pint, Vit. Artaxerx. c. 20), kneeling 
on one knee ; and on the other an 
irregular cleft, or “ quiulrata incusa." 
Tlio subjoined figure is taken from n 
Daric in the British Museum. 


There are silver Darics, as well m 
gold ones, with the same device. 
Tlicse arc generally tccradracbins, 
weighing about 235 grains. 

A new theory has been recently 
started on ilio subject of the “ Ary. 
andics,” or silver coins issued by Ary- 
andcs (supra, iv. 166). M. Lenoimant 
has described two coins, upon which 
the name of Aryandes, or a part of it 
(AYS A or AU'iAYS A), appears in Grec/i' 
characterSf and which ho considers i<t 
have been issued by the celebrated 
Satrap (Essai sur Ics Monuaies dcs 
Lagides, p. 169). The device is a 
chariot drawn by two liorses, contain- 
ing a king and a charioteer, with a 
babtlemeuted wall and a galley on thr 
obverse. The name is on this latter 
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this I willingly make over to thee as a gift ; and when it is 
gone, my slaves and my estates in land will be wealth enough 
for my wants.” 

29 . This speech charmed Xerxes, and he replied, “Dear 
Lydian, since I left Persia there is no man but thou who has 
either desired to entertain my army, or come forward of his 
own free will to offer me a sum of money for the war. Thou 
hast done both the one and the other, feasting my troops 
magnificently, and now making offer of a right noble sum. 
In return, this is what I wiU bestow on thee. Thou shalt he 
my sworn friend from this day; and the seven thousand 
staters which are wanting to make up thy four millions I will 
supply, so that the full tale may be no longer lacking, and 
that thou mayest owe the completion of the round sum to me. 
Continue to enjoy all that thou hast acquh-ed hitherto ; and be 
sure to remain ever such as thou now art. If thou dost, thou 
wilt not repent of it so long as thy hfe endures.” 

80. When Xerxes had so spoken and had made good his 
promises to Pythius, he pressed forward upon his march ; and 
passing Anaua, a Phrygian city, and a lake from which salt is 
gathered,^ he came to Colossse,® a Phrygian city of great size. 


latter side. Goins of tho same type 
are in tbe British Museum series, but 
none with tho namo of Aryandcs. On 
one there is some trace of a name ; but 
it is very faint j and tho characters 
appear to bo Phcenician. The gcnci'al 
type answers to tho description of a 
coin in Mionnet (Supplement, tom. viii. 
pp. 426, 427, No. 33), which he thinks 
Persian. Gesonius figures a coin 
nearly similar (Monumonta Phccnic. 
Tab. 36, G.), and calls it Cilician. 

^ Of Anaua itself no further notice 
is found ; for Stephen merely quotes 
from Herodotus. The lake is evidently 
Lake Chardakf which lies on the route 
between Deenair (Gelaense) and Co. 
losase, and still supplies the whole 
country round with salt. Mr. Hamil. 
ton says, — “After passing this hill, we 
halted near tho extremity of the lake 
to observe the process of collecting 


the salt, at which the inhabitants of 
the neighbounug village of Chardak 
were busily employed. Tho lake being 
nearly dry, tho water in the centre is so 
tlioi'ouglily saturated that, owing to tbe 
great evaporation constantly going on, 
the salt crystallises on the surface, and 
is scraped olT with large wooden spades. 
. . . As it i.s obtained it is brought 
on shoro and placed in large heaps 
along the banks, where it appeared 
dear and in large crystals : it is pro- 
cured in considerable quantities, and 
sells for ten paras the oke, or about a 
farthing a pound ; and after supplying 
the neighbouring country, the rest is 
sent to Smyrna " (Asia Minor, vol. i. 
pp. 503, 504). Arrian calls this lake 
Lake Ascania (Sxp. Alex. i. 29) . Strabo 
nientious it (xii. pp. 838, 839), but does 
not give it a name. 

3 Golossas has been generally sup. 
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situated at a spot where the river Lycus plunges into a chasm 
and disappears. This river, after running underground a dis- 
tance of about five furlongs, reappears once more, and empties 
itself, like the stream above mentioned, into the Mseander. 
Leaving Colossie, the army approached the borders of Phrygia 
where it abuts on Lydia ; and there they came to a city called 
Cydrara,^ where was a pillar set up by Crcesus, having an 
inscription on it, showing the boundaries of the two countries. 

31. Where it quits Phrygia and enters Lydia the road 
separates ; the way on the left leads into Caria, while that on 
the right conducts to Sardis. If you follow this route, you 
must cross the Mieander, and then pass by the city Callatebus,® 
where the men live who make honey out of wheat and the 


posed to have been sitnated at Chonos^ 
the ancient Chonaa, with which Con- 
stantino Porphyrogenitus identifies it 
(de Thomnt. i. 3, p. 2J). Mr. Hamil- 
ton, however, seema to have discovered 
the true site, at the distance of throe 
miles from Chonos, in the plain, ontlio 
banks of the Lyons {TclwruJi). Hero 
be found an ancient theatre, and abun- 
dant remains of an extensive town by 
the side of tho river, and at a point 
where it is very conceivable that the 
Lycua may have had in former times 
an underground course. Two streams 
fall into the Lycua at this poiut, from 
tho north and from the south, both 
possessed of strong petrifying or iii- 
crusting qualities. The Lycos here 
flows in a deep chasm, and tho strottius 
trickling over the rocks gradually in- 
crust them with their deposit. The 
operation of this process naturally 
causes the cliffs gradually to appniach 
one another, and may, in the time of 
Herodotus, have actually arched over 
the main stream. Earthquakes, to 
which the district is very liable (cf. 
Strab. xii. 837), would naturally break 
up this soft crust, which would fall in- 
to the river and be carried away, after 
which the process would recommence. 
(See Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i. pp. 
510-512 ; and compare the passage of 
Pliny which ho quotes, H. N. xxxi, 20.) 


There seems to have been another 
similar covered passage, lower down 
the stream, in the lime of Strabo 
(1. s. c.), which has also disappeared 
since his day. This was near Laodicca, 
just nbovo tho junction of the Lyons 
ivith the Cadmus (Gieuk liounar Su). 
The traditions of tho natives confirm 
the notion of sneh covered ways hav- 
ing cxi.'^ted and breaking up (Hamil- 
ton, p. 522). 

■* Cydrara is thought to bo identical 
with the Carnra of Strabo (1. s. c. and 
xiv. p. 9<18. See Lcako's Asia Minor, 
p. 251, and cf. Biihr ad Inc.), which in 
his time was the boundary between 
Phrygia and Cai'ia. The hot springs 
near Sami Khvi seem to mark this 
site. It is certain that tho separation 
of the roads must have been nearly at 
this place (cf. Leake). Tho road to 
Sardis undoubtedly passed through the 
opening in Mount Mossogis where 
Tripolia stands, and then struck into 
the valley of the Cogamus. 

® Callatobus is mentioned by no 
other writer, if we except Stephen, 
who follows Herodotus. Perhaps it 
occupied the site of Philadelphia {Allah 
Sheher). The earthquakes to which 
this whole district (the Gatacecaumene 
of Strabo) is liable, account for the 
disappearance of cities. 
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fruit of the tamarisk.® Xerxes, who chose this way, found 
here a plane-tree'^ so beautiful, that he presented it with 
golden ornaments, and put it under the care of one of his 
Immortals.® The day after, he entered the Lydian capital. 

32. Here his first care was to send off heralds into Greece, 
who were to prefer a demand for earth and water, and to 
require that preparations should be made everywhere to feast 
the Khig. To Athens indeed and to Sparta he sent no such 
demand;® but these cities excepted, his messengers went 
everywhere. Now the reason why he sent for earth and water 
to states which had already refused, was this : he thought 
that although they had refused when Darius made the de- 
mand, they would now be too frightened to venture to say 
him nay. So he sent his heralds, Avishing to know for certain 
how it would be. 

33. Xerxes, after this, made prepai-ations to advance to 
Abydos, where the bridge aci’ess the Hellespont * from Asia to 
Eurojie was lately finished. Midway between Sestos and 


® The tamarisk still grows in ahan- 
dance down the whole valley of the 
Cogatiius (Hamilton, vol, ii. pp. 374- 
370). 

7 The plane-trees of this district are 
magnificent. Mr, Hamilton noticed 
tlio “ halP-riiiricd trunk of one of the 
most gigantic ho had ever scon ” neai* 
Laodicoa {Eslci Hisnar), in Iho valley of 
the Lyons (Asia Minor, i. ,p. 517)* 


® Infra, oh. 83. 

® The reason for this abstinence is 
given below (oh. 133). 

* The site of this bridge is .supposed 
to have been from Nagar.a Point to the 
low spot eastward of Sestos, where the 
level shore on either side is convenient 
for the march of troops. Tho channel 
is more than 7 stadia broad, being 
about mile English. — [G. W.] 
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Madytus® in the Hellespontine Chersonese, and right over 
against Abydos, thero is a rocky tongue of land which runs 
out for some distance into the sea. This is the place where 
no long time afterwai'ds the Greeks under Xanthippus, the 
son of Ariphron, took Artayctes the Persian, who was at that 
time governor of Sestos, and nailed him lining to a planli.^ 
He was the Artayctes who brought women into the temple 
of Protesilaiis at Elaus, and there was guilty of most unholy 
deeds. 

34. Towards this tongue of land then, the men to whom the 



Kag&ra Point, Abydos (from the East), 


- Madytns was oae of the less im- (xxxi. 16, and sxxiu. 38). It had also 

portant cities of the Chersonese. It been noticed by Hecatsens (Steph. 

is omitted by Scylax and Ptolemy, Bys, ad voc.). The place and name 
Xenophon however mentions it (Hel- remain in the modem Maito. 
len. 1 . i. § 3) j and Livy in two places “ Vide infra, ix. 116-120. 
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business was assigned, carried out a double bridge from 
Abydos ; and while the Phoenicians constructed one hne with 
cables of white flax, the Egyptians in the other used ropes 
made of papyrus. Now it is seven fmdongs across from Abydos 
to the opposite coast.* When, therefore, the channel had 
been bridged successfully, it happened that a great storm 
arising broke the whole work to pieces, and destroyed all that 
had been done. 

85. So when Xerxes heard of it, he was fuU of wrath, and 
straightway gave orders that the Hellespont should receive 
three hundred lashes, and that a pair of fetters should be east 
into it. Naj^ I have even heard it said, that he bade the 
branders take their ii-ons and therewith brand the Hellespont. 
It is certain that he commanded those who scom’ged the 
waters to utter, as they Ia.shed them, these barbarian and 
wicked words : “ Thou bitter Avater, thy lord lays on thee this 
punishment because thou hast Avi’onged him without a cause, 
haA'ing suffered no OA’il at his hands. Verily King Xerxes 
Avill cross thee, AA-hcther thou Avilt or no. WeU dost thou 
deserve that no man should honom thee with sacrifice ; for 
thou art of a truth a treacherous and unsavoury river.”® 
While the sea was thus punished by his orders, he Hkewise 
commanded that the OA'erseers of the work should lose their 
heads.® 

36. Then they, whose business it was, executed the unpleas- 
ing task laid upon them ; and other master-builders were set 


* Supra, iv. 85, note 
® The remark of Sir. Blakeslcy is 
just, that “ tlio Hellespont, perfectly 
land-locked, and ■with a stream run- 
ning some three knots an hour, 
presents to a person who is sailing on 
it altogether the appearance of a 
river j ** and that ** it is from this 
notion that the epithets wAart; and 
awelpuy are applied to it in the Ho- 
meric poems (not. ad loc). 

Mr. Grote has well vindicated the 
several points of this narrative from the 
sceptical doubts thrown out by Larcber 


(note ad loc.), Muller (Klcine Schrif- 
teu, ii. pp. 77, 78), Thirlwall (Hist, of 
Greece, ii. p. 252), Stanley (ad JEseb. 
Pers. 728), Blotnlicld (ibid.), and 
others (Hist, of Greece, v. pp. 21-24). 
They are thoronghly in keeping with 
the character of an Oricutal despot, 
and with traits which writers mimical 
to Herodotus record of Xerxes. (Com- 
pare the letter to Mount Athos in 
Plutarch, ii. p. 455, E, and the mes- 
sage of insult to Apollo, recorded by 
Ctesias, Exc. Pei's. § 27.) 
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over the work, who accomphshed it in the way which I will 
now describe. 

They joined together triremes and penteconters, 360 to 
support the bridge on the side of the Euxine Sea, and 314 to 
sustain the other ; and these they placed at right angles to the 
Sea, and in the direction of the cmrent of the Hellespont, 
relieving by these means the tension of the shore cables.^ 
Having joined the vessels, they moored them with anchors of 
unusual size, that the vessels of the bridge towards the Euxine 
might resist the winds which blow from within the straits, and 
that those of the more western bridge® facing the Egoan, might 
withstand the winds which set in from the south and from the 
south-east.® A gap was left in the penteconters in no fewer 
than three places, to afford a passage for such light craft as 
chose to enter or leave the Euxine. "When all this was done, 
they made the cables taut from the shore by the help of 


^ I agree with Mr. Groto (Hist, of ; 
Greece, v. p. 2G, note) as to the con- ' 
struction and meaning of this difficult 
passage. Herodotus considers the 
shore cables to bo the real bridge (ride 
supra, ch, 34), and the ships to be only 
a support rciidci’cd neccs.saiy by the 
unusual width of the cliauuol. Ho 
has in his mind the bridges over rivers, 
common in Persia (Xen, Anab. ii. 4), 
which gave the idea of tliis grand 
work, where, if the stream was nar- 
row, the ropes jiassed from shore to 
shore required no support at all ; if it 
was wider, they had to bo sustained 
by boats, or some other contrivance. 
The ships sustaining the ropes were 
moored, (he says) parallel to the 
stream of the Hellespont, and so at 
rifjht angles with the ICuxinc, the 
longest direction of which he knew to 
be from oast to west. Triremes and 
penteconters were used indifferently 
ill the work, the greatest number in 
the upper bridge, either because the 
channel was wider at that part, or 
because, to meet the full force of the 
current, greater strength was required. 
All the ships were moored stem and 


stern dow'ii the stream of the nolles- 
pont, w'hich hoi'o runs ■with consider- 
able rapidity (Wood’s Description of 
the Troad, p. 320; Chandler, vol. i. 
p. 12 ; KermeU’s Gcograph. of Herod, 
p. 123. Compare the Homeric epithet, 
ayAppooSj II. ii. 845, xii. 30). Pro- 
bably they almost touched one another, 
except in the three places where an 
iutciwal was left. 

® Wo see hero that Herodotus is 
aivaro of the fact, that tlio real direc- 
tion of tho Hellespont is north-r-'a.-jt 
and south-orest, not due north and 
south. 

® One would have expected south- 
west licrc, luther than south-eus^, ns 
the Hellespont lies most open to a 
wind from that quarter. Herodotus 
perhaps speaks from local knowledge 
of the actual direction of the highest 
■winds. We certainly cannot take 
Notas and Darns (as Mr. Blakeslcy 
does) for winds blowing up and down 
the channel respectively. They are 
Box>aratcd by only one point of tho 
compass. (See the tables in Gottling’s 
Hesiod, pp. 38, 39.) 
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wooden capstans. This time, moreover, instead of naing the 
two materials separately, they assigned to each bridge six 
cables, two of which w'ere of white flax, while fom- were of 
papyrus. Both cables were of the same size and- quality; but 
the flaxen were the heavier, weighing not less than a talent the 
cubit. "^^Tien the bridge across the channel was thus complete, 
trunks of trees were saum into planks, which were cut to the 
width of the bridge, and these were laid side by side upon the 
tightened cables, and then fastened on the top. This done, 
brushwood was brought, and arranged ujion the planks, after 
which earth was heaped upon the brushwood, and the whole 
trodden down into a solid mass. Lastly a bulwark was set up 
on either side of this causeway, of such a height as to prevent 
the sumpter-beasts and the horses from seeing over it and 
taldng fright at the water. 

87. And now when all was jirepared — the bridges, and the 
works at Athos, the breakwaters about the mouths of the 
cutting, which were made to hinder the surf from blocking up 
the entrances,^ and the cutting itself ; and when the news came 
to Xerxes that this last was completely finished, — then at 
length the host, having first wmtered at Sardis, began its 
march towards Abydos, fully equipped, on the first approach 
of spring. At the moment of departui-e, the sun suddenly 
quitted his seat in the heavens, and disappeared, though thei-e 
were no clouds in sight, but the sky was clear and serene.® 
Day was thus turned into night ; whereupon Xerxes, who saw 
and remarked the prodigy, was seized with alarm, and send- 
ing at once for the Magians, inquired of them the meaning of 

' When these breakwaters were note ad loc.), but that there was one 
allowed to fall into decay, the two ends the year before, in the spring, April 
of the canal would soon be silted up, 19th, Herodotus may perhaps have 
and disappear. Hence the compara> nndci*8tood of the setting forth from 
tive obliteration of the cutting at its Sardis, what was told him of the de- 
two extremities. (See the Flan, page parture from Susa in the spring of the 
25.) preceding year. It may then have. 

' Astronomers declare that there been his own conjecfiire that the 
was no eclipse of the son visible in prodigy frightened Pythius. 

Western Asia this year (see Larchcr, 
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the portent. They replied — “God is foreshowing to the 
Greeks the destruction of their cities ; for the sun foretells for 
them, and the moon for us.” So Xer.^es, thus instructed,® 
proceeded on his way with great gladness of heart. 

38. The army had begun its march, when Pythius the 
Lydian, affrighted at the heavenly portent, and emboldened 
by his gifts, came to Xerxes and said — “Grant me, 0 my 
lord ! a favour which is to thee a light matter, but to me of 
vast account.” Then Xerxes, who looked for nothing less 
than such a prayer as Pythius in fact preferred, engaged to 
grant him whatever he wished, and commanded him to tell 
his wish freely. So Pythius, full of boldness, went on to 
say— 

“ 0 my lord ! thy servant has five sons ; and it chances that 
all are called upon to join thee in this march against Greece. 
I beseech thee, have compassion upon my years ; and let one 
of my sous, the eldest, remain behind, to be my prop and stay, 
and the guardian of my wealth. Take with thee the other 
four; and when thou hast done all that is in thy heart, mayest 
thou come back in safety.” 

39. But Xerxes w'as greatly angered, and replied to him : 
“Thou wretch! darcst thou sj)eak to me of thy son, when 
I am myself on the march against Greece, with sons, and 
brothers, and kinsfolk, and friends ? Thou, who art my bond- 
slave, and art in duty bound to follow me with all thy house- 
hold, not excepting thy wife! Know that man’s spirit dwelleth 
in his ears, and when it hears good things, straightway it fdls 
all his body with delight ; but no sooner does it hear the 
contrary than it heaves and swells with passion. As when 
thou didst good deeds and madest good offers to me, tliou 
wert not able to boast of having outdone the king in bounti- 
fulness, so now when thou art changed and growm impudent, 

“ The e.'iijlaiiatioii is not particularly (Aristoph. Pao. 396-40.3) ; and the Sun 
clear. The Sun and Moon were both (Mithrn) more especially (see Book i. 
worshipped by the Persians from a oh. 131, noteS). The anecdote is 
very early date (supra, vol. i. p. 4-18), probably apocryphal, 
as the Greeks seem to have been atvare 
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thou shalt not receive all thy deserts, but less. For thyself 
and four of thy five sons, the entertainment which I had 
of thee shall gain protection ; but as for him to whom thou 
clinge.st above the rest, the forfeit of his life shall be thy 
punishment.” Having thus spoken, forthwith he commanded 
those to whom such tasks were assigned, to seek out the 
eldest of the sons of Pythius, and having cut his body 
asunder, to place the two halves, one on the right, the other 
on the left, of the great road, so that the army might march 
out between them.^ 

40. Then the King’s orders were obeyed ; and the army 
marched out between the two halves of the carcase. First of 
all went the baggage-bearers, and the sumpter-beasts, and 
then a vast crowd of many nations mingled together without 
any intervals,® amounting to more than one half of the army. 
After these troops an empty space was left, to separate 
between them and the King. In front of the King went first a 
thousand horsemen, picked men of the Persian nation — then 
spearmen a thousand, likewise chosen troops, with their 
spear -heads pointing towards the ground — next ten of the 
sacred horses called Nissan, all daintily caparisoned. (Now 
these horses are called Nissan, because tliej^ come from the 
Nissan plain, a vast flat in Media, producing horses of 
unusual size.®) After the ten sacred horses came the holy 


^ Compare "with this the similar 
story of QSobazus (iv. 8<1). Tlic tales 
are important, as indicating the rigour 
with which personal service was ex- 
acted among the Oriental nations, 
especially when the monarch' was him- 
self going to the field. Sec tlic 
remarks of Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, 
V. pp. 36, 37). 

® I do not understand Herodotus to 
mean that the soldiers of the different 
nations were mixed together, as the 
soldiers from different provinces in 
the French army (Larcher, ad loc.), 
but only that the contingents of the 
various nations were not separated by 
intervals, but marched without any 


regular order in a single body. It is 
plain from the whole narrative (infm, 
ch, (i0-8G, 210; ix. 31), that in the 
Persian army, ns in the Greek, the 
contingents of the several nations 
formed distinct and scjiarate corps. 
Compare the account of Xenophon 
(Anab. i. viii. 5 9; nd»/Tcs Be oStoi 
tcarA €0tfV7 ey irAijpei WpcpTrai/ 

€Katrroy rb e0yos ^iropeiiero) ; and 
see also Arrian (Exped. Alex. iii. 11). 

® The Nisroan breed of horses con- 
tinued in repute down to tlic times of 
Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 6). They 
excelled all others in size and speed 
(Strab. apiffTois zeal fieyiarois } Said, 
ad TOC. fixMTTOt), and were generally 
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chariot of Jupiter/ drawn by eight milk-white steeds' with 
the charioteer on foot behind them holding the reins ; for 
no mortal is ever allowed to mount into the car. Next to 
this came Xerxes himself, riding in a chariot drawn by Nissean 
horses, with his charioteer, Patiramphes, the son of Otanes, 
a Persian, standing by his side.® 

the property of the Persian kings or ^ The snored chariot of Jnpitor (Or- 
noblos of the highest mnk. mnzfl) is mentioned by Xonoj)lion in 

The siLnation of the Isisacan piain his description of the train of Cyms 

from which they wei’c said to derive, (Gyrop. viii. iii. 12). The white horses 

tlieir name, is nncertain. According had golden yokes, and were adorned 

to Strabo, some placed it in Armenia with garlands. It was followed, he 

(xii. p. 763, 7fi9). Others, according says, by the chariot of the Sun 

to Saidas (ad voc. N/craioi/), in Persia. (Mithras), and by another chariot, 

The general consent, however, of the sacred apparently to the elomout of 

best writers as.signs it to Media, whore fire. Does this mark tho progress in 

Ave kuoAv from the Behistun Inscrip- corruption of the Persian I'cligioii 

tion, that there was a district Nisasa between the date of Xerxes, and that 

or Nisnya (col. i. par. 3, § 11). As of Artaxerxes Mnemon, with the 

Alexander visited it on his way from customs of whoso time Xenophon Avas 
Opis to Ecbataca (Arrian, Exp, Alex. alone acquainted ? 
vii, 13), it may probably have been ® Tho Persian monarohs fought 
the^ tract of excellent pa.stnro land from chariots doivn to tho em of the 

AvHch lies bctAA’eon Belitstun and Maoodonian conquest. This is plain 

Khon'amMad, known as tho plains from Arrian (Exp. Alo.x. ii. 11, iii. 15) 

of Khawah and Alistar, (Soo Sir H. and other Avriters (Q. Curt. iv. i. 5 1 

Kawlinson’s march from Zohab to and 15, § 2t; Diocl. Sic. xvii. 31). 

Khuzistan, in the Geographical Herein they folloA/ed the practice of 

Society s Journal, vol. ix. p. 100.) the Assyrian kings, as a^jpears from 
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41. Thus rode forth Xerxes from Sardis — but he was accus- 
tomed every now and then, when the fancy took him, to alight 
from his chariot and travel in a litter. Immediately behind 
the King there followed a body of a thousand spearmen, the 
noblest and bravest of the Persians, holding their lances in 
the. usual manner ® — then came a thousand Persian horse, 
picked men — then ten thousand, picked also after the rest, 
and serving on foot.* Of these last one thousand carried 
spears with golden pomegranates at their lower end instead 
of spikes ; and these encircled the other nine thousand, who 
bore on their si^ears pomegi’anates of silver. The spearmen 
too who pointed their lances towards the ground, had golden 
pomegranates ; and the thousand Persians who followed close 
after Xerxes, had golden apples.® Behind the ten thousand 
footmen came a body of Persian cavalry, hlcewise ten 
thousand; after ■which there was again a void space for as 
much as two furlongs ; and then the rest of the army followed 
in a confused crow'd. 

42. The march of the army, after leaving Lydia, was 
directed upon the river Caictis and the land of Mysia. 
Beyond the Caicus the road, leaving Mount Cana upon the 
left, passed through the Atamean plain,® to the city of 


the sculptures recently oxcavateel. 
I’ho chariot used seems to have been 
(like those of the Greeks and Homnn.s) 
light and small, affording burcly room 
for three men to stand in it. In battle 
and in hunting, the king and his 
charioteer wero the only occupants, 
and Btood side by sido ; on occasions 
of state there was a third person in the 
car, an attendant who bore the royal 
parasol. The reprosoutatiou on pre- 
ceding page, taken from Ker Porter, 
will furnish a tolcmbly correct notion 
of the chariots of the Persian kings. 



® That is, with the point upward, 
i These were probably the Im- 
mortals, who arc spoken of in ch. 83, 
and ai-e there said to have served on 
foot. 

- See Athen. Deipn, xii. p. 514, B. 
In the sculptures at Persepolis, the 
spearmen, who ev^idently represent the 
body-guard of tho king, have the 
loAVcr extremity of their speai'S orna- 
mented with a ball, which may be 
either an apple or a pome^'onate. 
They bear their spears erect. 


3 The route of Xerxes from Sardis ' tho Hormus, and then followed the 
to the Ga'ious is uncertain. He may j coast luad by Oynte, 3Iynna, 
either have descended the valley of I neiim, and Elosa; or he may have 
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Caarina.* Quitting this, the troops advanced across the plain 
of Thebe,® passing Adra.iaj'ttium,®and Antandrus,’ the Pelasgic 
city ; then, holding Mount Ida upon the left hand,® it entered 
the- Trojan territory. On this march the Persians suffered 
some loss; for as they bivouacked during the night at the 


crossed the hill by Lake Gygaea, and 
entered the upper valley of the 
Caicos, where moderns reach it on 
their way from Thyatira (Ak.hissar) 
to Pergamos (Sergma). The latter is 
the shorter, but the former the easier 
route. 

With respect to the situation of the 
Atamean plain, vide supra, i. ICO, 
nnd vi. 2S, 29. The geography of this 
tract is still very partially known. By 
Mount Cana, Herodotus appears to 
mean the modern Mount Karada, 
opposite the aoutb-oastern extremity 
of Mytileuc. The army would natu- 
rally leave this mountain to the left 
before entering the Atarncan plain, 
which was on the coast near Dclieli 
£ieui. In after times the name of 
Cana or Canto was applied to a much 
larger district (Strab. xiii. p. 883.) 

■* The situation of Carina can only 
be conjectured. It appears from this 
passage to have lain on a ridge sepa- 
rating the Atarneau plain from tliatof 
Thehe. This district is still unex- 
plored, I believe. Carina was a city 
of some consequence at the time of 
the Ionian colonization, and funiished 
colonists to Ephesus (Ephor. ap. 
Stoph. Byz. ad voc. Bet'i/a). After the 
time of Herodotus it di.sappear.'4 from 
history, being only mentioned by 
Pliny, and then as a place that had 
ceased to exist (H. N. v. 30), 

•* The plain of Thebe was so called 
from an ancient town of that name in 
the northern part of the plain, at the 
ffjot of Mount Ida. Kuins of this 
town, celebrated as being the native 
city of Andromache (Horn. II. vi. 
395; xxii. 470), remained to the time 
of Strabo (xiii. p. 879). The plain, 
in the centre of which the city of 
Adramyti (Adramyttium) now stands, 


is one of great beauty and fertility 
(Fellows, Asia Minor, p, 42 ; cf. Liv. 
xxxvii. 19; Pulyb. xvi. 1), and was in 
ancient times a constant object of 
contention, first between the Mysians 
and Lydians, and afterwards between 
them and the Greeks (Strab. 1. s. c.). 

® Adramyttinm is said to have been 
founded by Adramytes, or Adramys, 
son of one of the Lydian kings (cf. 
Aristot. ajj. Steph. Byz. sub. voc. 
*ASpa/j.vTr€toPy and Xic. Dam. Fr. 63). 
It vras given to the ejected Delians by 
Pharnaces, in the tenth year of the 
Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. v. 1 ; cf. 
viii. 108) ; and from that time seem-s 
to have been reckoned a Greek city 
(Scylax, Pcripl. pp. 87, 88). Tlio 
modern town of Adramyti, which re- 
tains both the name and site, boasts 
but few remains of the ancient city 
(Fellows, nt supra), 

’ For the situation of Antandrus, 
vide supra, v. 26. The march of 
Xenophon from Troy to Pergannis 
may ccmveuicntly be compared with 
this portion of the route of Xerxes 
(tyr^vdey iTropevovro 8io rfis Tpoioj, Koi 
virep^ivTes r^y ''l^rjy, els '^A.yTav^pov 
atpucvovyrai irpHnov' elra irapa B^arrav 
vopeuofi^yoi rijs AvStaf, els Q^ffiiis veBioy. 
'Kyrevdey Bi* *ATpa/AvrTiov /cal Keproyiov 
irap^ ^Arapvea els Kat/coi; rreStoy eAdoyres, 
Xiepyajxov KaTaXa>i0arou<rt tus Muirias. 
Amib. VII. viii. §§ 7, 8). 

® The true Ida must have been left 
considerably to the right, the army 
crossing the ridge which extends from 
it westward, and terminates in Cape 
Baiba. Herodotus appears to have 
given the name of Ida to the high- 
lands which close in the valley of the 
Scamander on the left, lying west and 
south of BimarhasM. (See the Chart 
on the following page.) 
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foot of Ida, a storm of thunder and lightning hm-st upon 
them, and killed no small number. 

43. On reaching the Seamander, which was the first 
stream, of all that they had crossed since they left Sardis, 
whose water failed them and did not suffice to satisfy the 
thirst of men and cattle,^ Xerxes ascended into the Pergamus 
of Priain,^ since he had a longing to behold the place. AA^ien 
he had seen everything, and inquired into all particulars, he 
made an offering of a thou, sand oxen to the Trojan Minerva, 
while the Magians pomed libations to the heroes who were 
slain at Troy.^ The night after, a panic fell upon the camp : 
but in the morning they set off with dajdight, and skirting on 
the left hand the towns Ehoeteum, Ophryneum, and Dardanus 


® Though the Scaraancler of Hero- 
dotus (the modern Uendere) has a bed 
from. 200 to 300 feet broad, yet the 
stream in the dry season is reduced to 
a slender brook not moro than three 
feet deep (Geograph. Jouru, vol. xii. 
p, 31). It may therefore easily have 
proved insuflioioiit to afford ffoful 
water for tlio entire host. Sec the 
remarks of ^r. Gioto (Eiab, of Greece, 
vol. V. p. 37). 

^ By the “ Pergamus of Priain ” is 
to be understood the acropolis of 
^cw Ilium, which claimed, aud was 
believed till after the time of Alex- 
ander, to stand upon the site of tlic 
ancient city (Strab. xiii. p. 855). 
Hither Alexander also ascended, and 
sacrificed to ^liuerva (Arrian, Exp. 
Alex. i. 11 ; Strab. 1. s. c.). The ruins 
near Knm-Icieui, five miles to llie 
south-east of Kum-lcalelt, or the lower 
castle of the Dardanelles, mark the 
situation of Newllium. (SceLeakc*s 
Asia !Minor, p. 27®.) 

I'hc ([iicstiou of the situation of the 
Homeric Ilium scarcely comes within 
the province of a commentator on 
Herodotus. I may however be al- 
lowed to express an opinion (which 
recent discoveries have not shaken) 
in favour of the views of those who 
distingnish between Old nud New 


Ilium, and place the former at BunaV’ 
hashiy on the left bank of tho xdver. 
(See the aceompanying map.) 

® These acts are “strange if true." 
They may have been done to concili* 
alo the Asiatic Greeks, whose defec- 
tion was feared (infra, chs. 51, 521. 
Or they may have been acts of 
ship, of which the Greohs misunder- 
stood, or misropresented, the true 
character. The Magi would bo as 
little likely as the Achacraenian Per- 
sians, to sacrifice to the heroes who 
fell at Troy and to the Trojan Mi- 
nciva. 

* These were all places of small im- 
portance on or near the coast. Rhce- 
teuni, accoicling to Strabo, w'as Bcven 
Tniles from Sigeum, at the mouth of 
the Hellespont (Strnb. xiii. p. 859). 
H was situated near tho barrow of 
Ajax, which is still a marked feature 
on tho eastern edge of the Trojan 
plain. Col, liCake ident-ifieB llhcetciiTii 
with the rnins (Paleo.Kastro) near 
It-Qhelme$f which stand on an emi- 
nence overlooking the strait (liCako’s 
Asia Minor, p. 275) ; but these arc 
moat probably the remains of Ophry- 
neam (sec Geog. Jonm. vol. xii. p. 39), 
which was said to have been the 
burial-place of Hector (Aristodom. 
Theb. Pr. G). Bheeteum may hare 
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(which borders on Ahydos), on the right the Teucrians of 
Gergis/ so reached Ahydos.® 

44. Arrived here, Xerxes wished to look upon all his host ; 
so, as there was a throne of white marble upon a hill near the 
city,® which they of Ahydos had prepai’ed beforehand, by the 
King’s bidding, for his especial use, Xerxes took his seat on 
it, and, gazing thence uiion the shore below, beheld at one 
view all his land forces and all his ships. While thus 
employed, he felt a desire to behold a sailing-match among 
his ships, which accordingly took place, and was won by the 
Phoenicians of Sidon, much to the joy of Xerxes, who was 
delighted alike with the race and w'ith his army. 

43. And now, as he looked and saw the whole Hellespont 
covered with the vessels of his fleet, and all the shore and 
every plain about Abj^dos as full as possible of men, Xerxes 
congratulated himself on his good fortune ; but after a little 
while, he wept. 

46. Then Ai'tabanus, the King’s uncle (the same who at the 
first so freely spake his mind to the King, and advised him 
not to lead his army against Greece), when he heard that 
Xerxes was in tears, wont to him, and said — 

“How different, sire, is what thou art now doing, from 
what thou didst a little wliUc ago ! Then thou didst con- 
gratulate thyself ; and now, behold ! thou weepest.” 

“ There came upon me,” replied he, “ a sudden pity, when 
I thought of the shortness of man’s life, and considered that 


occupied the hill immediately op^WBito 
tho tomb of Ajax, where there ai*c 
traces of a town. Concerning the 
Hite of Dardamis, vide supra, v. 117. 

* Supra, V. 122. 

® Tho remains of Abydos lie a little 
north of the upper castle of the Dar- 
dauelles (Sultanieh-ICalessi), between 
the fort and tho extremity of the pro- 
montory facing Sestoa. They are so 
slight that Sir C. Fellows passed thorn 
once without perceiying them (Asia 
Minor, p. 80). 


® It may be questioned whether by 
vpoe^eSprj \l9ou \evKov a throne is in- 
tended, and not rather an elevated 
j/laf/onn w'licreon tho king’s tlu’one, 
which ho carried with him (infra, viii. 
90), w^as to be placed. Such artificial 
platforms are found in tiie Assyrian 
sculptures (Layard's Niucych and 
Babylon, p. 150), Thrones of white 
marble ^voro not, howeyer, iiziknown 
to the Greeks. (See Walpole’s Tur- 
key, vol. i. 310.) 
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of all this host, so numerous as it is, not one will he alive 
when a hundred years are gone by.” 

“ And yet there are sadder things in life than that,” 
returned the other. “ Short as our time is, there is no man, 
whether it be here among this multitude or elsewhere, who is 
so happy, as not to have felt the wish — I will not say once, 
hut full many a time — that he were dead rather than alive. 
Calamities fall upon us ; sicknesses vex and harass us, and 
make life, short though it be, to appear long. So death, 
through the wretchedness of om' life, is a most sweet refuge 
to omr race ; and God, who gives us the tastes that we enjoy 
of pleasant times, is seen, in his very gift, to be envious.” 

47. “ True,” said Xerxes ; “ human life is even such as 
thou hast painted it, 0 Artabanns ! But for this very reason 
let us tmm oxir thoughts from it, and not dwell on what is so 
sad, when pleasant things are in hand. Tell me rather, if the 
vision which we saw had not apjieared so plainly to thyself, 
wouldst thou have been still of the same mind as formerly, 
and have continued to dissuade me from warring against 
Greece, or wovddst thou at this time think differently ? Come 
now, tell me this honestly.” 

“ 0 King ! ” replied the other, “ may the dream which 
hath appeared to us have such issue as we both desire ! For 
my own part, I am still fuU of feai’, and have scarcely power 
to control myself, wdien I consider all our dangers, and 
especially ■when I see that the two things which are of most 
consequence are alike opposed to thee.” 

48. “ Thou strange man ! ” said Xerxes in reply — “ what, I 
pray thee, are the two things thou speakest of ? Does my 
land army seem to thee too small in number, and will the 
Greeks, thinkest thou, bring into the field a more numerous 
host ? Or is it our fleet which thou deemest weaker than 
theirs ? Or art thou fearful on both accounts ? If in thy 
judgment we faU, short in either respect, it were easy to bring 
together with all speed another armament.” 

49. “ 0 King ! ” said Artabanus, “ it is not possible that a 
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man of understanding should find fault with the size of thy 
aiTny or the number of thy ships. The more thou addest to 
these, the more hostile will those two things, whereof I spake, 
become. Those two things are the land and the sea. In all 
the wide sea tliere is not, I imagine, anywhere a harbour large 
enough to receive thy vessels, in case a storm arise, and 
afford them a sure 2 n'otectiou. And yet thou wilt want, not 
one such harbour only, but many in succession, along the 
entire coast by which thou ai't about to make thy advance. 
In default then of suqh harbom’s, it is well to bear in mind 
that chances rule men, and not men chances. Such is the 
first of the two dangers ; and now I will speak to thee of the 
second. The land will also be thine enemy; for if no one 
resists thy advance, as thou proeeedest further and fm-ther, 
insensibly allured onwards (for who is ever sated with suc- 
cess ?), thou wilt find it more and more hostile. I mean this, 
that, should nothing else withstand thee, yet the mere dis- 
tance, becoming greater as time goes on, will at last jnoduce a 
famine. Methinks it is best for men, when they take counsel, 
to be timorous, and imagine all jrossiblc calamities, but when 
the time for action conies, then to deal boldly.” 

50. Whereto Xerxes answered — “There is reason, 0 Arta- 
banus ! in evei’ything which thou hast said ; but I jiray thee, 
fear not all things alike, nor count uji every risk. For if 
in each matter that comes before us thou wilt look to all 
possible chances, never wilt thou achieve anything. Far better 
is it to have a stout heart always, and suffer one’s share of 
evils, than to be ever fearing what may happen, and never 
incur a mischance. Moreover, if thou ivilt oppose whatever is 
said by others, without thyself showing us the sure course 
which we ought to take, thou aiH; as likely to lead us into 
failure as they who advise differently ; for thou art but on a 
par with them. And as for that sure course, how canst thou 
show it us when thou art but a man ? I do not believe thou 
canst. Success for the most port attends’ those who act 
boldly, not those who weigh everything, and are slack to ven- 
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ture. Thou seest to how great a height the power of Persia 
has now reached — never would it have grown to this point 
if they who sate upon the throne before me had been like- 
minded with thee, or even, though not like-minded, had 
listened to councillors of such a spuit. ’Tw'as by brave ven- 
tures that they extended their sw'ay ; for great cmpu’cs can 
only be conquered by great risks. We follow then the example 
of om- fathers in making this march ; and we set forward at 
the best season of the year; so, wiien we have brought 
Em’ope under us, w'e shall return, without suffering from want 
or experiencing any other calamity. For wiiile on the one 
hand we carry vast stores of provisions with us, on the other 
we shall have the grain of all the countries and nations that 
w'e attack ; since our march is not directed against a pastoral 
people, but against men who are tillers of the ground.” 

51. Then said Aitabanus — “If, sire, thou art determined 
that we shall not fear anything, at least hearken to a counsel 
w'hich I wish to offer ; for when the matters in hand are so 
many, one cannot but have much to say. Thou knowest that 
Cyrus the son of Cambyses reduced and made tributary to the 
Persians all the race of the loniaus, except only those of 
Attica.^ Now my advice is, that thou on no account lead 
forth these men against their fathers ; ® since we are well able 
to overcome them without such aid. Their choice, if we take 
them with us to the w'ar, lies between showing themselves the 
most wicked of men by helping to enslave their fatherland, or 
the most righteous by joining in the struggle to keep it free. 
If then they choose the side of injustice, they w'ill do us but 
scant good ; while if they determine to act justly, they may 
greatly injm’e our host. Lay thou to heart the old proverb, 
which says truly, ‘ The begiiming and end of a matter are not 
ahvays seen at once.’ ” 


’’ This, of coorse, was not true ; but 
tbo Persians might not unnaturally be 
supposed ignorant of all the Iordans 
of Europe except the Athenians. 


® Vide infra, viii. 22, where The- 
xnistocles makes use of the same ai'gu. 
ment. 
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52. “ Artabanus,” answered Xerxes, “ there is nothing in 
all that thou hast said, wherein thou art so wholly wrong as 
in this, that thou suspectest the faith of the lonians. Have 
they not given us the surest proof of then.- attachment, — a 
proof which thou didst thj^self witness, and likewise all those 
who fought with Darius against the Scythians ? When it lay 
wholly with them to save or to destroy the entire Persian 
army, they dealt by us honoiuably and with good faith, and 
did us no hurt at all. Besides, they will leave behind them 
in our country their wives, their children, and their proper- 
ties — can it then be conceived that they will attempt rebellion ? 
Have no fear, therefore, on this score ; but keep a brave heart 
and uphold my house and emj>ii‘e. To thee, and thee only, 
do I intrust my sovereignty.” 

53. After Xerxes had thus spoken, and had sent Artabanus 
away to return to Susa, he summoned before him all the 
Persians of most repute, and when they appeared, addressed 
them in these words ; — 

“ Persians, I have brought you together because I wished to 
exhort you to behave bravely, and not to sully with disgrace 
the former achievements of the Persian peoi>le, which are very 
great and famous. Bather let us one and all, singly and 
jointly, exert ourselves to the uttermost; for the matter 
wherein we are engaged concerns the common weal. Strain 
every nerve, then, I beseech you, in this war. Brave warriors 
are the men we march against, if report says true ; and such 
that, if we conquer them, there is not a people in all the 
world which will venture thereafter to withstand our arms. 
And now let us offer prayers to the gods ® wdio watch over the 
welfare of Persia, and then cross the channel.” 


9 Orznnzd is spoken of thronghoat 
the Inscriptions as ** the chief of the 
gods’’ (mathista Bdgdnayn) or the 
great God ” (Baga vazarlca) 5 and the 
** other gods *’ {aniyd taj/dho.) are often 
associated with him. The representa- 
tion of Herodotus is therefore so far 
correct ; but it is questionable whether 

VOL. IV. 


the Persians had the notion ascribed to 
them in this place, of a Ppccial euper- 
intondonce of different counlries by 
distinct deities. Gods whoso business 
it is to guard the king’s house (yithiya 
hagdlia) are mentioiicrl ; but national 
deities are nowhere indicated. 


£ 
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54. AU tliat day the preparations for the passage continued ; 
and on the morro^T they burnt all kinds of spices upon the 
bridges, and strewed the way with injutle-houghs, while they 
waited anxiously for the sun, which they hoped to see as he 
rose. And now the sun appeared ; and Xerxes took a golden 
goblet and poured from it a libation into the sea, praying the 
while, with his face turned to the sun,^ “that no misfortune 
might befal him such as to hinder his conquest of Eiu’oije, 
until he had penetrated to its uttermost boundaries.” After 
he had prayed, he cast the golden cup into the Helle.spont, 
and with it a golden bowl, and a Persian sword of the kiud 
which they call acbiaces.^ I cannot say for certain w'hether it 


1 No indication of tho -n-orship of 
Mitlira tao yet been found in tho in- 
scriptions of Xerxes, — none indeed 
until tho time of Artaxerxes Oohns, 
the fourth in descent from that mon- 
arch. Tho records however of the 
intervening period are almost a blank ; 
and on tho wholo it is not improbable 
that, so early as the reign of Xerxes, 


the cultus was fnlly estiiblishcd. A 
reverential regard for Mithi'a scorns to 
have been a part of tho religion 
brought by tho Arians from their pri. 
mitivo country. (See vol. i. Essay v. 
p. 418.) 

® Tho Persian acinaces was a short 
sword, not a soymitar. It was straight, 
not curved, as Josephus expressly do. 
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was as an offering to the sun-god that he threw these things 
into the deep, or whether he had repented of having scourged 
the Hellespont, and thought by his gifts to make amends to 
the sea for what he had done. 

65. When, however, his offerings were made, the army 
began to cross; and the foot-soldiers, with the horsemen, 
passed over by one of the bridges — ^that (namely) which lay 
towards the Euxine — while the snmpter-beasts and the camp- 
followers passed by the other, which looked on the Egean. 
Foremost went the Ten Thousand Persians, nil wearing gar- 
lands upon their heads ; and after them a mixed multitude of 
many nations. These crossed iipon the first day. 

On the next day the horsemen began the passage ; and with 
them went the soldiers who carried their sjrears uith the point 
downwards, g<arlanded, like the Ten Thousand ; — then came 
the sacred horses and the sacred chariot ; next Xerxes with 
his lancers and the thousand horse; then the rest of the 
army. At the same time the shijrs sailed over to the oi^irosite 
shore. According, however, to another account which I have 
heard, the King crossed the last. 

5G. As soon as Xerxes had reached the European side, he 
stood to contemplate his army as they crossed under tire lash.''* 
And the crossing continued dining seven days and seven 
nights, without rest or pau.se. ’Tis said that here, after 
Xerxes had made the passage, a Hcllespontian exclaimed — 

“ Wliy, 0 Jove, dost thou, in the likeness of a Persian man, 
and with the name of Xerxes mstead of thine own, lead the 
whole race of mankind to the destruction of Greece ? It 
would have been as easy for thee to destroj’ it without theii' 
aid ! ” 


dares (Ant. Jud. xx. 7, § 10). Repre- 
sentations of it abound in the Perse- 
politan and' other sculptures. It is 
seen hanging in its sbcalli, at the- 
wearer’s right side (Ainm. Marc. xvii. 
4), in the figures of attendants, while 
in those supposed to represent Mithra 


(see woodcut on previous page, and 
compare P. Lajard’s Culte de Mithras, 
a magnificent work I), it appears out 
of its scabbard. A siniiiav poniard is 
worn commonly by the IVjrsians of tho 
present day. 

® 8upra, ch, 22, note®. 
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57 . "When the v'hole army had crossed, and the troops were 
now upon their march, a strange prodigy appeared to them, 
whereof the king made no account, though its meaning was 
not difficult to conjecture. Now the prodigy was this : — a 
mare brought forth a hare. Hereby it was shown plainly 
enough, that Xerxes would lead forth his host against Greece 
with mighty pomp and splendour, but, in order to reach again 
the spot from which he act out, would have to run for his life. 
There had also been another portent, while Xerxes was still 
at* Sardis — a mule dropped a foal, neither male nor female ; 
but this likewise was disregarded. 

58. So Xerxes, despising the omens, marched fonvards ; 
and his land army accompanied him. But the fleet held an 
opposite course, and, sailing to the mouth of the Hellespont, 
made its way along the shore. Thus the fleet proceeded 
westward, making for Capo Sarpedon,® where the orders were 
that it should await the coming up of the troops ; but the land 
army marched eastward along the Chersonese, leaving on the 
right the tomb of Helle,“ the daughter of Athamas, and on the 
left the city of Cardia. Haiing passed through the town 
which is called Agora,’ they skirted the shores of the Gulf of 
Melas, and then crossed the river Melas, whence the gulf 


< “ Mulua uiulum peporit genitalia | 
liabeiitciii turn niaris tutn fciniuie j bu- 
poviora autyiu inariculinsi want.” The 
credulity of Herodotus >Yitli respect to 
poneuva is certuiuly «?roat. He relates 
these witliout the slifrhtortl doubt of 
their reality. His knowlcdj'o of the 
wonderful things tliat do occur, and ' 
his belief in tlie frecpiont sictivo inter- 
position of Divine Proviilcnco in the 
affairs of men, arc the cause of his 
ready faith. 

^ This ])assago alono sufficiently de- 
termines the -position of Capo Sarpe- 
don. Tlio point where the fleet and 
army would naturally rennito, and the 
only important promontory between 
the HeUespont and Doriscus, is tho 
modern Capo Gremea, Tho Scholiast 
on Apollonius Ehodiua (i. 922) indi- 
cates this site. 


® Tho moro gonoral tradition was 
that Hollo fell into the sea to which 
she gavo her name (Apollod. i. ix. § 5) ; 
but according to some, she arrived in 
the Ohersoueso, aud died thoro Hol- 
lanicus (Fr. 8S) says at Pnetyn. We 
may coneludo that tho tomb shown as 
hors was near this city, which was on 
the cast coast, and so to the right of 
tho army. 

’ This place is mentioned by Scylax 
(Peripl. p. 68) as lying between Pacfcya 
and Cardia ; and by Demosthenes as 
marking, in tho opinion of some, tho 
boundary of the Chersonoso to tho 
north (do Halones. § 40, p. 93). Appa- 
rently therefore it occupied tho site 
of Lysimocliia, which became Hexa- 
milium (PtoL Googr.iii. 11), and is now 
SexamiU (vide snpra, vi. 33, note “). 
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takes its name,® the waters of which they found too scapty to 
supply the host. From this point their march was to the 
west; and after passing iEnos,® an iEolian settlement, and 
likewise. Lake Stentoris,* they came to Doriscus.® 

59. The name Doriscus is given to a beach and a vast plain 
upon the coast of Thrace, through the middle of which flows 
the strong stream of the Hebrus. Here was the royal fort 
which is likewise called Doriscus, where Darius had main- 
tained a Persian garrison ever since the time when he attacked 
the Scythians. This place seemed to Xerxes a convenient 
spot for reviewing and numbering his soldiers ; which things 
accordingly he proceeded to do. The sea-cajjtains, who had 
brought the fleet to Doriscus, were ordered to take the vessels 
to the beach adjoining, where Sale stands, a city of the Samo- 
thracians, and Zone, another city.® Tlie beach extends to 
Serrheum,^ the well-lcnown promontory ; the whole district in 
former times was inhabited by the Giconiaiis.® Here then the 


* Snpra, yi. 41, note 

’ .^1108 retains its name almost un- 
cliangcd in the modern Enos (lat. 40" 
45', long. 26" i'). It >v.ns a place of 
considerablo strength (Liv. xxx. 16). 
According to Stephen (ad voo.) it iras 
once called Apsynlhus, and was a 
colony from Ciima. Ephorns liowover 
assorted that the first settlement was 
made from Alopeconnesns in the Cher- 
sonese, colonists being aftonvard added 
from Cnma and Mitylcne (Fr. 75). 
The ancient name of .^nos was Ptoly. 
obria (Strab. vii. p. 462 ; Stoph. Byz. 
snb voc.), from which arose the stories 
of King Poltys (Apollod. Ii. r. § 9; 
Plutarch, Apophtheg. ii. p. 174, C.). 

^ Pliny seems to have read Kifitva 
for Tiifurnv in this passage — at least he 
speaks of a "portusStenUmB" between 
the mouth of the Hebrus and .^nos 
(H. H. iv. 11) 5 but Herodotus appears 
to intend the vast lake or marsh on 
the l^t bank of the Hebrus (Mwritza), 
near its mouth, which ia one of the 
most remarkable features of this dis- 
triot. So Kiopert rightly judges 
(Earte von Hellas, Blatt v.). 


- Supra, T. 98, note 

^ Zoiid is mentioned by several an- 
cient writers, from Hecatmus down, 
wards (Ilecat. Fr. 132 j Scyl. Poripl. 
p. 65 j Plin. II. N. 1. s. 0 . ; Pomp. Mela, 
ii. 2; Apoll. llliod. i. 29); but the 
name of Sale is not found elsew'hero. 
This latter city had probably perished 
before the time of Alexander. Zond 
was not a place of nnj' consequence ; 
but it .'tcquiicd some colcbriry from 
the tradition which made it the scene 
of the famous miracle of Orpheus (see 
Apollonius and Mela, 1. s. c. ; compare 
also the Scholiast on Nicander, p. 23). 

* Serrhemn ia undoubtedly Cape 
itairi. It lay cast of Mesambrio, as is 
apparent both from the present passage 
and from another farther on (infra, oh. 
108). Pliny (H. H. iv. 11) and Appian 
(de Bell. Civ. iv. p- 648) give the name 
of Serrheum to the mountain, which 
canses the coast to project at this 
point ; and Livy (xxxi. 16) applies it to 
a fortified post built here to command 
the coast-road. This last is the SefifeToy 
tcTxos of Stephen (siib voo. 

' The Ciconiana wore a.mong the 
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captains were to bring their ships, and to haul them ashore 
for refitting, while Xeixes at Doriscus was employed in 
numbering the soldiers. 

60. What the exact number of the troops of each nation 
was I cannot say with certainty — ^for it is not mentioned by 
any one — but the whole land army together was fomid to 
amount to one million seven hundred thousand men. The 
manner in which the numbering took place was the following. 
A body of ten thousand men was brought to a certain place,’ 
and the men were made to stand as close together as possible ; 
after which a circle was drawn aromid them, and the men 
were let go : then where the eu'cle had been, a fence was built 
about the height of a man’s middle ; and the enclosure was 
filled continually with fresh troops, till the whole army had in 
this way been numbered. ^Vliou the numbering was over, the 
troops were di'awu up according to their several nations. 

Cl. Now these were the nations that took part in this 
e.xpedition.® The Persians, who wore on their heads the soft 
hat called the tiara, and about their bodies, tunics with 


most celelaatoA of ttio early Thraoiau 
tribes. Ifomcr i'c])reHcjnra them as 
inhabitint; this same tract at tlio time 
of the 'J'rojan War (Oclyss. i.'<. 39-59). 
Acooriling to Herodotus, whcui Xerxes 
iiiailo bis 'expedition, they wcix* still 
ma'Jtcr.s of a portion of rbe couutrv 
near tin's coast (infra, cb.s. 108 and 
110). At Olio time their limits .seem to 
have oxtemlod eastward even beyond 
tho Hebrus (see I’lin. IT. X. iv." II, 
“ Os Hobri ; portus Stontoris ; Oppi. 
dum ..^iio.s . . . Cicoiium quondam 
regio ; ” and oomparo Virg. Goorg. iv. 
.520-525). .After the expedition of 
Xerxes they di.sappcar from history. 

®Mauy people of Asia and Africa 
are roijrcsentcd in the Egyptian scnlp- 
tiirea ; and as some of them wore 
doubtless in tho army of Xerxes, it 
will be interesting to oompai’o their 
armature with that mentioned by 
Herodotus (soo pp. 56, 57, and com- 
pare vol. ii. p. 233). There is no 
appearance of tho amentum (iy xiAii), 


or thong for throwing the spear, in 
any of those subjects j though there 
is a hind of thong which fitted into a 
notch at the end of the fishing-spears 
I of the Egyptians ; but the amentum 
I passed round tho shaft about half-way 
I down, and was sometimes loft on it 
! when tliiown ; as when Philopoomon 
. was wounded by a javelin that passed 
j through both his thighs. 

I Those in No. I. (p. 56) ai’o — 1. the 
Shairotanai 2. the Tokari; 3. the 
Sli . . . . ; i. the Bebo. 

In No. II. are — 5. a man of Fouut ; 

6. Chiefs of Shari ; 7. the Hot-iL-no, aud 
one of their women. 

In No. m. (p, 57) — 1. a man of Knfa ; 
2 to &. some of the Khita (Hittites ?). 

In No. IV, are — 5. a man of Asmaor 
(Samaria ?) j 6. of Lemnn (Lebanon ?) ; 

7. of Ejinana or Eanaan (Canaan) ; 8, 

9. Blacks of Dar-sns and Bar-Ao? ; 
and 10, 11, Chiefs of Cush (Ethiopia). 
— [G.W.] ' ' 

^ The hat or cap here described^ and 
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sleeves, of divers colours, having iron scales upon them like 
the scales of a fish.® Their legs were protected by trousers ; 
and they bore wicker shields for bucklers ; their quivers 
hanging at their backs,® and their arms being a short spear, a 
bow of uncommon size, and arrows of reed. They had like- 
wise daggers suspended from their girdles along their right 
thighs. Otanes, the father of Xerxes’ wife, Amestris,^ was 
their leader. This people was known to the Greeks in ancient 
times by the name of Cephcnians ; but they called themselves 
and were called by their neighbours, Arteans.^' It was not 


called by Herodotus indifiercntly Kvp- 
fiairla (r. 49) and rtapa, fcems to be 
the same witli the |ilain “ round-topped 
cap, projecting at the top a little over 
the brows,” wbich is the ordinary 
head-dress of 4hoso who wear the 
Persian costume in the sculptures of i 
Persepolia. A rcpceseiitation lias boon ^ 
already given (vol. i. p. 261) . lu other ! 
respects the desoriptioii of Herodotus 
does not show any great correspond- I 
«noe with the Persepolitan ropresenta- 
tions. The weapons indeed are the 
same. The spear, the bow, tho quiver 
pendtuit at the back, and the dagger 
hanging from the girdle on the right 
side, are all fonnd. The spears how- 



sub voc. iir6. 

* Gtesias says (Bsca Pens. -§ 20) that 
Amestrie was the daughter of Onophaa, 
cr Anaphea, who was the sonof CManea 
the leonspirator (infra, eh. 62). He 
however names the conspirator Ono- 


ever are not remarkably short, being 
little loss tlian tho length of the Greet. 
i.e. about seven feet ; nor are the 
bows long, but what wo should call 
very short, namely about three feet. 
Coats of scale armour, common in the 
Assyrian sculptures, are nowhere 
found. Trousers arc worn, but no 
shield resembling our author’s descrip- 
tion of the yi^ftov (infra, ix. 62). The 
only shield found is very like tho Boeo- 
tian. Herodotus probably describes 
tho Persian costume of his own day, as 
does Xenophon that of bis (OjTop. vrr. 
i. § 2i compare Auab. I. viii. § 6). 
The subjoined figures, which are Per. 
sepolitan, will illustrate this note. 



phas (§ 14), so that he really agrees 
with Herodotus in everything except 
tho name. 

2 Stephen of Byzantium gives several 
accounts of this word. Arteea, he says, 
was, according to Hellanicus, the name 
of the region inhabited by the Per- 
sians, who were called Artisans on 
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till Perseus, the son of Jove and Danae, visited Cepheus, the 
son of Belus, and, marrying his daughter Andromeda, had by 
her a son called Perses (whom he left behind him in the 
country because Cepheus had no male offspring), that the 
nation took from this Perses the name of Persians.® 

. 62. The Medes had exactly the same equipment as the Per- 
sians ; and indeed the dress common to both is not so much 
Persian as Median.^ They had for commander Tigranes, of 
the race of the Achaemenids. These Medes were called 
anciently by all people Arians’;® hut when Medea, the Col- 
chian, came to them from Athens, they changed their name. 
Such is the account which they themselves give.® 


that account — an cxijlanation which 
leaves the real origin and import of 
the term untouched (cf. Stcph. Byz. 
sub voc. *ApTaia)» Again, he says, the 
Persians called ** meu ” in old times 
Artcci, as the Greeks called them 
** heroes/’ where Artaii seems con- 
fouudod with Arti. Tinally ho con- 
nects the prolix kpra in Artaxerxes, 
Artabaziis, &c., with Arla?an, which 
M’ould give the meaning of “great” (see 
above, vol. iii. App. Book vi., Note A, ad 
voc. Lassen agrees with this 

(Kcilinschriftcn, p. 162), Pcrlmps the 
most probable account that can be 
given of the name “ Artmans ” is the 
following. It stands for the Afarti of 
the Scythio tablets, which is not an 
Arian name at all, but the old Scythic 
title for the ancient inhabitants of 
Susiana, and (probably) of Persia 
Proper — which appears in later times 
under the forms of iberi, perhaps of 
Albanians, and again of Avars or 
Abars — all Turanian races. (See As. 
Soc. Journ. vol. xv. p. 4 j and again 
pp. 234^236.) The Persians wore thus 
Artseans only in the same sense that 
wo are Britons ; the title was first 
ethnic ; then territorial, as Hellanicus 
said ; it belonged really to the inhabi- 
tants of the region in question before 
the Persians invaded it. 

® Vide infra, ch. 150. I can discern 
no ray of truth in the fables respect- 
ing Perseus. Belus, king of Egypt (!), 


Cepheus his son, king of Ethiopia (!), 
and Perses, the grandson of the latter, 
who proceeds from Ethiopia to Persia, 
and there bccoiuca tho progenitor 
of the Persian kings (!), contradict 
all that is known of these countries, 
either historically or othnologically 
(see Apollocl. II. i. § 4j and iv. § 3 •, 
compare above, vi. 54, note®; and 
SCO also Sir G. Wilkinson’s note ® on 
Book ii. ch. 01). 

* Compare Book i. ch. 135, "where 
the adojttion by tho Persians of tho 
oi'dinary Median costume is mentioned. 
It appears by this passage that they 
likewise adopted their military equip- 
mont. 

® See Appendix to Book i. Essay 
iii. § 1. 

® It is evident that the Oriental na- 
tions in the time of Herodotus were 
not unwilling to claim a connection 
with tho flourishing and powerful 
Greek people, with whom they had 
recently made acquaintance. The 
Egyptians accepted the story of 
Banaus (ii. 91), and maintained that 
they conferred favonrs on Menelans at 
the time of the Trojan War (ii. 118, 
119) . The PersiauB declared they got 
their name from Fersens (vi. 54), and 
the Modes theirs from Medea! I 
doubt if truth of a/ny hind is hidden 
under these fictions, whioh seem to 
me rather the produce of unsorupulous 
servility. 
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The Cissians were equipped in the Persian fashion, except 
in one respect : — ^they wore on their heads, instead of hats, 
fillets.^ Anaphes, the son of Otanes, commanded them*. 

The Hyrcanians ® were likewise armed in the same way as 
the Persians. Their leader was Megapanus, the same who 
was afterwards satrap of Babylon. 

63. The Assyrians Avent to the lA'ar Avith helmets upon their 
heads made of brass, and plaited in a strange fashion which it 
is not easy to describe. They carried shields, lances, and 
daggers very like the Egyjitian ; ® but in addition, they had 


^ The fiirpa, Avhich was woin also 
by the Cyprian princes in the fleet of 
Xerxes (infra, cli. DO), anti by the 
Babylonians as psu’fc of tlioir ordinary 
cudtuLuo (supra, i. lOo), was regarded 
both by Greeks and Homans as a 
token of effeminacy (Aristoph. Thestu. 
SilS, ed. Bothe ; Tirg. iv. 216). 
It is generally thought to have been a 
sort of turban (see Biot, of Antiq. 
s. r. Oaiantica; Scott and Liddell, 
Lex. 8, Y, fiirpa) j but this is uncertain. 
It may perhaps have been a more 



Susianiaa Head-dress. 


band or fillet, such as the Assyrian 
scnlptures assign to the people in 
question. 


® On tho Hyrcanians, and the other 
obscuro tribes here mentioned, see the 
Appendix, Blc. vii., Essay i. § 3, ct seqq. 

® Tho .^Syrians do not appear from 
tho monuments to Iiavo boon armed 
like the Egyptians. Tho “ spears and 
daggers '' (see woodents in n. on 
Bk. ix, oil. 32) may Lave been simi- 
lar, but tho '* shields ” of tho Egyp- 
tians were of peculiar shape, and re- 
markable for a small circular depi’es- 
sion instead of a boss (No. 1). They 
vrcYO a wooden fiume, sometimes 
covered with bull’s hide, and bound 
reund the rim with metal. Their form* 
round at the summit, and squared at 
tho base (Nos. 1. and II.), is still re- 
tained in that used at the present day 
by the people of Bornou. (See Den- 
ham and Olapporton, p. 1G6.) The 
dagger was sometimes used for stab- 
bing do’wnwards. (No. III.) The hair, 
in a mass at the back of the head, 
and bound by a fillet, as worn by the 
Assyrians, is commonly given to Asi- 
atics on the Egyptian monuments.— 
[G. W.] 
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wooden clubs knotted with iron, and linen corselets “ Miis 
people, whom the Greeks called Syrians, are called Assyrians 
by the barbarians.^ The Chaldseans® served in their ranks, 
and they had for commander Otaspes, the son of Artachsens. 



I7o. IT. No. IJI. 


This description agrees tolerably, j 
but not quite exactly, with the cos- 
tume seen in the sculptures. The I 
diffcrcuce is uot surprising, as the 
latest sculptures are at least two cen- 
turies earlier than the time of Xerxes. 
The warriors wear, for the moat part, 
metal helmets, some of which have 
been found entire. They are made of 
iron, not of brass or copper (Layard’s 
Nineveh, vol. ii. p. 339), and have no 
appearance about them of any twisted 
or plaited work. The woodcuts (p. 61) 
give the chief varieties. 

Their ordinary offensive weapons 
are the spear, the bow, the sword, tbo 
battle-axe, and the dagger. The 
club, such as Herodotus describes it, 
nowhere appears j but its place is taheu 
by a sort of mace, not unlike the 
Egyptian. (See next page.) It is not 
very clear whether they have corse- 
lets, but their shields, which are 


generally round, but sometimes oblong, 
and of a great size, are very conspicu- 
ous. One of the latter is given (infra, 
ix. 69) as an illustration of the Persian 
yip^oy. Sec p. 61 for some of the most 
common forms. 

' ” Syrian ” and “ Assyrian” are in 
reality two entirely different words. 
“ Syrian ” is nothing but a voriunt of 
** Tyrian.” The Greeks, when they 

first became acquainted with the 
country between Asia Minor and 
Egypt, found the people of *Tyre 
{Tzur) predominant there, and from 
them called the country in which they 
dwelt Syria (for Tsyrio, which was 
beyond their powers of articulation). 
Afterwards, when they heard of the 
Assyrians, they supposed the name to 
be the same, though it had really 
a very different sound and origin. 
Hence the use of the term Supiifyci'es 
, by the Delphic oracle (vii. 140), and of 
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64. The Bactrians went to the war wearing a head-dress 
very hke the Median, but armed with bows of cane, after the 
custom of their country, and with short spears. 





AssyriaD (Layard). 


^6pioy by JEschylus (Fers. 86), where 
“ Assyrian *’ is plainly intended. Hero- 
dotus seems to have been the first 
writer who took notice of the fact, that 
the great people of Upper Kesopo- 
tamia called themselves, not Syrians, 
bnt Assyrians. The confusion how. 
ever continued after his time. Xeno- 
phon, though sometimes drawing the 
distinction, which Herodotus practi- 


Assyriau Siiiclds (Layard). 


cally makes, between the two terms 
(see note ** on Book i. ch. 6), as for 
instance in the Cyropmdia (i. i. 4, and 
I. V. 2), yet in many places carelessly 
uses Syrian ” for ** Assyrian** (Cyrop. 
V. iv. 51 ; VT. ii. 19; viii. vii. 20, &c.). 
Soylax, on the other hand, calls the 
.Cappadocians ‘‘Assyrians ” (p. 80), an 
epithet to >vliich they could not pos- 
sibly be entitled ; yet in this he is 
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The Saeae, or Scythe, were clad in trousers, and had on 
their heads tall stiff caps rising to a point.® They bore the 
how of then- country and the dagger; besides which they 
carried ‘the battle-axe, or sagaris.* They were in truth 
Amyrgian® Scythians, but the Persians called them Saeae, 


followed by Dionysius Periepfetes 
(1. 772), Arrian (Pr. 48), and others. 
“Syrian** again is used for “Assy- 
rian” by tho Latin writers, Pliny 
(H. K. T. 12), Mela (i. 11), &c. 

The difference between tho tw'o 
words will be seen most plainly by 
reference to the original langnages. 
The root of “ Syrian ” is in Hebi'ew 
I’ly (Teur) j tho root of “ Assyrian 
is (Asshur). A still greater dis- 
tinction is found in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions, where Assyria is called 
As-swr, while the Tyrians are the 
T^ur-ra-ycti the characters used being 
entirely different. With respect to 
original meaning, T*.ur seems to be 
rightly explained as so called from the 
rock (iii*) on which tho town was 
built; As:ihur is perhaps to be con- 
nected with niPX “ happiness j ’* at any 
rate it can have no connection ^^dth tzitr. 

" Herodotus seems hero to uso the 
word “ Chaldacan ” in an ethnic sense, 
and to designate, not the priest-caste 
of his first Book (chs. 181-183), bat 
the inhabitants of lower Babylonia. 
(Of. Strab. xvi. p. 1050: tffri <l>v\6y 

Ti Twv XaK^aiWf /fa) BoiSvAor- 

t'fas vir* iKsivwu oiKovfi^mj, ir\Ti<nd^ov<ra 
rois ’'Apai^t, Ka\ rf} /cara Ilcpcas Aeyo/ievj; 
OaAdrrri ; and see above, vol, i. p. 502.) 

^ Pointed caps and helmets of a pecu- 
liar kind are common in tho ancient 
scnlptnrcs of Asia. The Scythian caj)- 
tive in tho Bchistun sculpture, bears 
on his head a most remarkable cap of 
this character. It is more than one- 
third of the height of the man, and 
must, therefore, if drawn in propor- 
tion, have been about two feet long. 
There is a slight bend in it towards 
the point, wliicliseems to indicate that 
it was made of felt, not of metal. The 
Assyrian pointed helmet (page 61, 
No. 4), which in some respects resem- 
bled it, was of metal (Layard*B Nine- 


veh, vol. ii. p. 341), and not more than 
half the height. Of the accompanying 




Scythian Peaked Caps. 

woodcuts, No. 1 is from the Behistun 
sculjjture, while No,’ 2 is from a very 
archaic tablet in Cappadocia (figured 
by Texior) . 

* The waixiors who wear the head- 
dress (No. 2) in tho last note, bear a 
battle-nxe, of which tho following is a 
re}»rcsciitation. It is probable that 
this is tho Sacan sagaris. 



Scythian Battle- A.xc. 

® In the inscription on tho tomb of 
Darina at Nakhsh-i-Rustnm,tho Asiatic 
Scythians unrlcr Persian rule arc dis- 
tinguished as “ Sdkn Ifumavarga ” and 
“ Haka Tigrakhuda," the former appa- 
rently designating tho eastern Scy- 
thians on the confines of India ; the 
latter, those scattered through the 
empire, who are known simply as 
“ bowmen.’* According to Hellanicus, 
the word “Amyrgian” was strictly a 
geographical title, A myrgium being 
•the name of the plain in which these 
Scythians dwelt. (Steph. Byz. ad voc. 
*Afi, *AfJL{tpyioVy vdiov ’EAAciriKos 

Xic60(us.) 
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since that is the name which they give to all Scythians.® 
The Bactrians and the Sacse had for leader Hystaspes, the son 
of Darina and of Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus. 

65. The Indians wore cotton dresses, and carried hows of 
cane, and arrows also of cane, with iron at the point. Such 
was the equipment of the Indians, and they marched under 
the command of Pharnazathres, the son of Artabates. 

66. The Arians carried Median bows, but in other respects 
were equipped like the Bactrians. Their commander was 
Sisamnes, the son of Hydarnes. 

The Parthians and Ghorasmians, with the Sogdians, the 
Gandarians, and the Dadicae, had the Bactrian equipment in 
aU respects. The Parthians and Ghorasmians were com- 
manded by Ai-tabazus the son of Pharnaces, the Sogdians by 
Azanes, the son of Ai-taeus, and the Gandarians and Dadicse by 
Artyphius, the son of Artabanus. 

67. The Caspians were clad in cloaks of skin, and carried 
the cane bow of their country, and the scj’-mitar. So equipped 
they went to the war ; and they had for commander Ariomar- 
dus, the brother of Artyphius. 

The Sarangians had dyed garments -which showed brightly, 
and buskins which reached to the knee : they bore Median 
bows, and lances. Their leader ■s^’^as Pherendates, the son of 
Megabazus. 

The Pactyans wore cloaks of skin, and carried the bow of 
their country and the dagger. Their commander was Ai'tyntes, 
the son of Ithamatres. 

68. The Utians, the Mycians, and the Paricanians were all 
equipped like the Pactyans. They had for leaders, Ai’samenes, 
the son of Darius, who commanded the Utians and Mycians ; 


^ Sakd *’ is the word nsed through, 
out the Persian inscriptions. It may 
perhaps be the true national appella. 
tive, whence the other names by which 
the Greeks knew the race were do« 
rived. 

Gompard SaKa'^ZaKa-rai (^SKuBat) 

2oKa-Xo<— SoKo'Xi-Taf 
(» ZkoXotqi) 


with Ap. or Op. — 0pi-8ci (=Osci) 

Apn-li — Apu-U-sd C= 
VolBci). 

Later writers distinguish the Sacse 
ns a particular tribe of the Scythae 
(Strab. xi. 744 ; Q. Cfirt. vii. 8, and 
viii. 4; Plin. H. N. vi. 17; Ptol. vi. 
13; &c.). 



64 the ahabians and Ethiopians. book.vii. 

and Siromitres, the son of (Eobazus, who commanded the 
Faricanians. 

69. The Arabians wore the zeiraP or long cloak, fastened 
about them with a girdle ; and caiTied at their right side long 
bows, which when unstrung bent backwards.® 

The Ethiopians were clothed in the skins of leopards and 
lions,® and had long bows made of the stem of the palm-leaf, 
not less than four cubits in length. On these they laid short 
arrows made of reed,^ and armed at the tip, not uuth iron, but 


" Tlic flow'ng dress or petticoat 
called zeira (zira), supported by a 
gii’dlc, is very similar to their pi’esont 
costume. Zirra, ** tassel,** is said by 
Keiske (in Gulius) to signify also a 
night‘dross,** though it is not found 
in any Arabic lexicon j and tho only 
woi'd like it is is/mli, a “ coat of mail ** 
in Persian, answering to tho Arabic 
serd, — [G. W.] 

^ Bows of tills kind were not usual 
among either the Greeks ortho Oriental 



Andent Bow (from a Greek vase). 


nations. They are said to liave been 
borne by the Scythians (Atlien. x. p. 

D), and are somotimes dc'inctod in 
the hands of Asiatics on ancient vases. 
(See the subjoined woodcut.) Sopho- 
cles, in the Trachinias (1. 511), ascribes 
a bow of this character to Hercules. 
[“ A small bow, ‘ bent back,’ is carried 
by the Assyrian captives of Shoshonk 
(Shishak) at Karnak.”— [G. W.] 

“ One of the Caryatides at Porsepolis, 
whose features prove him to be an 
Ethiopian, has an upper gu'meut made 
of the skin of an animal, as tho accom- 
panying i-epi-escntation clearly shows.* 
Prisoners girt with skins likewise ap- 
pear in some of tho Nubian temples, 
where the conquest of Ethiopia by 
Egypt seems to be commemorated (see 
Hecren’s African Nations, i. pp. 357, 
358, B.T.). 



‘ These were sometimes used by 
tho Egyptians also, mostly in 'the 
chase, and many have been found at 
Thebes. (No. I.) The stone osed was 


an agate, the so-called Egyptian 
pebble, or some other of the silioions 
stones so common in Ethiopia. The 
hard wooden clubs, p^o\a rvKtordj 
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with a piece of stone,® sharpened to a point, of the kind used 
in engraving seals. They carried likewise spears, the head of 
which was the sharpened horn of an antelope ; and in addition 
they had knotted clubs. When they went into battle they 
painted then.’ bodies, half with chalk, and half with vermilion. 
The Arabians,® and the Ethiopians who came fi-om the region 
above Egypt, were commanded by Arsames,^ the son of Darius 
and of Artystone daughter of Cyrus. This Artystone was the 
best-beloved of all the wives of Darius ; and it was she whose 
statue he caused to be made of gold wrought with the hammer. 
Her son Arsames commanded these two nations. 

70. The eastern Ethiopians — for two nations of this name 
served in the army — were marshalled with the Indians. They 
differed in nothing from the other Ethiopians, save in their 
language, and the character of their hair. For the eastern 
Ethiopians have straight hair, while they of Libya are more 
woolly-haired than any other people in the world.® Their 


w'ere the same the Ethiopians now tisc 
(made of acnciaj or of cbon>% and 
called lisadrif from tlio supposed ro« 
semblance to a“ton"nc”), und wore 
also sulopfced by tho Egyptian infantry. 
I’licii* dross, of bull’s, or olhor hi<lc, is 
often roprosenled on tho Egyptian 
monuments. (See note on 13k, ii. ch. 
101, jwnl Bk. iii. cli. 97.) Their bows, not 
less than 4 cubits, or G i'cet in length, 
wore very like the military long-bow 
of Egypt ; but though probably longer, 
they do not appear to have exceeded 
5 feet. They wore of a similar kind 
of wood; and those of the pnliu-brancU 
must have boon usod by inferior tribes 
(see woodcut JSo. H. in n. Bk. iii. 
ch. 97), as well as their spears, tipped 
with tho oryx-horn instead of iron. 
Neither this long-bow, nor that em- 
blematic of Tosh, could have been of 
palm-branch. — [G. W.] 

- The long black Hints foond at 
Marathon have been supposed to be 
these Ethiopian arrow-beads (Thirl- 
wall, Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 242; 
Bahr, ad loc.). But the discovery of 
similar stones in great abundance on 
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a vast number of ancient Attic sites 
makes it im 2 JO.S 8 iblo to regard thorn, 
in any place where they occur, as 
tokens of Borsiau invasion. It has 
even been questioned whether they 
arc arrow-heads at all, and not rather 
natural productions (see Col. Leake’s 
Demi of Attica, p. 101, noto of 1837). 

^ The Arabians hero spoken of, who 
served under the same commander as 
the Ethiopians, were probably those of 
Africa, who occupied the tract between 
the valley of tho Nile and the lied Sea. 
Vide supra, ii. 8, and comjiaro Juba 
ai>. Plin. (H. N. vi. 29, p. 374) and 
Slifibo (xvii. p. 1143). The* Asiatic 
Ai’abs were not subject to Persia 
(iii. 88) . 

* This is one of tho few places 
where thore is a close agreement be- 
tween Herodotus and .^schylns. 
.^schyluB makes Arsames — ‘ ‘ groat 
Arsames,” as he calls liim^ — governor 
of Egypt (Pers, 37), which would be 
quite in accordance with tho iJositiou 
here assigned him. 

* Vide snpra, ii. 104, note 

F 
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equipment was in most points like that of the Indians ; hut 
they wore upon their heads the scalps of horses,® with the ears 
and mane attached ; the ears were made to stand upright, and 
the mane served as a crest. For shields this people made use 
of the skins of cranes. 

71. The Libyans wore a dress of leather,'^ and carried 
javelins made hard in the fire. They had for commander 
Massages, the son of Oarizus. 

72. The Paphlagonians went to the war with plaited 
helmets® upon their heads, and carrying small shields and 
spears of no great size. They had also javelins and daggers, 
and wore on their feet the buskin of their country, which 
reached half way up the shank. In the same fashion were 
equipped the Ligyans, the Matienians, the ]\Iariapd 3 'nians, and 
the Syrians (or Cappadocians, as they are called by the Per- 
sians®). The Paphlagonians and Matienians were under the 
command of Lotus the son of Megasidrus ; while the Marian- 
dynians, the Ligyans, and the Sjwians had for leader Gobryas, 
tjie son of Darius and Artystdne. 

73. The dress of the Phrygians closely resembled the Paph- 
lagonian, only in a very few ]joints differing from it. Accord- 
ing to the Macedonian acooimt, the Phrygians, dru'ing the 
time that they had their abode irr Europe and dwelt with 
them in Macedonia, bore the name of Brigians ; but on their 
removal to Asia they changed their designation at the same 
time with their dwelling-place.“ 


® Some Greek: bronzo lielmcts liad 
horses’ ears of metal, as m’cU as the 
maiio. — [Cr. W.] 

Oa the manufacture of leather 
and nso of leather dresses among llic 
native Africans, vide supra, iv. 189, 
notes ® and 

® The Paphlagonian helmets Tvero of 
leather (Xen. Anab. v. iv. § 13), pro- 
bably of plaited thongs. 

" Supra, i. 72, and v. 49. On the 
name Cappadocia,” sco note ^ on the 
former passage. 

It is qujte possible that the 
Briges or Brygos, who were from very 


ancient times tlio immediate neigh- 
bours of the jdaccdoniuus (see Muller’s 
Dorians, i. p. 500, Ifl. T., and the 
authurilics there cited), and of whom 
a roimiant continued to exist in these 
regions long after tho time of Hero- 
dotus (vide supra, vi. 45, note *)j may 
have been consiected othnically with 
the Phrygians of tho ojiposite con- 
tinent. But it is not at Jill likely that 
the entire Phrygian natLou, as Hero- 
dotus and Xauthus (Fr. 5) scorn to 
have thought, 2 Jrocccded from them. 
Bathor, they must be regarded as 
colonists of the Phrygians, the stream 
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The Armenians, who are Phrygian colonists,^ were armed 
in the Phrygian fashion. Both nations were under the com- 
mand of Artochmes, who was married to one of the daughters 
of Darius. 

74. The Lydians were armed very neai’ly in the Grecian 
manner. These Lydians in ancient times were called 
Mseonians,® but changed their name, and took their present 
title from Lydua the son of Atys. 

The Mysians wore upon their heads a helmet made after the 
fashion of their country, and carried a small buclder; they 
used as javelin staves with one end hardened in the fire. The 
Mysians arc Lydian colonists,® and from the mountain-chain 
of Olympus,^ are called Olympicni. Both the L 5 'dians and 
the Mysians were under the command of Ai-taphemes, the 
son of that Artaphernes who, with Datis, made the landing at 
Marathon. 

75. The Thracians went to the war wearing the skins of 
foxes upon their heads, and about their bodies tunics, over 
which was throra a long cloak of many colours.*"’ Their legs 


of Indo-European colonisation having 
Bcfc •n’Orttward, from Armenia into 
Phrygia, and from Plirygiu across the 
straits inlo Europe. OE course, it ia 
comi)atil)lc with this view, and highly 
pi’obahlc, that tho Brigca in lai'gc 
numbers, when compelled to yield to 
the attacks of Macedonian or Illyrian 
enemies, rccrossed tho straits into 
Asia, and sought a refuge (like the 
Tyrrhenian Pclasgi) among their 
kindred. 

The word Bryges” in Macedonian 
would bo identical with '^Phrygos;” 
for the Macedonians could not sound 
tho letter </>, but said Bepe- 

yifcTj, ^d\aKpoSt for ^iKimroSf 
<p<i\aKpos (see Steph. Byz. ad voc. 
Bp^7€y). 

^ Tlie modern Armenian language is 
allied to the most ancient dialects of 
the Arian race (supra, vol. i. p. 677). 
It docs not socm, however, notwith- 
standing the remark of Stephen Qry 
<pmyrj ^vyi(oua’i)y to be particu- 


larly near lo the ancient Phrygian, — 
so fur ns the few ti-accs remaining of 
that language enable us to judge. 
Nevertheless, tho gcogi’aphical position 
of the two countries, and their com- 
mon ludo-European character, make 
it probable that one was peopled from 
the other, llcrodotu.s, and Stephen 
(ad voc. ’Apjuevia), who follow’S him, 
derive tho Armenians from tlio Pliiy- 
giaiis. Tho modern ethnologist would 
invert Ihi.s theory (see Appendix to 
Book i. Essay xi. p. G88, 689). 

- Supra, i, 7. And sro Ajipendix to 
Book i. Essay i. pp. 3-^1:}, 314. 

® Compare i. 171, whore the Lydian 
and Mysian are represented, probably 
with more truth, as sister races. 

* On the Mysian Olympus see Book 
i. oh. 3G } and compare vol. i. Essay ii. 
p. 374. 

® Tho Thracians of Europe wore 
exactly the same costume, as appears 
from a passage in Xenophon (Anab. 
VII. iv. § 4 , 01* Opfxes AXuireiciSas M 
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and feet were clad in buskins made from the skins of fawns ; 
and they had for arms javelins, with light targes, and short 
dirks. This people, after crossing into Asia, took the name of 
Bithynians ; ® before, they had been called Strymonians, while 
they dwelt upon the Strymon; whence, according to their 
own account, they had been driven out by the Mysians and 
Teucrians.’ The commander of these Asiatic Thracians was 
Bassaces the son of Ai-tabanus. 

76. [The Chalyhians®] had small shields made of the hide 
of the ox, and carried each of them two spears such as are 
used in wolf-hunting. Brazen helmets protected their heads ; 
and above these they wore the ears and horns of an ox 
fashioned in brass. They had also crests on their helms ; and 
their legs were bound round with purple bands. . There is an 
oracle of Mars in the country of this people. 

77. The Cabalians, who are Mseonians, but are called 
Lasouians, had the same equipment as the Cilicians — an 
equipment which I shall describe wl?en I come in duo course 
to the Cilician contingent.® 

The MUyans bore short spears, and had their gaj'ments fas- 
tened with buckles. Some of thoir number carried Lycian 
bows.^® They wore about their heads skull-caps made of 
leather. Badi'es the eon of Hystanes led both nations to battle. 


rats <papov<ri Kal to7s wo*}) Ka\ \ 

oit fi6vov irfpl rois or^pvois aWa I 
Ka\ vepl rots /inpoTs’ ko» fetpaj 
iroSwi' Tuy ^inroty w \ 

It waa necessary to guard 
against tho extreme rigour of the 
climate in those regions. 

® Supra, i. 28. 

^ Compare ch. 20 sub fin. and note® 
ad loo. 

® There is a defect hero in the text* 
of Herodotus ; the name of the nation 
has been lost. Wesseling was tho 
first to conjecture Chalybians,” 
which later editors have adopted. 
Certainly the Chalybians, who are of 
sufficient importance to occur in the 
enumeration of the nations of Asia 


Elinor, not only in Herodotus (i. 28) 
but in ISphorus (Fr. SO), might be 
expected to receive a distinct mention 
in this place, especially since all the 
other nations mentioned in tho list of 
Herodotus arc spoken of as contribut- 
ing either to the fleet or to the land 
army. And further, the Chalybians, 
if really Scythians (.^schyl. Sept, 
o, Th, 729), might be likely to have 
an oracle of Mars in thoir country 
(supra, iv. 62). Tho description of 
the arms, however, is unlike that of 
the more eastern Chalybes in Xeno- 
phon (Anab. iv. vii. § 15). 

® Infra, ch. 91. 

That is, bows of corneUxvood. Vide 
infra, oh. 92. 
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78. The Moschians wore helmets made of wood, and carried 
shields and spears of a small size : their spear-heads, however, 
were long. The Moschisyi eqiiij)ment w'as that likewise of the 
Tibaroniaiis, the Macronians, and the MosyncEcians,^ The 
leaders of these nations were the following: the Moschians 
and Tiharenians were nnder the command of Ariomardns, Avho 
was the son of Darius and of Parmys, daughter of Smerdis sou 
of CjTus ; while the Macronians and Mosjuicecians had for . 
leader Artayctes, the son of Cherasmis, the governor of Sestos 
upon the Hellespont. 

79. The Marcs wore on their heads the plaited helmet 
peculiar to their country, and used small leathern bucklers, 
and javehns. 

The Colehians wore ivooden helmets, and carried small 
shields of raw hide, and shoii; spears ; besides which they had 
swords. Both Mares and Colehians wore under the command 
of Pharandates, the son of Teaspes. 

The Alarodians and Saspiriaus were armed like the Col- 
chians ; their leader was Masistes, tho son of Siroinitnis. 

80. The Islanders who came from the Eiythrtean sea, where 
they inhabited the islands to which tho Idng sends those whom 
he banishes,® wore a dress and arms almost exactly like the 
Median. Thch leader w'as Miu’dontes the son of Bagseus, who 
the year after perished in the battle of- Mycale, where he was 
one of the captains.® 

81. Such were the nations who fought upon the dry land, 
and made up the mfantry of the Persians. Aird they w'ere 
commanded by tlie captains whose names have been above 
recorded. Tho marshalling and numbering of the troops had 
been committed to them ; and by them were appointed the 


' Those tliroo nations had bocomo 
independent of Persia by the time of 
Xenoplum (Anab. vii. viii. § 25), 
They worcj al.su better armed. They 
had suljsbitiite.l the yeppoy for the 
light turge ; their spears, at least 
those of tlie Musynoesi, were nine feet 
long ; their hohaets were of leather ; 


and thoy had steel battle-axes (Anab. 
IV. viii. § 3; V. iv. §§ 12, 13). 

^ Supra, iii. 93. Ctesias montioni^ 
tho banishment of Mogabyzus to 
Oyrtae in the Erylhrman sea by the 
command of Artaxerxes (Exc. Pers. 
§ 40). 

® Infra, ix. 102. 



Chap. 78-34... 


THE “IMMORTALS.’ 


oaptaias over a tliousand, and tlie captains over ten thousand; 
hut the leaders of ten men, or a hundred, were named hy the 
captains over ten thousand. There were other officers also, 
who gave the orders to the various ranks and nations ; but 
those whom I have mentioned above were the commanders. 

82. Over these commanders themselves, and over the whole 
of the infantry, there were set six generals, — namely, Mar- 
donius, son of Gobryas ; Tritantsechmes, son of the Artabanus 
who gave his advice against the war with Greece ; Sinerdo- 
menes, son of Otancs — these two were the sons of Darius’ 
brothers, and thus Avere cousins of Xerxes — Masistes, son of 
Darius and Atossa ; Gergis, son of Arizus ;. and Megabyzus, 
son of Zopyrus. 

83. The Avliole of the infantry Avas under the command of 
these generals, excepting the Ten Thousand. The Ten 
Thousand, Avho Avere all Persians and all picked men, Avere 
led bj' Hydarnes, the son of Hydarues. They Avere called 
“ the Immortals,” for the folloAving reason. If one of their 
body failed either bjr the stroke of death or of disease, fortliAvith 
his place was filled up by another man, so that their mnnber 
Avas at no time either greater or less than 10,000. 

Of all the troops the Persiims Avere adorned AAuth the greatest 
magnificence, and they AA'ere likeAAUse tlie most valiant. Be- 
sides theii' arms, AA'hich have been already described, they 
glittered all OA’er AA'ith gold, vast quantities of AA'hich they Avore 
about then' iiersons.^ They Averc folloAA’ed by litters, wherein 
rode their concubines, and by a numerous train of attendants 
handsomely dressed. Camels and sumpter-beasts carried their 
provision, apart from that of the other soldiers. 

84. All these various nations fight on horseback ; they did 


* All aocoimts agree in representing 
the use uf ornaments in pnre gold as 
common among the Persians (see Ion, 
Fr. 4. i Xen. Anab. i. ii. § 27 ; viii. § 
29, &c. ; Qaint. Cart. III. iii. § 13; 
Justin, xi. 9; Aristid. Panath. p. 210; 
Dio Chrysost. Orat. ii. p. 29, B, &c.). 


That thera was no mistake about the 
matter seems evident from what is 
related concerning the spoils gained 
at Platma, and the great wealth which 
thereby accrued to the Eginctans 
(infra, ix. 80). 
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not, however, at this time all furnish horsemen, hut only the 
following : — 

(i.) The Persians, who were armed in the same way as 
their own footmen, excepting that some of them wore upon 
their heads devices fashioned with the hammer in brass or 
steel. 

85. (ii.) The wandering tribe known by the name of Sagar- 
tians — a people Persian in language, and in dress half Persian, 
half Pactyan, who furnished to the army as many as eight 
thousand horse. Tt is not the wont of this people to carry 
arms, either of bronze or steel, except only a dirk ; but they 
use lassoes made of thongs plaited together, and trust to these 
whenever they go to the wai’s. Now the manner in which 

‘they fight is the following : when they meet their enemy, 
straightway they discharge their lassoes, which end in a 
noose ; then, whatever the noose encircles, be it man or be it 
horse, they drag tow'ards them ; and the foe, entangled in the 
toils, is forthmth slam.“ Such is the manner in which this 
people fight ; and now their horsemen were drawn up with the 
Persians. 

86. (iii.) The Medes, and Cissians, who had the same equip- 
ment as their foot-soldiers. 

(iv.) The Indians, equipped as their footmen, but some on 
horseback and some in chariots, — the chariots drawn either 
by horses, or by wild asses.® 


■'* The nso of tlio lasso was oommou . the inhabitantg of tho Pampas. The 
in ancient timo.s to many of tlio na- ' scarcity of inetal.s, or want of tho 
tions of Western Asia. It is soon in j moans of working them, gave rise to 
tho Assyrian sculptures from tho | .such acontriviince (of. Pausan. 1. s. o.). 
palace of Asshur-bani-pal, son of Esar- | ® The wild ass must not bo con. 

h.addon, which aro now in tho British I founded (as it has boon by Larclier) 
Museum. Pausanias mentions it a,H a j with the iubra. It is an entirely dif- 
custom of tlio Sarniatians (r. xxi. § 8), ferent animal. Kor Porter (Travels, 
.Suidas as in use among tho Parthians I vol. i. p. -IBO) has doscribed one which 
(ad voc. ffeipd). It was also practised [ he saw at a short distance very acen- 
by tho Huns, tin; Alani, and many i ratcly. '• Ho appeared to me,” ho 
other barbarous nations (see tho ob- says, " about ten or twelve hands 
serrations of Kiislor on Suidas, vol. I high, the skin smooth liko a deer’s, 
in’, p. .103, and those of Lipsius in his j and of a reddish colour, tho belly and 
treatise Do Milit. Roman, vol, lii. p. j hinder parts partaking of a silvery 
443), as it is at the present day by I grey; his neck was finer than that of 
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(v.) The Bactrians and Caspians, arrayed as their foot- 
soldiers. 

(vi.) The Libyans, equipped as their foot-soldiers, like the 
rest ; but all riding in chariots.^ 

(vii.) The Caspemans® and Parieanians, equipped as their 
foot-soldiers. 


a common ass, being longer, and bend- 
ing like a stages, and Iiis legs beauti- 
fully slender; the head and ears 

seemed largo in proportion 

The mane was short and black, as 
also was a tuft whicii terminated his 
tail. ITo line whatever ran along his 
back or crassed his shoulders, as are 
seen iu the tamo specie.^.** Repre- 
sentations of them arc found iu the 



Persian king as tribute at Fersepolis. 
(See the subjoined woodcut.) Wild 
asses of this species are common in 
the desert between India and Affghan- 
istan (see Elphinstone’s Cabnl, and 
compare Ctes. Indie. § 25). They are 
naturally very wild, but are sometimes 
tamed. 



Asb (Perscpolis). 


7 Supra, iv. 170 and 189. 

8 The MSS. give ** Caspians,” who 
have been already mentioned, a 
proper connection, with tho Bactrians. 
Reize conjectured, and the later edi- 
tors have given, " Caspeirians ” from 
Stephen of Byzantium, who quotes 
the name ** Caspeirus ” as from Hero- 
dotus. (He refers however to Book 
iii. instead of Book vii., and his ** Cas- 


poivus ” clearly represents the Oaapa- 
tyrus of iii. 102.) The Caspeirians 
wero a people on the borders of India 
(Steph. Byz. wpotrex^s tt? 
Dionys.ap. Steph., Nonn. Dionys. xxii., 
and perhaps Ftolem. vii. 1, pp. 201, 
202). They seem to have been tho 
inhabitants of Oashiuecr. (Sec Ap- 
pendix, Essay i. § 3 (xviii.) 
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■ (viii.) The Arabians, in the same array as their footmen, 
but all rilling on camels, not inferior in fleetness to horses.® 

87. These nations, and those onl}', furnished horse to the 
army: and the number of the horse was eighty thousand, 
without counting camels or chariots. All were marshalled in 
squadrons, excepting the Arabians ; who were ijlaced last, to 
avoid frightening the horses, which cannot endure the sight of 
the camel.^® 

88. The horse was commanded by Aiinamithras and Tithteus, 
sons of Datis. The other commander, Pharnuclies, who was 
to have been their colleague, had l)een left sick at Sardis ; 
since at the moment that he was leaving the city, a sad mis- 
chance befell him : — a dog ran imder the feet of the horse 
upon which he was mounted; and the horse, not seeing it 
coming, was startled, and, rearing bold upright, threw his 
rider. After this fall Pharnuclies spat blood, and fell into a 
consumiition. As for the horse, he was treated at once as 
Pharnuclies ordered : the attendants took him to the spot 
where he had thrown his master, and there cut off his four 
legs at the liough. Thus Phaniuches lost his command. 

8!,). The triremes amounted in all to twelve hundred and 
seven ; and wore furnished by the following nations : — 

(i.) Tlie Pha'iiicians, with the Hyrians of Palestine, fur- 
nished three hundred Axssels, the crews of which were thus 
accoutred : upon their heads they^ wore helmets made nearly 
in the Grecian manner ; al)out their bodies they had breast- 
idates of linen they carried shields without rims ;® and were 


® The Hpeccl of tlic dromedary l>cinj^ | 
equal to that of a liorpc is mi eiTor ; it 
Kcarecly oxcccda nine miles an hour. 
'FIjc* camel ajihwci’s to llio cart-horse, 
the dromedary to the saddlo-horBo. 
Hacli has one hump j the Bactrinu 
camel has two. It is singular that the 
cauiol is not represented in the Egyp- 
tian Sculpt urcsi. An instance occiirs 
only of late lime. But this does not 
}»rovo its non-oxistonco in Egypt, as it 
was theie in iho age of Abraham. 
I^oultry ai’e also unnoticed on the 
inonnments ; and it is possible that 


I they were rare in Egypt in early 
times. They apjjcar to have coim*' 
originally from Asia, whero alone 
they are still found wild on the main- 
land and its islands.— [G. W.l 
Supra, i. 80. 

^ For a description of these corse- 
lets, SCO Boole ii. oil. 182, note They 
were worn also by the Assyrians 
(snpra, ch. G3). 

“ This was the characteristic of tlie 
peJta, or light targe, introduced among 
the Greeks by Iphicrates (Corn. Kcp. 
Iphicr. i. 3 ; Diod. Sic. xv. 44 ; Hesych. 
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armed with javelins. This nation, according to their own ac- 
count, dwelt anciently upon the Erytlu'jean sea,® hut, crossing 
thence, fixed themselves on the sca-coast of Syria, where they 
still inhabit. This part of Syria, and. all the region extending 
from hence to Egyjjt, is known by the name of Palestine.'^ 

(ii.) The Egyptians furnished two hundred shijis.® Their 
crews had plaited helmets upon their heads, and bore concave 
shields with runs of unusual size.® They were armed with 
spears suited for a sea-fight, and with huge pole-axes. The 
greater part of them wore breastplates ; and all had long 
cutlasses. 

advoc,, &c.). It cousistcd of aframc- dwelt ml.Tud, and, if they served at 
work of wood or wickerwork, ovci* ; uU iti the ariny of Xerxes, must have 
which was stretched a covering of ' heen onroUod aniong his land forces?, 
raw hide or leather (acc Diet, of Antiq. ' I3at in the time between Zcrabbabcl 
p. 882). i undK'/.ru they were too weak to be of 

2 See Appendix, Essay ii. ' any account. 

* TIio name Palosciiic is beyond a ^ Of the Egyptians as Railors, see 
<lonbt the Greek form of tho Hebrew notes on Ek. viii, cb. 17> and Bk. ix. 

Philuitia, or tbe country of the ch. 82. • 

rhiiistinos (compare note ^ on ii. 128). ® These coucaro bluclds, with largo 

And the persons hero indicated are rims, are more like Greek than Egyp- 
che inhabitants of tho sca-board bc> { tioii, unless Herodotus means that 
tween Phoenicia and Egypt, which is I they were edged with luoial (as in 
the proper Srpfa na\ai<rT(rTy or Syi'ia i woodcut Ko. II. in n. on T3k, vii. cli, 
of the Philistines. It has been as- ] G3). There is, however, an instance 
Buincd by llcnnell (Geography of : (Ko. I.) of concave Egyptian shields. 
Herod, pp. 215-2-17) and others that 
ilie inhabitants of this tract in tho 
lime of Xerxes were the Jews. But 
this seems to bo iucoiTcct. The coast 
tract, coinmancled by the three tow'iis 
t){ Gaza, Aslidod, and Ascakiii, which 
was conquered at ihc first entrance of 
tlio Jews into the land of Canaan 
(Judges i. 18), was afterwards re- 
covered by the Pliilistiucs (Judges xiii. 

1 ct scq.), and continued in their 
possession, with only temporary and 
occasional exceptions (2 Chron. xxvi. 

6), till the Macedonian conquest (c£. 

.lorem.* xlvii. ; Zephau. ii. 4-7 ; Zech. 
ix. 5, 6; Mcheul. xiii. 28; Judith ii. 

28 et scq.). This tract, with Gaza 
(Cadytis) for its chief town, is the 
only portion of Herodotus’s Palestine 
Syria, which reached the coast, and 
its inhabitants are PJiilistines, a nice 
akin to the Canaanitea. The Jews 
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90. (iii.) The Cyprians furnished a hundred and fifty ships, 
and were equipped in the following fashion. Their kings had 


Haboo, as well as largo swords. A 
quilted t/ioro^, sometimes covered 
with small metal plates (No. III.), 
was commonly worn by soldiers and 
sailors. (See figs. Id-, 15, in No. V. 
woodent in note on }3k. ix. ch. 32.) 
Scale and ebain-armonr were used by 
many people, and even in tbe llomon 
army, as the monnments of the em- 
pire, and Latin writers sufficiently 
prove, whence Virgil speaks of “ Lori- 
cam consertam hamis aui'oqne trili- 
cem.” (.^n. iii. 4G7), and "fchoraca 
indutns aheuis horrebat sqnamis.** 
(.dUn, xi. 467, comp. 771.) They were 
also adopted hy tho Assyrians (as 
shown by Mr. Layard), and by the 
Persians. (Herodotus, vii. 61, X^irlSos 
ci^ripeTis ijtptv ix^voeiZeos } and ix. 22, 

6<&pr}Ka Kp’^ffeotf XeiriSurot/,') 

In Egypt scale-armour is ropro- 
seutod at a much earlier period in tho 
tomb of Berneses III. at Thebes (see 
At. Eg. vol. i. p. 331, and Plato III.), 
and in Dr. Abbott’s collection is part 
of a cuirass formed of platos sewn 
upon a leather doublet. The plates 
ai'e of bronze, in form imitative of the 


No. IV. 

Egyptian shield, with the round end 
downwards, and on two of them is the 
name of Sheshonk, Shishak, to whom 
the cuirass probably belonged. Tho 
Sarmatians and others wore scale- 
armour, made of pieces of horn, or 
horse-hoofs, cut and sewn in tho form 
of feathers, upon a linen doublet 


(Pausan. i. 21). The huge shields 
mentioned by Xenophon (Cyropod. 
vn. i. § 33), which (according to him) 
the Egyptian phalanx had in the army 
of Croesus, are represented at Siodt. 
These, ho saj's, covered their bodies 
far more than the Persian y4f)l)ov and 
the thorax. They were of wood (Xcn. 
Anab. i. and ii.), and reached to their 



of pushing in a charge (one of tho 
great uses of a shield often repre- 
sented in Greek sculpture), which the 
Persians, holding their gerrha in the 
hand at arm’s length, could not with- 
stand. ’.I’ho gerrha used by tho Per- 
sians at Platma and Mycalo aiipear to 
have resembled the shields adopted 
by the Egyptians at sieges, which 
were supported by a crutch (woodcut 
No. VI., figs, a, h, c, d), or rather those 
in the Nineveh sculiilurcs (see La 3 'ard, 
Nineveh and its Bemaius, vol. ii. p. 
348) where they are also rei^rcscnted 
in sieges, illustrating the expression 
in Isa. xxxvii. 33: “nor shoot an 
arrow there, nor come before it (tlio 
city) with shields, nor cast a bank 
against it.*’ The shield of the Ea- 
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turtans bound about their heads, while the people wore tunics; 
in other respects they were clad like the Greeks. They are of 
various races ; some are sprung from Athens and Salamis, 



nomboo negro in Africa, according to 
Dcnliam and CJapperfcon's engraving 
of it, has the same form as that of 
Egypt, and the round part ia also hold 
uppermost (v. supra, ch. 63, pp. 59, 60, 


woodouta Nos. I. II.) — [G.,'W.] 

The mixed character of the popu- 
lation of Cyprus has been already 
noticed (supra, v. 104, note ®). The 
island appears to have been early 
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some from Arcadia, some from Cythnus,® some from Phoenicia, 
and a portion, according to their own account, from Ethiopia. 

91. (iv.) The Cilicians furnished a hundred ships. The 
crews wore upon their heads the helmet of their country, and 
carried instead of shields light targes made of raw hide ; they 
were clad in woollen tunics, and were each armed with two 
javelins, and a sword closely resembling the cutlass of the 
Egyptians. This, people bore anciently the name of Hy- 
pacliEeans,® hut took thefr present title from Cilix, the son of 
Agenor, a Plicenician. 


ooloiiisGtl from Phoonicia, aa the names 
of ita most ancient towns, and tiio 
tcstiinouics of early writers, snt- 
doiqiitly iiiclicato (sco Roohart’s Oco- 
m’aph. »Sac. irr. ch. J). TIio tmditioiiK 
with i’Cdpoofc to Ciiiyrad (Aixdlod. iir. 
xW, § TJioopomp. 1<V. lllj later, 
Pr. 3y), and Bolus (Virg. JliJn, i. 0:il ; 
SLopli. Byz. ad voc. tJio early 

coins, inscriptions, and ofclier romaiiis, 
tho languajjo so far as known (Kesyoh. 
jid voc. MdAtKa, &c.), aro in accordance 
witli tlio dii’ocb testimony of Scylax 
(Poripl. p, 98, ‘Ajuadouy, 
eltriy: compare 'rUcopomp. 1, s, c.)aiid 
Steplicii (ad voc. *Ajuo6oOs) j ami all 
point to a Pliccnician occupation of 
tlic country at a very romoto erjx, ]icr. 
Iiapa before it hadrcccivetl iiilmbitants 
from any otlier (\uartcr; Tlio first 
fji’cck immigrants found the l^hccai- 
ciaus established. I'hoy aro said to 
have arrived iiiidor Toucer, soon after 
the Trojan war (supin, v. 110, note •), 
and to have settled at Snlamis, which 
they so called ni ter tho namo of Iho 
island they had left. AVbout the sauio 
time tho AUioninns aro reported to 
have colonised Soli, called at first (we 
arc told) .^pcia (supra, v. 110, note ■*). 
A largo influx of Greek settlers 
must have soon followed ; for Cyprus 
is represented in tho early Ass^n'iau 
inscriptions aa tho land of the 
Ifavnan (’laFores), and iu tlio fimo of 
Ksarhaddon Citium, Idalium, Curiura, 
Aminochosta, Limcnia, and Aphro* 
disias, as well as. iSalamis and Soli, 
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seem to have been governed I)y Greek 
kings (see vol. i. Essay vii. p. -l-Ql, 
note -). Snbsecpiontly there must 
have been a reaction. Scylax (Pcvipl. 
lip. 97, 98) appears to have regarded 
only Snhiitii.s and Marinut as Greek 
cities. All tlxo towns of tho izdoi’ior 
ho expressly calls “ barbarian,'* When 
the Amidians and Cytlinians arrived 
is iiiiccrtnin. The Ethiopian Cyjirinnrt 
may have boon a remnunt of the Egyp- 
tian conquest (siipm, ii. nd flu.) ; or 
they may rei>rcsenb a primitivo llnin- 
itic pox>ulation, which umy have hold 
the island before the arrival of the 
PhoDuicinns. 

® CytUuus was one of tlio Cyclades 
(Artcmid. ap. Strab. x. p. 'J’QS ; Plin. 
n. iv. 12; Stopli. Byz. ad voc.). It 
lay between Ceos and Soripluis (Strab. 
1. s. c.). The modern name is Tkcnnia 
(Ross’s Inscireiso, Pi'cf. to vol. iii. p. xi.). 

No otlier ancient writer mentions 
this name, whicli is seemingly of Hol- 
Icnio origin. The Cilici.ms were un- 
doubtoflly a kindred race to tho 
Phconicians. Their arms and cquip- 
meue are almost idciiiical (supra, cli. 
89); and traditions ns to their origin, 
however they dilibred iu detail, were 
unanimous in this respect (comparo 
with tho present passage ApoUod. ni. 
i. § 1, aiidxiv. § 3). Tho Greek colonies 
upon tho coast wero not numerous. 
Scylax mentions bub two, Tlolini and 
SoU (Poripl. p. 96). The latter i.s said 
to havo been founded by tiio Achmaiis 
and Rhodians (Styab. xiv. p. 9 jS). 
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(v.) The Pamphylians fmnished thirty ships, the crews of 
which were armed exactly as the Greeks. This nation is 
descended h-om those who on the retmrn from Troy were dis- 
persed with Amphilochus and Calchas.^ 

92. (vi.) The Lj'cians furnished fifty ships. Their crews 
wore greaves and breastplates, while for arms they had bows 
of cornel wood, reed arrows without feathers, and javelins. 
Their outer garment was the skin of a goat, which hung from 
their shoulders ; their head-dress a hat encircled with plumes ; 
and besides theii’ other weapons they carried daggers and fal- 
chions.® This people came from Crete, and were once called 
Termilae ; they got the name which they now bear from Lycus, 
the son of Pandion, an Athenian.® 

93. (vii.) The Dorians of Asia furnished thirty ships. They 
were armed in the Grecian fashion, inasmuch as their fore- 
fathers came from the Pelojionnese. 

(viii.) The Cariaiis fui-uished seventy ships and were 
equipped like the Greeks, but carried, in addition, falchions 


' Pampliylia seems to havo been 
HeUenisod at a much oarlior period 
than either Lyc-ia or Cilicia. 'J’lio tra- 
ditiou hero recva’dcfl by Hcrtxlotus, . 
aud iu part rejicatcMl by Pausuiiiaji 1 
(\ 1 T. iii. § d), however little credit it | 
may deserve as u inaticr tact, yet j 
indicates llio early and cojnphdo , 
Hcllciiisatiou o£ the pcojdo of this : 
region. It derivon the l^^^lphyliaus 
(jencralhj from the Greeks (cf. Thco- 
pomp.Fr. Ill, utp^ 'EW^ifofu Tj Tla,u<pu\ia 
KaT^KiffOT}). No doubt ihc Greek was 
intermingled licrc with Lycian. and 
Ciliciau, perhaps also wiih Phrygian 
and Pisidiau blood (whence iiroluibly 
the name of nojU^uAot) } but the Greek 
race was tlie predominant one, as the 
adoption of t'hu Hellenic costume 
would alone imply. 

Various storie.s were told of the wan. 
doriogs of Culchos and Amphilochus. 
They were said to have left Troy on 
foot (Theopomp. Ft. 112 ; Strab. xiv, p. 
021), and proceeded to Claiiis ncaz* 
Colophon^ where; according to some. 


j the contest took place between Cal- 
I chas and Mopsiis (Strab. 1. c. Phereoyd. 
( Fr. 05 J Couon. Nan*, vi. p. 24-9; 
Tzetz. I/ycophr. USD), and Calchas 
died of grief. Others conducted both 
Calchas and Amphilochus to the 
sonlhern coast, which was called in- 
differently Pnmphylia or Cilicia 
(Stnib. xiv. p. UBli); and made the 
coutost take place there. Amphilo- 
clius is by common consent carried on 
to Cilicia, ^vhere he founds the city 
IMallus (Strab. nt supra; compare 
Arrian, Exp. Alex. ii. 5, end), after- 
wards famous fur hia oracle (Arrian, 
I. c. ; Lucian, Alex. § 29, Phnopscad. 
§ 38), and near which his tomb was 
shown (Strab. 1. c.), and also Post- 
dcium (Bosi/t), on the coniines of Syria 
(supra, iii. 91). 

” The striking contrast offered by 
this description to the dress of the 
warriors in the Lycian monuments is a 
strong proof, among many others, of 
the comparatively recent date of those 
sculptures. Vide supra, i. 173. 
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and daggers. Wliat name the Carians here anciently yras 
declared in the first part of this History.* 

94. (ix.) The lonians immished a hundred ships, and were 
armed like the Greeks, Now these lonians, during the time 
that they dwelt in the Peloponnese and inhabited the land 
now called Achsea (which was before the arrival of Danaiis 
and Xuthus in the P.eloponnese), were called, according to the 
Greek account, .^gialean Pelasgi, or “Pelasgi of the Sea- 
shore ; ” ® but afterwards, from Ion the son of Xuthus, they 
were called lonians. 

95. The Islanders furnished seventeen ships,® and wore 
arms like the Greeks. • They too were a Pelasgian race, who 
in later times took the name of lonians for the same reason 
as those who inhabited the twelve cities founded from Athens.'^ 

The .Slolians furnished sixty ships, and were equipped in 
the Grecian fashion. They too were anciently called Pelas- 
gians, as the Greeks declare. 

The HeUespontians from the Pontus,® who are colonists of 
the lonians and Dorians, fm’uished a hundred ships, the crews 
of which wore the Grecian armour. This did not include the 
Abydenians, who stayed in their own country, because the king 
had assigned them the special duty of guarding the bridges. 


^ Supra, i. 171. Wo ‘may conclude 
from this passage that Herodotus re- 
garded his -u'ork as divided into certain 
definite portions ; though of course wc 
are not entitled to identify these with 
tho divisions which havo como down 
to us (see Blakesley, note ad loc.). 
Other places, whore he speaks of tlio 
chapters (\(f 7 oi) into which his work 
was divided, are, i. 76, lOG ; ii. 38, 
161 ; V. 36 j vi. 39 ; and vh. 213. 

° See Book i. ch. 145, and Book t. 
ch. 68, with note ^ at tlie latter place. 
The supposed date of the Ionic migra- 
tion was about b.c. 1050. Danaiis, 
Xuthus, and Ion seem to be purely 
mythological personages. 

® The Islanders here intended do not 
seem to be those of the Cyclades, who 
did not join the fleet till after Arte- 
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misium (infra, viii. 66) ; but rather 
the inhabitants pf Lemnos, Inibrus, 
and Samotlu'aco. That the inhabi- 
tants of these islands were of Folasgic 
origin Herodotus has elsewhere stated 
(ii. 51, V. 26). 

” That is, they received colonics 
from Athens, but at what time is un- 
cortuin. 

** Herodotus includes in this expres- 
sion the inhabitants of the Greek cities 
on both Bides of the Hellespont, the 
Propontis, and the Bosphorus. Far 
the greater number of these were 
founded from Ionia (sec Hermann’s 
Pol. Ant. § 78). Chalccdou, however, 
and Byzantium, as well as Soij'iubria 
and Astaens, were Dorian, having been 
settlements of tho Hegarians (see 
Miiller’s Dorians,!. pp-lSS-llO,!!. T.). 

G 
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96. On board of every ship was a band of soldiers, Persians, 
Medes, or Sacans. The Phoenician ships were the best sailers 
in the fleet, and the Sidonian® the best among the Phoe- 
nicians. The contingent of each nation, whether to the fleet 
or to the land army, had at its head a native leader ; but the 
names of these leaders I shall not mention, as it is not neces- 
sary for the com'se of my History. For the leaders of some 
nations were not worthy to have their names recorded ; and 
besides, there were in each nation as many leaders as there 
were cities. And it was not reaUy as commanders that they 
accompanied the army, but as mere slaves, like the rest of the 
host. For I have already mentioned the Persian generals 
who had the actual command, and were at the head of the 
several nations which composed the army. 

97. The fleet was commanded by the following — Ariabignes, 
the son of Darius, Prexaspes, the son of Aspathines,^ Mega- 
bazus, the son of Megabates, and Achismenes the sou of 
Darius. Aiiabignes, who was the child of Darius by a 
daughter of Gobryas, was leader of the Ionian and Carian 
ships; AchaBmcues, who was own brother to Xerxes, of the 
the Egyptian ; ® the rest of the fleet was commanded by the 
other two. Besides the triremes, there was an assemblage of 
thiitiy-oared and fifty-oared gaUeys, of cercmi,® and transports 
for conveying horses, amountmg in all to three thousand. 

98. Next to the commanders, the following were the most 


® Supra, ch. 4-1. Xerxes therefore 
embarks in a Sidouiau galley (infra, 
oh. 100). 

^ Probably the Asjpaclianuj tvho was 
quiver-bearer to Darius, and whom 
Herodotus regarded as one of the 
seven conspirators (supra, iii. 70, 
note®). We ma}'- surmise from this 
passage that Asx>a.cliand was tho sou of 
the Prexaspes whom the Pseudo-Smer- 
dfs put to death. 

‘ AcbaDmene.s was satrap of Egypt 
(supra, ch. 7). 

® Cercuri were light boats of unusual | 
length (Btym. Mag. ad. voc.). They ) 


arc said to have been invented by the 
Cyprians (Plin. H. N. vii. 56), or ac- 
cording to others, by the Coroyrmans 
(Suidas, ad voo.) ; but this last is pro- 
bably an etymological fancy. They 
belong properly to Asia (Non. Marc. p. 
533: Cercurus navis estAmnaprae- 

grandis ”) ; where they continued in 
use down to the time of Antiochus 
(Liv. xxxiii’. 19). The word is plainly 
connected with the Hebrew “ to 
dance, or move quickly,** whence 
dromedaries are called (cf. 

Gesen. Lex. Hebr.). 
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reno'wneci of those who sailed aboard the fleet : Tetramnestus, 
the son of Anysns, the Sidonian ; Mapm, the son of Sirom/ 
the Tyrian ; Merhal,® the son of Aghal, the Aradian ; Syen- 
nesis,® the son of Oromedon, the Cihcian; Cj'berniscus, the 
son of Sicas, the Lycian; Gorgus, the son of Chersis,'^ and 
Timonax, the sou of Timagoras, the Cyprians ; and Histi®us, 
the son of Timnes,® Pigres, the son of Seldomus, and Dama- 
sithymus, the son of Candaules, the Carians. 

99. Of the other lower officers I shall mate no mention, 
since no necessity is laid on me ; but I must speak of a certain 
leader named Ai-temisia,® whose participation in the attack 
upon Greece, notwithstanding that she was a woman, moves 
my special wonder. She had obtained the sovereign power 
after the death of her husband ; and, though she had now a 
son grown uiJ,^ yet her brave sirndt and manly daring sent her 
forth to the war, when no need required her to adventure. 
Her name, as I said, was Aidjemisia, and she was the daughter 
of Lygdamis ; by race she was on his side a Halicarnassian, 
though by her mother a Cretan. She ruled over the Halicar- 
nassians, the men of Cos, of Nisyrus, and of Calydua ; ® and 


* Sirom is probably the same name 
with Hiram (dtd), the rous^h aspirate 
being replaced indifferently by x or <r. 
Josephus (contr. Ap. 21) contents hiin> 
self with a simple }i and gives ^^p<afios 
for 

5 Mcrbal seems to be the Carthagi- 
nian Maliai'bal, wliich Bochart explains 
as Diognetus (Gcog. Sacr. it, xiii. p, 
744). It is found again as the name 
of a Tyrian king in a fragment of 
Menander (Fr. 2). 

Concerning the constant occur- 
rence of this name wiiorcvcr a Oilician 
prince is mentioned^ vide supra, i. 74, 
note According to .^schylus (Fere. 
328-330), Syennesis distinguished him- 
self more thaji any one else in the 
battle of Salamis, and perished glori- 
ously. 

7 Supra, V. 104. 

^ Histieeus was king of Tormera, 
(supra, y. 37)) and had no doubt been 


restored to his government on the sup- 
pression of the Ionian revolt. 

^ The s])ecial notice taken of Arte- 
misia is undoubtedly due in part to her 
having been queen of Halicarnassus, 
the native place of the historian. 
Though he became an exile from his 
country, and though the grandson of 
Artemisia, Lygdamis, became a tymnt 
in the worst sense of the ( erm (Suidas, 
ad TOC, yet -with Herodotus 

patriotism triumphs over c\’cry other 
motive, and ho does ample justice to 
the character of ono n’ho, lio felt, had 
conferred honour upon his birthplace. 
Further notices of the Halicarnassian 
queen will be found infra, viii. 08, 09 
87, 88, 93, 101-103. 

^ Probably Pisind61is, who succeeded 
her upon the throne of Halicarnassus 
(Suidas, ad yoc. 'HptjSoros ; and com- 
pare Clinton, F. H. ii. p. 40 ; 01. 80, 4). 

^ It is remarkable that Cos, though 
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the five triremes which she furmshed to the Persians were, 
next to the Sidonian, the most famous ships in the fleet. She 
likewise gave to Xerxes sounder counsel than any of his other 
allies. Now the cities over which I have mentioned that she 
hore sway, were one and aU Dorian ; for the Haliearnassians 
were colonists from Troezen,® while the remainder were from 
Epidam’as.^ Thus much concerning the sea-force. 


one of the five states of the Doric 
mvramXis 'which had excluded Hali- 
carnassus from their Amphictyony 
(supra, i. 141), should at this time 
have been subject to the rejected city. 
Probably the energy of Artemisia had 
enabled her to obtain a sovereignty, 
which cannot but be regarded as ex- 
ceptional, over Cos and its depend- 
encies. Niayrua and Calydna (or 
Calymna) wore two small islands on 
either side of Cos (now Eo, or ■with 
the prefix ’s t<£v, Staiiko) which 
had from a very early age been sub- 
ject to that state (Horn. II. ii. 676- 
679 j Died. Sic. v. 64). Those islands 
retain their names, being called respec- 
tively ICisyro and Calymno (Boss, 
Tol. iii. Prof. pp. x., xi.). 

® Troezon, anciently Posidonia (Strab. 
viii. p. 542 ; Stoph, Byz. ad voo.), was 
situated on tho eastern coast of the 
Poloponncse, not quite two miles (15 
stades) from the shore, between the 
peninsula of Mothana and Hermione. 
Tho remains of tho ancient city may 
bo traced near the modern village of 
Slidmala, but they are scanty and 
possess little interest. (See Chandler, 
ii. p. 244 ; Cell’s iloroa, p. 195 ; 
Leake’s STorea, ii. p. 446.) 

The colonisation of Halicarnassus 
seems to have taken place shortly 
after the return of the Heraolidm, and 
the conquest of Argolis and the ad. 
jaoent states. Some writers assigned 
ot the colony a far earlier date (Strab. 
viii. p. 543 ; xiv. p. 939 ; Steph. Byz. 
ad voo.); but their statements oro 
contradictory, and incompatible ■with 
tho original Doria/n character of the 
settlement. The truth seems to be, 
that uiion the occupation of Troezeu 
by the Dorians, a portion of the former 


inhabitants determined to emigrate. 
Doric leaders, of the tribe of the Dy- 
manes (Callimach, ap. Steph. Byz.), 
accompanied them; but the bulk of 
the colonists ■were Achseans, descend- 
ants of the mythic Anthes (Fausan. ii. 
XXX. § 8), and so sometimes called 
Antlieadai (Steph. Byz.advoo. ’Afluroi). 
Tliey caiTied with them tho Troezenian 
worship (Muller’s Dorians, i. p. 120, 
note >, E. T.), and continued to regard 
Troezen as their mother city. (Cf. 
Pansan. Ii. xxxii. § 6 : vabv 'ImSos Sre 
iv HitTpordKet ry Tpot^ft 'A\iKapya(r<re7s 

* Bpidanms was situated on tho 
same coast with Trcczcn, birt higher up, 
and close upon tho sca-shoro. Its site 
is marked by the small village of 
Fidliavro, which boars, in a corrupted 
form, tho ancient name ('ETtdmpas 
would have been prouounced Epidav- 
ros). 'The features of this locality 
exactly correspond with tho descrip- 
tion in Strabo ; Keirai rj v6?i.iy ptvxv 
Tov Xapwyucov k6\tov rhv TrepitrAovy 
€xov(rB iTTaSiwy iriyjfKalSeKa, /3\eVov(ra 
irpis iyaroAis Ofpiyds- irspiKkei'criu S’ 
ipeffiy iif/yKoii HexP‘ ’’’pts rijy Bahar- 
Tov, cSitt’ ipvfxy^ KareffKevaffTot ipvfftKas 
irain-axdOfv (viii. p. 543). Within a 
little distance aro tho ruins of the 
famous temple of iEsculapius (Liv. 
xlv. 28; Pansan. ii. xxvii. §§ 1, 2). 
whose worship was common to Cos 
■with Epidaurus (Strab. xiv. p. 941; 
Pansan. in. xxiii. § 4. ; Theopomp. 
Fr. Ill), a fact confirmatory of tho 
connection between the two places 
which is here asserted by Herodotus, 
The remains of Epidaurus are insig- 
nificant (Chandler, ii. p. 249 ; Leake, 
ii. p. 430). 

’The circumstauces of the colonisa- 
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100. Now when the numbering and marshalling of the host 
was ended, Xerxes conceived a wish to go himself throughout 
the forces, and with his own eyes behold everything. Accord- 
ingly he traversed the ranks seated in his chariot, and, going 
froin nation to nation, made manifold inquiiies, while his 
scribes wrote down the answers ; till at last he had passed 
from end to end of the whole land army, both the horsemen and 
likewise the foot. This done, he exchanged his chariot for a 
Sidonian galley, and, seated beneath a golden awning, sailed 
along the prows of all his vessels (the vessels having now been 
hauled do'wn and launched into the sea), while he made 
inquh-ies again, as he had done when he reviewed the land- 


force, and caused the answers 

tion of Cos Tvere probably similar to 
those of Ealicarnassas. That Homer 
made it a Greek city before the Trojan 
war (II. ii. 677), as he did also Lindns 
and the other Rhodian towns (ib. 656), 
Carpathns (ib. 676), Syma (ib. 671), 
<feo., is only a proof that it was Hel- 
lonised long before his time. It must 
not be supposed that Homer was a 
learned antiquarian. 

‘ Heercn fiMt suggested that Hero- 
dotus had pcrson.al access to the docu- 
ments drn^vn out on this occasion, and 
derived his estimate of the fleet (supra, 
oh. 89) and army (infra, ohs. 184-186) 
from them (As. Nat. rol. i. p. 441. 
E. T.). ilr. Groto thinks this im- 
probable (Hist, of Greece, v. p. 51, 
noto ’), and believes that the Greeks 
who accompanied the expedition were 
our author’s informants. To mo tho 
minuteness of the dc.scription, which 
comprises tho armour of forty-five 
nations, tho mode in which they wore 
marshalled, whether separately or in 
combination with others, the names of 
their commanders and of the otlier 
generals and admirals, thirty-nine in 
number, and in all but a very few 
coses the names of these officers’ fathers, 
is proof positive that the foundation 
of the whole is not desultory inquiry, 
but a document. (See the Jhtroduc- 
toiy Essay, oh. ii. p. 66.) 

With respect to the numbers them- 


to be recorded by his scribes.® 

solves, that of the triremes may be re- 
garded as certain. They would bo 
easily counted, and tbo number given 
(1207), which bears exactness upon its 
face, is (I think) confirmed by the 
famous passage of rEsohylus (Pers. v. 
343-645), a passage which has clearly 
not furnished onr author with his in- 
formation, since it assigns tho 1207 
ships to tho period of the battle of 
Salamis. (On this passage see Stanley 
ad jEschyl. Pers. 3-43.) Hr. Groto 
(Hist, of Greece, v. p. 47) appears to 
prefer the statement of Hilsohyliia to 
that of Herodotus ; but to me it seems 
unlikely that tho exact number which 
fought at Salamis would bo known. 
The fleet is not likely to havo been 
counted more than once ; and when 
.SIsohylus asked tbo captives taken at ' 
Salamis its numbers, they would tell 
him what had been nsccrt.ained at 
Dorisous. Tho throe thousand trans- 
ports and small craft arc m.auifcstly a 
rough ostimnto, on which very littlo 
dependence can bo placed. The seven, 
teen hundred thousand infantry, which 
forms by far the most marvellous item 
in the whole list, ore no doubt calcu. 
lated from the known fact that tlie 
circular enclosure was filled one hun- 
dred and seventy times. As however 
it would be the wish of tho satraps to 
exaggerate, the space may often have 
been very far from fully filled. Tho 
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The captains took their ships to the distance of about four 
hundred feet from the shore, and there lay to, with their 
vessels in a single row, the prows facing the land, and with 
the fighting-men upon the decks accoutred as if for war, while 
the king sailed along in the open space between the ships and 
the shore, and so reviewed the fleet. 

101. Now after Xerxes had sailed down the whole line and 
was gone ashore, he sent for Demaratus the son of Ariston, 
who had accompanied him in his march upon Greece, and 
bespake him thus : — 

“Demaratus, it is my pleasure at this time to ask thee 
certain things which I wish to know. Thou art a Greek, and, 
as I hear from the other Greeks with whom I converse, no less 
than from thine own lips, thou art a native of a city which is 
not the meanest or the weakest in their land. Tell me, there- 
fore, what thinkest thou ? Will the Greeks lift a hand agaiast 
us ? Mine oAVii judgment is that, even if aU the Greeks and 
all the barbarians of the West were gathered together in one 
place, they Avould not be able to abide my onset, not being really 
of one mind. But I would fain know what thou thinkest 
hereon.” 

Thus Xerxes questioned ; and the other replied in his tmn, 
— “ 0 king ! is it thy will that I give thee a true answer, or 
dost thou Avish for a pleasant one ? ” 

Then the Idng bade him speak the plain truth, and promised 
that he AA'ould not on that account hold him in less favom- than 
heretofore. 

102. So Demaratus, when he heard the promise, spake as 
folloAV's : — 

“0 king! since thou biddest me at all risks speak the 
truth, and not say what will one day prove me to have lied to 
thee, thus I answer. Want has at all times been a fellow- 
dAA-eller with us in our land, while Valom: is an ally whom Ave 


most that wo can conclude with cer- time, and was not too extravagant to 
taiiity fi-oiri tho estimate is, that such obtain belief (vide infra, oh. 186, 
a report was made to Xerxes at the note ®.) 
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have gained by dint of wisdom and strict laws. Her aid 
enables us to drive out want and escape thraldom. Brave are 
all the Greets who dwell in any Dorian land ; but what I am 
about to say does not concern all, but only the Lacedte- 
monians. First then, come what may, they wiU never accept 
thy terms, which -would reduce Greece to slavery ; and fm-ther, 
they are sm-e to join battle -with thee, though all the rest of 
the Greets should submit to thy will. As for their numbers, 
do not ast how many they are, that their resistance should be 
a possible thing ; for if a thousand of them should tate the 
field, they will meet thee in battle, and so will any number, be 
it less than this, or be it more.” 

103. When Xerxes heard this answer of Demaratus, he 
laughed and answered, — 

“"What -wild words, Demaratus! A thousand men join 
battle vdth such an army as this ! Come then, wilt thou — 
who wert once, as thou sayest, their king — engage to fight 
this vei 7 day -vith ten men ? I trow not. And yet, if all thy 
fellow-citizens bo indeed such as thou sayest they are, thou 
oughtest, as their Idng, by thine own countiy’s usages,® to be 
ready to fight with twice the number. If then each one of 
them be a match for ten of my soldiers, I may well call upon 
thee to be a match for twenty. So wouldest thou assm-e the 
truth of what thou hast now said. If, however, you Greeks, 
who vaunt yoiu'selves so much, are of a truth men like those 
whom I have seen about my court, as thyself, Demaratus, 
and the others with whom I am wont to converse, — if, I saj^ 
you are really men of this sort and size, how is the speech 
that thou hast uttered more than a mere empty boast ? For, 
to go to the very verge of likelihood, — how could a thousand 
men, or ten thousand, or even fifty thousand, particularly if 
they were all alike free, and not under one lord, — how could 
such a force, I say, stand against an army like mine ? Let 

® The allusion is apparently to the 57), and perhaps to their (supposed) 
“ doable portion ” -whereto the kings “ doable vote ” (ibid, ad to. Comp, 
were entitled at banquets (supra, vi. Thucyd. i. 20). 
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them be five thousand, and we shall have more than a 
thousand men to each one of theirs.’ If, indeed, like our 
troops, they had a single master, then- fear of him might 
make them courageous beyond their natural bent ; or they 
might be m-ged by lashes against an enemy which far out- 
numbered them.® But left to their own free choice, assm’edly 
they will act differently. For mine own part, I believe, that 
if the Greeks had to contend with the Persians only, and the 
numbers were equal on both sides, the Greeks would find it 
hard to stand their ground. We too have among us such men 
as those of whom thou spakest — ^not many indeed, but still 
we possess a few. For instance, some of my body-guard w'ould 
be wfiling to engage singly with three Greeks. But this thou 
didst not know; and therefore it was thou talkedst so foolishly.” 

104. Demaratus answered him, — “ I knew, 0 Idng ! at the 
outset, that if I told thee the truth, my speech would displease 
thine ears. But as thou didst requu’e me to answer thee with 
all possible truthfulness, I informed thee what the Spartans 
will do. And in this I spake not from any love that I bear 
them — for none knows better than thou what my love towards 
them is likely to be at the j)resent time, when they have 
robbed me of my rank and my ancestral honours, and made 
me a homeless exile, whom thy father did receive, bestowing 
on me both shelter and sustenance. What likelihood is there 
that a man of understanding should be unthankful for kind- 
ness shown him, and not cherish it in his heart ? For mine 
owTi self, I pretend not to cope with ten men, nor with two, — 
nay, had I the choice, I would rather not fight even with one. 
But, if need appeared, or if there w'ere any great cause urging 
me on, I would contend with right good wUl against one of 
1;hose persons who boast themselves a match for any three 
Greeks. So likewise the Lacedaemonians, when they fight 
singly, are as good men as any in the world, and when they 
fight in a body, are the bravest of all. For though they be 

’’ See beloir, ch. 183, where the entire Persian host is reckoned to exceed five 
millions of men. * Supra, vi. 70. 
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freemen, they are not in all respects free ; Law is the master 
whom they own ; and this master they fear more than thy 
subjects fear thee. Whatever he commands they do ; and his 
commandment is always the same : it forbids them to flee in 
battle, whatever the number of theii- foes, and requires them 
to stand firm, and either to conquer or die. If in these words, 
0 king ! I seem to thee to speak foolishly, I am content from 
this time forward evermore to hold my peace. I had not now 
spoken unless compelled by thee. Ceites, I pray that all may 
turn out according to thy wishes.” 

105. Such was the answer of Demaratus ; and Xerxes was 
not angry with him at all, but only laughed, and sent him 
away with words of kindness. 

After this interview, and after he had made Mascames the 
son of Megadostes governor of Doriscus, setting aside the 
governor appointed by Darius, Xerxes started with his army, 
and marched upon Greece thi-ough Tlnwce. 

106. This man, Mascames, whom he loft behind him, was a 
person of such merit that gifts were sent him yearly by the 
king as a special favom, because he excelled all the other 
governors that had been appointed either by Xerxes or by 
Darius. In like manner, Ariaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, sent 
gifts 3 'early to the descendants of Mascames. Persian 
governors had been established in Thrace and about the 
Hellespont before the march of Xerxes began; but these 
persons, after the expedition was over, were all driven from 
their toums by the Greeks, except tho governor of Doriscus ; 
no one succeeded in driving out Mascames, though many 
made the attempt.® For this reason the gifts are sent him 
every year by the kmg who reigns over the Persians.^ 

® Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, v. pp. sians. Eiou alone, but a ^Tisfc 

396, 397) notices the importance of number of Persian posts in Euroi^o 

this passage as showing how much were taken, and frequent attacks inado 

history is passed oyer in silence by npon Doriscus without success. Pin* 

Thucydides in his brief summary (i. tarch (Cimon c. 7) is tho only other 

98, 99). Athens, he observes, daring wi’iter who makes allusion to these ezi. 

the drst ten years of her hegemony terprises. 

must have been engaged most actively ^ Doriscus appears by this passage to 

in constant warfare against the Per* have continued under tho Persians io 
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107. Of the other governors •whom the Greeks drove out, 
there was not one who, in the judgment of Xerxes, showed 
himself a brave man, excepting Boges, the governor of E'ion. 
Him Xerxes never could praise enough; and such of his sons as 
were left in Persia, and suiwived their father, he very specially 
houom-ed. And of a truth this Boges was worthy of great 
commendation ; for when he was besieged by the Athenians 
under Cimon, the son of Miltiades,^ and it was open to him to 
retke from the city upon terms, and retiun to Asia, he refused, 
because he feared the king might think he had played the 
coward to save his own life, wherefore, instead of surrendering, 
he held out to the last extremity. When all the food in 
the fortress was gone, he raised a vast funeral pile, slew his 
children, his wife, his concubines, and his household slaves, 
and cast them all into the flames. Then, collecting whatever 
gold and silver there was in the place, he flung it from the 
walls into the Strymon; and, when that was done, to 
crown all, he himself leaped into the fire. For this action 
Boges is with reason praised by the Persians even at the 
present day. 

108. Xerxes, as I have said, pursued his march from Doriscus 
against Greece ; and on his w'ay he forced all the nations 
through which he passed to take part in the expedition. For 
the whole country as far as the frontiers of Thessaly had been 
(as I have already shown) enslaved and made tributary to the 
king by the comiuests of Megabazus, and, more lately, of Mar- 
donius.^ And first, after lea-ring Doriscus, Xerxes passed the 


file time when Herodotus wrote. The 
present tense (W^nTreTai) proves this. 
Mascaines, though dead, is regarded 
as living on in his descendants, who, it 
is probable, still held tho government. 

" See Hut. Vit. Cim. c. 7, and com- 
pare Pansan. viii. viii, § 6, where 
Cimon is said to have taken the city 
by taming tho force of the stream 
upon tho walls, which were of sun- 
dried brick. This narrative is with 


reason doubted by Larchcr and others 
(see Kutaon, De Athenieus. Imp. p. 8 j 
Grate, T. p. 397, note. It seems cer- 
tain that E'ion was reduced by a strict 
blockade. See the iuscriptiou pre- 
served in .aischines (adv. Ctes. § 62). 
The date of the capture lies within 
the years B.c. 476-466, bnt cannot be 
fi-ved with any certainty (see Ur. 
Grate’s note, vol. v. pp. 409-411). 

® Supra, v. 2.18; vi. 44, 43. 
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Samothracian fortresses, whereof Mesambria is the furthermost 
as one goes toward the west.* The next city is Stryme,® which 
belongs to Thasos. Midway between it and Mesambria flows 
the river Lissus, which did not suflice to furnish water for the 
ai’my, but was di'tmk up and failed. This region was formerly 
called Gallaica ; now it bears the name of Briantica ; but in 
strict truth it likewise is really Cicoiuan.® 

109. After crossing the dry channel of the Lissus, Xerxes 
passed the Grecian cities of Maroneia,'' Dicsea,® and Abdera,® 
and likewise the famous lakes which are in theii’ neighboiu’hood,* 


■* Samothrace ijosscisged a tract upon 
tho mainland extending from near 
Doriaens to the Liasua (aapra, cli. 50). 
Host of the larger islands sccuitKl to 
themsolres this advantage, as Cliios 
(i. IfiO), Lesbos (v. 01), Thasos, &c. 

The Samothracian Mesambria stood 
at Tokieh^ and must not be coufonndod 
with tho city of the same name (now 
Missevrii upon the Euxino), supra, iv. 
03. 

* Strym^, according to Harpocration 
(ad voc. 5 tpV^), was situated on a 
small island, formed probably by two 
branches of the Lissus. It was a cause 
of quari'ol between the Thracians and 
the Haronites (Philoch. Fr. IJib). 

® See above, ch. 50, which passage is 
in the ViTiter’s mind. Ho means to 
say that not only tho plain of Loriscus, 
but the whole country tlicuce to the 
Lissus, was anciently Ciconiau. Per- 
haps the chapters from G1 to 101 aro 
a later insertion, breaking the con- 
tinuity of the original narrative. 

With respect to the names of this 
district, that of Gallaica, wliich sooms 
to point at an original Celtic occupa- 
tion, is not mentioned elsewhere. Tlio 
Briantica of our author reappears in 
the Friantse of Pliny (H. iv. 11), 
and in Livy’s “Campus Priatious** 
(xxxviii. 41). 

7 Haroneia was a place of some con- 
sequence, situated on the coast, a little 
to the west of the Lissus (Scylax, 
Peripl. p. 65 j Ephor. Fragm. 74 ; Liv. 
xxxi. 16, &c.). It was a colony of the 
Chians (Scymn. Ch. 1. 677). The name 


still remains in tho modem jllarogna. 

® Diccea appears in Scylax (Peripl. 
p. 65), and is mentioned by Pliny 
(1. 8 . c.) and Stephen. It was never a 
place of much note, and probably per- 
ished during tho wars of Philip (see 
Bilhr ad loc.) . 

^ Abdera was founded by tho Teians 
(suprix, i. 16S ; Scymn. Ch. 669, 670). 
Its exact site has, I believe, never been 
idontiiled ; though Ohoisoul-Gouffier 
(ii. p. 113) speaks of its ruins as “ dis- 
tiuguisluible at tho western o.xtremity 
of the Bay of Lagos.** Tlie position 
which is given it on our maps, ton or 
twelve miles east of the mouth of the 
Hestus, and only six or seven from 
Lake Bistonis, rests msiiuly on the au- 
thoiity of Ptolemy, who interposes a 
considerable space between the Hestns* 
embouehuro and tho city. Herodotus 
seems to have thought that the river 
passed through tho aiiy (infra, oh. 126). 
It is certain that there am now no 
ruins near tho mouth of the sti*eain 
(Clarke’s Triivels in Groeco, vol. iii. p. 
422). Bub the whole country is here 
“a flat and swampy jdaiu” (ibid p. 
425, and compare p. -121) ; and the 
course of the Nostus has probably 
uudorgono many changes. Scylax 
(Peripl. p. 65) and Strabo (vii. p. 182) 
both place Abdera immediately east of 
the river. 

^ Lake Ismaris was named from a 
toivn Ismai'um, the anoioiit capital of 
the Ciconiana (Horn. Od. ix. 40), which 
is identified by some with Maroneia 
(Ephor. Fr. 74 5 Uesyoh. ad voc.) It 
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Lake Ismaris between Maroneia and Stryme, and Lake 
Bistonis near Dicsea, ■which receives the waters of two rivers, 
the Travns and the Compsatns.® Near Abdera there was no 
famous lake for him to pass; but he crossed the river Nestus,® 
which there reaches the sea. Proceeding further upon his 
way, he passed by several continental cities, one of them 
jjossessing a lake nearly thirty furlongs in circuit, full of fish, 
and very salt, of which the sumpter-beasts only drank, and 
which they drained dry. The name of this city was Pistyrus.^ 
All these towns, which were Grecian, and lay upon the coast, 
Xerxes kept upon his left hand as he passed along. 

110. The following are the Thracian tribes through whose 
country he marched : the Pati, the Ciconians, the Bistonians, 
the Sapjeans, the Dersseans, the Edonians, and the Satrse.® 
Some of these dwelt by the sea, and furnished ships to the 
king’s fleet ; while others lived in the more inland parts, and 
of these all the tribes which I have mentioned, except the 
Sate, were forced to seiwe on foot. 


does not exist now. Lake Bistonis, i 
which is tlie niodeiu lake of Jifni, | 
derived its apiJollatiou from the Bis- 
tonian Thracians, wlio inhabited its 
hanks (Seym. Cli. v. (373). According 
to Strabo, it had boon formed, witliin 
the historic period, by the bnrsting in 
of the sea (Strab. i. p. 87). Probably 
it shrank in size after it was joined to 
the sea by a canal. 

- Only one river of any size (the | 
Jardymly Vere) now enters the lake of 
Burn. This is no doubt the Traras. 
The Compsatus may be tho stream 
which reaches the sea a little to tlio 
west of tho lake, and which, if the 
lake were somewhat larger, would run 
into it (see Kiepert’s Atlas “Von Hellas, 
Blatt xvi.). 

“ Tho jl/esfo, or Kara Su. This 
.stream at present falls into the sea 
more than ten miles to the west of tho 
supposed site of Abdera. It has pro- 
bably changed its course frequently 
(see above, p. 91, note ”). 

Tlierc arc some salt lakes on the 
shore, about ten miles from the Mesto, 


which may help to fix tho site of 
Pistyms (see Leake’s Hap, Northern 
Greece, vol. i. end) ; but this whole 
district is unexplored by travellers. 

Steiihen mentions Pistyrus as “ ni- 
ffripov ©pijKwr i/xTTopioy ” (sub voc. 
Compare also BiVripos). Harpocration 
calls the place Pisteira. 

• These tribes, except the last, ap. 
pear to bo enumerated in their order 
from east to west. This is evident 
from the position of tho Ciconians, 
Bistonians, and Edonians, which else- 
where fixed (supra, chs. 108 and 109 ; 
and infra, ch. 11-1). Wo may there, 
foi-o place the Pmti, of whom nothing 
else is known, about tho Hebriis, be- 
tween the Apsynthians and Ciconians, 
and tho Sapeeans (mentioned by Pliny, 
1. B. c.) and Hersmans (mentioned by 
Thucydides, ii. 101) about the Nestus 
— the former east, the latter west of 
that river. The Satrae (mentioned by 
Heoatoeus, Pr. 128) dwelt inland 
above the Dersseans (see Leake’s 
Northern Greece, iii. p. 190). 
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111. The Satrse, so far as our knowledge goes, have never 
yet been brought under by any one, but continue to this day 
a free and unconquered people, unlike the other Thracians.® 
They dwell amid lofty mountains clothed with forests of 
different trees and capped with snow, and are very valiant in 
fight. They are the Thracians who have an oracle of Bacchus 
in their country, which is situated upon their highest moun- 
tain-range. The Bessi,’ a Satrian race, deliver the oracles ; 
but the prophet, as at Delphi, is a woman ; and her answers 
are not harder to read. 

112. When Xei’xes had j)assed • through the region men- 
tioned above, he came next to the Pierian fortresses, one of 
which is called Phagres, and another Pergamus.® Here his 
line of march lay close by the walls, with the long high range 
of Pangaanm ® upon his right, a tract in which there are mines 
both of gold and silver,^ some worked by the Pierians and 
Odomantians, but the greater part by the Satree. 

113. Xerxes then marched through the country of the 
Pseonian tribes — the Doberians and the Pseoplce ® — ^which lay 
to the north of Pangasum, and, advancing westward, reached 

Herodotus seems here to allude to Vll, 178). 
the conquests of the Odrystc, which “ Vide supra, v. 16. 

rohhed so many Thracian tribes of * The whole region from Philippi 

their indepondonoo (Thnoyd. ii, 95-97) ; and Datum on the east to Dyaomm 

but his statomont is overdrawn, as may on the west was moat rich in the 
be seen from Thucydides. precious metals. Aristotle I’clates 

^ The Bessi are mentioned by Livy, that after heavy rains “nuggets" of 
(xxsix. 53) and Pliny (H, N. iv. 11) virgin gold wore often found of abovo 
as a distinct Thracian race. Their a pound weight (uvep pi/Sr). There 
name is probably connected with the were two — one of throe pounds and 
title Bassareuf, by which the Thracian one of five — in the possession of the 
Bacchns was known (Hor. Od. i. xviii. Macedonian kings (De -Ausc. Mir. p. 
11), and with the tenns Bao’O'apls, 833, § 42. See also, siipi'a, v. 17, 23 ; 
Baa-ffapa, Batra-apew, k. t. vi. 46 ; infra, ix. 75 ; Strab. vii. p. 

® The original Pioria was the dis- 481 ; Thuo. iv. 105 ; Diod. Sic. xn. 8 ; 
trict between the Haliacmon and the Appian, B. Civ. iv. 105 ; Justin, viii. 
Penens. When this was conquered 3; Plin. H. H. vii. 56; &o.). 
by the Macedonians, the inhabitants ‘ These Pseonian tribes have been 
sought a refuge beyond the Strymon. mentioned before in connection tvith 
Phagres was their principal town the same locality (supra, v. 15, 16). 
(Thnoyd. ii. 99 j Boylux, Peripl. p. 64). The army of Xerxes evidently divided 
it is placed, with some probability, at about Pergamns ; and part marched 
Otfimd and Pergamns at Prdvista north, part south of Pangoenm. (Vide 
(Leake’s Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. infra, ch. 131.) 
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the riTer Stiymon amd tlie city Eion, whereof Boges, of whom 
I spoke a short time ago,® and who was then still alive, was 
governor. The tract of land lying about Mount Pangaeum, is 
called Phyllis ; on the west it reaches to the river Angites,* 
which flows into the StrjTnon, and on the south to the 
StrjTnon itself, where at this time the Magi were sacriflcing 
white horses to make the stream favom-able.® 

114. After imopitiating the stream by these and many other 
magical ceremonies,® the Persians crossed the Strjunon, by 
bridges made before theii' arrival, at a place called The Nine 
Ways,’ which was in the territory of the Edonians. And 
when they learnt that the name of the, place was The Nine 
Ways, they took nine of the youths of the land and as many 
of then maidens, and binied them alive on the spot. Buiying 
alive is a Persian custom.® I have heard that Amestris, the 
■wife of Xerxes, in her old age buried alive seven pairs of 
Pei'sian youths, sons of illustrious men, as a thank-offering to 
the god who is supposed to dwell underneath the earth.® 

5 Supra, cli. 107. Fpring of wiitor-, they dig a pit, and 

* Tlie Aiigitcs is midoubtodlj- tlio tlicre sacrifico ilieir %'ictiui, taking 

river of Anriltinia, whicli however docs cave that tlio pm-e liquid near them ho 

not now join the Strymon, hut flows not stained wirh tl>o blood, since that 

into the I’aliis Sti'vmonicua at some would ho a jiollntion. The flesh of 

distance from its lower extremity. the victim is then placed on myrtle or 

(See Leake’s Xorthern Greece, vol. iii. laurel leaves, and the JIngi sot it on 
p. 183.) fire with taper wands, making inc.an- 

® The victims were sacrificed at the tations all the while, and iiouring .a 

edge of the stream, hut not (as Mr. libation of oil mingled with milk and 

Groto says, vol. v. p. 5G) “ thrown honey, not upon the fire or into the 
into it,” or allowed to pollute it with water, hut upon the ground.” 
their blood (Strab. XV. p. 1010). The ^Afterwards Auiphipolis. (Sec note® 

custom continued to a late date (see on Book v. ch. 12(5 ; ^nd compare 

Tacit. An. vi. 37). White hoii'cs Thucyd. i. 100, and iv. 102, to W'hich 

seem to have been regarded as es- may be added Polymnus (Strateg. vi. 
pecially sacred (supra, ch. -10). 6.3) and Stephen of Byzantinm (ad 

There is no need to suppose, with voo.) The Athenian town had not 

Kleuker (Appendix to Zendavesta, been founded when Herodotus left 

vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 24 et seqq.) and Greece for Italy; which may account 

fihode (Heiligo Sage, p. 612), that for his omission to mention it. 

Herodotus has misreported this oocm-- * See note ® on Book iii. oh. 35. 
rence. ® Is this Ahriman f or does Here- 

of these Strabo (1. s. o.) gives tho dotu? merely speak as a Greek ? 
following account : — Perhaps the latter is the more prob- 

“When the Persians,” ha says, able supposition. 

"come to a lake, a stream, or a 
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115. From the Strymon the arm^-, proceeding Trestn'ard, 
came to a strip of shore, on which there stands the Grecian 
town of Ai’gilus.^ This shore, and the whole tract above it, is 
called Bisaltia.^ Passing this, and keeping on the left hand 
the Gulf of Posideium,® Xerxes crossed the Sylean plain, as it 
is called, and passing by Stagims,® a Greek city, came to 
Acanthus.® The inhabitants of these parts, as well as those 
who dwelt about Mount Pangseum, were forced to join the 
armament, like those others of whom I spoke before ; the 
dwellers along the coast being made to serve in the fleet, 
while those who lived more inland had to follow with the land 


^ Argilna, like Sane and Stagirus, 
was a colony of the Andrians (Thncyd. 
iv. 103 and 109). It was eituated at 
a very short distance from Ainphipolis, 
near the coast, between the month of 
the Strymon and that of the sh-eam 
which carries off the superfluous water 
fiom Lake Bolbc. Colonel Leake 
places it on the skirts of the niouutaiu 
chain, eight miles from Amphipolis 
(Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 171 and 
map). According to Heraolides Pon- 
ticus it was originally a Thracian 
town (Fr. xlii.). After the Pelopon- 
nesian war it disappears from history. 

- The Bi.salta[) were a bravo and 
powerful Tliracian people (fortissimi 
viri, Liv. xlv. 30), who, though con- 
quered by the Macedonians (Tbncyd. 
ii. 99), preserved their name and 
nationality for many centuries after- 
wards. The}' seem, while retaining 
the region assigned them by Hero- 
dotus, gradually to have extended 
themiselvcs beyond the Strymon nearly 
to the Nestus (of. Liv. xlv. 29, 30; 
and Plin. H. N. iv. 10, 11). Herodotus 
informs ns in the next book (ch. 116), 
that at this time they fled to the 
mountains, and refused all submission 
to Xerxes. Charon of Lampsaens 
told a strange story of their on one 
oeeasion attacking Cardia ! (Er. 9. 
See the introduotoiy Essay, vol. i. p. 
138, note'*, where this fragment is 
given from Col. Mnre’s translation). 

^ Pliny mentions Fosideium as a 
town with a bay in this locality (H. 


N. iv. 11) . I bcliovo no other author 
speaks of it. The bay intended must 
bo a portion of the Gulf of Xendina. 
The town lay close to the coast (“ in 
ord,” riin. 1. s. c.) ; but its exact site 
has still to bo discovered. 

■* By tlio Syle.au plain, which no 
other writer mentions, is to bo under- 
stood the flat tract, about a mile in 
width, near the mouth of tho river 
■which di'ains tho lake of BoIb5 
[Besilna). (See Leake’s Northern 
Greece, iii. p. 168-170.) It is uucor. 
tain whence the name is derived. 

® Stagirus (now Stavros, Leake, iii. 
pp. 167, 168 ; or perhap.s ATsroro, 
Bowen, p. 120) is said by Thucydides 
to have been a colony of the .iVudriaus 
(iv. 88). It was a small place, and 
derives all its celebrity from having 
given birth to Aristotle. Some 
ancient walls, “ of a very rough and 
irregular spccios,” were noticed by 
Colonel Lcako on the eastern side of 
tbo height which ho supposes to have 
been oconpiod by tho city. Sir G. 
Bowen pleads in favour of tho cloim of 
Nisvoro to represent Stagirns, 1. “ the 
tmivorsal tradition of tho Macedonian 
peasants,” and 2. the sitnation, which 
would make it natural that the army 
of Xerxes should have “ passed it hy," 
whereas they -would have passed 
through Stavros. Ho also found 
“ Buhstrnctions of Hellenic masonry 
all around,” and partionlarly “ in the 
beantiful glen to the west.” 

® Vide supra, vi. 44, note *. 
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forces. The road which the army of Xerxes took remains to 
this day •nntonched ; the Thracians neither plough nor sow it, 
hut hold it in great honour. 

116. On reaching Acanthus, the Persian king, seeing the 
great zeal of the Acanthians for his service, and hearing what 
had been done about the cutting, took them into the number 
of his sworn friends, sent them as a present a Median dress,’ 
and besides commended them highly. 

117. It was while he remained here that Artachsees, who 
presided over the canal,® a man in high repute with Xerxes, 
and by birth an Achamenid, who was moreover the tallest of 
all the Persians, being only fom- fingers short of five cubits, 
royal measure,® and who had a stronger voice than any other 
man in the world, fell sick and died. Xerxes therefore, who 
was greatly afflicted at the mischance, carried him to the 
tomb and buried him with aU magnificence ; while the whole 
army helped to raise a mound over his grave.’ The Acan- 
thians, in obedience to an oracle, offer sacrifice to this 
Artacluces as a hero,® invoking him in their prayers by name. 
Put king Xerxes sorrowed greatly over bis death. 

118. Now the Greeks who had to feed the armj^ and to 
entertain XeKes, were brought thereby to the very extremity 
of distress, insomuch that some of them were forced even to 
forsake house and home. liVhen the Thasians received and 
feasted the host, on account of then.’ j)ossessions upon the 
mainland,® Antipater, the son of Orges, one of the citizens of 
best repute, and the man to whom the business was as, signed. 


’ Compare iii. 84, and note ® ad loc. 
Xerxcfi contracted a siiiiilar friendship 
■with the Abderites (infra, Tiii^l20), 

® Supra, ch. 21. The prc.sidcncy of 
the ■n'ork was shared between him and 
Bnbarcs. 

^ That is, about 8 feet 2 inches. 

^ The tomb of Axtaubmes is thought 
to be still visible on the eastern side 
of the cutting, near the southern 
shoi^e, the supposed site of Sane. Sco 
the plan, p. 21, and compare the paper 
by M. Forchanuner in. the Journal of 


the Geographical Society, vol. xvii. p. 
149, But it would apjiear from the 
words of Herodotus, that the tomb is 
rather to bo sought iu the neighbour- 
hood of Acanthus (Brisso) Tvest of the 
cutting, and on the northern coast. 

- Compare the conduct of the people 
of Amphipolis with regard to Brasidas 
pThucyd, v. 11 ; Arist. Eth. Nio. v. 7, 

§P. 

® Btryme, and other places (supra, 
oh. 108). 
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proved that the cost of the meal was four himdred talents 
of silver.^ 

119. And estimates almost to the same amount were made 
by the superintendents in other cities. For the entertain- 
ment, which had been ordered long beforehand and was 
reckoned to be of much consequence, was, in the manner of it, 
such as I will now describe. No sooner did the heralds who 
brought the orders ® give their message, than in every city the 
inhabitants made a division of their stores of corn, and pro- 
ceeded to grind flour of wheat and of barley for many months 
together. Besides this, they purchased the best cattle that 
they could find, and fattened them ; and fed poultry and 
water-fowl in ponds and buildings, to be in readiness for 
the army ; while they likewise prepared gold and silver vases 
and drinking-eu 2 is, and whatsoever else is needed for the 
service of the table. These last jireparations were made for 
the King only, and those who sat at moat with him; for 
the rest of the army nothing was made ready beyond the food 
for which orders had been given. On the arrival of the 
Persians, a tent ready pitched for the piu’pose, received 
Xerxes, who took his rest therein, while the soldiers remained 
under the 025en heaven. "When the dinner hour came, great 
was the toil of those who entertained the army; while the 
guests ate their fill, and then, after passing the night at the 
place, tore down the royal tent next morning, and seizing its 
contents, carried them all off, leaving nothing behind. 

120. On one of these occasions Megacreon of Abdera 
wittily® recommended his countrymen “to go to the tem 2 )les 
in a body, men and women alike, and thei’e take their station 
as suppliants, and beseech the gods that they would in future 
always spare them one-half of the woes which might threaten 
their peace — thanking them at the same time very warmly for 


* Nearly 100,0001. of onr money — a 
sum not far short of the whole annual 
revenue received by Athens from her 
allies nnder the rating of Aristides. 

VOL. IV. 


® Snpra, oh. 32. 

® See the Introductory Essay, vol. i 
p. 132, note *. 
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their past goodness in that they had caused Xerxes to be 
content mth one meal in the day.” For had the order been 
to provide breakfast for the King, as ■well as dinner, the 
Abderites must either have fled before Xerxes came, or, if 
they awaited his coming, have been brought to absolute ruin. 
As it was, the nations, though suffering heavy pressure, 
complied nevertheless with the directions that had been 
given. 

121. At Acanthus Xerxes separated from his fleet, bidding 
the captains sail on ahead and await his coming at Therma,'' 
on the Thermaic Gulf, the place from which the bay takes its 
name. Through this town lay, he understood, his shortest 
road. Previously, his order of mai’ch had been the following : — 
from Doriscus to Acanthus his land force had proceeded in 
three bodies, one of which took the way along the sea-shore in 
company with the fleet, and was commanded by Mardonius 
and Masistes, while another piu’sucd an inland track under 
Tritantaschmes and Gergis ; the third, with which Avas Xerxes 
himself, marching midway between the other two, and haA’ing 
for its leaders Smerdomcnos and Megabyzus.® 

122. The fleet, therefore, after leaving the King, sailed 
through the channel Avhich had been cut for it by Mount 
Athos, and came into the bay whereon lie the cities of Assa, 
Pilorus, Smgus, and Sarta ; ® from all which it received 


7 Thcrma was a place of small con- 
sequence, bill under Cassandcr, the 
brother-in-law of Alexander (ab. «.c. 
305), ifc became Thessaloiiica, when it 
grew to be fcho most important cil/ of 
these parts, deserving Li>'y’a title of 
“urba celoberrima’* (xlv. 30). The 
great Egnatlan road connected it with 
Dj'iTachium. (SeeStrab. vii. pp. 467, 
468 ; Plin. H. N. iv. 10.) 

The name Thossalonica remains in 
tho Saloniki of the present daj, which 
gives name to the gulf called ancieutl/ 
the Thermaic. 

^ See above, oh. 82, where the same 
Six peraoBS were named as the gene- 
lais-in-chicf. 

^ The Sinus Singiticas, or modern 


Gulf of Aghion-oros. Colonel Lenko 
places Assa at Firgarilhikia., near Cape 
Jlfnero, Pilorus at Port VurouH, Sin. 
gus at Port jS'iX'id, and Sarta at Kar- 
tali. All these toums must certainly 
have lain on the eastern coast of the 
peninsula of Torone, between tho 
southern mouth of tho canal of Athos, 
and Cape Dhrepano, Singus, from 
which the- bay derived its name, was 
the most important. It occurs in 
Thucydides (v. 18), Pliny (H. N- iv. 
10), and Ptolemy (Geograph, iii. 13, 
p. 92), and also in an inscription 
(BOckh's Corp, Ins. i. p. 301). The 
other places are mentioned only by 
Stephen. 
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contingents. Thence it stood on for the Thermaic Gulf, and 
rounding Cajie Ampelus,“ the promontory of the Toromeans, 
passed the Grecian cities Torone, Galepsus, Sermyla, Mecy- 
herna, and Olynthus,^ receiving from each a number of ships 
and men. This region is called Sithonia.^ 

123. From Capo Ampelus the fleet stretched across by a 
short coiu’sc to Cape Canastrseum,® which is the point of the 
peninsula of PaUoue that runs out fiu’thest into the sea,^ and 
gathered fresh supplies of ships and men fr-om Potidaea, 
Aphytis, Neapolis, rBga, Therambus, Scione, Mende, and Sane.® 


Capo Aaipohi? lay eastH-ai-d of 
Cape Den’hia, as apjiears from Ptolemy 
(Geograijli. 1. s. o.). H closorl the 
Singilio Gulf U])OU tlio west, aufl must 
either har-u been tlio modern Capo 
Xl/ii'epauo, orapuiul still further to the 
eastward. Coloiiol Leake has misplaced 
Capes Dorrhia and Ampolus. (JXap of 
Korthorii Greece at the end of vol. i.) 

^ All these wore places of some oou- 
aocpiouco c.'icopt Galepsus, which seoms 
not to ho tneutionod hy any othor 
ancient writer. Thero is indeed a 
Galepsus, a colony of tho Tliasiaus, of 
whioii wo have frecpiout notico.s, both 
in tho historians and tho geographers 
(Hccat. Fr. 121 j Tlmcyd. iv. 107, v. Cj 
Syclax, Periiil. p. (it; Liv. xliv. 45; 
Pliiloch. Fr. i28, &c.) ; but it lies east- 
ward of tlio Sirynum, hctweoii Phagres 
and QH.syuia. Tho site of thi.s G.a!ep- 
Bus mast he souglit for ou the coast 
hotwoen Torone and Sermylia. To- 
r6nu was at tlie uiontli of the gulf, 
near Port IO(fa, irhoro there are e.x. 
teusivo I'ouiains, still culled by tho 
ancient name (Leake, iii. p. 119). Its 
harbour was oxcoilunt (Liv. xlv. 30). 
Sormyli.a, called also Kerniylia (Tliu- 
oyd. i. 65), was in tho recess of the 
bay. It rctaiiLS its auoiout appollatiou 
almost unchanged in tho modern Or. 
mylia (Leake, iii. p. 153), Meoyberna 
was probably at Molivo (ih. p. 155). 
That it lay outside the jieulnsula of 
Pallene, hotwoen Olynthus and Ser- 
mylin, appeans from this (Xissago, as 
also from Scylax (Peripl. p. 62). 
Becatsnus must have been mistaken 


in calling it xrfAir naA\^(n(f (Steph. 
Byz. ad voc.). It was a very short 
distance from Olynthus (DIod. Sic. xii. 
77, xvi. 53) , and having been taken by 
tho Oly'iithians in tho Peloponnesian 
war (Thuoyd. v. 30), bcoamo tho naval 
station or port of that town (Strab. 
vii. p. 'XBO). Olynthus is too well 
known from tho wai-s of Philip to 
need any comment. Its position is 
marked by tho modern villugo of Aio 
jlfoiiius (Leake, p. 153), where vestiges 
of tho ancient oit)’ aro still to l>o found. 

^ Tho Sithonians were probably an 
ancient Thracian people. They are 
found on tho Buxine, as well as in the 
Torouaxin iwuinsula (I’lin. H, 17. iv. 
11). Tradition connected thorn with 
Oi'phcuB (“ Sithouii, Orphei vatis goni- 
tores ; " Pliii. nt supra). Sitlion, tho 
father of Pallfinc, urns their mythic 
pi-ogcnitnr (Oonon. Karrat. x. p. 252, 
where 3i6uy is to be road for OXBav ; 
Stepb. Byz. acl voo. IIoAAiir))). By the 
I;atin writers, tho name is used as a 
mere synonym for’ Thracian (Virg. 
Eel. X. 66 ; lior. Od. I. xviii. 9, &c.). 

“ It is plain from this that only a 
portion of tlio ships made tho circuit of 
the hay in order to colleot ships and 
men. Tlio main body of the floot sailed 
across the month of the bay. 

* This description snificieuily identi- 
fies the Canastrman promontory with 
the modern Capo PaliAri; other ac- 
counts agree (of. Thuoyd. iv. 110; 
Scyl. Peripl. p. 63 ; Liv. xx.xi. 45 ; and 
xliv. 11). 

° The situation and origin of 
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These are the cities of the tract called anciently Phlegra, but 
now Pallene.® Hence they again followed the coast, still 
advancing towards the place appointed by the king, and had 
accessions from all the cities that lie near Pallene, and border 
on the Thermaic Gulf, whereof the names are Lipaxus, Com- 
breia, Lisse, Gigonus, Campsa, Smila, and iEnea.^ . The tract 


Potidoca are well tuown from Thucy- 
dides (i. 56-65). Livy relates the 
change by which it became Caa- 
sandrea (xliv. 11 ; compare Plin. 
H. N. iv. 10). The site is now in 
part occupied by the village of Pmaia 
(Leake, iii. p. 152). Apliytis, Neapolis, 
.®gn, and Therambua, were places of 
small consoqnonce. They seem all to 
have lain on the east coast of the 
peninsula. The first is mentioned by 
Thucydides (i. OJ), and Strabo (vii. 
p. 480) ; the first and last by Scylax 
(Peripl. 1. p. c.). Of .^Iga and Kcapolis 
no other iiotieo is aiiywhoro found. 
Aphytis is placed by Leake with much 
prolmbility at Atliiito (Northern 
Greece, iii. p. 150). Neapolis and 
.^ga are, on less sure grounds, iden- 
tified rcspcc'tiv(!ly with 1‘ohjkrono and 
Kapsokhdri (ibid. Stop). Tliorambus 
is placed a little inside Capo Cana- 
straBum (ibid. p. 156). Scifino, Mendc, 
and Sane, lay certaiidy on the other 
side of that promontory, towards the 
west. Suionu was the most important 
of these cities. It was said to have 
been a colony from Pelleiio in Achma, 
and to date from the time of the 
Trojan war (Thucyd. iv. 120) — an 
indication at any rate of very high 
antiquity. It lay probably about Iinlf- 
way between Capes Canastramm 
(Taliiri) and Posideum (Possid/if), 
certainly ne.arer to the foimer than 
Mende (Thucyd. iv. 130). Mende was 
an Eretrian colony (Thucyd. iv. 123). 
It was situated a very little to the 
east of Capo Posideum (ibid, and com- 
pare Llv. xxxi. 45), and was famous 
for the softness of its wine (Phan. 
Eres. Fr. 30). Like Scidne, it suffered 
greatly in the Peloponnesian war 
(Thucyd. iv. 130). Concerning Sane 
but little is known. Strabo barely 


mentions it (vii. p. 480). Mela (ii. 2) 
places it near Capo Canastramm ; but 
the order of names in llerodotiis would 
lead us to look for it between Capo 
Possidhi and tho islbnius. Tlio 
Sanaians of Thucyd. v. 1.S, belong 
probably to tho other Sane (supra, 
ch. 22). 

** Phlegra, tho ancient borne of the 
giants whom Ilcrcnlcs slew, was by 
some placed in Italy, about Vesuvius 
(Polyb. 111. .\C!. 7; Uioil. Sic. iv. 21, 
who quotes Timeous), by others iden- 
tified witli Pnllduc (Strab. vii. p. 4b0 ; 
Epb. ap. Thoon. Progymn. Fr. 70 ; 
Tbengcn. Fr. 11; Eustath. nd Dionys. 
Per. 327 i Steph. By s. ad voc. IloW^ rrj ; 
compare Apollod. I. vi. § 1). Tho 
name Phlegra, was su))posod to mark 
tho destruction of tho giaut.s by light- 
ning (Eustath. 1. s. o.). Phlldae or 
Pellciie (Thucyd. passim) was tho 
name of tho peninsula extending from 
Potidoca to Capo Cana.str!num (Liv. 
xliv. 11). It was supposed to liavo 
derived its appellatioir from the 
Aclicean town whence Seiono claimed 
to have boon founded (see the pre- 
ceding note). Tho tract was cele- 
brated for its fertility (Liv. xliv. 10, 
xlv. 30). 

^ Those towns must nil of thorn have 
lain on the coast between the Potidcomr 
isthmus and Thor-ma. Except iEnea 
they wore of little consequence. Most 
of tliom seerti to have fallen into decay 
when Thcssalonica and Cassandrea 
were built. jiEnSa was at Cape Kara~ 
bwraw (JBneum), fifteen miles (Roman) 
from Thernna, opposite the mouth of 
the Bialiacmon (see Leake, iii. p. 451- 
454, and_ of. Liv. xliv. 10). It was 
situated in a fertile territory (*‘ fertili 
B'gro," Liv.), and was from its position 
an important station (Liv. xliv. 32). 
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where these towns lie still retains its old name of Crosssea.® 
After passing ^ilnea, the city which I last named, the fleet 
found itself arrived in the Thermaic Gulf,® off the land of 
Mygdonia.^ And so at length they reached Therma, the 
appointed place, and came likewise to Sindus® and Chalestra 
upon the river Axius,® which separates BottiEea^ -from Myg- 
donia. * Bottioca has a scanty sea-board, which is occupied by 
the two cities lohnse and Pella.® 


Tradition ascribed its foundation to 
the great ^^Ineas (Liv. xl. 4). Gigoiius 
•\viis probably at Apano»ii (Lcsikc, iii. 
p, 153). It is mentioned by Thucy. 
elides (i. Cl). Smila and Lipaxiis 
wore kiKJwn to llecatjcns (Fi*. 118, 
liy). Of Cdmbrcia and Lisoa there is 
no other notice. Campsa is clearly 
tlio Capsa of Stephen, wJiich ho calls 
a town of Ohalcidioo, near Fallene, 
situated on tho Tlicrznaic Gulf (ud 
voc. 

** Cru.sisor Crnsjca is the name znoro 
commonly given to this district (soo 
Tliucyd. ii, 79; Dionys. Hal. i. 47, 
49} Stoph. Byss. ad voc.), which is 
now called Kalamarid. In the later 
times of Greece it was considered a 
portion of Mygdonia (StepU. Byz., 
who quotes Strabo). 

® Herodotus coniines tho name of 
tho Thermaio Gulf to the small bay 
contained within the yEnean promon- 
tory and tho mouth of the Axius 
(Vanlhari). It had usually a far 
wider acceptation (Scylax, Pcripl. p. 
Cl ; Plin. H. N. iv. 10 ; Strab. vii. 
p. 1-79 ; Ptol. iii. 13, p. 92), 

^ Tho name Mygdonia was some- 
times ai:>}))iod to the whole h'act 
between tho Strymon and tho Axius 
(Thueyd. ii. 99). Tho Mygdoncs, ac- 
cording to Pliny, were a Pmonian 
people (1. s. c.). 

- No other writer mentions Sindus, 
except Stephen, who writes the name 
Siuthus. It probably experienced tho 
same fate as Chalestra (see the next 
note). Tho site cannot be fixed. 

^ ChalcBira (or Ghalastra) was, ac- 
cording to IlecatflQus (Fr. 116), a 
Thracian city. It lay on the right 


bank of tbo Axins (Strnb. vii. j). 479). 
Tho port and town, both called by the 
same name, were separated by an in- 
terval (Stepb. Byz. ad voc.). Accord- 
ing to Strabo (vii. p. 4S0), the inliabi- 
tantswere transferred to Thcssalonica 
on its foundafion by Cassander. Still 
Pliny speaks of the city as existing in 
his day: ‘'in ortL sinus Macedonici 
oppidnm Chnliistra” (H. N. iv. 10). 
I’lio Axius is beyond a donbfc the 
Vanlhari (see Leake, iii. ]). 258). 

Tho western must be distinguished 
from the eastern Botticea. Tho western 
tract, which lay between tho Axius 
and the Haliacmon (infm, ch. 127), 
was the original settlement of the 
nation. Prom this the Bottiooans were 
driven by the Macedonians, when they 
found a refuge with the Chaloidcans 
in tho country above Palloiic (Thueyd. 
ii. 99; Herod, vhi. 127). Still tho 
western Botticea retained its name 
(Thueyd. ii. 100). 

* Pella (which bccnino under Philip 
tho capital of Macedonia) was not 
npon tho coast, as wo should gather 
from this pa.ssag(‘, but above twenty 
miles from the sea, on the borders of 
a lake formed by tho overflowings of 
the Lydias (Scylax, Peripl. p. Cl ; Liv. 
xliv. 40). Its exact site is fixed by 
Colonel Leake at a place where there 
are extensive remains, not far from 
Jannitza (Northern Greece, iii. p. 2G2). 
It has been supposed that Ichnm was 
also an inland town (Kiepert’s Atlas, 
Blatt xvi. ; Mannert, vii. p. 503), 
But Pliny agrees with Herodotus in 
placing it upon the coast (“ in orU,” 
H, N. iv. 10). 
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THE CAMELS ATTACKED BY LIONS. 


Book TH. 


124. So the fleet anchored off the Axius, and off Thenna, 
and the toivns that lay between, waiting the King’s coming. 
Xerxes, meanwhile, with liis land force® left Acanthus, and 
started for Therma, taking his way across the laud. This road 
led him through Pseonia’ and Crestonia® to the river Echci- 
dorus,® which, rising in the country of the Crestonians, flows 
through Mygdonia, and reaches the sea near the marsh niiou 
the Axius. 

125. Upon this march the camels that carried the pro- 
visions of the army were set uijon hy lions, which left their 
lairs and came down hy night, hut spared the men and the 
sumpter-heasts, while they made the camels their prey. I 
marvel what may have been the cause which compelli'd the 
lions to leave the other animals untouched and attack the 
camels, when they had never seen that heast heforc, nor had 
any experience of it. 

12G. That whole region is full of lions, and wild hulls,^® 


* The bnlk of tho Ifind force would 
undoubtcdl}’^ have kept tho dii’cct road 
through Apolloiiia which St, 3'mil fol- 
lowed (Acts xvii. 1 ; comp. Antonin. 
Itiu. p. 22) } whilo Xerxes, with his 
immediate attendants, visited Acan- 
thus, to SCO the canal, and then rc- 
joiued the main army by a mountain- 
path which fell into the main road 
beyond Apollonia. 

^ Ilerodoius ajipcars here, as in v. 
17, to extend Pmonia beyond the Slry- 
mon, and to include in it portions of 
what are commonly called Mygdonia 
and Bisaltia. 

® Tho Crostonia of TTorodotiis is 
olearlj' the GrcRtonia or Grestonira of 
other writers (Thuc. ii. 99, 100 ; Thco- 
pomp. Fr. 205), which commonly oc- 
cur.s in close connection with Bisaltia 
(vido supra, oh. 115) and Mygdtmia. 
Besides the upper valley of thcEchci- 
cUirus, this district appears to have con- 
tained the country between that river 
and tho mountain range of Kltortiatzi. 
Within this region must bo placed 
tho ancient I’elasgio town of Creaton 
(supra, i. 57 ; Stej)h. Byz. ad voc.). 


^ Tho Echcid6nig is undoubtedly 
tho Gnllilio, which flows from tho 
range of JCamilajh (Corcine), t'lnd run- 
ning nearly dno srmth, einptic.s itself 
into the Gulf of fivo or six 

miles wo.«?t of tho city (Leake, iii. p. 
439). A largo salt marsh lies lietweeu 
its mouth and that of tho Axius (ib. 
p. 437). 

Tho wild bull of Herodotus is 
probably tho bmin^^us of Aristotle, 
which ho dpseribos as a native of 
Pmonia, dwelling in Mt. Messajuus, 
which formed tho boundary hctwoeii 
Pajonia and Ma’dica. In apiicarancc, 
size, and voice, ho says, tho honasus 
j’Oiscmblcd tho ox. It had a inauo; 
its colour was tawny j and it was 
hunted for the sake of its flesh. Tho 
horns were curved, and turned towards 
one another, so as to be useless for 
attack. Their length exceeded a span 
(9 inches) ; and they wore so thick 
that each held nearly threo pints ; 
their colour was a shining black (ITist. 
An. ix. 45 ; compare Plin. IT. X. viii. 
16; and see also .^lian, Nat. An. %di. 
3; Pausan. ix. xxi. 2; Athon. Dcipii. 
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XEnXES REACHES THERMA. 
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with gigantic homs which are brought into Greece. The lions 
are confined within the tract lying between the river Nestus 
(which flows through Abdera^^) on the one side, and the 
Achelous (which waters Acarnania) on the other No one 
ever sees a lion in the fore part^ of Europe east of the Nestus, 
nor through the entire continent west of the Achelous ; hut in 
the space hetw'een these hounds lions are found.® 

127. On reaching Therma Xeixes halted his army, which 
encamped along the coast, beginning at the city of Theima 
in Mygdonia, and stretching out as far as the rivers Lydias 
and Haliaemon,® two streams which, mingling their waters in 
one, form the boundary between Bottisea and Macedonia. 
Such was the extent of eoruitry through which the barbarians 
encamj)ed. The rivers here mentioned were all of them suffi- 
cient to supply the troops, except the Echcidorus, which was 
di'unk di’y. 

128. From Therma Xerxes beheld the Thessalian moun- 
tains, Olympus and Ossa,* which are of a wonderful height. 


xi. 51, &o.). Tho bonasus has been 
thought to bo the modern auroch; 
but Sir G. 0, Lewis regards it as “ a 
species of wild ox, cognate, but not 
identical, with the luierochs Kotos 
and Queries,* No. 210), 

Seo above, ch. 109, note®. 

Tide supm, ii, 10. 

^ We have here an indication that 
this part of the work was written in 
Asia. To an Asiatic alone would the 
part of Europe cast of tlic Nestus be 
the fore part. 

® Col. Mure ridicules this whole 
story of the lions, and denies that the 
lion can have over been indigenous in 
Europe (Lit. of Greece, vol, iv, p. 
402). Ho believes that “the crea- 
tures alluded to, if not altogether 
fictitious, may safely be classed as 
some species of lynx or wild cat.** 
But Aristotle, a native of this district, 
makes tho samo statement as Hero- 
dotus (Hist. Anim. vi. 31) j and Pliny 
follows him (H. N. viii. 16). Dio 
Chrysostom mentions that by his time 
(a.d. 120) lions had disappeared from 


Europe (Orafc. xxi. p. 269 0.). See on 
this subject two excellent papers by 
Sir G. C. Lewis in ‘ Notes and Queries,' 
No. 187, and No. 213. Sir G. C. Lew’is 
pi’oves that on every ground the state- 
ment of Herodotus is entitled to ac- 
ceptance. 

® The Lydias and Haliacmonai’e the 
modern Karasmdk, and Ingvka/i'a, or 
Vistritza. At present the Lydias 
forms ajunctioiiw'ith tho Axius (T'«rd- 
hari) near its mouth. Erom tho time 
of Scylax (s.c. 350) to that of Ptoleinj' 
(a.d. 14-0), it had an embouchure of its 
own, distinct alike from that of tho 
Haliacmon and that of the A.xhis 
(Scylax, Pci’ipl. p. 61 ; Strabo, vii. p. 
479; Ptol. iii. 13, p. 92). In great 
alluvial plains, like this of the ancient 
Bottima, tho courses of rivers arc 
liable to continual changes (compare 
tho changes of the rivers in Lower 
Babylonia, and in Cilicia Campestris, 
supra, vol. i. p. 378, note ®, and pp. 
585-588). 

In clear weather Olympus and Ossa 
arc in full view from Therma (SaIo7uJei), 
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TWO ENTRANCES INTO THESSALY. 


Book YII, 


Here, learning that there lay between these mountains a 
narrow gorge ® through which the river Peneus ran, and where 
there was a road that gave an entrance into Thessaly, he 
formed the wish to go by sea himself, and examine the mouth 
of the river. Hie design was to lead his army by the upper 
load through the country of the inland Macedonians, and so 
to enter Perrhsebia,® and come down by the city of Gonnus;’ 


though the latter is more than seventy 
distant (Clarke’s TravelSj oh. xi. 
p. 372 j Leake’s Northern Greece, vol. 
iii. p. 240). Olympna, still called 
ElymhOi is the highest of the Thessalian 
mountains. Its principal summit at- 
tains an elevation of above 6000 feet 
ib. p, 342). It is covered witli snow 
dunug a great portion of the year. 
Ossa, the modem KinsavOy to the south 
of the Pcucus, is inferior in height, but 
even more striking in appearance. It 
scarcely e,\coed8 5000 feetj but its 
conical peak, often capped with snow, 
and its woll-wooded slopo.^ thickly 
covered with beeches, render it one of 
the most rciuarkablo as well as one of 
the most beautiful of the Greek moan- 
tains (see Lcako, i, p, dS l-j iv. p. 411). 

* This do.scriptiou of the pass of 
Tempo (vide infra, ch. 173), tliongh 
brief, is remarkably accurate. Modern 
travellers observe that Tempo has im- 
properly been termed a valley. ’’Tem- 
po,” says a recent tourist of remark- 
able powens of description, ” is not a 
vale — it is a narrow pass — and though 
extremely beautiful ou account of the 
prceipiious rocks on each side, the 
Peneus liowing deep in the midst be- 
tween the rich overhanging planc- 
woocIp, still its character is distinctly 
that of a ravine or gorge. In some 
parts the pass, wliich is five or six 
miles from end to end, is so uarrow as 
merely to admit the road and the 
river j in others the rocks recede from 
the stream, and there is a little space 
oi green meadow. The cliffs tlioin- 
selvcs arc very lofty, and beauti- 
fully hung with creepers and other 
foliage ” (Lear’s Tour in Albania, &c., 
pp. 409, 4-10). It is interesting to 
compare with this account the two 


well-known descriptions of the Latin 
writers. 

“Sunt Tompe ealtns, ctiamsi non 
hollo fiat infestus, transitu ditticilis. 
Kam praeter nngiistias per quinquo 
millia, quil cxiguuia jumento onusto 
iter est, rupes utrinque ita abscisoo sunt 
ut daspici vix sine vertigino quTidaui 
simul oculorum animique possit. Ter- 
rel ct sonitus et altitude per mediatu 
valiem ilucntis Ponci amnis.” (Liv. 
xliv. 6.) 

“In eo cursu (sc. Penei flnmini.s) 
Tempo vocantiir quincpio inillia pas- 
suum longitxidiue, ct fermo scsqiii- 
jngori latitudinc, nltrjt visinn honiiiiis 
attollentibus so dcxtrtl Imvilipio luiiitcr 
convoxis jtigis. Inths verb liico viri- 
dante allabitur Poncus, viridis cal- 
culo(?), amcenus cireii rip.a3 gmniinc 
canorus avium conccutu.” (Plin. 
H.N. ir. 8.) 

® Pcrrlimbia was the country west 
and south of Olympus, watered by the 
streams which f<n*in the river Titarc- 
sius. It did not reach to the sea 
(Scylav, Peripl. p. 60, eV fieffoyela 
ivoiKovtTiy idvos Tl€ppai0olf ‘'EA.Arjyey), 
being bounded on the cast by tlio 
Olympic chain. TIio Perrhmbians, at 
a later time, were siibjeot to tlio 
Tliussaliaua (Time. iv. 78). For the 
exact route ])ursuud by Xcr.vcs, vide 
infra, ch. 173. 

^ Gonuna was at tho westem ex- 
tremity of the pass of Tempo, near tho 
modern DcreU (Sc© Leake, iii.p. 389). 
It commauded two passes, one loading 
across the flanks of Olympus to llora- 
cloin and Dium, the other by Oloosson, 
Pythiiim, and Petra, round Olympus, 
to Pydna and Methone. It was thus 
always a place of consequence, and 
scorns to have been one of considerable 



Chap. 128, 129. DESCRIPTION OF THESSALY. lOS 

for he was told that that way was the most secure. No sooner 
therefore had he formed this wish than he acted accordingly. 
Embai'king, as was his wont on all such occasions, aboard a 
Sidonian vessel,® he gave the signal to the rest of the fleet to 
get under weigh, and quitting his land army, set saU. and pro- 
ceeded to the Peneus. Here the view of the mouth caused 
him to wonder greatly ; and, sending for his guides, he asked 
them whether it were possible to turn the course of the stream, 
and make it reach the sea at any other point. 

129. Now there is a tradition that Thessaly was in ancient 
times a lake, shut in on every side by huge hills. Ossa and 
Pelion — ranges which join at the foot® — do in fact inclose it 
upon the east, while Olympus forms a barrier upon the north,^ 
Pindus upon the west,® and Otlnys towards the south.® The 
tract contained within these mountains, which is a deep basin, 
is called Thessaly. Many rivers pour their waters mto it ; but 
five of them are of more note than the rest,^ namely, the 


strongfcli (eco Liv. xxxvi. 10 ; xlti. 5-4 j 
aud 57 5 xliv, G), Roiiuuiiaofc'anauciowt ^ 
Hollcnic town Imvo boou discovei’cd in 
this position, which go by Iho name of 
Lyliostomo (Loakc, vol. iii. p. SSI*), 

® Su]n'a, oil. 100. 

® Mount Pelium (the modern Pies- 
sidhi) lies south-east of Os.sa at a dis- 
tance of about UO miles. The bases of 
the two mountains nevertheless join, 
as Herodotus slates. Colonel Leake 
says, “ Tho only deficiency in this 
beautiful situation (the situation of 
Ayliia) is that of a view of the sea, of 
which, although only a few miles dis- 
tant, it is deprived by a ridge, noticed 
by Herodotus, wliieli closes the valley 
of Dhesiaui, and nnites the last falls 
of Ossa and Pelium ” (Northern Greece, 
iv.p. 411). 

The height of Pelium is estimated 
at 5300 feet. It is richly clothed with 
wood, nearly to the summit (n^\ioy 
€lpoai<pv?iXopf Horn.), producing ches- 
nuts, oaks, planes, and towards the 
top ^‘a forest of becohos*’ (Leako, iv. 
p. 393). 

^ Tho name of Olympus is hore ap- 


plied to the entire range, called some- 
times the CainbiUiiaiT (Liv. xlii. 53 ; 
xliv. 2), which strctelios westward 
from tho Olympic summit, separating 
between tho valley of the Haliacinoii 
and that of the Peneus aud its tribu- 
taries. 

- Mount Pindus, the back-boue of 
Greece, runs in a direction nearly duo 
north and south, from the 41st to the 
39lli parallel. It attains au elevation 
in placos of about GOOD foot. 

Otlirys, now Mount JJra/ro, is situ- 
ated duo south of Ossa, aud south-west 
of Pcliou. Its height is estimated at 
56/0 feet. It is connected with Pindus 
by a chain of hills, averaging 3000 or 
4000 foot, aud running nearly duo 
west, aud with Pelion by a curved 
range which skirts the Gulf of Volo 
(Sinus Pagasrous) at the distance of a 
few miles from the shore (see Leake, 
vol. iv. ch. 40, and map) . 

4 To these live Pliny adds a sixth, 
the Phoenix (H. N. iv. 8), and Liicau 
three more, the Asopu.s, the Molas, 
and tho Titarcsius (Pliars. vi. 374- 
376.) But these streams, except the 



I06 THE PENEUS AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. Book VII. 

Peneus, the Apidooius, the Onochonus, the Enipeus, and the 
Pamisus. These streams flow down from the moimtains 
which smTOund Thessaly, and, meeting in the plain, mingle 
their waters together, and discharge themselves into the sea 
by a single outlet, which is a gorge of extreme narrowness. 
After the junction all the other names disappear, and the 
river is known as the Peneus. It is said that of old the gorge 
which allows the waters an outlet did not exist; accordingly the 
rivers, which were then, as well as the Lake Boeheis,® without 
names, but flowed with as much water as at present, made 
Thessaly a sea. The Thessalians tell us that the gorge 


Titaresius, soem to have liocn tribu- 
taries of the Apiflamis (Leake, iv. p. 
515). The Titarcsius is not included 
by Herodotus among the vivora of 
Thessaly, being regarded by him as 
belonging to Perrhiobia (sec note p. 
101). With respect to the five stroaiiis 
which he names, it is certain that the 
Peneus is the Salainavia, tho main 
river, which, rising at the of 

Metzovo, runs with a cour.so at first 
south-east, and then cast to the general 
mooting of tho wiitera near KoUkoto 
(Leake, iv. p. 318). Tlic Euipcoa is 
also beyond a doubt the 
for it flowed from Otlivys (Strub. viii. 
p. 5lGj Vib. Scqucdt. dc flumin. p. 9), 
and passed by Pliar.-ialus (Strab, viii, 
p. G25). About Ihc other streams 
tlierc is some nuccitainty, Tlio Api- 
damis (or Lpidanu.s, infm, cli. 190) "was 
a tributary of tlic Liiipous (Strab. viii, 
p. 516), ilowing ii-om nearly tho same 
quarter (ib. Eurip. Ilec. dol.'J53), and 
therefore must bo cither the river of 
1 i'ysidf or that of SofiXdlic.'i, probably 
tlio former (Leake, iv. p. 320). The 
C)nochonua has been thought to bo the 
riv-or of (ib. p. 514). This stream 
would unddubtodly have lain upon the 
route of Xerxes, and may easily have 
failed his army, for it is a mcro sum. 
mer torrent (infra, ch. 19G) j but the 
fact tliat it is not a tributary of tho 
Peneus at all, and the position that it 
occuiu'cs, as well in tho list of Pliny as 
in that of Herodotus (“Apidaiius, 


Onochonus, Enipeus” — Enipeus, Ono. 
chonus, Pamisus ”), appear to me 
insurmountable objections to Colonel 
Leake’s theory. The Onochonus must 
have been in close proximity to tho 
Enipeus and Apiclanus, and may, I 
think, most pnibably be identified with 
tho 8o,fddlies stream, wltich is also ** a 
torrent often dry in summer ” (Loakc, 
p. 321). A part of tho army of Xerxes 
may have taken a course as far inland 
as this, since it was politic to spread 
tho army over a largo siiaoo both to 
obtain supplies, and to collect addi- 
tional troops. The last stream, the 
Pamisus, may well be (as Colonel 
Leako supposes, iv. p. 514) the Bliuri 
or river. 

® Lake BcebCTs, so called from a 
small town Posbe, at its eastcni ex- 
tremity (Strabo, ix. p. 032), is tlio 
modern lake of A’wrZa-, a iiieec of water 
which has no outlet to the sea, and 
which varies great Ij-^ in its dimensions 
at different seasons, being derived 
chiefly from the overflowings of tho 
Peneus. When tliis river is much 
BwoUen, a channel situated at a short 
distance below Larissa conducts tho 
superfluous waters into the lake now 
called Karatja.irj and anciently Ncs- 
BOnis. Fiom this basin they flow on 
down the Asmak river into the lake of 
AcirZa, which is fed also by a number 
of small streams do.sconding from the 
flanks of Pclinm (soo Leake, iv. p. 4.03 
and p. 425). 



Chap. 129, 130. XEBXES AND THE GUIDES. 10/ 

through which the water escapes was caused by Neptune ; and 
this is likely enough; at least any man who believes that 
Neptune causes earthquakes, and that chasms so produced 
are his handiwork, would say, upon seeing this rent, that 
Neptune did it. For it plainly appeared to me that the hiUs 
had been tom asunder by an earthquake.® 

130. When Xerxes therefore asked the guides if there were 
any other outlet by which the waters could reach the sea, they, 
being men well acquainted with the nature of theh country, 
made answer — 

“ 0 King ! there is no other passage by which this stream 
can empty itself into the sea save that which thine eye beholds. 
For Thessaly is ght about with a circlet of hills.” 

Xer.xes is said to have obseiwed u^ion this — 

“Wise men truly are they of Thessaly, and good reason had 
they to change their minds in time’' and consult for their own 
safety. For, to pass by other matters, they must have felt 
that they lived in a country which may easUy be brought under 
and subdued. Nothing more is needed tlian to tiun the river 
upon their lands by an embankment which should fill up the 
gorge and force the stream from its present channel, and lo ! 
all Thessaly, excej)t the mountains, would at once be laid 
imder water.” 

The king aimed in this speech at the sons of Aleuas,® who 
were Thessalians, and had been the first of all the Greeks to 
make submission to him. He thought that they had made 
their friendly offers in the name of the whole people.® So 


® Slotlcvii science will &>carcoly quar- 
rel with this description oi' Thessaly, 
■which shows Herodotus to have had 
the eye of a pliysical geographer, and 
tho imagination of a geologist. That 
the vast plain of Thessaly was origin- 
ally a lake, and that the gorge of 
Tempo was cut through by tho action 
of water, assisted in some measure by 
volcanic agency, is what the modern 
geologist would consider indubitable. 
He would regard the chango indeed as 
less sudden than Herodotus may have 


thought it, and would substitute for 
“ an earthquake,” a scries of volcanic 
movements.” Soo Hawkins in Wal- 
pole’s Turkey, p. 523. 

7 Xerxes alludes here to the attempt 
which the Thessalians made to induce 
the Greeks to defend Thessaly (infra, 
ch. 172), which was given up on tho 
discovery of the inland routo through 
Perrheobia (ch. 173, ad fin.). 

® Supra, ch. 6, note 
® Tills was not the case. It appears 
in the subeequent narrablvc, that the 
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STAY OF XERXES IN PIERIA. 
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Xerxes, ■when he had viewed the place, and made the above 
speech, went back to Therma. 

131. The stay of Xerxes in Pieria lasted for several days, 
during which a third part of his army was employed in cutting 
down the woods on the Macedonian mountain-range, to give 
his forces fi-ee passage into Perrhasbia. At this time the 
heralds who had been sent into Greece to require earth for 
the king retoned to the camj), some of them empty-handed, 
others with earth and water. 

132. Among the number of those from whom earth and 
water were brought, were the Thessalians, Dolopiaiis,^ Eiiia- 
nians,® Perrhaibians, Loerians,® Magnetians, Malians, Acliscans 
of Phthiotis,"* Thebans, and Boeotians generally, excei)t those 
of Platsea and Thespise. These are the nations against whom 

Thessalian jjenpie was very dosirons of Dolopia, which o.Ktciidod apijaroully a 
resisting the invasion of Xoi'.ves (infra, certain clistaiioc into tho southern 
oh. 172-17'1). Thessalian plain (Liv. xxxii. 13). 

llr.l Groto remarks that Sitalcos ® Tho Euiauo.s (or ilOniunos, Tlmcyrl. 
had to make a road for his army in Scylnx) occupied tho upper valley of 
like manner, “ in tho early part of tho Sperohoius, botwoon tho CEteaii 
the Peloponnesian war" (Hist, of moautuins and tho ridge which runs 
Greece, V. ]). 109, note-), lie refers westward from Othrys. Their country 
of ooui'so to Thueyd. ii. 98, where tho did not reach to the sea (infra, oh. 
fact is related, but not as belonging to 198 ; Scylax, Poripl. p. 58. Compare 
the time supposed. Sitalcos, in the Strab. ix. pp. 919, 930). 

year u.c. 439, “marclied by a road ® Tho Epicuemidian and Opnntian 

which ho had forinerly made, by cut- Loerians aro ijrubably intended, not 
ting down the wood, when lie marched the Ozolian Loerians upon tho Corin- 
agaiiist tho Poconians.” The date of ihiau gulf, to wlioiu it is very un- 
tho Psconian expedition is not given. likely that ambassadors were sent. 

' The Dolo]jes, who continued to ‘ Tho Magnetinns, Achmans, and 
form a distinct people till the time of IVlnlians, wore the inhabitants .of the 

the Roman conquest (Liv. xli. 32), in- coast tract between Thessaly and Lo- 

hubited tho mountain tract at the hasa oris. Magnesia extended along the 
of Pindus, extending from tho Aolio- cast of Thessaly, from the month of 
lous to Lake TaukU, the modem chain the Ponous to Pagasto. It was tho 

of Afjrafi (compare Thueyd. ii. 102; country formed of tho two mountains, 

V. 51 ; Soylax, Peripl. p. 59 ; Strab, ix. Ossa and Polium, with tho ridge con- 
p. G'29 ; Liv. xxxviii. 3-8, &c. ; and see neoting thorn (infra, ohs. 183, 193; 
Loako, iv. pp. 274, 275). Accordingly Scylax, Peripl. p. 60; Liv. xliv. 11; 

they aro sometimes spoken of in con- Plin. H. N. iv. 8). Aohma Phthiotis 

noctioTi vyith the tribes oast of tho was tho tract about Mount Otbrys. 

central ridge, the Thessalians, Enia- Its sea-board reached fi*om the middle 
nidus, Maliaus, Achsoans of Phthiotis, of the Pagasooan gulf (Scylax, Peripl. 
&c., sometimes with the western p. 58) to the mouth of tho Spercheius 
nations, tho Athamanians, Amphilo- (infra, oh. 198). Inland it onoo ex- 
chians, ajid-^tolians. We may under- tended beyond Pharsalus, called 
stand hero the inhabitants of eastern anciently Phthia (Loakc, iv. PD. <184, 



Chap. 130-13-1. THEATMENT OP PEHSIAN HERALDS. IO 9 

the Greeks that had taken up arms to resist the barbarians 
swore the oath, which ran thus — “ From all those of Greek 
blood who delivered themselves up to the Persians without 
necessity, when their affairs were in good condition, we will 
take a tithe of their goods, and give it to the god at Delphi.” 
So ran the words of the Greek oath.® 

133. King Xerxes had sent no heralds either to Athens or 
Sparta to ask earth and water, for a reason which I will now 
relate. When Darius some time before sent messengers for 
the same purpose,® they w'ere tlu-own, at Athens, into the pit 
of punishment,'' at Sparta into a well, and bidden to take 
therefrom earth and water for themselves, and carry it to their 
king. On this account Xerxes did not send to ask them. 
What calamity came upon the Athenians to punish them for 
their treatment of the heralds I cannot say, unless it were the 
laying waste of their city and territory ; but that I believe was 
not on account of this crime. 

134. On the Lacedasmonians, however, the wrath of Talthy- 
bius, Agamemnon’s herald, feU with violence. Talthybius has 


485) ; bnt at this time iti9 northom 
bouiidaiy scorns to have been tbo lino 
of hills stretching from Lake Xynias 
(TanlcU) across to the gulf of Pagasa), 
and terminating in the proniontoiy of 
Pyrrha (Capo Angln'stri). Westward 
it was bounded by tlio Dolopians and 
Enianians. Concerning the country 
of tho Malians, vide infra, ch. 1U8. 

® A good deal of doubt bangs about 
this oath. Botli tho time and tho 
terms of it ai’e differently reported. 
Diodorus alone agrees with Herodotus 
in assigning it to this period of tho 
war (xi. 3). All other writers placo 
it at the solemn meeting after tUc 
victory of Plataea (Lycurg. in Leoorat. 
xiz. p. 158 ; Schol. ad Aristid. p. 224; 
Suidas ad voc. Se/carci^eii', &c.). 
Again. Diodorus, who agrees with 
Herodotus as to the time, differs os to 
the terms. And Thcopompus seems 
to have rejected the circumstance al- 
together (Fr. 167). If the pnnish- 
ment was afterwards inflicted by the 


Amphictyonio Council (infra, ch. 213), 
tho story of the oath may easily have 
grown up. 

® Supra, vi. 48. 

^ Tho barathrum, or pit of punish- 
ment” at Athens, was a deep hole 
like a well into which criminals wero 
pi*ecipitated. Iron hooks wero in- 
serted in the sides, which tore the 
body in pieces as it foil (Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Plut. 427). It corresponded 
to tho Ccadas of tho Lneedromonians. 
According to a single obscure writer 
(Bibliothoc. Coislminn. p. 491), it was 
sitnated within tho deme of Ceraldes. 

The fato of tho heralds is noticed 
by several writers (Polyb. ix. 39, § 5 ; 
Pansan. iii. xii. § 6 ; Plntarch, ii. p. 
235 ; Stobeens, vii. 70 ; Saidas, ad voc. 
Bou\is, &o.). Pansanias says that at 
Athens, Miltiades was mainly respon- 
sible for the step, and considers that 
the calamities which befel him and 
his family were a judgment on him 
in consequence. 


no 


STOEY OF SPEETHIAS AND BULIS. 
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a temple at Sparta; and bis descendants, who are called 
Taltbybiadae,® stiU live there, and have tbe privilege of being 
tbe only persons wbo disebarge tbe office of berald. TiTien 
therefore the Spartans bad done tbe deed of which we speak, 
tbe victims at their sacrifices failed to give good tokens ; and 
this failui'e lasted for a very long time. Then tbe Spartans 
were troubled, and regarding what bad befallen them as a 
grievous calamity, they held frequent assemblies of the 
j)eople, and made proclamation through tbe town, “ Was any 
Lacedaemonian willing to give bis life for Sparta ? ” Upon 
this two Spartans, Spertbias, tbe son of Aneristus, and Bulis, 
tbe son of Nieolaiis, both men of noble birth, and among the 
wealthiest in tbe place, came forward and fr’ccly offered tlicm- 
selves as an atonement to Xerxes for tbe heralds of Uarins 
slain at Sparta. So tbe Spartans sent them away to the 
Medes to undergo death. 

135. Nor is tbe courage which these men hereby displayed 
alone worthy of wonder ; but so likewise are the following 
speeches which were made by them. On their road to Susa 
they presented themselves before Hydarnes.® This Hydarnes 
was a Persian by birth, and had the command of all the 
nations that dwelt along the sea-coast of Asia. lie accord- 
ingly showed them hospitality, and invited them to a banquet, 
where, as they feasted, he said to them : — 

“ Men of Lacedaimon, why will ye not consent to be friends 
with the King ? Ye have but to look at me and my fortune to 
see that the liing knows well how to honoiu' merit. In like 
manner ye yourselves, were ye to make your submission to 
him, would receive at his hands, seeing that he deems you 
men of merit, some government in Greece.” 


® Snpra, vi. 60, note 
® Tliis Hydarnes seems to bo tbe 
person alluded to in Book yi. c. 133. 
He had succeeded apparently to tbe 
office of Otanes (v. 25) before tbe 
close of tbe Ionian revolt. This office 
was not a satrapy, but the command 
of tbe Persian troops in tbe satrapy 


of Lydia, and perhaps also in that of 
Bitbynia (see Appendix to Book iii. 
Essay iii», » On the Persian system 
of Administration and Govemment,’ 
§ 2). He may possibly be tho con- 
spirator (iii. 70), but was more pro- 
bably his son, tbe loader of tho 
Immortals (snpra, ch, 83). 



CnAr. 131-137. 


MAGNANIMITY OF XERXES. 


Ill 


“ Hydarncs,” they answered, “ thou art a one-sided coun- 
sellor. Thou hast experience of half the matter; but the 
other half is beyond thy knowledge. A slave’s life thou 
understandest ; but never having tasted liberty, thou canst 
not tell whether it be sweet or no. Ah ! hadst thou known 
what freedom is, thou wouldst have bidden us fight for it, not 
with the spear only, but with the battle-axe.” 

So they answered Hydarnes. 

136. And afterwards, when they were come to Susa into the 
King’s presence, and the guards ordered them to fall down 
and do obeisance, and went so far as to use force to compel 
them, they refused, and said tliey would never do any such 
thing, even were theii- heads thmst down to the groimd ; for 
it was not their custom to worship men,“ and they had not 
come to Persia for that purpose. So they fought off the 
ceremony ; and having done so, addressed the King in words 
much like the following ; — 

“ 0 King of the Medes ! the Lacediemonians have sent us 
hither, in the place of those heralds of thine who were slain in 
Sparta, to make afonement to thee on their account.” 

Then Xerxes answered with true greatness of soul " that he 
would not act like the Lacediemonians, who, by killing the 
heralds, had broken the laws which all men hold in common. 
As he had blamed such conduct in them, he would never be 
guilty of it himself. And besides, he did not wish, by putting 
the two men to death, to free the Lacedajmonians from the 
stain of their former outrage.” 

137. This conduct on the part of the Spartans caused the 
anger of Talthybius to cease for a while, notwithstanding that 
Sperthius and Bulis retm-ned home alive. But many years 
afterwards it awoke once more, as the Lacedaemonians them- 
selves declare, during the war between the Peloponnesians 
and the Athenians. In my ju^ment this was a case wherein 
the hand of Heaven was most plainly manifest.^ That the 

“ Compare the refusal of Callistho- under (Arrian, Exp. Alex. iv. 10-12). 
nea to prostrate himself before Alex- ^ Snch is beyond a doubt tho 
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wrath of Talthybius should have fallen upon ambassadors, 
and not slacked till it had full vent, so much justice required ; 
but that it should have come upon the sons of the very men 
who were sent up to the Persian king on its account — upon 
Nieolaiis, tlie son of Bulis, and Aneristus, the son of Sperthiaa 
(the same who carried off fishermen from Tiryns, when 
cruising in a well-manned merchant- ship®), — this does seem 
to me to be plainly a supernatural circumstance. Yet certain 
it is that these two men, hai'ing been sent to Asia as ambas- 
sadors by the Lacedaemonians, were betrayed by Sitalces, the 
son of Teres, king of Thrace,® and Nymphodorus, the son 
of Pythes, a native of Abdera, and being made prisoners e.t 
Bisanthe,^ upon the Hellespont, w'cre conveyed to Attica, and 
there put to death by the Athenians, at the same time as 
Aristeas, the son of Adeimantus,® the Corinthian. All this 
happened, however, very many years after the expedition of 
Xerxes.® 


moaning of this passage. Strange 
difficulties have heen iiuulo by the 
ct mniciitators {V alckonacv, Panw, 
Larclic]’) ■with respect both to its 
language and import. The phrase 
«v roltri 6fi6raToyj ■which puzzled Vale- 
kenaer, is common enough (Thticyd, 
i. 6; iii. 17, 81, &c.). ’E** roiirt 

modifies the force of the superlative, 
and gives the sense of ^‘oiio of tlio 
most divine” — “among the most 
divine.” It is curious that so good 
a critic as Malthim lias not seen this 
(Greek Graminar, § 290). And per- 
sons must have formed a very mis- 
taken notion of tlic mind of Iloiodotus 
to find a difficulty in his ascribing the 
events related to supematuinl agency. 
They arc certainly striking cnougli to 
arrest the attention of the most care- 
less, the strangenesB of the coincidence 
being only slightly diminished by the 
hereditary descent of .the herald’s 
office at Sparta; for there must un- 
doubtedly have been many families of 
Talthybiada?. 

^ Thucydides tells ns (ii. 67, end) 
that tho Lacedemonians from the 


very beginning of tho Peloponnesian 
war made prize of the t^xdiug.vcs^clp, 
not only of llicir adversaries but of 
ncutmls, if they cnuglit them off tho 
Peloponnesian coasts. This would 
seem to bo an illustration of tho l.'itter 
practice, for Tiryns, an Argivo town, 
took no part in the war (’J'hiicycl. ii. 9). 

^ It is certainly roinarkal)lc that 
Sitalces should bo described hero, and 
not in Bo(jk iv. ch. 80. It tends to 
confirm tho view that these last three 
books wore the first written (supra, 
ch. 1, note ^). 

* Ihsanthe, aftcrwai*ds called Phcc- 
destus (Ptol. iii. 11), was situated on 
tho Propontis rather than tlio ITollcs- 
pont. It occupied the site of liodnsta. 
The original city is said to have been 
a colony of the Samians (Xen. Anab. 
VII. ii. ad fin.; Plin. H. N. iv. 11 j 
Ptol. iii. 11. p. 89). 

* Concerning Adeimantus, see below, 
■viii. 59, 61, 94. 

® The event took place in the year 
B.c. 430, nearly sixty years after tho 
mnrder of the Persian envoys. It is 
related by Thucydides (ii. 67) i whose 



Chap. 137-139. PATIIIOTIC CONDUCT OF THE ATHENIANS. II 3 


138, To return, however, to my main subject, — the expedi- 
tion of the Persian king, though it was in name directed 
against Athens, threatened really the whole of Greece. And 
of this the Greeks were aware some time before; but they 
did not all view the matter in the same light. Some of them 
had given the Persian earth and water, and were bold on this 
account, deeming themselves thereby secmred against suffering 
hurt from the barbarian anny ; while others, who had refused 
compHance, were thrown into extreme alarm. For whereas 
they considered all the ships in Greece too few to engage the 
enemy, it was plain that the greater number of states would 
take no part in the war, but warmly favoured the Medes. 

139. And hero I feel constrained to deliver an opinion 
which most men, I know, will mislike, but which, as it seems 
to me to be true, I am determined not to withhold. Had the 
Athenians, from fear of the approaching danger, quitted their 
country, or had they without quitting it submitted to the 
power of Xerxes, there w'ould certainly have been no attempt 
to resist the Persians by sea; in which case, the course of 
events by land would have been the following. Though the 
Peloponnesians might have carried ever so many breastworks 
across the Isthmus, yet their allies would have fallen off from 
the LacedEemonians, not by vohmtary desertion, but because 
town after town must have been taken by the fleet of the bar- 
barians ; and so the Lacediemonians would at last have stood 
alone, and, standing alone, would have displayed prodigies of 
valour, and died nobly. Either they would have done thus, 
or else, before it came to that extremity, seeing one Greek 
state after another embrace the cause of the Medes, they 
w'ould hiive come to terms with Khig Xerxes ; and thus, either 
way Greece would have been brought under Persia. For 
I cannot understand of what possible uso the walls across the 


narrative closely barmoniscs with that 
of our author. Tlio chief differenco 
is that what Thucydides ascribes to 
Sadocus, the son of Sitalcos, is hero 
referred to Nymphodorus^ his brother- 

VOL. IV. 


in-law. But Sadocus may well liavo 
acted under the influcuco of Nyniplio- 
dorus (see TImeyd. ii. 29, and with 
rospocb to Aristeas, cf. Tlnicyd. i. 59- 
G5, and ii. C7). 


r 
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Isthmus, could have been, if the King had had the mastery of 
the sea.^ If then a man should now say that the Athenians 
were the saviours of Greece, he would not exceed the truth. 
For they truly held the scales; and whichever side they 
espoused must have carried the day. They too it was who, 
when they had determined to maintain the freedom of Greece, 
roused up thsit portion of the Greek nation which had not 
gone over to the Medes ; and so, next to the gods, they 
repulsed the invader. Even the terrible oracles which reached 
them from Delphi, and struck fear into their hearts, failed to 
persuade them to fly from Greece. They had the courage to 
remain faithful to their land, and await the coming of the foe. 

140. When the Athenians, anxious to consult the oracle, 
sent their messengers to Delphi, hardly had the envoys com- 
pleted the customary rites about the sacred precinct, and 
taken their seats inside the sanctuary of the god, when the 
Pythoness, Aristonice by name, thus prophesied — 

« Wretolios, why sit yo hero ? Fly, fly to the ends of creation, 
Qmtting your homes, and the crags which your city croAvns with her 
circlet. 

Neither the head, nor the body is firm in its jdacc, nor at bottom 
Firm the foot, nor the hands ; nor resteth the middle uninjui'’d. 

All — all ruined and lost. Since fire, and im2)etuous Ares, 

Speeding along in a Syrian chariot,® hastes to destroy her. 

Not alone shalt thou sull'or ; full many the tow'ers ho will level. 
Many the shrines of the gods ho will give to a fiery destruction. 

Even now they stand with dark sweat honibly dripjnng,® 


' These arguments arc quite - nn- 
auswcmble, iind seem to moderns 
almost too plain to bo onnnciatcd ; 
but their force was not felt at the 
time (vide infra, i.v. 8) ; nor was it 
even, as ajipears from this passage, 
admitted half a century afterwards 
(see Mr. Grote’s remarks on this 
chapter, vol. v. p. 82, note -). 

® That is, Assyrian (vide supra, eh. 
63, note '). Compare -fflschyl. Pors. 
86, where the expression used seems 
taken from this oracle. Taldng 
“Syrian” in this sense, we may say 
that the expression is historically 


correct ; for the Persians, as the in- 
habitants of a mountain region, would 
not make use of war-chariots till they 
learnt to employ them from tho As.sy- 
rians of tho Mesopotamian plain. 
Xenophon has shomi a pro])cr apin’o- 
oiation of these oiroumstancos (Cyrop. 
II. i. § 5-7; VI. i. § 26, 27). It is 
scarcely necessary to observe that tho 
Assyriaiis appear by the sculptures 
to have employed chariots, like the 
Egyptians, from the earliest times. 
A representation of a Persian chariot 
has been already given (supra, p. 40). 

“ Cf.Diod.Sic.xvii.lO; Livy,xKii. 1, 



Cdap. 139-142. WAHNING OF THE ORACLE. II 5 

Trembling .and quaking for fear ; and lo ! from the high roofs trickleth 
Black blood, sign prophetic of hard distresses impending. 

Get ye away from the temple ; and brood on the ills that await ye ! ” 

141. When the Athenian messengers heard this reply, they 
were filled with the deepest affliction : whereupon Timon, the 
son of Androhulus, one of the men of most mark among the 
Delphians, seeing how utterly east down they were at the 
gloomy prophecy, adidscd them to take an olive-branch, and 
entering the sanctuary again, consult the oracle as suppliants. 
The Athenians followed this ad\ice, and going in once more, 
said — “ 0 King ! we pray thee reverence these boughs of 
supi>lication which we beai' in our hands, and deliver to us 
something more comforting concerning our country. Else 
we will not leave thy sanetuaiy, but will stay here till we 
die.” Upon this the priestess gave them a second answer, 
which was the following : — 

“ Pallas has not been able to soften the lord of Olympus, 

Though she has often jirayed Mm, and ui’god Mm with excellent counsel. 
Yet once more I address thee in words than adamant firmer. 

When the foe shall have taken whatever the Umit of Cecrops* 

Holds within it, .and .all which divine Cithmron shelters. 

Then far-seeing Jove gr.ants this to the iJrayers of AthonS ; 

Safe sh.all the wooden wall continue for thee .and thy children. 

Wait not the tramp of the horse, nor the footmen mightily moving 
Over the land, but turn your b.ack to the foe, and retire ye. 

Yet shall a day arrive when ye sliall meet Mm in battle. 

Holy Sal.amis, thou shalt destroy the oflspring of women. 

When men scatter the seed, or when tlioy gather the harvest.” 

142. This answer seemed, as indeed it was, gentler than the 
former one ; so the envoys wrote it down, and went back with 
it to Athens. When, however, upon their arrival, they pro- 
duced it before the people, and inejuiry began to be made into 


xsiii. 31, xxvii. 4, xxviii, 11 ; Virg. 
Geor". i. 480 ; Ov. Met. xv. 793 ; &c. 

The last expression is ambiguouS] 
and moAj mean, odor a bold heart to 
your ills*’ (as Soliweighccuscr, Larclicr, 
and Buhr understand it) ; but 


has rarely this intensitive sense. 

^ By the “ limit of Cccrops ” the 
boundaries of Attica are intended. 
Citlnoron, the boundary of Attica 
toirof'ds Delphi^ occurs natuinlly to 
the prophetess. 
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its true meaniug, many and various were the interpretations 
which men put on it ; two, more especially, seemed to be directly 
opposed to one another. Ceiiain of the old men were of opinion 
that the god meant to tell them the citadel would escape ; for 
this was anciently defended by a jralisade ; ® and they supposed 
that barrier to be the “ wooden wall ” of the oracle. Others 
maintained that the fleet was what the god pointed at ; and 
their advice was that nothing should be thought of except the 
ships, which had best be at once, got ready. Still such as said 
the “ wooden wall ” meant the fleet, were perplexed by the last 
two lines of the oracle — 

" Holy Salamis, tlioii shalt destroy the offspring of ■w-omon, 

When men scatter the seed, or when they gather the harvest. ” 

These words caused great disturbance among those who took 
the wooden wall to be the ships ; since the interpreters under- 
stood them to mean, that, if they made preparations for a sea- 
fight, they would sufl'or a defeat off Salamis. 

143. Xow there was at Athens a man who had lately made his 
way into the first rank of citizens:® his true name was Tliemi- 
stocles; but ho was known more generally as the son of Ncoelcs.'* 
This man came forward and said, that the interpreters had not 
explained the oracle altogether aright— “for if,” he argued, “the 


- This iiicnuin" of seems to 

bo pvefovaljlc to tlint of a “thorn- 
heCi'o” -whiuh is miopted by some 
historians siiid lcxic’tigr!i])hcrs (rjiddell 
and Scott, ad voc. ; TliirUval], ii. p. 
295). The Inttcr is a most uimsual 
defence, ■whereas the former wa.s -well 
known to the Greeks from very early 
times (iroiii.Il. vii. 4il,xii. And 
the jifiossf's, (ppay^us (Glos.s. 

Herod.), paxVi ^jroi 

crravpdiiarTi (Sobol. Arisbid.) anthoriso 
this moaning’, -which may bo best con- 
nected with the other by help of the 
Etymologicuim Magnum, whoro 
is explained as ^ 6 

^ According to Plutarch (Vit. Thom, 
c. 1), Tliomistocles, though not abso- 
lutely of low origin, owed little to 
birth and jiorentage. His father. 


Xcocles, did not bohmg to the most 
illustrious class of citizens (oi» rwv 
&ycty iTri(l>avwv'AB7]V7}iTi), and his mother 
was a Tliracian or a l[alicai’nas.<ian 
•woman. Themistocles would thus only 
have obtained citizoiisliip throuLfh Iho 
cnfi*auchi.scTncnt made by OUstlionos 
(supm, Tol. iii. Ajip. lik. v. Essay ii. §§ 
30,31), and would have had many pre- 
judices to contend against before ho 
could become a leading statesman. 
The fortune loft him by his father 
was said to have been three talents, 
or about 7202. (Grit. Fr. 8). 

* The practice of addressing persons 
by thoir fathers’ names "Nvas common 
in Greece, irot S ireu 

*UpQ>vPfiovt S irat 'linroyiKoVj &c., are 
usual forms in Plato, especially in 
addresses to the young. 
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clause in question had really respected the Athenians, it would 
not have been expressed so mildly ; the phrase used would have 
been ‘ Luckless Salamis,’ rather than ‘ Holy Salamis,’ had those 
to whom the island belonged been about to perish in its neigh- 
bourhood. Eightly taken, the response of the god threatened 
the enemy much more than the Athenians.” He therefore 
counselled his countrymen to make ready to fight on board 
then shij)s, since they were the wooden wall in which the god 
told them to trust.® When Themistocles had thus cleared the 
matter, the Athenians embraced his view, preferring it to that 
of the mteiqireters. The advice of these last had been against 
engaging in a sea-fight ; “ all the Athenians could do,” they 
said, “was, without lifting a hand in then defence, to quit 
Attica, and make a settlement in some other country,” ® 

144. Themistocles had before this given a counsel which pre- 
vailed very seasonably. The Athenians, having a large sum of 
money in then treasury, the jnoduce of the mines at Lam’eium,'^ 


® It has been with reason suspected 
that the ingenuicy of Thomistoclos 
was less shown in cxpomuliiig those 
oracles than in contriving tlicin. Ho 
had probably himself prepared the 
crisis ivhich he now stept fonvard to 
decide” (Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 296). 
The oracle would be ojicn to inllucncc 
(supra, V. 63 ; vi. 66) ; and Tbemis- 
toclcs would not be likely to neglect 
Bucii an engine. It was his object to 
overcome the natural clinging to home 
of liis coontryincn, and to drive tlicm 
by sheer ieiror to their ships. Thence 
the threats of the oracles. Uis “keen 
eye” may also well have “caught a 
prophetic glimpse of the events that 
wore to hallow the sliorcs of Salamis;” 
i.o. ho saw the importance of tho 
position, and dotermined that there 
tho great battle must and shonld take 
place. Docs Mr. Grote intend by his 
silence to oppose this view, which met 
with acceptance even among the 
ancients (soe Pint, Thom. c. 10) ? 

® This plan appears to have been 
seriously entertained ; and Siris in 
Italy was even fixed upon as the best 


locality (infra, viii. 62). It must be 
remombored that tbc plan had been 
adopted with success by the PhocBcans 
and Tcians (supra, i. 165-168). 

^ Laurciuiu, or Lnnrion, mis tho 
name of the mountainous countiy 
immediately above Capo Colonna 
(Suniuin), reaching northwards to 
Anaplilystus and Thoricus. Ler/rana, 
a small place in this district, is a cor- 
ruption of the ancient w'ord (AavptoVf 
pronounced Lavrion, Adypiov, Lntjrana), 
Tho silvcr-minDS, wirli which the 
wholo tract abounded, had been 
worked from time immemorial (Xen. 
do Vcct. iv. § 2). Tlio wealth of 
Pisistralus scorns to have boon in 
great part derived fi-oni them (supra, 
i. 61), as was afterwards that of 
Nicias and Hii)ponicus (Xen. do Yect. 
iv, § 14; comp, Memoval). Socr. ii. v. 
§ 2), They were regarded as the pro- 
perty of tho state ; but private indi- 
viduals, even foreigners (ib. § 12), 
were allowed to woz’k tliom on pay- 
ment to the state of one twent^'-foarth 
of the produce (Suidas, ad voc. dypdtpov 
u€TdWov BiKTi. Compare Hyperid. 
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were about to share it among the full-grown citizens, who would 
have received ten di-achmas apiece,® when Themistocles per- 
suaded them to forbear the distribution, and build with the 
money two hundred ships,® to help them in their war against the 
Eginetans. It was the breaking out of the Eginetan war which 
was at this time the saving of Greece ; for hereby were the 
Athenians forced to become a maritime power. The new ships 
were not used for the iniriiose for which they had been built, 
but became a help to Greece in her homr of need. And the 
Athenians had not only these vessels ready before the war, but 
they likeAvise set to work to build more ; while they determined, 
in a council which was held after the debate upon the oracle, 
that, according to the advico of the god, they would embark 
their whole force aboard their ships, and, with such Greeks as 
chose to join them, give battle to the barbarian invader. Such, 
then, wore the oracles which had been received by the Athenians, 
145. The Greeks who were well affected to the Grecian cause. 


Orat. pro Ea^onipp. Col. 43). Dtirm*! 
tho Poloponnc.siau wai* tliey continued 
to be of imponanco (Thucyrt. vi. 01) j 
but iu tho time of Xenophon tho 
proceeds had fallen off (iMcin. Socr. 
III. vi. § 12), tIiou*rh ho ia far from 
thinking thorn oxliausted (Ycct, iv. § 
3, 26). Ho-wovcr tliey accm gi*atlually 
to have declined; and, after an at- 
tempt to work the old scoriai, which 
did not answer long (Strah. ix.p. oSO), 
dthy wero finally alxindoned by tho 
tirno of zingiistua (ib. ; compare Pan- 
sail. 1 . i. § 1 ). Numerous traces still 
remain of the old scorioo and pits 
(Leake’s Demi, p. G6). 

^ ® If the namber of citizens nt this 
time wa.?, according to the csUuiatu 
alrcadj'- made, 30,000 (supiu, t. 97), 
tho entire sum which they wore about 
to have shared among them must 
have been fiftj’- talents, or rather moro 
than ] 2,000Z. We cannot howeycr 
conclude from this, as Biickh docs 
(Public Economy of Athens, App. to 
rol. ii. pp. 462, 463, E. T.), that tho 
annual jjroccrds of the mines were of 
this amount, for the fifty talents may 


have been the produce of an accumu- 
lation. 

® This is wbat Ilorodotus says, but 
perhops not what ho nicsint to say. 
It seems certain that tlio real clcrcr- 
mination was to raise ilicir navy ro 
the number of 200 vc.sscls. TJiiis was 
tho number actually employed both at 
Artcmisiaui (infra, viii. 1 and’ 14) and 
at Salamis (ib. dt and 4G). Accord- 
ingly Plutarc'h (Them. c. 4), Polyfciins 
(i. XXX. § 5), and Coniulius Nepos 
(ITicm. c. ii.) report that one hundred 
ships only wore voted, implying that 
the Athenians already po.sso.sscd at 
Iho time of tho vote one hundred 
triremes. This is poRsihh*, though a 
few years earlier (ej.c. 491) they had 
but fifty (supra, vi. 89). Again, 
it is evident that fifty talents would 
have been too little for tbo purpose 
indicated, even if we limit tho new 
ships to one hundred (BOckh, ii. p. 
4G-j-). We may therefore conclude 
that tho vote assigned over the pro- 
duce of the mines for a number of 
years. On the fact that Themistocles 
gave the advice, compare Thucyd. i. 14. 


Chap. 144r-146. XKBXES’ TREATMENT OF THE GREEK SPIES. II9 

having assembled in one place, and there consulted together, 
and interchanged pledges with each other, agreed that, before 
any other step was taken, the feuds and enmities which existed 
between the different nations should first of all be appeased. 
Many such there were ; but one was of more importance than 
the rest, namely, the war which was still going on between the 
Athenians and the Eginetans.“ When this business was con- 
cluded, understanding that Xerxes had reached Sardis with his 
army, they resolved to despatch spies into Asia to take note of 
the King’s affairs. At the same time they determined to send 
ambassadors to the Ai'gives, and conclude a league with them 
against the Persians ; while they likewise despatched messengers 
to Gelo, the son of Deinomenes, in Sicily, to the people of Cor- 
eyra, and to those of Crete, exhorting them to send help to 
Greece. Their wish was to unite, if possible, the entire Greek 
name in one, and so to bring all to join in the same plan of 
defence, inasmuch as the approaching dangers threatened all 
alike. Now the power of Gelo was said to be very great, far 
greater than that of any single Grecian people. 

146. So when these resolutions had been agreed upon, and 
the c^uarrels between the states made up, fii-st of all they sent 
into Asia three men as spies. These men reached Sardis, and 
took note of the King’s forces, but, being discovered, were 
examined by order of the generals who commanded the land 
army, and, having been condemned to suffer death, were led out 
to execution. Xerxes, however, when the news reached him, 
disapproving the sentence of the generals, sent some of his 
body-guard with' instructions, if they found the spies still alive, 
to bring them into his presence. The messengers found the 
spies alive, and brought them before the King, who, when he 
heal'd the purpose for which they had come, gave orders to his 
guards to take them round the camp, and show them all the 
footmen and aU the horse, letting them gaze at everything to 


“ Snpra, v. 81, 89 ; vi. 87-93. The cooncil appears to haro asscmbleil at 
the Isthmus (infra, ch. 172). 
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their hearts’ content ; then, vrhen they ■were satisfied, to send 
them away nnhaimed to -whatever country they desired. 

147. For these orders Xerxes gave after-c'ards the following 
reasons, “Had the spies been put to death,” he said, “the 
Greeks would have continued ignorant of the vastness of lii.s 
army, which surpassed the common report of it ; while he would 
have done them a very small injury hy killing three of their 
men. On the other hand, by the return of the spies to Greece, 
his power would become known ; and the Greeks,” ho expected, 
“ would make sm’render of their freedom before he began his 
march, by which means his troops would be saved all the trouble 
of an expedition.” This reasoning was like to that which he 
used upon another occasion. While he was staying at Abydos, 
he saw some corn-ships, which were passing through the Helles- 
pont from the Euxine,* on their way to Egina and the Pelo- 
pomiese. His attendants, hearing that they wore the enemy’s, 
were ready to capture them, and looked to see when Xerxes 
would gh'o the signal. He, however, merely asked, “ Whither 
the ships wore bound?” and when they answered, “For thy 
foes, master, with corn on board,” — “We too are bound 
thither,” he rejoined, “laden, among other things, with corn. 
W'^hat barm is it, if they cm-y our provisions for us ? ” ^ 

So the spies, ■ndien they had seen everything, were dismissed, 
and came back to Europe. 

148. The Greeks who had banded themselves together agamst 
the Persian king, after despatching the spies into Asia, sent 
next ambassadors to Argos. The account w'hich the Argives 
give of their o-wn proceedings is the following. They say that 
they had information from the very first of the preparations 
which the barbarians were making against Greece. So, as they 


^ Tlic corn.gTowing countries upon 
the Black Sea, in ancient as in 
modern tiinefs, supplied the cotnmer- 
cittl nations with their chief article of 
food. TIio iinportance of this trade 
to ilthcn.s }ias been urell stated by 
Bockli (Pol. Kcon. of Athens, vol.i. pp. 
J07, 108). l\’'e soe here that other 
Greek slates "wero engaged iu it. 


Connect with this subject the follow- 
ing passages, iv. 17 (S/cAflfti aporvpef, 
oi ovK ^ttI oriT'fja'ei air^tpovtrt rhv 
M wpifio’ei), V. 5 and 26. 

• That Xerxes was not altogether 
devoid of magnanimity is plain from 
these anecdotes as well as from his 
conduct towards the heralds Sporthias 
and Bulls (supra, ch. 13C). 
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expected that the Greeks wotild come upon them for aid against 
the assailant, they sent envoys to Delphi to inquire of the god, 
what it would be best for them to do in the matter. They had 
lost, not long before, six thousand citizens, who had been slain 
by the Lacedaemonians under Cleomenes, the son of Anaxandri- 
das;® which was the reason why they now sent to Delphi. When 
the Pythoness heard their question, she replied — 

“ Hatod of all thy neighbours, beloved of the blessed Iimnortals, 

Sit thou still, with thy lance drawn inward, patiently watching ; 
Warily guard thine head, and the head will take care of the body.” 

This prophecy had been given them some time before the envoys 
came ; but stUl, when they aftei-wards arrived, it was permitted 
them to enter the council-house, and there deliver theii' mes- 
sage. And this answer was returned to their demands — “ Argos 
is ready to do as ye require, if the LacedaBmonians will first 
make a truce for thirty years,'* and will further divide with 
Argos the leadership of the allied army. Although in strict 
right the whole command should be hers,® she will be content 
to have the leadership divided equally.” 

149. Such, they say, was the rep)ly made by the council, in 
spite of the oracle which forbade them to enter into a league 


® We hare hero an estimate of th'o 
Argive loss in Ibo battle and massaoro 
of M’hicli an account was given above 
(see vi. 78-80). If, as is probable, 
the number of citizens was not 
greater tlian at Sparta (about 10,000), 
the blow was certainly ti’cineudous. 
Wo have already soon to what muisnal 
steps it led (ibid. 83, note ^). Pcrliaps 
the last lino of the oracle refers to 
the expediency of preserving what 
remained of tlio Doric blood, the top- 
most rank m the stale. 

* In the Peloponnesian war tho 
position of the two nations was so far 
changed, that Sparta pressed and 
Argos refused such a truco (Thucyd. 
V. 14, 76, 82). 

® Argos never forgot her claim or 
relinquished her hopes of the hege- 
mony. The claim rested in part on the 
fact that Argos was the seat of gov- 


ernment under tho Achman kings, in 
part on the supposed choice of Aigolis 
for his kingdom by Tcmeiius, tho elciesr, 
of the Ilcracliila) (sec llerniaim’s Pol. 
Aiil. § 33 ; and sn]»ra, vol. iii. Ajq). Blc. 
V. Essay i. § 3), Tho hope determined 
the jH>licy of Argos at all periods of her 
history. It induced her to stand aloof 
from groat struggles — from the Pelo- 
ponnesian a.^ well as from this — in 
order to nurse her strength. And it 
caused her in critical times to inclino 
always towards alliance with tho 
enemies of Sparta, as with the IMes. 
seniana in their early wars (Pansan. 
iv. 10, 11 ; 15, § 1, 4); with Athens 
in K.c, 4G1 (Thucyd. i. 102), and again 
in B.c. 420 (ib. v. 44-47) j with the 
Coriiiihiaus in ii.C. 421 (ib. v. 27, 28. 
Koto the W’ords *Apye?oi eAirtVaz/res rfjs 
IlfAoiroy-y'^a'ov ^y^aeadai), and with the 
Thebans in H.c. 3G9 (Diod. Sic. xv, 68). 
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■with the Greeks. For, while not without fear of disobeying 
the oracle, they were greatly desirous of obtaining a thirty 
years’ truce, to giye time for their sons to giw to man’s 
estate. They reflected, that if no such truce were concluded, 
and it should be then.' lot to suffer a second calamity at the 
hands of the Persians, it was likely they would fall hopelessly 
under the power of Sparta. But to the demands of the Argive 
council the Laeedasmonian euYoys made answer — “ They 
would bring before the people the question of concluding a 
truce.® AVith regard to the leadership, they had received 
orders what to say, and the reply was, that Spaida had two 
kings, Argos but one — it was not possible that either of the 
two Spartans should be strijpped of his dignity — but they did 
not oppose the Ai-give king having one vote like each of them.” 
The Argives say, that they could not brook this arrogance on 
the part of Sparta, and rather than yield one jot to it, they 
preferred to be under the rule of the barbarians. So they told 
the envoj's to be gone, before simset, from them territory, or 
they should bo treated as enemies. 

150. Such is the account which is given of these matters by 
the Argives themselves. There is another story, which is told 
generally through Greece, of a different tenor. Xerxes, it is 
said, before he set forth on his expedition against Greece, sent 
a herald to Argos, who on his arrival spoke as follows : — 

“ Men of Argos, King Xerxes speaks thus to you. AVe Per- 
sians deem that the Perses from whom we descend was the 
child of Perseus, the son of Danae, and of Andromeda, the 
daughter of Cepheus.'^ Hereby it would seem that we come of 
your stock and lineage. So then it neither befits us to make 
war upon those from whom we spring; nor can it he right for 
you to fight, on behalf of others, against us. Your place is to 
keejj quiet and hold yom-selves aloof. Only let matters pro- 


“ lliillor (Dorians, ii. p. 91, note ') 
has carofally colleoted the passages 
which prove that questions of peace 
and war were always decided by the 
eieiA-naia at Sparta. They are, besides 


the present, Thucyd. i. G7, 72 j v. 77 : 
vi. 88; Xen.Hell. iii.ii. § 23; iv. vi. §3; 
V. ii. § 23 ; VI. iv. § 2 ; Pint. Ages. c. 6. 

’ Vide supra, ch. 61, note ^ and 
compare vi. 54. 
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ceed as I wish, and there is no people whom I shall haw in 
higher esteem than you.” 

This addi’ess, says the story, was highly valued by the 
Argives, who therefore at the first neither gave a promise to 
the Greeks nor 5 "et put forward a demand. Afterwards, how- 
ever, when the Greeks called upon them to give theh aid, they 
made the claim which has been mentioned, because they knew 
well that the Lacedemonians would never yield it, and so 
they would have a iiretext for taking no part in the war. 

151. Some of the Greeks say that this account agrees re- 
markably with what hap 2 iencd many years afterwards. CaUias, 
the son of Hiiiiionicus, and eeitain others with him, had gone 
up to Susa, the city of Memnon,® as ambassadors of the Athe- 
nians, uiion a business (juite distinct from this.® While they 
were there, it happened that the Ai-gives fikewise sent ambas- 
sadors to Susa,^® to ask Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, “ if the 
friendship which they had formed with his father still con- 
tinued, or if he looked upon them as his enemies ? ” — to which 
King Artaxerxes replied, “Most certainly it continues; and 
there is no city which I reckon more my friend than Argos.” 

162. For my own part I cannot iiositively say whether 
Xerxes did semi the herald to Argos or not; nor whether 
Argive ambassadors at Susa did really put this question to 
Aiiaxerxes about the friondshij) between them and him ; 
neither do I deliver any ojpinion hereupon other thau that of 
the Ai-gives themselves. This, hoAvever, I know — that if every 
nation were to bring all its evil deeds to a given jjlace, in order 
to make an exchange with some other nation, when they had 

® Sii23ra, ii. 30fi, anti v. 53, 5 k sent up to Susa after the victories at 

® Dulilrnann (Life of Herod, p. 30, Cyprus (u.c. ddO), and nofjotiated the 
B. T.) is of opinion, that this embassy so-called “peace of Cimoii.” (See 
was sent from Athens in the fii’st year Mr. Groto’s remarks, Hist, of Greece, 
of the Peloponnesian war, or, at any v. pp. 4'52-457.) 

rate, between that date and n.c. 425, An Arrive ambassador, not how- 

the year of the death of Artaxerxes. ever accredited by his government, 
Bdbr (ad loc.) adopts his view. Hut was on his way to Susa in tlio year 
there seem to bo no ^ufilcient grounds b.c 430, and was involved in the fate 
for impugning tlie account given by of Nicolaus and Aneristus (Thuc. ii. 
Diodorus (xii. 3, 4), that Callias was 67. and compare supra, oh. 137).* 
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all looked carefully at their neighhoors’ farilts, they would be 
truly glad to carry their own back again. So, after all, the 
conduct of the Argives was not perhai)s more disgraceful than 
that of others. For myself, .my duty is to reijort aU that is 
said ; but I am not obliged to believe it all alike — a remark 
which may be understood to apply to my whole History. 
Some even go so far as to say that the Argives first invited 
the Persians to invade Greece, because of their ill success in 
the war with Laced£emon, since they preferred anything to 
the smart of their actual sufferings. Thus much concerning 
the Ai’gives.^ 

153. Other ambas.saclors, among whom was S}'agius from 
Lacedjemon, wore sent by the allies into Sicily, with instruc- 
tions to confer with Gclo. 

The ancestor of this Gclo, who first settled at Gela, was a 
native of the Isle of Telos, which lies off Triopium.^ When 
Gela was colonised by Antiphemus and the Lindians of 
Ehodes,® he likewise took part in the expedition. In coiuse of 


^ The comments of tho I’soiKlo.PIn- 
tai’ch ou this jjas-iut'O (JJo Malign. 
Hcroil. ii. p, 803) arc varttcularly 
unfair. Jtcrofhjtus had evidently 
formed, and in’ohaljly ou good grounds, 
an opinion decidoillj* nuravouraljlo to 
tlic Argives (vide ini'rn, viii. 73). This 
ophiiou Ijo is partly afraid, j*artly iin- 
willlii!?, to make too apparent. Tlio 
only faLilt.s of wliicli he can fairly bo 
accusuil are timidity and over-lendcr- 
ncs.s towards a guilty nation. 

- Teioa, fatill known by its old name, 
bub inoro coniuionly called Pisrojn, 
lies due south of thcTriopian pi-oiiioa- 
toiy (near Capo CriOj supra, i. 171-), at 
the distance o£ about twenty miles. It 
is very incorrectly described by Strabo 
(x. p. 7J3), who however marks its 
position ^Yith sufficient accuracy by 
placiii"' it between Ghalcia (Karici) 
and Nisyros (iVwi/ro). It belonged to 
the iKlandB called the Sporados (ibid.), 
not, us tStephen says (ad roc.), to the 
Cyclades. 

^ ^cla, like most of the Siciliou 


towns (Steph. Byz. ad voc. ‘AKpayavr^s), 
derived its name from the sti*cain on 
whoso banks it was built. Tiiat 
stream (the modern /'"’la/uc di Tcrm- 
J^iiova) is said to have got its name 
from tho white frosts wliieli it created 
along its bank.s (ibid, ad voc. FeKa), 
the Sicilian and Oscaii f/ela represent- 
ing the Latin ^eht. Tlio colonisation 
of Gula is declared by Thucydides to 
have taken jdaco lorby-five years iifler 
that of Syraense, or about h.u. CDO. 
According to him the cfdony consisted 
of Cretans as well as llliodians (vi. 4j 
compare Aadenion, Fr. u). Still the 
llhudians preponderated; and tho 
setilemeub was at lirst called Xiwiii 
(ib. j coinj)are Pansan. viii. xlvi. § 2 ; 
Schol. ad Find. 01. ii. 16 ; Athenaous, 
vii. p. 297, f.; Btopb, Byz. ad voc. 
reAo; Etym. 3Iagn. ad voo. eand.). 
Some authors made Doinomoncs — 'be- 
yond a doubt the ancestor of Gelo 
who is hero spoken of (cf, Schol. ad 
Pind.) — actual founder of the city (see 
Etym. ^lagn.). 
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time his descendants became the high-priests of the gods who 
dwell below — an office which they held continually, from the 
time that Telincs, one of Gclo’s ancestors, obtained it in the 
way which I will now mention. Certain citizens of Gela, 
worsted in a sedition, had found a refuge at Slactorium, a 
town situated on the heights above Gela.* Telines reinstated 
these men, without any humim help, solely by means of the 
sacred rites of these deities. From whom he received them, 
or how ho himself acquired them, I cannot say ; but certain 
it is, that rcljdng on their power he brought the exiles back. 
For this his reward was to bo, the office of high-priest of those 
gods for himself and his seed for ever. It siuTprises me 
especially that such a feat should have been performed by 
Telines ; for 1 have always looked upon acts of this nature as 
beyond the abilities of common men, and only to be achieved 
by such as are of a bold and manly spirit ; whereas Telines is 
said by those who dwell about Sicily to have been a soft- 
hearted and womanish person. He however obtained this 
office in the manner above described. 

164. Afterwards, on the death of Oleander, the son of Pan- 
tares,® who was slain by Sabyllus, a citizen of Gela, after he 
had held the tyranny for seven years, Hippocrates, Oleander’s 
brother, mounted the throne. During his reign, Gelo, a de- 
scendant of the high-priest Telines, served with many others — 
of whom iEnesidemus, son of Pata'icus,® w'as one — in the 
king’s bod 3 '-guard. Within a little time his merit caused him 
to be raised to the command of all the horse. For when 


^ The only otlirv notice of Macturium 
is that in StcpluMi, wlioro wn lincl that 
it was monlioHCfl hy Pliilistus of Syi*a- 
ense, an oyc-wiiiK'.'S of the Athcmaii 
defeat, b.c: 4<15. Its exact site cannot 
be fixed. Terra-N'novci seems to oc- 
cupy the position of Gclii, though the 
ancient remains found thci’e aro very 
trifling (Smyth’s Sicily, ch. v. pp, 
196, 197). 

5 Oleander was tho first tyrant. 
Before his time the government, as in 
other Boric states, had been an oli- 


garchy (Arist. Pol. V. 10). Oleander 
l)rol>al)ly moulded tho throne in ii.c. 
505 (Ciinhuds l‘\ H. vol. ii. Ap]). 10 ; 
Hermann’s Pol. Aut. § 85, note^'). 

^ ylDncsicIcmiis was the father of 
Thcron, tyrant of Agrigeutuui not 
long afterwards (infra, ch. 1G5; comp. 
Pind. 01. iii. 9, Bissen). He was 
descended from Tolcmachus, the de. 
stroyer of Phalaris, anti belonged to 
tho noble family of tho Emmenidso 
(Schol. ad Pind. 01. iii. 38 j comp. 
Schol. ad Pyth. vi. 4). 
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Hippocrates laid siege to Callipolis/ and afterwards to Naxos,** 
to Zancle,® to Leontini,^ and moreover to Syracuse, and many 
cities of the harharians, Gelo in every war distinguished him- 
self above all the combatants. Of the various cities above 
named, there was none but Syracuse which was not reduced 
to slavery. The Syi'aeusans were saved horn this fate, after 
they had suffered defeat on the river Eldrus,® by the Corin- 
thians and Corcyrajans, who made peace between them and 
Hippocrates, on condition of then* ceding Caniarhia ® to him ; 
for that city anciently belonged to Syracuse. 

155. When, however, Hippocrates, after a reign of the same 


7 Callipolis ivas a ICaxian settle- 
mont, ami Liy at no gi*cat distanco 
from Naxos (ricyui. Cli. 1. 283 j Strab. 
vi. p. 39-IJ. Its exact site is not 
known, but cannot havo been far from 
Mascali* Already in tlic time of 
Strabo it had ceased to bo a city. 

® Naxos, accordinj? to Thucydides 
(vi. 3), tlio first of the Greek sctllo- 
rnents in Sicily, was founded about 
the year ii.c. 733 (sco Clinton). It 
was a colony fj'om Chalci.s in KubcDa-. 
Dionysius the tyrant razed it to the 
ground ; and the very iiurnc had dis- 
appeared in tlio time of jSIrebo, who 
&cein.s to have been ciuitc ndslakcn as 
to its silo (vi. p. 385). It lay on the 
east coast, a little south of Taurome- 
niuin {Taoi'iiiina), with which it was 
Hometimes confoUTulcd (flin. U. N. iii. 
8). Scylax (l*cripl. p. 9), how’ovcr, 
and other writers, distingoi.sh the tw'o. 
Naxos seems to havo occiijjicd the 
small proniontoiy immediately north 
of the river Alcantara, which is the 
Acesines of Thucydiclc.s (iv. 23) ajid 
the Asincs of Pliny (1. a. c.). A bixiad 
stream of lava has overspread the site 
since the destruction of the city 
(Smyth’s Sicily, p. 130). 

® Supra, vi. 23, 

^ Loontini was founded from Naxos, 
six years after the arrival of the 
Olialoidcans in Sicily (Thuoyd. vi. 4). 
It lay some distance up the Terios, 
which seems to be the river by w'hich 
the superUaous waters of Lake Biviere 
are caiTied to the sea (Scyl. Peripl. 


p. £) ; corap. Thucyd. vi. 50). Tho 
name remains in the motlorii Lcniini, 
which liowcvor, since the earthquake 
of 1C93, Jias been moved from the 
ancient site. Ruins still cover the 
“deft hill” (compuvo tlio description 
of Polybius, vii. 0) on which tho town 
originally stood. Remains of antifpiity 
are hero occasionally discovered 
(Smyth, p. 157). 

- Tho river Nldriis, or TIel6)’us, gave 
its name to tlio 2 >i’iJ>rjpnl town of tlic 
souUi.castern corner of Sicily (.\j)ollod. 
Fr. d/), to which led tho Via Fiorina 
of Thucydides (vi. 70, vii. 60). It is 
now the Ahysso (Smyth, p. 178). 
Pindar alludes to the battle here 
mentioned (Ncm. ix. -10). 

® Camarina was founded from Syra- 
cuse about the j^ear n.c. 50!) (Clinton). 
It lay on the south coast, between Gein 
and Cape Pachyuus {Pansarn) , at the 
mouth of the IIi 2 Jpari.s (ounp. Scyl. 
Pcx-ipl. p. 9 ; Virg. yFn. iii. 099-701 ; 
Pind. 01. V. 12; Pliii. II. N. iii. 8). 
This aii 2 ioar.s to bo tho stream wliich 
roaches tho sea between Snoiilietti and 
Santa Croce. Tho marsh still exists 
which Pindar and Servius (ad j:£u.) 
mention, but there are scarcely any 
vestiges of tho ancient town (Smyth, 
p. 195), which had gone to decay as 
early as Strabo’s timo (vi. p. 392). 

Tho event in the history of Cama- 
rina to which Herodotus licre alludes 
is related at greater length by Thucy- 
dides (vi. 5 ; see also Philist. Fr. 17)* 
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length as that of Oleander his brother, perished near the city 
Hybla,^ as he was warring with the native Sicilians, then 
Gelo, pretending to espouse the cause of the two sons of Hip- 
pocrates, Eucleides and Oleander, defeated the citizens who 
were seeking to recover their freedom, and having so done, 
set aside the children, and himself took the kingly power. 
After this piece of good fortune, Gelo likewise became master 
of Syi’acuse, in the following manner. The SjTacusan land- 
holders,® as they were called, had been driven from their city 
by the common people assisted by their own slaves, the 
Oyllyrians,® and had fled to Gasmenoe.'^ Gelo brought them 
back to Syracuse, and so got possession of the tonm ; for the 
people surrendered themselves, and gave up then* city on 
his aj)proaeh. 

156. Being now master of Syracuse, Gelo cared less to 
govern Gela, which he therefore entrusted to his brother 
Hiero, while he strengthened the defences of his new city, 
which indeed was now all in all to him. And Syracuse sprang 
up rapidly to power and became a llomishing place. For 
Gelo razed Camarina to the gi’omid,** and brought all the 

There were three cities of this to compai'o them to the Pcucstao in 
name in Sicily (Slcph, Byz,)* The Tlicssaly, and the Helots in Lacedm- 
jnost fainoiiSj called also 3Ie"ara juon (Phot, ad roc, ; Suidas, 

Hyhlma, seems to hare been known to &c.). On the constitution of Syracuse 
Herodotus as Jlcgara (see tbo next at this time, see MiiUor’s Dorians 
cliaiitcr). The two others were native (h* p. 01, E. T.). 

Sicel towns in tlio interior. Tho ^ Casmena) was a colony of Syracuse. 
Hyhla hero intended is probably that It was Ibnudcd about tho year n.c. Gl-l- 
which lay on the route Irom Agi'igcn- (TUucyd. vi. 5 ; see Clinton, F. H. vol. 
turn to Syracuse (Itiii. Antonin, p. C), i. ]). 200). Tlicro are no means of 

° lu Syracuse as in Samos (Tlmcyd. fixing its site, since it is omitted by all 
viii. 21), the liighc.sfc rank of citizens Iho geographers. 

seems to have borne this title (Marm. ® The iirst destruction of Camarina 
Par. 3G), properly' in land being j)or- took place witliiu <1G years of its foun- 
haps confined to ilicni. At Athens the dation, n.c. 553 (Scy'in. Oli. 291-296; 
Geomori were a middle class (sapra^ Schol. ad Piud. 01. v. 8). It had re- 
vel. iii, App. Book v. Essay ii. § 12. voltcd from Syracuse, and on being 

® Other ■writers call those slaves reduced was razed to the ground 
Callicyrians, or Cillicyrians (Phot, (Thucyd. vi. 5), On the cession of the 
Suid. Phavor. ad voc. 5 Plutarch, Prov. site to the Gcloans (suiu’a, ch. 154), 
10 j Hnstath. ad Horn. II. p. 295, &c,). Iliijpocrafces rebuilt the town (Tlmcyd. 
They were undoubtedly native Sicels; 1. s. c. Philist. Fr. 17), which was a 
and their name must have belonged to second time destroyed by Gelo, about 
the Sicel language. It is customary b.c. 4S4'. The date and circumstances 
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inliabitants to Syracuse, and made them citizens; he also 
brought thither more than hah the citizens of Gela, and ga¥e 
them the same rights as the Camarinaeans.' So hkewise with 
the Megarians of Sicily® — after besieging theu’ town and 
forcing them to surrender, he took the rich men, who, having 
made the war, looked now for nothing less than death at his 
hands, and carrying them to Syracuse, established them there 
as citizens : while the common peoj)lc, who, as they had not 
taken any share in the struggle, felt secure that no harm 
would he done to them, ho carried hkewise to Syracuse, where 
he sold them all as slaves to be conveyed abroad. He did the 
like also by the Euboeans of Sicilj^^® making the same differ- 
ence. His conduct towards both nations arose from his belief, 
that a “ people ” was a most unpleasant companion.^ In this 
way Gelo became a great king.® 


of its later rG«ostal)lislimont are uncer- 
tain (ooiiiparo Tliucyfl. vi. 5, with 
Diod. Sic. xi. 70 ; aiv.ldcotho Sclioliast 
on Find. 01. v. 10, DUsoti). They 
fall, howovor, into the time of Findar, 
who spoakfi of (’ainarlua as newly 
fouudod (ueai/cov eSpar). 

^ iilcgara llybliea was founded by 
!SIcganans from ^Uhap-sus, 2 15 years 
before tlio event licre cominenioruted, 
probably alioiit n.c. 7-S (Thncyd. vi. 
4 j SCO Clinton, vol. i. p. Idd, vt»l. ii. 
p. 26-1). It lay on the oust coa^t, a 
little to tho north of Syraens-o (Scvl. 
Feripl. p. 9; Tluicyd. vi. 91; Sirali. 
vi. p. 385). The exact site seems to 
be tho plain west of .Ij/ostG, which 
is covci'ed wth rains (Smyth, p. lOi j 
comp. Kieport, Blatt. xxiv., where the 
mistaho of Cramer and othcr.s is 
remedied). Mogara partially re- 
covered from tho loss of its inhabi- 
tants at this period; but it had 
entirely disappeared in Strabo’s timo 
(1. a. 0 .). 

Euboea seems never to havo re- 
covered this blow. It was a colony 
from Looutini (Strab. vi. p. 394), and 
probably situated at no great distance 
frf)Tn tliat city. Strabo, the only 
writer who mentions it after Hcro- 


dotns, speaks of it as completely do- 
atroyed. 

^ 3klr. Blakcsloy supposes (note 432, 
ad loc.) that tho object of Gelo wa.s 
“ lo get rid as much as possible of tho 
Chalcidean (or Ionic) oloiucut in the 
population, and to foster tho Folopon- 
nosian, denv'cd from Corinth and 
Xegara.*’ But this object docs not 
appear. Bnbcea, which was Chnlci- 
dcan, is said to havo been treated 
exactly as !Mcgarn, ^vhich was Pelo- 
ponnesian. Tho object sooiiis to havo 
been simply tho increasing the sizo 
and piX)spority of tho city by a 
'<rvyoiKi(ri9 of well-to-do pci’Koiis. 

- Aristotle relates (Polit. v. 2) that 
tho tlemocracy in Syracuse had pre- 
pared the way for Gclo’s tyranny by 
its own misconduct, having plunged 
into anarchy and disorder. Mr. Grotc 
(lEist. of Grccco, v. i). 280, iiolo^) 
vainly endeavours to discredit this 
statement. He says there had not 
been time for tho democracy to con- 
stitute itself, since the restoration, 
** according to the narrative of Hero- 
tlofws,” took place almost immediately 
after the expulsion. But tho time 
between the two events cannot pos- 
sibly be estimated from Herodotns. 




CnAr. 166-158. SPEECH OF THE GItEEK ENVOYS. 1 29 

157. When the Greek envoys reached Syracuse, and were 
admitted to an audience, they spoke as follows — 

"We have been sent hither by the Lacedaemonians and 
Athenians, with their respective allies, to ask thee to join us 
against the barbarian. Doubtless thou hast heard of his 
invasion, and art aware that a Persian is about to throw a 
bridge over the Hellespont, and, bringing with him out of 
Asia aU the forces of the East, to carry war into Greece, — 
professing indeed that he only seeks to attack Athens, but 
really bent on bringing all the Greeks into subjection. Do 
thou therefore, we beseech thee, aid those who would maintain 
the freedom of Greece, and thyself assist to free her ; since 
the power which thou wieldest is great, and thy portion in 
Greece, as lord of Sicilj^ is no small one. For if all Greece 
join together in one, there will be a mighty host collected, 
and we shall .be a match for oim assailants ; but if some turn 
traitors, and others refuse them aid, and only a small part of 
the whole body remains sound, then there is reason to fear 
that all Greece may perish. For do not thou cherish a hope 
that the Persian, when he has conquered our country, will be 
content and not advance against thee. Bather take thy 
measures beforehand ; and consider that thou defendest thy- 
self when thou givest aid to us. Wise counsels, be sure, for 
the most part have prosperous issues.” 

158. Thus spake the envoys ; and Gelo replied with ve- 
hemence — 

“ Greeks, ye have had the face to come here noth selfish 
words, and exhort me to join in league with you against the 
barbarian. Yet when I erewhilo asked you to join with me in 
fighting barbarians, what time the quarrel broke out between 
me and Carthage ; ® and when I earnestly besought you to 


He says also that the superior force 
which Gelo brought with him suffi- 
ciently explains the submission of the 
Byrocnsans. But tliQ veady submis- 
sion of the greatest city in Sicily 
(HeenteeuB, Fr. 45) may well be tahen 

VOL. IV. 


to indicate dissatisfaction with their 
government (see Muller’s Dorians, vol. 
ii, p. 164). E. T.). 

® Ko particulai*s aro known of this 
war. It may be conjectured that Gelo 
had sought a quaixel with the Cartha> 

K 
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revenge on tlie men of Egeata their mm’der of Dorieus, the 
son of Anaxandridas, promising to assist yon in setting free 
the trading-places, fram which you receive great profits and 
advantages, you neither came hither to give me succour, nor 
yet to revenge Dorieus ; but, for any efforts on your part to 
hinder it, these countries might at this time have been cntiroly 
under the barbarians. Now, however, that matters have 
prospered and gone well Avith me, Ai'hilc the danger has shifted 
its ground and at present threatens yourseh’’cs, lo ! you call 
Gelo to mind. But though ye slighted me then, I will not 
imitate you now : I am ready to gi^^e you aid, and to fuiuisli 
as my contribution two hundred triremes, twenty thousand 
men-at-arms, two thousand cavahy, and an equal number of 
archers, slingers, and light horsemen,* together with corn for 
the whole Grecian army so long as the war- shall last. These 
seiwices, however, I promise on one condition — that ye 
appoint me chief captain and commander of the Grecian 
forces during the war with the barbarian. Unless yo agree 
to this, I will neither send succours, nor come mj’self.” 

159. Syagi’us, when ho heard these words, w'as unable to 
contain himself, and exclaimed — 

“Surely a groan would burst from Pelops’ son, Agamem- 
non, “did he hear that her leadership Avas snatched from Sparta 
by Gelo and the men of S}T.-acuse. Speak then no more of 

ginians, wisliing to expel them fmm should ho enusiderod incredihlo, as 
Sicily, and had made the dealh of Du- they nro by Jlr. Grate (vol. v. p. 
rieus in battle u'ith the Kgestieanp, ncrodotuR at Thiirii Iiad good means 
assisted by Carthaye (supra, v. -IG), his of accurately estimating tlio ]H)^Ycr 
pretext. The trading-places men- of the Sicilian Greeks j and they ucre 
tioned boloYV may bo the points upon the numbers given also by the native 
the Sicilian coast, and the islets oif it, historian Tiuimns (Pr. 87). Diodtn’us 
which the Carthaginians had oocnpied too, it is to be observed, assigns Gelo 
from very early times for commercial a far larger army (50,000 foot and 
purposes (ifnroplas eyeieev T?r irpbs voir 5000 horse), when he marched from 
Xi/crkeas, 'riiucyd. vi. 2). Gelo ap- Syracuse to fight the battle of Hiuicra 
pears to have been successful, and to (xi. 21). 

have driven the Carthaginians from 5 i’i,oso woi^s in tho original are 
the island. His statement of the great nearly an hexameter lino. They are 
benefits therefrom accruing to tho an adaptation of the exclamation of 

Peloponnesians is a natural exaggera. Nestor (II. yii. 125) : 

tion. 1 , 

^ I do not know why these numbers ^ Yt/ioK imrs^ura niiXcws. 
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any such condition, as that we should yield thee the chief 
command ; hut if thou art minded to come to the aid of 
Greece, prepare to serve under Lacedaemonian generals. 
Wilt thou not serve under a leader ? — then, prithee, vdthhold 
thy succours.” 

160. Hereupon Gelo, seeing the indignation which showed 
itself in the words of Syagrus, delivered to the envoys his 
final offer: — “Spartan stranger,” he said, “reproaches cast 
forth against a man are wont to provoke him to anger ; but 
the insults which thou hast uttered in thy speech shall not 
persuade me to outstep good breeding in my answer. Sm-ely 
if you maintain so stoutly your right to the command, it is 
reasonable that I should be still more stiff in maintaining 
mine, forasmuch as I am at the head of a far larger fleet 
and arm 3 \ Since, however, the claim which I have put for- 
ward is so displeasing to you, I will yield, and be content with 
less. Take, if it please you, the command of the land-force, 
and I wiU bo admiral of the fleet ; or assume, if you prefer it, 
the command by sea, and I will be leader upon the land. 
Unless you are satisfied with these terms, you must retmm 
home by yourselves, and lose tliis great alliance.” Such was 
the offer which Gelo made, 

161. Hercat broke in the Athenian envoy, before the 
Spartan could answer, and thus addressed Gelo — 

“ King of the Syracusans ! Greece sent us here to thee to 
ask for an army, and not to ask for a general. Thou, how- 
ever, dost not promise to send us any army at all, if* thou art 
not made leader of the Greeks; and this command is what 
alone thou stickiest for. Now when thy request was to have 
the whole command, we were content to keep silence ; for well 
we knew that we might trust the Sijartan envoy to make 
answer for us both. But since, after failing in thy claim to 
lead the whole armament, thou hast now put forward a 
request to have the command of the fleet, know that, even 
should the Spartan envoy consent to this, we will not con- 
sent. The command by sea, if the Lacedfemonians do not 
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wish for it, belongs to us. While they like to keep this com- 
mand, we shall raise no dispute ; hut we will not yield our 
right to it in favour of any one else. Where would he the 
advantage of our having raised up a naval force greater than 
that of any other Greek people, if nevertheless we should 
suffer Syracusans to take the command away from us ? — from 
us, I say, who are Athenians, the most ancient nation in 
Greece,® the only Greeks who have never changed then.’ abode 
— ^the people who are said by the poet Homer to have sent 
to Troy the man beat able of all the Greeks to array and 
marshal an army’ — so that we may be allowed to boast 
somewhat.” 

162. Gelo replied — “ Athenian stranger, ye have, it seems, 
no lack of commanders; but ye are likely to lack men to 
receive their orders. As ye are resolved to yield nothing and 
claim everything, ye had best make haste back to Greece, and 
say, that the spring of her year is lost to her,”® The 
meaning of this expression was the following : as the spring 
is manifestly the finest season of the year, so (ho meant to 
say) wore his troops the finest of the Greek army — Greece, 
therefore, deprived of his alliance, would be like a year with 
the spring taken from it. 

163. Then the Greek envoys, 'without having any further 
dealings with Gelo, sailed away home. And Gelo, who feared 
that the Greeks would be too weak to withstand the bar- 
barians, and yet could not any how bring himself to go to the 
Peloponncse, and there, though king of Sicily,® serve under the 


® The Athenians claimed to ho au- 
and yriyevus (Plat. Mcucx. p, 
237, C. ; laocrat. Pan. iv, p. IGG; Dcm. 
do F. L. p. 424). Tho claim, however, 
did not exclusively belong to thorn, bat 
extended at least to tho Arcadians and 
Cynarians (infra, viii. 73). Its real 
basis was simply that alluded to in the 
next clause •, they hacLnever left Attica. 
(Soo on this point, Thucyd. i. 2 ; u. 
36 ; Plat. Henex. 1. s. c. ; Eurip. ap. 
Plut. de Exil. p. 604, E. ; and supra, i. 
56.) 


7 See II. ii. 552 

■ Meveirdeifr 

TIfrS oun'bf Tt9 6/XOtOV yf' VCT^uVIJp 

Koafitivat iTTirouf re Koi uvipav uairtdtwTor. 

® A similar expression is said by Ari- 
stotle (Ehet. i, 7, iii. 10) to have been 
introduced into the funeral oration of 
Pericles ; but it does not occur in tho 
report left by Thucydides of that 
speech. Did any other version exist 
of the irrtrd^ios ? 

^ This title is remarkable, but 
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Lacedsemonians, left off altogether to contemplate that course 
of action, and betook himself to quite a different plan. As 
soon as ever tidings reached him of the passage of the HeUes- 
pont by the Persians, he sent off three penteconters, under 
the command of Cadmus, the son of Scythas, a native of 
Cos ; who was to go to Delphi, taking with him a large sum 
of money and a stock of friendly words : there he was to 
watch the war, and see what tmrn it would take : if the bar- 
barians prevailed, he was to give Xerxes the treasure, and 
with it earth and water for the lands which Gelo ruled — it the 
Greeks won the day, he was to convey the treasm-e back. 

164. This Cadmus had at an earlier time received from his 
father the kingly power at Coa“ in a right good condition, 
and had of his own fine will and without the approach of any 
danger, from iiuro love of justice, given up his power into the 
hands of the people at largo, and departed to Sicily ; where 
he assisted in the Samian seizure and settlement of Zanole,^ 
or Messana, as it was afterwards called. Upon this occasion 
Gelo chose him to send into Greece, because he was ac- 
quainted with the proofs of honesty which he had given. 
And now he added to his former honourable deeds an action 
which is not the least of his merits. With a vast sum 
entrusted to him and completely in his power, so that he 
might have kept it for his own use if he had liked, he did not 
touch it ; but when the Greeks gained the sea-fight and 
Xerxes fled away w'ith his army, he brought the w'hole treasure 
back with him to Sicily. 

scarcely seems too strong whon wo nor would Scythas then hare died 
consider tho extent of Golo’s power. at an adranced ago in Persia (iv 
1 1 has been snspectod (Porizoiiins, Tl4p<rri<ri) . Besides, Cadmus was clearly 
Valckouaor, Larchor) that Cadmus among tho original settlers who dis- 
was tho son or nephew of that Scythas, possessed Scythas. Tho identity of 
.king of Zanclc, whom tho Samians name is therefore a mere coincideuco. 
ousted, and who fled to the court of * See above, vi. 23 ; and for the 
Darius (supra, vi. 24) . Soy thas might, change of name, cf. Tliucyd. vi. 5, 
it is thonglit, have been presented by where wo find that Aniixilaiis made 
Darins with tho sovereignty of Cos, as tho nlterntion. Anaxilaiis is said to 
Coes was with that of MitylAnd ; bnt have belonged to the Messenian elo- 
had this been so, Herodotus would mont in the population of llhegium 
Scarcely have failed to notice it ; (Strab. vi. p. 370) . 
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165. They, however, who dwell in Sicily, say that Gelo, 
though he knew that he must serve under the Lacedae- 
monians, would nevertheless have come to the aid of the 
Greeks,® had not it been for Terillus, the son of Crmippus, 
king of Himera ; ® who, driven from his city by There, the 
son of iBnesidemus,^ king of Agrigentum,® brought into Sicily 
at this very time ® an army of three hundred tlioirsand men, 
Phoenicians, Libyans, Iberians, Ligmians, Helisycians, Sar- 
dinians, and Corsicans,'^ under the command of Hamilcar the 


- Ephonir? said that Gelo ivas on the i 
point of despatching 200 ships, 10,000 
foot, and 2000 horse, to the assistance 
of tho Greeks, tvlicn he heard of the | 
approach of the CarLhagiuiaiis (Frag. 
111 ). 

^ For particulars of this place, see 
above, vi. 21, note 

^ The doacenb of Thero from Tele- 
machus, the doposcr of Phalaris, has 
been already nioutionod (supra, ch. 
151', note ^), Pindar tiTVces him to 
Thersauder, tho son of Polynicos (01. 
ii. 43 ; cf. Herod, iv, 117); and Dio- 
dorus calls him tlio noblest of tbo 
Sicilian Greeks (x. p. GO, od, Bipont.). 
Theron is said to have inaiiicd a niece 
of Gclo’s, while Gelo married his 
daughter Damarcta (Schol. ad Find. 
01. ii. p. lb) ; the two were undoubt- 
edly close allies, and had most likely 
executed their schemes in concert. 

® Agrigcntiim was founded from 
Gcla, about n.c. 582 (Tliucyd. vi. 1 ; 
see Clinton, vol. ii. p. 3221. It lay on 
tho south coast, at some little disiancc 
from the shore, midway between Gcla 
and SclinUH (Scyinx, Fcripl. jj. 9; 
Plin. H. N, iii, 8 ; Strab. vi. p. 392). 
Tho description in Polybins (ix. 27), 
the modern name (GiVi/7ic7fii), and the 
znagnificciit remains of temples and 
otiier buildings (Smyth, pp. 206-213), 
sufUcioully indicate tbe position of tho 
ancient town, which is said to have 
contained at one time nearly a million 
inhabitaiita (Diog. Laert. Vit. Empe- 
dool. viii. 63 ; compare Diod. Sic. xiii. 
84). 

® According to Ephoms (1. s. c.) and 
Diodorus (xi. 1), this attack was con- 


certed between tbe Carthaginians and 
the Persians, who purposely fell upon 
tho opposite ends of Greece at the 
same moment. 1 ennnot see that 
there is any improbability in such a 
combination, as Dalilnianti argnos 
(Life of Herod, p. 137, E. T) ; but tho 
fact that Herodotus was ignorant of 
tho prctoiulcd alliance is certainly a 
grave argument against its reality. 
To account for the coincitlcneo in 
point of time of tho two attacks, no 
alliance is needed, since tho Carilia- 
ginians would gladly take advanlage 
of a season when tho states of Greece 
Proper wore too much engaged with 
their own affairs to send succours to 
their Sicilian brethren. 

' This is the first instance of tho 
mixed mercenary armies of Carthago, 
by which her conquests were ordi- 
narily effected (Polyb. i. 17, 07, ite.). 
As her own Phcciiician poimlalioii was 
small, it was her policy to spare it, 
and to hire soldier.s from the countries 
to which bho had the readiest access. 
The native African races always fur- 
nished hci’ with tho greatest number 
of troops (rt /leyio-ruy juepos AtjScey, 
Polyb. i. G7); after them she drew her 
supplies from tho various inariLiiuc 
imtions boixleriug upon the wcslcrn 
MediteiTaucan, It is instructive to 
find no mention of Celts in this place. 
If we cannot say with Niebuhr (Itom. 
Hist. ii. p, 509, E. T.) that the Colts 
had not yet reached the sea — and the 
mention of Narbonno by Hocatccua 
(Fr. 19) as **a Celtic harbour and 
1 trading-place,’* disiDroves this asscr- 
I tion — ^yet still w© may be quite sure 
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son of Hanno, king® of the Carthaginians. Terillus pre- 
vailed upon Hamilcar, partly as his sworn friend, but more 
through the zealous aid of Aftaxilaiis the son of Cretines, king 
of Ehegium ; ® who, hj’’ gh'ing his own sons to Hamilcar as 
hostages, induced him to make the expedition. AnaxUaiis 
herein served his own father-in-law ; for he was married to a 
daughter of Terillus, by name Cydippe. So, as Gelo could 
not give the Greeks any aid, he sent (they say) the sum of 
money to Delphi. 

1G6. They say too, that the victory of Gelo and Thero in 
Sicily over Hamilcar the Carthaginian, fell out upon the very day 
that the Greeks defeated the Persians at Salamis.^ Hamilcar, 
who was a Carthaginian on his father’s side only, but on his 
mother’s a Syracusan, and who had been raised by his merit to 
the throne of Carthage, after the battle and the defeat, as I am 
informed, disappeared from sight : Gelo made the strictest search 
for him, but he could not be found anywhere, either dead or ahve. 


that hitUorio tlioy occupiocl no con- 
euloniblo extent of const — a view 
TN'liich Ilocattcns, wlio nssigns Mar- 
Eoillqs to Liguria (Fr. 2:i), tlcculodly 
confirms. The south of France, ex- 
cepting a small corner near tl»c Pyre- 
nees, was now Liguria — a counfciy 
which extended to the Arno (Scylax, 
Poripl. p. 4), Spain was of course, 
as always to the Greeks (Polyb. pas- 
sim), Iberia. Tho only people hero 
named, who cause a difficulty, arc the 
Hclisyci. Kicliulir conjectures tliem 
to bo tho Vfjlscians, which is possible 
etymologically, and agreeable to Ihoir 
posItioiL ill the list of Herodotus ; but 
it must not bo j'orgotten that Ucca- 
tmiis spoke of the Helisyci as a 
Lujurian tribe (Fr, 20). 

Tho Carthaginians formed their 
armies of mixed mercenaries to pre- 
vent mutinies (Polyb. i. 67). The 
number on this occasion is probably 
exaggerated ; but it is given by Dio- 
dorus (xi. 20) as well as by Herodotus. 

® That is, Suffes (DSiy). The Greek 
writers always speak of tho Suffetos 
as “kings** (fiafftKeis). (See Arist. 


Pol. ii. 8 ; Diod. Sic. xiv. 63 j Polyb. 
ri. 51.) Hecren (Al'r. Nat. i. p. 133, 
E. T.) has shown satisfactorily that 
tho Carthaginian SuScs was elected 
for life. 

^ Supra, vi. 23. 

' Diodorus says the battle was 
fought ou the same day with the final 
struggle at Thcrmojiylto (xi. 21). His 
description of tho fight (xi. 21, 22) is 
probably taken from Timmus, tho 
native historian. According to this 
account tlic victory was gained chiefly 
through a stratagem of Gelo*s, who, 
licnriug that succours were expected 
by Hamilcar from Scliiius, sent a body 
of his own troops to poz’sonato tliem. 
These troops raised a tumult in tho 
Carthaginian camp, slew Hamilcar as 
ho was sacrificing, and set fire to the 
fleet; while Gelo with all Ins foroes 
sallied from Himera, and fell upon the 
army in front. Tho only important 
discrepancy between this account and 
that heard by our author, is that the 
death of Hamilcar is placed by Dio. 
dorus early in the day. 
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167. The CaithaginianB, who take probability for their guide, 
give the following account of this matter : — Hamilcar, they say, 
during all the time that the battle raged between the Greeks 
and the barbarians, which was from early dawn till evening, 
remained in the camp, sacrificing® and seeking favourable 
omens, while he bm-ned on a huge pyre the entu-e bodies of the 
victims which he offered. Here, as he poured hbations upon 
the sacrifices, he saw the rout of his army ; whereupon ho cast 
himself headlong into the flames, and so was consumed and 
disappeared. But whether Hamilcar’s disappearance happened, 
as the Phoenicians tell us, in this way, or, as the Syracusans 
maintain, in some other, certain it is that the Carthaginians 
offer him sacrifice, and in all their colonies have monuments 
erected to his honour, as weU as one, which is the gr.andost of 
all, at Carthage. Thus much concerning the affairs of Sicily. 

168. As for the Corcyrajans, whom the envoys that visited 
Sicily took in then- way, and to whom they delivered the 
same message as to Gelo, — their answers and actions wore the 
following. With great readiness they promised to come and 
give their help to the Greeks; declaring that “the ruin of 
Greece was a thing which they could not tamely stand by to 
see ; for should she fall, they must the very next day submit to 
slavery; so that they wore bound to assist her to the very 
uttermost of their power.” But notwithstanding that they 
answered so smoothly, yet when the time came for the succours 
to be sent, they were of quite a different mind ; and though 
they maimed sixty shijis, it was long ere they put to sea with 
them ; and when they had so done, they went no further than 
the Peloponnese, where they lay to with their fleet, off the 
Lacedsemonian coast, about Pjdos® and Tsenarum,^ — like Gelo, 

“ To Neptnne, according toDiodoms Das Opferwesou der Karthager, p. 71, 
1. s. c.) Tlie practice of burning the &o.). 

enbii'o body of the victim, instead of ® Pylos, celebrated in poetry as the 
certain sacrilicial parts, was originally abode of Nestor (II. ii. 591-602), and 
common to the Phcenicians with the in history as the scene of the first im- 
Jews (Porphyr. De Abstinent, iv. 15; portant defeat suffered by the Spar- 
Lev. vi. 2a). lu later times it -was tans (Thuoyd. iv. 32-10), was situated 
reserved for great occasions (Movers, on the west coast of tho Poloponnoso, 
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watching to see what turn the war would take. For they 
despah’ed altogether of the Greeks gaining the day, and ex- 
pected that the Persians would win a great battle, and then he 
masters of the whole of Greece. They therefore acted as I have 
said, in order that they might he able to address Xerxes in 
words hke these : “ 0 King ! though the Greeks sought to obtain 
our aid in their war with thee, and though we had a force of no 
small size, and could have famished a greater number of shijis 
than any Greek state except Athens,® yet we refused, since Ave 
would not fight against thee, nor do aught to cause thee annoy- 
ance.” The Coreyrajans hoped that a speech like this Avould 
gain them bettor treatment from the Persians than the rest of 
the Greeks ; and it Avould have done so, in my judgment. At 
the same time, they had an excuse ready to give their country- 
men, which they used Avhen the time came. Picproached by 
them for sending no succours, they reifiied, “that they had 
fitted out a fleet of sixty triremes, but that the Etesian winds 
did not alloAV them to double Cape Malca, and this hindered 
them from reaching Salamis — ^it was not from any bad motive 
that they had missed the sea-fight.” In tins way the Corcy- 
rseans eluded the reproaches of the Greeks.® 

169. The Cretans, when the em'oys sent to ask aid from 
them came and made their request, acted as follows. They 
despatched messengers hi the name of their state to Delphi, 


near the site of the modorn Navarino, 
TIio only remains at present existing 
of tlic ancient town are the caves of 
which tlicrc is mention in Pausanias 
(iv, xxxvi. § 3). See Leake’s iUorca, 
vol. i. pp. 410-125. 

^ Tamarum was the anciont name of 
the pi'OTnontoiy now called Cape 3faia- 
pan. It was a peuinsulaj joined to 
to the mainland by a nairow isthmus, 
and had on each side a good harboar 
(Scylax, Peripl. p, »S7 5 Pansan. iii. 
XXV. § 4). Of tho famous temple of 
l^eptunoj 'which stood on its summit 
(supra, i. 24) , the foundation is thought 
still to remain iu tho modern Greek 
church of Asomato (Leake’s Morca, 


vol. i. pp. 21)7, 208) . 

* Thucydides confirms tho flourish-, 
ing condition of the Corcyreiui navy 
at this date (i. 1 1 ). Oorcj-ra con- 
tiimcd to bo the second naval power 
in Greece do^yn to jj.c. 135 (so© 
Tluicyd. i. 33 : i/avri/ciiu t€ fee/cr^^/ueffa 
TOp 7 raf 7 * ^/uiy rAeilrTfff') . At that 
time they were able to man a fleet of 
110 triroTnos (ib. 47). 

Tlio Scholiast on Thucydides (j. 
13G)asscr{s that it -was at 0110 time 
tho intention of tho confederated 
Greeks to punish the Coroyi*cans for 
their noutmlity, but that Tlicmistoclea 
interposed in their favour, and^ suo- 
oceded in preventing the expedition, 
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and asted the god, whether it would make for their welfare if 
they should lend succom- to Greece. “ Fools ! ” replied the 
Pythoness, “do ye not still complain of the woes which the 
assisting of Menelaiis cost you at the hands of angry Minos ? 
How wroth was he, when, in spite of their having lent you no 
aid towards avenging his death at Gamicus, you helped them to 
avenge the carrying off by a barbarian of a woman from Sparta! ” 
When this answer was brought from Del 2 )hi to the Cretans, 
they thought no more of assisting the Greeks. 

170. Minos, according to tradition, went to Bicania, or 
Sicily,'' as it. is now called, in search of Dscdalus, and there 
perished by a violent death.® After a while the Cretans, 
warned bj- some god or other, made a great expedition into 
Sicania, all except the Polichnites® and the Pimsians,^ and be- 

^ Thucydides tolls Tis how the Siccli 1 remain. Pausanias (vn. iv. § 5) nud 
from Italy attacked the Sicani, who | the Scholiast on Pindai* (Noni. iv. 05) 
wore the first inhabitants of Sicily, : give tlio same prncral outline ('f 
and forcing them to the western parts events with Diodorus, Imt dilFcr from 
of the island, changed its name from him in some of tho details. All ngrro 
Sicania into Sicily (vi. 2). He adds tliat CocaluB, with whom Da'daliis 
that the Sicani wore Iberians driven had taken refuge, caused Minos to bo 
from Spain (tvhero they had dwelt pwt to tlunth while at the batli. 
upon the river Sicaims) by the attacks , [Tlio baths of the modern fe'oui era, 
of tho Ligurians. In these statements ! the Thcrmm Selinuntinm, arc sliown 
he was folluwcd by Philistus (ap, | as those in whicli Minos was suffocated. 
Diocl. V. G), and aiiparently by Epho- | But it appears, from what Diodorus 
rus (Fr. 51). Xiebuhr remarks (ITist. i says (iv. 7V), that tliosc baths were 
of Homo, i, p. IGG, note 508, E. T.) not at the Thcrmtc vSelimintinm, but 
that, wore it not for this weight of ] at Agrigcntnni. — G. W.] 
autlioi’ity, “it would bo difficult for ; ® Tho town PolicUna is mentioned, I 

the Tno.st cautions not to count it clear ‘ believe, only by Stephen. It poonis 
that the iiaiuc of the Sicanians is one j to have been in tho near ncighboui’- 
and the sauic with that of the Sica- i hood of Gydonin, to wliich its territory 
linns, just as tho same pcofde were I was certainly contiguous (Tlmcyd. 
called both and yEijunZiV’ Is ] ii. 85). 

it not possible that the Sicani ^ Proesns, or Pvasns (Stvab.), which 

Sfiain, W’hoso city Sicane was men- is still called PrfTj.si(.s (Pasliloy’s Crete, 
tionod by Ilocatmns (Fr. 15), msiy voL i. p. 290), is a place of more note 
have been only locally, not ethnically, than Polichna. It was situated towards 
Iberians ? It is worthy of notice the eastern extremity of Crete, at the 
that Hccatrou-S calls the city iroAis distance of seven miles from tho shore 
uot inS\i5 ^ (Strab, x. p. 698), and in the time of 

® TIjis part of tho mythic history of Soylax possessed a territory extend- 
Minos is given most fully by Diodorus ing from sea to sea (Peripl. p. 42). 
(iv. 79). It was tho subject of a It seems to have been the chief city 
tragedy of Sopbooles, called Minos of tho Eteocretes (true Cretans), who 

tho Camicii, of which a few fragments 1 "werG not of Grecian blood, but a rem- 
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sieged Camicus® (wliicli in my time belonged to Agrigentum) 
by the space of five years. At last, however, failing in their 
efforts to take the place, and unable to carry on the siege any 
longer from the pressure of hunger, they departed and went 
their way. Voyaging homewai’ds they had reached lapygia,® 
when a furious storm arose and threw them upon the coast. 
All their vessels were broken in pieces; and so, as they saw 
no means of returning to Crete, they founded the town of 
Hyria,* where they took up their abode, changing their name 
from Cretans to Messapian lapj'gians,® and at the same time 
becoming inhabitants of the mainland instead of islanders. 
From Hyria thej'^ afterwards founded those other towns which 
the Tarentines at a much later period endeavomed to take, 
but could not, being defeated signally.® Indeed so di-eadful a 

nant of tlio prc-Hollcnic population npoii this coast (sniwa, iij. 13S, and 

(soo ITom, 0(1, xix, 170; Srrab, x. j). noto*adloc.) 

693 j Died, Sic. v. GI). rovhaps tho Jlyria is probably tbo town known 
Polichiiitos were of tho same mcc, as as Uriu to t)io Jlonians (Vli?!. II, X. iii. 

they adjoined on Cydonia, which also 11; Liv. xlii. -Jb), which lay on tho 

belonged to iho old iiihiibitants (Stitib. road between Tareiitum and Bnindu- 

1. c. ; comparo Uoin. Od. 1. c.). These sinm (.Sfcrub, vi. i>. 105, -JOO). It is 

cities of tho jirimitivo population, now Oria, wliich is described as 

which bud successfuUy dofouded thorn- city roiuauticully situated on thro(5 

selves against the IJoriau iiiiinigrauts, hills in the ccntiti of the plains ” 

w’ould of course not own tho sway of (Swinburne’s Travels, vol. i. p. 21S). 

Minos (sco Muller’s Dorians, vol. i. pj). Some coins of a IFyiia remain, whioli 

38, 39, E. T.) . have on one side tlic Minotaur ; but it 

2 Diodorus says in one idaco (iv. 70) is doubted whether they belong to this 
that Camicus occupied Iho rock on city. 

which the citadel of Agrigentum W'as * Under the general name of lapy- 
aftorwards built, but in another lie gians were coiwnonh' included three 

shows that Camicus existed togeiher distinct tribes, the Messapians, tho 

with Agrigentum, and was dibtiuct Pcucctians, and the Daiiniaiis, The 

from it (-xxiii. p. 321). This i.s con- jirsl-naiiicd arc spoken of as the in- 

firmed by the Seludiast on Pindar habitants of the; lapygian pcninsiiJaj 

(Pyth. vi. 4), and to some extent by eastward of Tarontum and Bmndu- 

Strabo (vi. p. 394) nncl Stephen (ad simn (Strab. vi. p. 401). They were 

voc. *AKpdyttj/res)* It is probable that goncrully derived from Crete, strange 

the city lay on the modern Fiume as it may appear (Strab. vi. p. 405 j 

delle Canne (tho ancient river Cami- Atheu. xii. p. 522, F. ; Pint. Tlies. 

ons), not far from Siculiana (see Mr. c. 16 j Fostus, ad voc. Snlentini, Ac.). 

Banbury’s remai'ks in Smith’s Geo- Probably they came in reality, liko tho 

graph. Diet, ad voc. Camicus). otlicr inhabitants of southern Italy, 

* * Inpygia coincides generally with from the Peloponneso, whore there 

the Terra di Otranto of onr maps, ex- was a place called Messapece (Theo- 

tending, however, somewhat further pomp. Fr. 274). 
round tho Gulf of Taranto (Scylax, ® Diodoiais places this war in the 
Peripl. p. 10). Storms wore common year s.c. 473 (xi. 52). The Messa- 
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Blaughter of Greeks neTer happened at any other time, so far 
as my knowledge extends : nor was it only the Tarentincs who 
suffered : but the men of Ehegium too, who had been forced to 
go to the aid of the Tarentines by Micythus the son of Chcerus, 
lost here three thousand of their citizens ; while the number 
of the Tarentines who fell was beyond aU count. This Mic3’^thus 
had been a household slave of Anaxilaiis, and was by him left 
in charge of Ehegium : ^ he is the same man who was after- 
wards forced to leave Ehegium, when he settled at Tegea in 
Arcadia, from which place he made many offerings of statues 
to the shrine at Oljunpia.® 

171. This account of the Ehegians and the Tarentines is a 
digression from the story which I was relating. To return — 
the Pi'cTBsians say that men of various nations now flocked to 
Crete,® which was stript of its inhabitants ; but none came in 
such numbers as the Grecians. Three generations after the 
death of Minos the Trojan war took place ; ^ and the Cretans 


pians appear to have been at that 
time very poweiful, and to liavo 
aroused the joalonsj'' of all their 
neighbours against them. They ■were 
attaekod not only by tlio Tarentines 
and Hheginos, but by the Dauuians 
and renootiaiis (Stiab. vi. p. <105). 
Their sway must have extouded west- 
ward as far as the neighbourhood of 
Siris, where they disputed with Ta- 
rcutum the possession of her culonv 
Heraclca (ib.). After the victory 
here recorded, one would have ex- 
pected them tomakefurtlier progress. 
The reverse, however, is the case. 
They decrease in sfrength while Ta- 
rentum inoroases; jind dining the 
Peloponnesian war they seem to have 
been glad to avail themselves of Ihc 
l>rotcction of Athens against that state 
(Tlmcyd. vii. .33). 

t Anaxilaiis had probably transferred 
his abode to Zanole (see Thncyd. vi. 4). 

* These details are remarkably con- 
firmed by |■n^saniaa (v.xxvi. §§ 3, 4). 
He found at Olympia no fewer tban 
seventeen statnos inscribed with the 
name of Micythus (or, as ho writes it. 


Smioythus), the son of Chcerus. The 
inscriptions of some gave lihogium as 
the country of Micythus, while those 
of othcr.s gave Mo.ssene, or Znncle. 
Occasionally ho was mentioned as 
' living at Tegea. Be.sidca the statues 
i which Pausanias saw, there wore 
' others which had boon carried off by 
; Nero. 

The story in Diodorus (xi. 6G) is in- 
1 compatible witb the expression of 
Herodotus, that Micythus “was forced 
to leave (ficireo-e) llheginm.” 

® Homer thus describes the inhabi- 
tants shortly after the Trojan war ; — 

rtf yaV tarit fiirtii tFi oivoirt irovrto, 
kuA)/ Kai iftctfiu, irCftifipVTOK’ bv n* iivOfftawnt 
wAAoi, kui fcPV>jKi>VTa ‘iroAnc^' 

uAAn ft' uAaui' yAuJircru /icfityfiivi]’ tF /xiv 
'Axacoi* 

kv y 'EiT66Kpi)Tee fie 7 oA»}Topccy kv ik 
AvpUcf re TptxcctKer* dtot rc n^Katryoi. 

Od. xix. 112 - 111 . 

* So 'Homer (Od. xix. 178-181 ; II. 
xiii. 451, 452) and Apollodorus (iii. i. 
§ 2, and iii, § 1). The words which 
follow have special reference to the 
exploits of Idomeneus and Hcriones 
(Horn. II. xiii, 329-530). 
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■were not tlie least distinguislied among the helpers of Mener 
laiis. But on this account, when they came back from Troy, 
famine and pestilence fell upon them, and destroyed both the 
men and the cattle. Crete was a second time stript of its 
inhabitants, a remnant only being left ; who form, together 
with fi-esh settlers, the third “ Cretan ” people by whom the 
island has been inhabited. These were the events of which 
the Pythoness now reminded the men of Crete ; and thereby 
she prevented them from giving the Greeks aid, though they 
wished to have gone to their assistance. 

172. The Thessalians did not embrace the cause of the 
Medes until they were forced to do so ; for they gave plain 
proof that the intrigues of the AleuadiB ' were not at aU to their 
liking. No sooner did they hear that the Persian was about 
to cross over into EiU'ope than they de.spatched envoys to the 
Greeks who were met to consult together at the Isthmus, 
whither all the states which were well inclined to the Grecian 
cause had sent their delegates. These envoys on their arrival 
thus addressed their countrymen : — 

"Men of Greece, it behoves you to guard the pass of 
Olympus ; for thus will Thessaly be iilaced in safety, as well 
as the rest of Greece. We for our parts are quite ready to 
take our share in this work ; but you must likewise send us a 
strong force ; otherwise we give you fair warning that we shall 
make terms with the Persians. For we ought not to be left, 
exposed as we are in front of all the rest of Greece, to die in 
your defence alone and unassisted. If however you do not 
choose to send us aid, you cannot force us to resist the enemy; 
for there is no force so strong as inability. We shall therefore 
do our best to seem'e our own safety.” 

Such was the declaration of the Thessalians. 

173. Hereupon the Greeks determined to send a body of 
foot to Thessaly by sea, which should defend the pass of 
Olympus. Accordingly a force was collected, which passed up 


Snpra, ch. 6. Compare ch. 140, ad fin. 
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the Euripus, and disomharking at Mus,® on the coast of Achaea, 
left the ships there, and marched by land into Thessaly. Here 
they occupied the defile of Tempe ; which leads from lower 
Macedonia into Thessaly along the coiu-se of the Peneus, 
having the range of Olympus on the one hand and Ossa upon 
the other. In this place the Greek force that had been col- 
lected, amounting to about 10,000 heavy-armed men, pitched 
their camp ; and here they were joined by the Thessalian 
cavaky. The commanders were, on the part of the Laccdse- 
mbnians, EvEeiietus, the son of Garenus, vdio had been chosen 
out of the Polemarchs,'* but did not belong to the blood royal ; 
and on the part of the Athenians, Themistoclos, the son of 
Nooclcs. They did not however maintain their station for 
more than a few days ; since envoys came from Alexander, the 
son of Amyntas, the Macedonian, and counselled them to 
decamp from Tempe, telling them that if they remained in 
the pass they would be trodden under foot by the invading 
army, whoso numbers they recounted, and likewise the multi- 
tude of their ships. So when the envoys thus counselled 
them, and the counsel seemed to be good, and the Macedonian 
who sent it friendly, they did even as he advised. In my 
opinion what chiefly vTonglit on them was the fecar that the 
Persians might enter by another pass,® whereof they now heard. 


^ I Bce no pfrounds for Bnpi>osing, 
witli Biilir (ad loc.) and othor:^, tiuifc 
there wore really two places of this 
name. The nutiou arose from the 
grammarians, who, finding the tvord 
made sometimes masculine, soinctimca 
feminine, imagined two diil’erent cities 
(see Enstatli. ad Horn. 11. ii. 082). 
Strabo clearly ideniifies the Alns of 
Homer with that of Herodotus (ix. p. 
027 ; vide infra, ch. 197) by the men- 
tion of Atliamas ,* and the situation 
which he assigns to it suits both tho 
passages of Herodotus in which it is 
mentioned. It lay on the skirts of 
Otlirys, not far from tho shore, 
thirteen miles from Ptolenm, and 
seven from Ibonus. Colonel Leake 
found in this situation the remains of 


a Ilcllenic to^m (Northern Greece, 
vol. iv, p. 330). Tho spot is now 
called Kefdlnsi. 

Tho »Sj>artaii Polemarchs are men- 
tioned both by Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon. They were tlio highest otiicers 
iu the army next to the king (Thucyd. 
iv. 60; Xen. Uell, vi. iv, § 15). Each 
cominaiidcd a division {fx6pa~fj.o7pa), 
of which in the time of Xt*noi>hon 
there were six (Rep. Lac. xi. § 4). 
They had also magisterial powers in 
the syssitia and clscwlioro (Pint. Lyc. 
0 . 12; Apophth. Lac. vol. ii. p. 221). 

* Vide supra, ch. 128. Tho pass in- 
tended is probably that which crossed 
the Olympic range by tho town of 
Petra, whence it descended to Pythium 
at the western base of the mountain. 
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which led from Upiier Macedonia " into Thessaly through the 
territory of the Perrhsebi, and by the town of Gonnus, — ^the 
pass by which soon afterwards the army of Xerxes actually 
made its entrance. The Greeks therefore went back to their 
ships and sailed away to the Isthmus. 

174. Such were the cii'cumstances of the expedition into 
Thessaly; they took place -when the king was at Abj'dos, 
lirepai'iug to pass from Asia into Europe. The Thessalians, 
when their allies forsook them, no longer w'avered, but 
warmly espoused the side of the Medes; and afteiwards, in 
the com'se of the w'ar, they were of the very greatest service to 
Xerxes. 

175. The Greeks, on their reimm to the Isthmus, took counsel 
together concerning the w'ords of Alexander, and considered 
where they should fix the war, and what jilaces they should 
occupy. Tlie opinion which prevailed was, that they should 
guard the pass of Thermojiylie ; since it ivas narrower than 
the Thessalian defile, and at the same time nearer to them. 
Of the pathw'ay, by which the Greeks wlio fell at Thermopjdas 
were intercepted, they had no knowdodge, until, on their 
arrival at Thermopylas, it was discovered to them by the Tra- 
chinians. This pass then it was determined that they should 
guard, in order to prevent the barbarians from penetrating 
into Greece through it ; and at the same time it was resoh'ed 
that the fleet should proceed to Ai-temisium, in the region of 


Tliis pass was known to tlio Ronians 
as “ PeiThtcbia; saltiis (Liv. xliv. 27), 
and wi3 the only ronto which led 
from Pievia, where the army of Xoi*xcs 
now was (supra, oh. 131), into Per- 
rhaibia. It runs from Jvaterhia by 
Petra (winch retains its ancient name) 
and Aio DhimCtri to V&klista (Doliche), 
whence the passage is easy by Ula^dna 
(OloQsson) to LifTcoBtonio (Gonnus) (see 
Leake's Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 
327-34‘3 ) and compare Liv. xliv. 33, 
35, xlv. 41; Diod. Sic. xiv. 83). Mr. 
Grote su^^sts that the Greeks should 
have defended both passes (Hist, of 
Greece, v. p. 91). But the heights 


about Petra, where alono a stand 
could havo been made with a fair 
pixwi?ocfc of success, were in the liands 
of the Macedonians, Persian ti’ibu- 
taiic.s; and, tho low ground on the 
west onco gained, Tliessaly may be 
cntci*od by a miinbor of routes. 

6 By” Upper Macedonia” Herodotus 
appears to moan tho uj»)K*r jiortion of 
Pieria, where it approaches the Per- 
rhrobian fi’onticr. This follows from 
ch. 131. Otherwise wo might havo 
been led to imagine that Xei'xos as- 
cended the valley of the Uuliacmon, 
and entered Perrhaebia by the pass of 
Volustana, or Servia, 
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Histieeotis ; for, as those places are near to one another, it 
■would be easy for the fleet and army to hold communication. 
The two places may he thus described. 

176. Ai’tomisium is where the sea of Thrace ® contracts into 
a narrow channel, running between the isle of Sciathus ® and 
the mainland of Magnesia. When this narrow strait is passed 
you come to the line of coast called Artomisium ; ^ which is a 
portion of Euboea, and contains a temple of Artemis (Diana). 
As for the entrance into Greece by Trachis,® it is, at its 
narrowest point, about fifty feet wide. This however is not 
the place where the iiassage is most contracted ; for it is still 


’ The northern tract of Euboea was 
called llistUcotis, from the town His- 
tiasa, which afterwards became Orcus 
(vide infra, riii, 23). 

® The norrhorn portion, of the Egoan, 
extending from ^lagnesia to the Thm- 
oian Chersonese, and bounded on the 
south by the islands of Sciathus, Ua. 
lonncsus, reparetluis, Lornnos, and 
Imbrus, is here culled ‘^tho Thi*acian 
Sea.’* Strabo U:ioa the exprcssicm 
nearly in tbo same sense (i. p. 41). 
But the QpiiKtos kXv^wv of Sophocles 
(Qfid. T. 197) irf the Euxine. 

® Sciathus retains its name ivliolly 
unaltered (Leake, vol, iii, p. 111). It 
is the island immediately off Cajje St. 
Oeorye (Capo Sepias). 

^ The temple of Artemis, from which 
the line of coast received its name, 
appears to have been situated, as 
temples so often were, at the extremo 
point of the i.«land, the promontory 
now called Gape A.uoni. The cele- 
brity of this temple caused the poets 
to represent all the seas and shores 
of these parts as under the protection 
of the goddess (Soph. Trach. 038; 
Apoll. lihod. i. 571, &o.). Was there 
really any city Artemisium? (Plin. 
H. N. iv. 12 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc.). 

- Trachis was one of the chief cities 
of tho Malians (infra, chs. 198, 
199 ; Scylax, Peripl. p. 54). It after- 
wards became Heraclca, on being 
colonised by the Lacedcomonians 
(Thucyd. iii. 92 ; compare Strab. iz« 


p. 621), and under tliis name wa.s 
known as a place of great strength 
and importance (1’hncyd. 1. s. c., and 
V. 51 • Polyb. X. xlii. § 4; Liv. x.\’\*vi. 
22-21), There is BOino doubt whether 
tho two towns oc’cnpicd cj'cicthj tho 
same site. Col. Leake’s theory seems 
probable, that the original city of 
Heraclca was identical with Trachis 
(.SCO Thucyd. irflx^ffay TrShiv 

in fcai^'uy), and was siluntod at the 
/oot of the rocks between tlio Asopus 
(or A'ttrruHttrui) and tho Melas (il/aiva 
Keria)y but that tho citadel, whicli 
was on the hciyhts above, was a dis- 
tinct place. This came afterwards to 
be the only part of the town inhabited, 
and 60 lleracloa was said to bo six 
stadcs from the ancient Trachis (Strab. 
1. p. c.). The only fact which at all 
militates against this view is the 
mention by Scylax (1. s. c.) of both 
cities. 

The pass by Trachis, which was 
" not more than fifty feet wide,” must 
have lain between the walls of the 
city and the marshes of this part of 
tho plain (see Livy, 1. s. c. ; “ Ager 
Heraclseensis paluster omnia.” A 
sinn Maliaco aditum hand facilem 
[Horaclea] habobat ”). Some cata- 
combs are all that remain of the 
ancient settlement on the plain : but 
ruins of a Hellenic fortress still occupy 
the height above (Leake, vol. iii. pp. 
26-30). 
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narrower a little above and a little below Tbermopylse. 
At Alpeni,® which is lower down than that place, it is only 
wide enough for a single carnage ; and up above, at the river 
Phoenix, near the town called Anthela, it is the saine. West 
of Thermopylie * rises a lofty and precipitous hiU, impossible 
to climb, which runs up into the chain of (Eta ; while to the 
east the road is shut in by the sea and by marshes.® ' In this 
place are the warm springs, wliich the natives call “ The 
Cauldrons ; ” ® and above them stands an altar sacred to 
Hercules.’ A wall had once been carried across the opening ; ® 
and in this there had of old times been a gateway. These 
works were made by the Phocians, through fear of the Thes- 
salians, at the time when the latter came from Thesprotia to 
establish themselves in the land of /Eolis, which they still 
occupy.® As the Thessalians strove to reduce Phoeis, the 
Phocians raised the wall to protect themselves, and likewise 
turned the hot springs upon the pass, that so the ground 
might be broken up by watercourses, using thus all possible 
means to hinder the Thessalians from invading their country. 
The old wall had been built in very remote times ; and the 


® Infra, c'h. 216. 

* Herodotus supposes tlie general 
bearing of the coast at this point to 
hnvo been uorcli and south, as it is 
generally on this side of Greece, 
whereas in reality the coast runs from 
west to east. This is a strange mis- 
take for one who hud visited the spot. 
The mountain-range is in fact south, 
and the sea norf/i of tlio pass (see the 
plan, infra, 163). 

^ This is the only mention which 
Herodotus makes of tlio marshes, 
which must at all times have formed 
so important a feature of the pass 
(vido infm, oh. 201, note ®). 

® So Pausanias (iv. xxxv. § 6). The 
springs at Thermopylro are hot (about 
100 ® Fahrenheit) and salt. There are 
two of them, which seem anciently to 
have been devoted raspeotively to 
male and female bathers (Pansan.). 
They are enclosed within receptacle.*) 
of masonry, about two feet in depth, 

VOL. IV. 


from wliich in cool weather a strong 
vapour rises. The name “ Cauldron** 
is thus very cxprc-saive (see Leake, 
vol. iii. pp. 3 J-3S). 

^ The wliolc district was regarded 
as ennobled by the sufferings of Her- 
cnlcs, and as sucrocl to him (seo eh. 
198, and of. Soiihocl. Trachiu. pas- 
sim). Uonco the name of Horacloia, 
which the Spartans gave to Trachis. 

® A''idc hifni, chs. 208, 223, 225. For 
a full consideration of the various 
localities, sec tlio notes on chs. 198- 
200 . 

The I’ofci’onco is to tho original 
immigration of the Thessalians (Illy- 
rians?) into the coiinrrv afterwards 
culled by their name, when they drove 
out the Boeotians, and otlior yTloUo 
tribes (com23are Thuoyil. i. 12 : Toll. 
Pat. i. 3 ; Diod. Sic. iv. 67, &c.). This 
was su];)posecl to have taken place 
sixty years after the Tj'ojan war. 


L 
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greater part of it had gone to decay through age. Now, how- 
ever, the Greeks resolved to repair its breaches, and here 
make their stand against the Barbarian. At this point there 
is a village very nigh the road, Alpeni by name, from which 
the Greeks reckoned on getting corn for their troops. 

177. These places, therefore, seemed to the. Greeks fit for 
their purpose. Weighing well aU that was likely to happen, 
and considering that in this region the barbarians could make 
no use of theii' vast numbers, nor of their cavalry, they 
resolved to aw'ait here the invader of Greece. And when news 
reached them of the Persians being in Pieria, straightway 
they broke up from the Isthmus, and proceeded, some on foot 
to Thermopylffi, others by sea to Artemisium. 

178. The Greeks now' made aU speed to reach the two 
stations ; and about the same time the Delphians, alarmed 
both for themselves and for their country, consulted the god, 
and received for answer a command to “ pray to the winds ; 
for the winds would do Greece good service.” ^ So when this 
answer was given them, forthwith the Delphians sent word of 
the prophecy to those Greeks who were zealous for freedom, 
and, cheering them thereby amid the fears w'hich they enter- 
tained with respect to the Bai'barian, earned their everlasting 
gratitude. This done, they raised an altar to the winds at 
Thj'ia'^ (w'herc Tliyia, the daughter of Cephissus, from whom 
the region takes its name, has a precinct), and worshipped 
them with sacrifices. And even to the present day the 
Delphians sacrifice to the winds, because of this oracle. 

179. The fleet of Xerxes now departed from Therma ; and 
ten of the swiftest sailing ships ventm'ed to stretch across 

Thei-mopylas and Arteinisinin. nians (infra, oh. 189). The miafor- 

^ Clemens Alexandi'inus (Strom, vi. tnne of hlardonius (supra, vi. 44) had 
p. 753^ jji'ofcBses to report the exact shown what good service the winds 
words of tlie oracle, but they do not might do. 

seem to bo those which Herodotus * The site of Thyio, which no other 
had heard. According to him the author mentions, is unknown. Thyia 
words were ■ herself was, according to others, a 

'£1 AcArpoi, AiVtrcirfl’ uvefioust Kal \uiov ScTai. daughter of Gastalius. She was the 

eponymus of the Thyiados (Pausan. x. 
Similar advico was given to the Athe. vi. § 2). 
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dil’ect for Sciathus, at -whicli place there were upon the look- 
out three vessels belonging to the Greeks, one a ship of 
Troezen,® another of Egina, and the third from Athens. 
These vessels no sooner saw from a distance the barbarians 
approaching than they aU hurriedly took to flight. 

180. The barbarians at once pursued, and the Troezenian 
shiji, which was commanded by Prexinus, fell into their hands. 
Hereupon the Persians took the handsomest of the men-at- 
arms, and drew him to the prow of the vessel, where they 
sacrificed him ; * for they thought the man a good omen to 
their cause, seeing that he wa.s at once so beautiful, and like- 
wise the first captive they had made. The man who was 
slain in this way was called Leo'; and it may be that the 
name he bore helped him to his fate in some measmre.® 

181. The Eginetan trireme, mider its caiitaiu, Asonides, 
gave the Persians no little trouble, one of the men-at-arms, 
Pythes, the son of Ischenoiis, distinguishing himself beyond 
aU the others who fought on that day. After the ship was 
taken this man continued to resist, and did not cease fighting 
till he feU quite covered uith wounds. The Persians who 
served as meii-at-arms in the squadron, finding that he was 
not dead, but stiU breathed, and being very anxious to save 
his life, since he had behaved so valiantly, chessed his wormds 
with myrrh, and bound them iqi with bandages of cotton. 
Then, when they were retiumed to then o's\'n station, they 
displayed their prisoner admiiingly to the whole host, and 
behaved towards him -with much kindness ; but all the rest of 
the ship’s crew were heated merely as slaves. 

3 Supra, ch. 99. and infra, ix. 91. The Romans were 

* The custom of saorificing their systemnticallj snporstitioiis upon the 
first prisoner is ascribed by Procopius point (see Cic. de Div. i. 45 : “ In 
to the Thulitae or Scandinavians (Pell. lustrandtl coloniA. ab eo qui cam dc- 
Goth. ii. 15). The Germans made duceret, et cum imperator u.xorcitum, 
their first captive contend with a censor populum lustrarot, bonis iiomi- 
champion of their own race, and took nibusquihostjasducei’oiiteligcbautur; 
the rcsnlt as an omen of success or quod idem in dolcctu consules obscr* 
failure (Tacit. Germ. 10). vnnt, ut primus miles fiat bono no* 

^Instances of attention to the mean- mine:” and compare Plin. K. 
ing of names are found, supra, vi. 50, xxviii. 2; Tacit. Hist. iv. 53). 
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182. Thus did the Persians succeed in taking two of the 
vessels. The thh-d, a trii’eme commanded hy Phormus of 
Athens, took to flight and ran aground at the mouth of the 
river Peneus. The barbarians got possession of the bark, but 
not of the men. For the Athenians had no sooner run their 
vessel aground than thej' leapt ont, and made their way 
through Thessaly back to Athens. 

When the Gi’eeks stationed at Artemisium learnt what had 
happened by fire-signals® from Sciathus, so terrified were they, 
that, quitting their anchorage-ground at Artemisium, and leav- 
ing scouts to watch the foe on the highlands of Euboea, they 
removed to Chaleis, intending to guard the Euripus. 

183. Meantime three of the ten vessels sent forward by the 
barbarians, advanced as far as the sunken rock between 
Sciathus and Magnesia, which is called “ The Ant,” ’’ and 
there set up a stone pillar wliieh they had brought with them 
for that purpose. After this, then course being now clear, 
the barbarians set sail with all then ships from Therma, eleven 
days from the time that the king quitted the town. The rock, 
which lay dhoctly in their course, had been made known to 
them by Pamnion of Scyros.® A day’s voyage without a stop 
brought them to Sepias in Magnesia,® and to the strip of coast 


'* The employment of fu'o-aignals ! 
among the Greekd wan very common. 1 
JEsohylns reiircseut-s it n.s kiiomi to 
them at the time of the Trojan war 
(Agam. 2tf-32, 272-307). Sophocles 
(lid the same in his Nanplius (Fr. V. 
ed. Valpy), ascribing the invention to 
Palamcdoa at that period. The prac- 
tice was certainly very usual in his- 
toric.al times (Thncyd. ii. 9-1*, hi. 22, 
80 ; Polyb. VIII. X.VX. § 1, x. xlii. § 7, 
Ac.). Details of the science may he 
found in ^Eneas Tacticus and Poly- 
bius. 

” This seems to be the rock known 
to the Greek sailors as Leftari, which 
lies exactly midway between the coast 
of llagnosia and the south-western 
promontory of the island. The pi'O- 
caution taken exhibits the skill and 


forethought of tho Phoenician navi- 
gators, who had tho chief direction of 
tho fleet, in a favourable light. 

® Scyros, still called Skyro, lay off 
the cast coast of Euboea, at the dis- 
tance of about 23 miles (lat. 38° 55', 
long. 24° 30') . It had, like most of 
the Egean islands, a capital city of 
the same name (Horn. II. v. 664). 
which was strongly situated on a 
rooky height, and of which consider- 
able traces are still to be found in the 
neighbourhood of St. George (see 
Leake, iii. pp. 108, 109). 

* Tho distance is calculated to bo 
about 900 stades, or 103 miles. This 
would considerably exceed the average 
day’s voyage of a merchant vessel in 
Herodotus's time (supra, iv. 85, note"), 
but it was quite within tho powers of 
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which Kes between the town of CasthaniEa and the promontory 
of Sepias.^ 

184. As far as this point then, and on land as far as Ther- 
mopylie, the armament of Xerxes had been free from mis- 
chance ; and the numbers were still, according to my reckoning, 
of the following amount. First there was the ancient comple- 
ment of the twelve hmidi-ed and seven vessels which came with 
the king from Asia — ^the contingents of the nations severally — 
amounting, if we allow to each ship a crew of two huncked men,^ 
to 241,400. Each of these vessels had on board, besides native 
soldiers, thii-ty fighting men, who were either Persians, Medes, 
or Sacans ; ^ which gives an addition of 36,210. To these two 
numbers I shall further add the crews of the peuteconters ; 
which may be reckoned, one with another, at fom’seore men 
each. Of such vessels there were (as I said before®) three 
thousand ; and the men on board them accorchugly would be 
240,000. This was the sea force brought by the king from 
Asia ; and it amounted in aU to 517,610 men. The number of 
the foot soldiers was 1,700,000;^ that of the horsemen 80,000;® 

a triromo. (Soo Smith's Diet, of An- Magnesia, almost at flic foot of Pclion 
tiq. p. 785, B, ■where the rate of a (Stinb. ix. p. 041, Kto/ntj {mb 
trireme is coniparccl to that of “an kcijiei't)). Col. Leake iclentifios it with 
orcliiiary steamboat. ”) some ruins near Tamiikluiri (vol. iv. 

Cape Sejiias (for Skttj in Hero- p. 383) . 
tlotns is not “.shore,” bnt “promon- ' The crow of a C/reel- trireme seems 
toi-y ” — “ a land,” in Hiobuhr’s words, always to have been 200 (vide infra, 
“which juts out til a ooiisidcrablo dis- | riii. 17) i and we Imve hero an ovi- 
tanec into the sea, and has oidy one donee tli.at Herodotus know of no 
side adjoining the mainland ’) is an- dilfcrcnco in this respect between the 
doubtcdly the modern promonturj' of Greek vessels aud tlie Persian, The 
St. Qeorrje. Strabo described it as proportion between the sailors and 
terminating the Tliermai'o gulf, and Jf/jitata’, or uicu-aL-arms, is not nnlike 
as looking towards the north (vii. p. that which obtains in our own navy. 
■180). There was a town of the same - Vide supra, eh. OC. These troops 
name, according to this author (ix. p. were regarded as the best (see viii. 
632), which was afterwards swallowed 113). 

np in Demetrias. It probably lay ^ Supra, ch. 97. It appears from 
west of the capo, whore it woald have tliat passage that in these 3000’ vessels 
been somewhat sheltered. are included, besides jieutecontio's, 

Casthansea, or Castauea, from which various other craft of a much smaller 
the ohestnat-troe (still a,bundaut in ; size, 
these parts) derived its Latin name j * Supra, ch. 60. 

(Etym. Mag. ad voc.), lay on the ® See ch. 87. 
eastern coast (Pomp. Mel. h. 3) of . 
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to which must he added the Arabs who rode on camels, and 
the Libyans who fought in chariots, whom I reckon at 20,000. 
The whole mimber, therefore, of the land and sea forces added 
together amounts to 2,317,610 men. Such was the force 
brought from Asia, without including the camp followers, or 
taking any account of the provision-ships and the men whom 
they had on board. 

185. To the amount thus reached we have still to add the 
forces gathered in Europe, concerning which I can only speak 
from conjectm'e. The Greeks dwelling in Thrace, and in the 
islands off the coast of Thrace,® furnished to the fleet one hun- 
dred and twenty ships ; the crews of which would amount to 
24,000 men. Besides these, footmen were furnished by the 
Thracians, the Paeonians, the Bordians,’ the Bottiseans, by the 
Chalcidean tribes, by the Brygians, the Picrians, the Macedo- 
nians, the Perrlncbians, the Enianians, the Dolopians, the 
Magnesians, the Achajaus, and by all the dwellers upon the 
Thracian sea-board ; and the forces of these nations amounted, 
I believe, to three hundred thousand men. These numbers, 
added to those of the force which came out of Asia, make the 
Sinn of the lighting men 2,641,610. 

1S6. Such then being the number of the figliting men, it is 
my belief that the attendants who followed the camp, together 
with the crews of the corn-barks, and of the other craft accom- 


Tha&03 is the only ouo of these 
■which has a name hut there arc 
many siimll islands, jnst oil! the coast. 

' The Eordians, who are the only 
])eople hero named that liave not boon 
mentioned before, arc the ancient in- 
habitants of the district known after- 
wai’ds as Eordoja, whicli was cele- 
brated in Jloinan times (see Liv. xxxi, 
;19, 40, xlii. 5.1 ; Polyb. xviir. vi. § 3). 
This tract, which lay between Pella 
and Lyncostis (Strab. vii. p. 468), and 
al-jo betwoon Pella and ElimoTa (Liv. 
]. s. c.), must have corresponded with 
tlie u2)pcr valley of the Lydias, the 
country now known as Sarighiol 
(Leake, iii. p. 316), The Macedonians, 


however, had expelled the Eordians 
(who were a Pmonian tribe, Plin. iv. 
10) from their ancient abodes (Thncyd. 
ii. 99) ; and they liad sought a refuge 
elsewdiero, but in what exact locality 
is uncertain. Thucydides says “near 
Physca;” but of Physca nothing is 
knowTi except that it ^vas in Mygdonia 
(Ptol. iii. 13 ; compare Steph. Byz. ad 
voc. *Eop5atRi), probably upon the 
borders of Ohalcidice. When we hear 
of the Amyrians having been anciently 
Eordi (Suid. Fr. 7)j we learn that the 
primitive settlements of this race, as 
of BO many others, were scattered and 
sepai^ate. Amyrus was near Lake Bce- 
be’is in Thessaly. 
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' panying the army, made up an amount rather above than 
below that of the fighting men. However, I will not reckon 
them as either fewer or more, but take them at an equal 
number. We have therefore to add to the sum already 
reached an exactly equal amount. This will give 5,283,220 
as the whole number of men brought by Xerxes, the son of 
Dai-ius, as far as Sepias and Thermopylse.® 

® It can scarcely be doubted that After the failure of the expedition it 
this amount is considerably beyond Tras equally an object mth the Greeks 
the truth. It would have been the to magnify its greatness, since they 
object of the sevei'al offieers of Xerxes thus inereosed the merit of their oivn 
to exaggerate the numbers under their success. Still, portions of the details 
command, for their otvn credit in hav- of the estimate seem to be altogether 
ing brought so many men into the trustworthy ; and it is possible to 
field j and Xerxes himself might have point out the chief places where ex- 
been content to have such exaggera- aggeration has crept in. 
tions made, both as adding to his glory Tho estimate of Herodotus will be 
and as tending to alarm tho Greeks. best exhibited in a tabular form : — 
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187. Such then -was the amount of the entire host of Xerxes. 
As for the number of the -women who ground the corn, of the 


trireme had novr become the ordinary 
shijj of war. Tlieso reductions would 
strike off 200,000 men. 2. The Ai-abs 
and Libyans scorn overrated at 20,000. 

If the entire cavalrj’’, to which so 
many of the chief nations contributed 
(chs. 8-1-86) 3 was no more than 80,0(K), 
the camels and chariots arc not likely 
to have reached 10,000. It must bo 
doubted, too, whether • the Arabian 
camel-riders, who were stationed in 
the rear (eh. 87), did not really belong 
to the baggage-train, in which case 
Herodotus would have counted them 
twice. 3. The land force which joined 
the expedition on its march through 
Europe fell iirobably far short of 
300,000. That number would seem 
to be a high estimate for the greatest 
military forco wliich the counmes 
named could anyhow furnish. The 
levies hastily raised on the lino of 

Asiatic infantr}’, ub. . . 1,000, 
A«iatic cavalry, ftb, . , 80, 
Lil)yjui8 in chariot'*, kc. 10, 
Kurupcan land force, ab. 100, 
Crews of A.'»iatic triremes 241, 
Armed force on ditto . 36, 

Crows of ^mailer vessels, ab. 40, 
Crews of European triremes 31, 


march of the Porsiau army arc not 
likely to have reached oiic-third of the 
amount. Furtlier, it is worth noiice 
what a great disproportion there is 
between the triremes furni.slicd (120), 
which could have been easily countcil, 
and the land force, which could only 
be guessed. 4. The Asiatic infantry 
was no doubt i3urj)0scly exaggerated 
by its corainaiidcrs, who would order 
their men, when they entered the en- 
closure (supra, ch. 60), not to stand 
close together. The amount of this 
exaggeration it is almost impossible to 
estimate, but it can scarcely have 
amounted to so much ns onc-half. 

If the naval and military force be 
r^ucod in accordance with tbe above 
Bnggestious, it will still consist of about 
a million and a half of combatants : 


,000 

,000 

,000 

000 

,400 

,210 

.000 

,000 


: 1,190,000 laud force. 


1 = 


341,010 BCa force. 


With respect to the non-combatants, 
Mr. Grote’s remark (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. V. p. -18) is most sound, that He- 
rodotus has apjjlied a Greek standard 
to a case where such application is 
wholly unwarranted, 'i’lio crews of 
tho vessels would decidedly have had 
no attendants — and the “ great mass 
of tho army** would likewise have 
been wthont them. A few grandees ! 
might bo richly pi-ovidcd ; *’ 3'et even 
their attendants would mostly have 
carried anns, and been counted among 
th(3 infantry. It was therefore 
Fcarccl}'^ necessary for Herodotus to 
h!i%'c made anj* addition at all to his 
ostiniate, on tlie score of attendants; 
and if ho made any, it should have 
boon very trifling. 

'J’lio estimates furnished by other 
writers have little importance, the 


only original statements being tliose 
of .^schylus and Ctesias. The former, 
as we have seen (supra, ch. lOU, 
note®), corroborates Herodotus as to 
the exact number of Persian trirciuos, 
with the exception that ho applies 
the number to the fleet at Salah/i.^. 
Reasons have already been given 
(supm, loc. cit.) for preferring, on 
I this head, the statement of Herodotus. 
The latter gives the number of the 
fleet at 1000, that of the land force at 
800,000, exclusive of chariots (Persic. 
Exc. § 23). But Ctesias is an utterly 
worthless authority, as this part of his 
History (§§ 25, 26) most plainly shows. 
Diodorus (xi. 3) has how'ever followed 
him, as has except that he has 

made a further deduction of 100,000 
for the sake of greater probability 
(V. H. xiii. 3), ^schylus does not 
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concubines, and the eunuchs, no one can give any sure account 
of it ; nor can the baggage horses and other sumpter-beasts, 
nor the Indian hounds which followed the army, be calculated, 
by reason of their multitude. Hence I am not at aU surprised 
that the water of the rivers was found too scant for the army 
in some instances ; rather it is a marvel to me how the pro- 
visions did not fail, -when the numbers wore so great. For 
I find on calculation that if each man consumed no more than 
a chcenix of corn a-day, there must have been used daily by 
the army 110,340 medimni,® and this without counting what 
was eaten by the women, the eunuchs, the sumpter-beasts, 
and the hounds. Among all this multitude of men there w'as 
not one who, for beautj' and stature, deserved more than 
Xerxes himself to wield so vast a power. 

188. The fleet then, as I said, on leaving Therma, sailed to 
the Magnesian territory, and there occupied the strip of coast 
between the city of Casthanaja and Cape Sepias. The ships 
of the first row were moored to the land, while the remainder 
B^vung at anchor further off. The beach extended but a very 
little way, so that they had to anchor off the shore, row upon 
row, eight deejj. In this manner they passed the night. But 
at dawn of day calm and stillness gave place to a raging sea 
and a violent storm, which fell ujion them with a strong gale 
from the east — a wind wliich the people in those parts call 


give the amount of the land force; 
but his expressions airroo rather with 
the vast imnibcrs of HcM’odotup, than 
■with the more moderate total of 
Gtesias (Pers. 122-1 -J t*, 721, 

735-73S). The popular belief of tho 
time 'W'aB that Xerxes brought a land 
force of 3,000,000 to Tlicrinopyla) 
(see the inscriptiou, infra, ch. 228). 

^ This is a miscalculation. The 
actual amount, according to the num- 
ber at which Herodotus reckons tho 
host, would bo 110,067-^ inedimni. 
Tho medimnus contaiued about 12 
gallons English. 

With respect to the mode iu which 
the immense host was actually sup- 


] plied, we must boar in mind, 1. that 
Asiatics are accustomed to live upon 
! a A’ciy scanty diet, 2. that commis- 
j sariat preparations ou tlio largest scale 
had been made for several years (vii. 
20). lilagazincs of stores had been 
laid up ou the line of inarch (ch, 2o), 
and tlic natives had been stimulated 
to prepare supplies of food of all kinds 
(ch. 119). 3. that a vast number of 
transports laden with corn (frtTa 7 W 7 i 
ttAoTo) accompanied the liost along 
shore (ch. ISO, 191). .i\nd 4. that not- 
withstanding all these precautions, 
tho expedition did snlfcr from want 
(JEscliyl. Pers. 797-799}. 
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Hellespontias. Sucli of them as perceived the wind rising, 
and were so moored as to allow of it, forestalled the tempest 
hy dragging their ships up on the beach, and in. this way, 
saved both themselves and then vessels. But the ships which 
the storm caught out at sea were driven ashore, some of them 
near the place called Ipni, or “ The Ovens,” “ at the foot of 
Pelion ; others on the strand itself ; others again about Cape 
Sepias ; while a portion were dashed to pieces near the cities of 
Meliboea^ and CasthaniEa. There was no resisting the tempest. 

189. It is said that the Athenians had called upon Boreas ® 
to aid the Greeks, on account of a fresh oracle which had 
reached them, commanding them to “ seek heljr from their 
son-in-law.” For Boreas, according to the tradition of the 
Greeks, took to wife a woman of Attica, viz., Orithyia, the 
daughter of Ereclitheus.^ So the Athenians, as the talc goes, 
considering that this marriage made Boreas their son-in-law, 
and perceiving, while they lay with their ships at Clialcis of 
Euboea,* that the wind was rising, or, it may bo, even before it 
freshened, offered sacrifice both to Boreas and likewise to Ori- 
thyia, entreating them to come to then’ aid and to destroy the 
ships of the barbarians, as they did once before off Mount 
Athos. Mhetlier it was owing to this that Boreas® fell with 


Colonel Lenke (ii. p. 3S3) plncoa 
Ipni !\t Zorii'ji'i!, directly under Peliuin, 
tvliicli ajrrcos tYell crioiigli with this 
passage, and witli the nctioo in .Vtrabo 
(ix, p. 6-11), 'TTrroiJrTa totoi/ Twy 

irepl n^kior). I'lie niiiiio, which means 

The Ovens,” was not very nnconiinon 
(soo _ Steph. Byz. ad voc. "Imos ct 
’lyyovs). 

* Molibnea was ono of the chief cities 
of thcEo parts (Horn. II. ii. 717 ; Scyl. 
Peripl. p. 60 ; Liv. xliv. 13 : Pliu. 
II. M. iv. 9; Apoll. Ehod. i. 592), It 
was situated at the foot of Ossa (Liv. 
1. c.), in a sliallow bay to which it gave 
name (Strabo, ix. p. 642). Colonel 
Leake places it, on good grounds, at a 
place called Khastri near Bhematd 
(Is. G. veil. iv. p. 414); Kiepert, 
wrongly, puts it on the flanks of 
Pelion (Blatt xvi.). 


’ The name Bora is still retained in 
the Adriatic for the N. E. wind. — 
[G.W.] 

^ This fable is found with few varia- 
tions in Plato (J’haodr. p. 229 Ji.), in 
the fragments of Aensilaus (Fr. 23), 
in Apollodoras (iii. xv. §§ 1, 2), and 
in Pausanias (i. xix. § 6). Plato laugh- 
ingly suggests a rational explanation. 

* Supra, oh. 182. 

° It is evident that the points of the 
compass were not fixed in the time of 
Herodotus with the precision which 
had been attained when Pliny wrote 
(H. N. xviii. 34). Herodotus calls the 
same wind indifferently Boreas and 
Apeliotes (north-east and east, accord- 
ing to Pliny’s explanation). If the 
wind really blew from the Hellespont, 
its direction would have been north, 
east by east. 
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\'iolence on the barbarians at then' anchorage, I cannot say ; 
but the Athenians declared that they had received aid from 
Boreas before, and that it was he who now caused all these 
disasters. They therefore, on their return home, built a 
temple to this god on the banks of the Ilissus.® 

190. Such as put the loss of the Persian fleet in this storm 
at the lowest, say that fom* hundred of their ships were 
destroyed, that a countless multitude of men were slain, and 
a vast treasure engulfed. Ameinocles, the son of Cretiues, a 
Magnesian, who farmed land near Cape Sepias, found the 
wreck of these vessels a somrce of great gain to him ; many 
were the gold and silver drmking-cups, cast up long afterwards 
by the smf, which he gathered ; while treasure-boxes too, 
which had belonged to the Persians, and golden articles of all 
kinds and beyond count, came into his possession. Ainemocles 
grew to be a man of great wealth in this way ; but in other 
respects things did not go over well with him : he too, like 
other men, had his own grief — the calamity of losmg his 
offspring. 

191. As for the number of the provision craft and other 
merchant ships which perished, it was beyond count. Indeed, 
such was the loss, that the commanders of the sea force, 
fearing lest in their shattered condition the Thessalians 
should venture on an attack, raised a lofty barricade around 
their station out of the wreck of the vessels cast ashore. The 
storm lasted three days. At length the Magians, by offering 
victims to the Winds, and charming them with the help of 
conjurers, while at the same time they sacrificed to Thetis and 
the Nereids, succeeded in lajdng the storm fom- days after it 

® The myth said that Orithyia had altar. The exact site of Iho huildio" 
been carried off from the banks of the can almost be fixed fn'iii Plato and 
Ilisaus. The temple appears to have Strabo (ix. pp. 576, 581). It was on 
been built on the supposed site of the the right bauk of the Ilissus, probably 
ravishment, whore in Plato’s time au about opposite the modern clinrch of 
altar only existed (Pheedr. ut supra), St. Peter the Martyr {Petros 
the temple having probably gone to ^nenos ; See Leake’s •Athens, pp. 279, 
decay. When Pausanias wrote, there 280). 
seems to have been neither temple nor 
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first began; or perhaps it ceased of itself. The reason of 
their offering sacrifice to Thetis vas this : they •were told by 
the lonians that here ■was the place whence Peleus carried her 
off, and that the whole promontory ■v\’as sacred to her and to 
her sister Nereids.’ So the storm lulled upon the fourth day. 

192. The scouts left by the Greeks about the highhands of 
Eubcea hastened down from theur stations on the day following 
that whereon the storm began, and acquainted their country- 
men ■with all that had befallen the Persian fleet. These no 
sooner heard wdiat h.ad happened than straightway they 
retmmed thanks to Neptune the Saviom-, and poured libations 
in his honour ; after which they hastened back wdth all speed 
to Artemisium, expecting to find a veiy few ships left to oppose 
them, and arriving tliere for the second time, took up their 
station on that strip of coast: nor from that day to the present 
have they ceased to address Neptune by the name then given 
him, of “ Saviom'.” 

198. The barbarians, when the wind lulled and the sea grow 
smooth, drew their ships down to the water, and proceeded to 
coast along the mainland. Ha^dng then rounded the extreme 
point of Magnesia,® they sailed straight into the hay that run.s 
up to PagasEB.® There is a place in this biiy, belonging to 
Magnesia, where Hercules is said to have been put ashore to 

' It is iiniiccossaiy to repeat t\io tinguishes Cape ilagncsia from Oini' 

^ell-kiKwii tale ol‘ the seizure of Sepias, exactly in the same way as 

Ihetis by Pelcns. Tlio tale is given Herodotus (Googr. iii. 33, p. 

brictlyhy Aixillodonis (lli. xiii. § 1), Pliny culU the Magiuvsiau ]>ronioiUorv, 

inorc at Icngtli by Ovid (:M(.tamoi-j»h. i Cape iEantcuui (H. X. ir. U). 

XI.). Accurrling to the Scholiast ujioii ^ nds is iindoubcodlv rhe modern 
Apollonius llhotlius (i. 582), Tliotis, Gulf of Valo. It is well (lescilbctl bv 

among her otJicr tmn&formations, be- Scyiux (Periid. p. GO). PagusaD itseif 

Ctinic a cuttlo-Iish (jTjTrla), and thence lay in the innomiost vcccss of the hay, 

the promontory derived its name. about two miles from lolcus, and tcu 

Mr. Groto supposes this to be « the from Pherm (Stmb. ix. p. 632). It 

smith-eastern comer of Magnesia” belonged to Thessaly, which had only 

(Hist, of Greew, vol. v. p. 112, note). two small strips of sea-board, one here, 

1 think It was the south-westei-n. The and one at the mouth of tho Pencus 

fleet proceeded from Seinas along (Soylax, ut supiti ; comiTare Strab. l.c. 

slioro to this “point of Magnesia,” and and Plin. H. N. iv. 8, 0). 

doubling it, sailed straight into the Colonel Leake found considcmblo 
Ptigascan Gulf, within which (iv ry remains of the town a litllo to the west 
fco\ir.j)) was Aphetoe. Ptolemy die. of 7oZo (N. Greece, iv. pp, 368, 370). 
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fetch water by Jason ^ and his companions ; who then deserted 
him and went on their way to .®a in Colchis, on board the 
ship Argo, in quest of the golden fleece. From the circum- 
stance that they intended, after watering their vessel at this 
lilace, to quit the shore and launch forth into the deep, it 
received the name of Aphetas.* Here then it was that the 
fleet of Xeiwes came to an anchor. 

194. Fifteen ships, wdiich had lagged greatly behind the 
rest, happening to catch sight of the Greek fleet at Ai’temisium, 
mistook it for their own, and sailing down into the midst of it, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The commander of this 
squadron was Saiidoees, the son of Thamasius, governor of 
Cyme,® in ^olis. He was of the number of the royal judges,* 
and had been crucified by Darius some time before, on the 
charge of taking a bribe to determine a cause wrongly ; but 
while he yet hung on the cross, Darius bethought him that 
the good deeds of Sandoces towards the king’s house were 
more numerous than his evil deeds ; ® and so, confessmg that 
he had acted with more haste than wisdom, he ordered him to 
be taken down and set at large. Thus Sandoces escaped 
destruction at the hands of Darius, and was alive at this time ; 
but he was not fated to come off so cheaply from his second 
peril; for as soon as the Greeks saw the ships making towards 
them, they guessed their mistake, and putting to sea, took 
them vdthout difficulty. 

' Til© many forms which the myth. ir6\is ttjs yiayvrjfflas. Its exact site is 

took may bo scon iu ApoUodorus (i, imcertain, but it soems from Hero- 

ix. § 10), According to that which dotus to liavo boon “cither tho har- 

predominated) Hercules was loft in hour of Trikerij or that bol-wccn the 

Mysia (Apoll. Ehod. i. 1276-1283). island of I’niav' rrffrwi and tho main” 

Plierecydos however maintained the (see Leake, iv. p. 367). Strabo's 

version of Herodotus (Fr. 07), adding assertion, that it was 'near Fagassa, 

that Hercules was left behind, because must bo taken iu a wide sense (ix. 

the Argo declared she could not bear p. 632). 

his weight. ® Supra, i. 149. 

^ The same derivation of the namo * Supra, iii. 31 ; and sec Appendix 
Aphetee from &<f>Uvait *'to loose ship,'* to Book iii. Essay iii. § 5. 
is given by Apollonius Ehodius (i, 591), * The Persian law, according to 

and by Stephen (ad voc.). The place Herodotus, required such a review 
appears to have been rather a harbour (L 137). 
tliau a town, though Stephen calls it 
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195. Aridolis, tyrant of Alabanda in Caria,® was on board 
one of the ships, and was made prisoner ; as also was tlie 
Paphian general, Penthylus, the son of Demonoiis, who was 
on board another. This person had ‘brought with him twelve 
ships from Paphos,^ and, after losing eleven in the storm off 
Sepias, was taken in the remaining one as he sailed towards 
Artemisium. The Greeks, after questioning their prisoners as 
much as they wished concerning the forces of Xerxes, sent 
them away in chains to the Isthmus of Corinth. 

196. The sea force of the barbarians, with the exception of 
tlie fifteen ships commanded (as I said) by Sandoces, came 
safe to Aphetfe. Xerxes meanwhile, with the land aiiny, had 
proceeded through Thessaly and Achfea, and three daj's earlier 
had entered the territory of the Malians. In Thessaly he 
matched his oun horses against the Thessalian, which lie 
heard were the best in Greece;® but the Greek coursers were 
left far behind in the race. All the rivers in this region had 
water enough to supply his army, except only the Onochonus : 
but in Aehasa, the largest of the streams, the Apidanus, barely 
held out. 

197. On his arrival at Alus^ In Achtea, his guides, wishing 
to inform him of everything, told him the tale known to the 


® Alabanda is a!<j-ijrm.'d to Plivj’jria j 
in the npxl book ((.-li. 13G) j bnt itVas I 
usually regarded as a Carian town • 
(Strab. siv. p. t)U; Pliu. II. N. v. 
xxix. ; Steph. Byz. ad vnc.). The de- 
scription oi' Sti’abo, and tlie coins found 
on tlie spot suffice to identify the ex- 
tensive ruins at Aral Htssar rvith the 
ancient Alabanda (Fellows’s Lyoia, 
pp. 5-1-58). 

' Paphos seems to have been one of 
the earliest Phoenician settlements in 
Cyprus. It was said by some to have 
been founded by an ancient king 
Acria.s ; others ascribed it to Cinyras 
(Tacit. An. iii. 62, Hist. ii. 3 ; Apollod. 
HI. xiv. § 3). Paphos lay upon the 
west coast. The ancient city -was at 
the distance of about amile from the sea 
(Strab. xiv. pp. 972, 973) ; bnt a more 
modern town ascribed to Agapenor 


(Strab. 1. s. c. ; Pausan. viii. v. § 2), 
grew n 2 i at some little distance upon 
the shore. This latter, which is still 
known as Baja, seems to bo tlie 
Paphos of Herodotus. 

* The excellency of the Thessalian 
horses was proverbial. Hence 'I’lieo- 
critus speaking of Helen says, — 

/i67aAu ut' uvbdpu^i Kucr/iot 
11 Ktimo kuiTUpiatrut, lipfiart UctriruXur iitTroi- 
(UylL Aviii. 29, 20.) 

Hence too, in the oracle which was 
given to the Itegarians, we hear — 

iravijr ro Tle\airytKov "'Apyof u/jcivov, 
Iviroi epi}(iC(ai( AoKfedai^oi'fai YuvatKce.— ~ 

(Schol. Thcociit. xiv. 48.) 
Compare Sophocl. Electr. 703 ; Plat. 
Hipp. Maj. 284 a. ; and vide supra, v. 
63, note “. 

® Snpra, oh. 129. 

^ Snpra, oh. 173. 
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cT-wellers in those parts concerning the temple of the Laphys- 
tian Jupiter® — ^how that Athamas, the son of .Solus, took 
counsel with Ino and plotted the death of Phrixus ;® and how 
that afterwards the Aclneans, warned by an oracle, laid a 
forfeit upon his posterity, forbidding the eldest of the race 
ever to enter into the court-house (which they call the peo2jle’s 
house), and keeping watch themselves to see the law obeyed. 
If one comes within the dooi-s, he can never go out again 
except to be sacrificed. Further, they told him, how that 
many persons, when on the point of being slain, are seized 
with such fear that they flee away and take refuge in some 
other country ; and that these, if the}^ come back long after- 
wards, and are found to be the jrersons who entered the court- 
house, are led forth covered with chaplets, and in a gi-and 
procession, and are sacrificed. This forfeit is paid by the 
descendants of Cytissorus, the son of Phrixus,^ because, when 

- Tho moat famous tomplo of Jupiter tain probably took its name from the 
Lapliystius was in Boootia, between 

Corouma and Orchomeiius (Vausau. ix. ® Tlio tab went, that Ino, wishinj? 
xxxiv. § 4), There is said to havb to destroy tho cluUlreu of Athauias by 

been another in Bithynia (Schol. ad. his first wife yophole, ijroducod a 

Apoll. Bbod, ii. C52) ; and it lias boon dcnrtli by havin^^tljesccd-eorn secretly 

imagined that Herodotus here speaks parched before it was sown, and when 

of a third at Alus (Larchcr ad voc. Athamas consulted the oracle on the 

Laphystius. Table Geograph.). But subject, persuaded the messengers to 

this last supposition is niinccessai^. bring back word, that Phrixus must 
Herodotus intends to say that tho tale be sacrificed to Jupiter. Athamas 

■which Xerxes hoard at Alus caused was imposed upon, and prepared to 

him aitavvfsxd&j on his passage through oiler liis sonj but Xophclc snatched 

Swotia, to Sparc tho slu’inc and giwo Phrixus froni tho all ar, and placed 

of Laphystian Jupiter there. As Alus him upon a ram with a golden ilceco 

according to tradition, founded which she had obtuiued from 3Iercnry, 

by Athamas (Strab. ix, p, 627), wo and the lam carried him tliroiigh tho 

may nuderstand how tho inhabitants air to Colchis, where it was oifered by 

came to toll Xerxes tho story. Phi*ixus to Jupiter. Tho llocce he 

A good deal of obscurity attaches to gave to -dSotes the Colchian king (of. 

the woi-d “ Laphystian,” Properly it Apollod. i, ix. § 1; Paiisan. i. xxiv. 

signifies ** gluttonous,” a meaning § 2, ix. xxxiv. § 4-; Plat. ]\Iin. 315,0.; 

which is compatible "with the myth Apoll. Rhod. ii. C53). 

(see the next note). Some, however, If this talc is indicative of the fact 
^ve regai’ded it in this connection as that in early times the Ovdhomcman 
a mere local appellative (Larchcr, ad Minyae offered human sacrilices to 
loc.), since the mountain wheron the Jove, wo may understand why their 
temple ■stood (the modem mountain Jovo ■was called “Laphystian” (see 
of Oranitsa, Leake, ii. p. 140) was Muller’s Eumeu. § 65). 
called Laphystium. Bui the monn* 1 ■* Phrixus, in tho common tradition, 
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the Achseans, in oheclienee to an oracle, made Athamas, the 
son of iEolus, their sin-olfering, and were about to slay him, 
Cytissorns came from iEa in Colchis and rescued Athamas ; 
by which deed he brought the anger of the god upon his own 
posterity. Xerxes, therefore, ha-sdng heard this story, when 
he reached the grove of the god, avoided it, and commanded 
his army to do the like. He also paid the same respect to the 
house and precinct of the descendants of Athamas. 

198. Such were the doings of Xerxes in Thessaly and in 
Aclnea. From hence he passed on into Malis, along the shores 
of a bay, in w'hich there is an ebb and flow' of the tide daily.® 
By the side of this bay lies a jiiece of flat land, in one part 
broad, but in another very narrow indeed, around which runs 
a range of lofty hills, impossible to climb, enclosing all Malis 
within them, and called the Trachinian clifl’s.® The first city 
upon the bay, as you' come from Achcea, is Anticyra,’ near 
which the river Sperehoius, flowdng down from the country of 
the Enianians,® empties itself into the sea. About trventy 
furlongs from this stream there is a second river, called the 

was said to have liad four sons, Argus, tho range of lulls snrroumling it on all 

Molas, Phronti?, and Cytissorns (Aim> 1- sides, the cliffs and preoipicos which 

lod. 1, s. c. ; Apulloii. Hhofl, ii. 1156), in, many places abut upon tlio flat 

PausaniaSjWho givcsliiraason. Pro.vbon country, are now, as formerly, the 

(ix. xxxiv. § .)), must have fi'llowccl a most conspicuous features of the 

diifcrent sioiy. On the olToring of locality (compare Clarke’s Travels in 

human sacriiicos by the Greeks, soo Greece, vol. i. ch. viii. p. 2S0-252). 
Wachsmnth s Uellomscli, Altcrthums. * Antievra must have lain towards 
vol. ii. p. 519, et fioqq. Compare the the north of the Malian plains, near tlio 

article SACuiFiciUMiiiSinitirs Diet, of modern town of Zitani (Lamia). No 
Antiq. p. 999, A. ruins have as yet boon discovered to fix 

® The tides in the Mediterranean the exact site, wliich the great altera- 

seldoui rise more thuu a few foot, in tions that liavo taken place in the 

some places not above 12 or 13 inches. course of the Sporcheins (Jfelldd/itt) 

Tho^ flatness of the coast ixmiul the render very difficult of determination. 

Maliac Gulf would render tlie rise and The Mtdiau must be distinguished 
fall more perceptible there than else- from the Fhocian Anticyra, which 
where. ^ ^ ^ ^ latter lay on the Gulf of Corinth, and 

® Compare jrith this the description was a much more important place, 

in Leake (N. G. vol. ii. ch. 10), by Curiously enough, both cities were 

which it fippcars that, honever great famous for their hellebore (see Strab. 

the changes which time has made, the ix. p. 606 ; Steph. Byz. ad voc. j and 
genera Z character of the scene remains compare Thcophrast. Hist. Plant, ix. 
unaltcrorl. The plain at the head of 11). 

the bay, varying greatly in its breadth, » Yide supra, ch. 132, note 
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Dyras,® wliich is said to have appeared first to help Hercules 
when he was burning. Again, at the distance of twenty- 
furlongs, there is a stream called the Melas, near which, 
within about five furlongs, stands the city of Trachis.^ 

199. At the point where this city is built, the plain between 
the hills and the sea is broader than at any other, for it there 
measures 22,000 plethra.® South of Trachis there is a cleft in 
the mountain-range which shuts in the territory of Trachinia; 
and the river Asopus ® issuing from this cleft flows for a while 
along the foot of the hills. 

200. Further to the south, another river, called the Phoenix,* 
which has no great body of water, flows from the same hills, 
and falls into the Asopus. Here is the narrowest place of all ; 
for in this part there is only a causeway wide enough for a 


5 Colonel Leake has satisfactorily 
itloutifiod this stream as ^ye^l as the 
Jlelas (N. G. vol. ii. pp. 25, 26). The 
latter, which was littlo more than half 
a mile from Trachis (of. Liy. xxsvi. 
22), can only ho tho streamlet (amni- 
cnlns) noiv called the Mdvra N&ria or 
Black River, which is a translation of 
the ancient name. The Drras mast 
therefore be the Giirrjo, which alone 
intervenes between the Mdvra Neria 
and the Sjjcrcheins. At present, 
these two streams join in the middle 
of the plain, and together fall into the 
Spercheius. 

* Supra, ch. 176, note -. Strabo (ix. 
p. 621) throws no light on the geo- 
graphy of this region. It is clear that 
he had no personal knowledge of it, 
and simply followed Herodotus. 

® This is certainly an incorrect read- 
ing. Twenty-two thousand plethra 
are above 420 miles, whereas the plain 
is even now, at the utmost, seven miles 
across ! It is impossible, I think, to 
imderstand the passage as Colonel 
Leake explains it — that “the whole 
surface of the plain contained 22,000 
plethra” (Northern Greece, ii. p. 11). 
Herodotus never gives areas, and such 
a rendering drops altogether the im- 
portant particle ydp. We must sup- 
pose an alteration of the numbers — 

VOL. IV. 


possibly K,p, (22,0001 for (22). 

The AsOpus is clearly the Karvti- 
naria. It is recognized by its position 
south of the ruins of Horacleia (Tra- 
chis), and by tho “ magnificent chasm ” 
through which it issues upon the Tra. 
chiniun plain from tho mountains of 
CEta (Gcll, p. 239 i Leake, ii. p. 11). 
It likewise still flows through the 
plain, nearly at tho foot of tho hills 
which bound tho plain to the south. 
At present it falls into the Sperchlus 
instead of reaching the sea ; but this 
fact docs not throw any doubt upon 
tho identification, since it is tho ne- 
cessary consoquenco of tho gradual 
growth of the alluvium, by which the 
mouth of the Sperchlus has been 
carried to some distance beyond the 
straits. 

■* Colonel Leake identifies tho Phoenix 
(Bod River) with a small stream of 
hot mineral water, having a deposit of 
a red colom’, which flows from two 
Eonrccs near the base of tho moimtain. 
range, and empties itself into the 
Sperchlus, rather more than half a 
mile below the point -where that stream 
receives the Asdpus. Here is still one 
of the narrowest portions of tho pass ; 
and the distance to the principal hot 
springs is almost exactly 15 stades 
(Leake, ii. p, 32). 


M 
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single carriage. From tlie river Phoenix to Thermopylie is a 
distance of fifteen furlongs ; and in this space is situate the 
village called Anthela,® which the river Asopus passes ere it 
reaches the sea. The space about Anthela is of some width, 
and contains a temple of Amphictyonian Ceres, as well as the 
seats of the Amphictyonic deputies,® and a temple of Amphic- 
tyon himself.’ 

201. King Xerxes pitched his camij in the region of Malis 
called Traehinia, while on then* side the Greeks occupied the 
straits.® These straits the Greeks in general call Thermopylse 


° Antlielsi mentioned above (cli. 
176). It is also noticed by Stephen. 
Probably it was situated on tho 
slightly elevated tract which lies at 
the foot of the great precipices, be- 
tween tho rod springs or Phoenix, and 
the main sources (Leake, pp. 35, 36). 

remains avo to be found either of 
AutUtila itself or of tho other build- 
ings mentioned by Herodotus. 

® Ainphictyonios were religious 
leagues of states po-ssessing a common 
sanctuary (4,a<p»KT5o»'ey, originally 
ilJ.<piKTioves). There wero several both 
in Asia and Europe (Hermann, Pol. 
Ant. § 11 • Smith’s Diet, of Ant, p. 
79), The Amijhictyony which met at 
Thermopylto was the most celebrated 
of all. It consisted of the follownng 
nations, viz. , the Thessalians, Boeotians, 
Dorians, loniaus, Perrhmbiaus, Mag- 
nesians, Locrians, iEuianians, Achseans 
of Phthiotis, 51alians, Phociaiis, and 
(probably) the Dolopians (cf. JEschin. 
de F . Leg. p. 285, and Pausau, x. viii. 
§ 2). It held its regnlar meetings 
twice a year, in the spring and in the 
autumn. The spring meeting was at 
Delphi, tho autumn one at Thcr- 
niopylm. Each state sent two deputies, 
3>pylagoras and a Arierowwiemon. The 
Pylagorm formed the regular assembly 
— tlio Hieroninemones were a sort of 
standing committe specially charged 
with tho execution of decrees, and tho 
care of tho temples. Muller sees in 
the two meeting-places of this league, 
an endeavour to unite the Hellenic 


with the Pelasgic worship (Dorians, 
vol. i. p. 2S9, E. T.). 

^ Amphiotyon would seem to be 
most clearly an invented name, 
formed, according to tbe Greek cus- 
tom of referring all appellatives to a 
lL$ro$ eponymus, from the word Am- 
phictyouy. Yet the adventures of 
Amphictyon are giuvoly narrated as 
though they wore historical truths ! 
(See Apollod. i. vii. § 2, ill. xiv. § 1 ; 
Mavm. Par. 1. 8, op, 5.) 

® The accomi>auyiug plan, which is 
taken (with few alterations) from the 
admirable work of Colonel Leake 
(Northern Greece, vol. ii.), Tvill (it is 
hoped) render elaborate explanations 
of the localities unnecessary. It ex. 
hibits very clearly tho great altera- 
tions which liave taken place through 
the accumulation of deposits from the 
Spcrchcius and the other streams. 
The head of the gulf has receded 
about four miles, the Maliac plain 
having advanced that distance. The 
mouth of tho Spercheius has been 
tlirown from the north-eastern to the 
southern shoro of tho gulf, and ad- 
vanced seven or eight miles from its 
old positiozn The pass is now sepa- 
rated from the sea throughout its 
entire extent, by a tract of marshy 
ground, a mile or two in width, 
through which the Spercheius flows, 
and across which a road, only prac- 
ticable in summer, leads from Southern 
to Northern Greece, avoiding the pass 
altogether. The minor streams men- 
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(the Hot Gates) ; but the natives, and those irho dwdl in the 
neighbourhood, call them Pylse (the Gates). Here then the 



ENLARGED VIEW OF THE PASS, Position of the Greek army. 

■ 1. lilonumeDt to Leonidas, 2. Position of tho Phocians 

2. Turkish Custom-house. 3. Summit of Cnllldromus. 

3. Hot Spring. 4. Site of the Monument to Leonidas. 
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two armies took their stand ; the one master of all the region 
lying north of Trachis, the other of the country extending south- 
ward of that place to the verge of the continent. 

202. The Greeks who at this spot awaited the coming of 
Xerxes were the following : — From Sparta, three hundi-ed men- 
at-arms : from Ai'cadia, a thousand Tegeans and Mantineans, 
five hundred of each people ; a hundred and twenty Orchome- 
nians, from the Arcadian Orehomenus ; ® and a thousand from 
other cities : from Corinth, fom* huncfred men : from Phlius,^ 
two hundred : and from Mycen® eighty. Such was the number 
from the Peloponnese. There were also present, fr-om Boeotia, 
seven hundi-ed Thespians and fom' hundred Thebans. 

203. Besides these troops, the Locrians of Opus and the 
Phocians had obeyed tb e call of their countrymen, and sent, the 
former all the force they had, the latter a thousand men. For 
envoys had gone fr-om the Greeks at Thermopyl® among the 
Locrians and Phocians, to call on them for assistance, and to say 

tioned by Herodotris Unyo all become | (Goll’s Morea, pp. 1-14, 145; Leake's 
tribuiarioa of tlac Sperobeiiis, and have | Morea, iii. pj). 99-102). 
ebaoged their courses in some degree. I ^ There are said to have been three 
The troocl upon llouut Auopcoa has ! places of this name. One, the most 
been to a great extent cut dotvii, aud I famous, was situated in the north- 
the slopes arc now cnltiratod. Sovc- | eastern portion of the Peloponnese, 
ral roads too of a rough kind have ^ about half-way between Argos and 
been made, where in the time of] Sicyou (Pauaaii.ii. xiii. § 1). Another, 
Herodotus there ^vas but a single foot- I mentioned ouly by Ptolemy (Geogr. 
path. Still, mauy foaturea of the iii. 16, p. 100), was on the ooast, be- 
scene remain unaltered — the broad tween Nauplia and Ilcrmiouc, The 
plain, the high Trachiniau precipices, third was near Cyllcuo, in Elis (Plin. 
the gorge through which the river H. N. iv. 5). There cannot be any 
Aadpus emerges from the mountains, doubt that the first of these is the 
the hot springs or “ cauldrons,” blue town which is here spoken of, and 
as in the days of Pausaniaa (iv. xxxv, which subsequently fui’uishod troops 
§ 5), the marshes, more extensive now at Plattca (infra, ix. 28). 
than formerly, even the oak woods Por a dcsoriptioii of this Phlius, see 
upon Callidromns — all these are wit- Pausauias (ii, xiii.). It "was situated 
uessed to by modem travellers, and on the Peloponnesian Asdpus, which 
attest the accmucy of the historian. ran into the sea near Sicyon. Oiigfin- 

^ The Arcadian is here distinguished ally an Achasan city, it was conquered 
from the Bccotian city of the same by the Dorians of Argos, but seems to 
name (infra, viii. 34). The former have retained always a degp^ee of in- 
was situated a little to the north of dependence. Extensive ruins still 
HriUtinca, lioLween that place and mark the site, which is at PolyfsngOj 
Pheueus (Paiwaii. viii. xiii.). It is not far from At (GelPs Morea, 

now Kalx>aki, where considerable ruins p, 169 j Leake, vol. iii. p. 339). 
of the aucieut town may be traced 




CHip. 201-205. DESCENT OP LEONIDAS. l6S 

— " They -were themselves but the vanguard of the host, sent to 
precede the main body, ivhich might every day be expected to 
follow them. The sea was in good keeping, watched by the 
Athenians, the Bginetans, and the rest of the fleet. There was 
no cause why they should fear ; for after all the invader was 
not a god but a man; and there never had been, and never 
would be, a man who was not liable to misfortunes from the very 
day of his birth, and those misfortunes greater in proportion to 
his own greatness. The assailant therefore, being only a mortal, 
must needs fall from his glory.” Thus m-ged, the Locrians and 
the Phocians had come with their troops to Trachis. 

204. The various nations had each captains of then own under 
w’hom they served ; but the one to whom aU especially looked 
up, and who had the command of the entu-e force, was the 
Lacediemonian, Leonidas. Now Leonidas was the son of 
Anaxandi'idas, who was the son of Leo, who was the son of 
Eurycratidas, who was the son of Anaxander, who was the 
son of Eurycrates, who was the son of Polydorus, who was the 
son of Alcamenes, w'ho was the son of T^lecles, who was the 
son of Ai-chelaiis, who was the son of Agesilaiis, who was 
the son of Doryssus, who was the son of Labotas, who was 
the son of Echestratus, who was the son of Agis, who was 
the son of Eiu-ysthcncs, who was the son of Aristodemus, who 
was the son of Aiistomachus, who was the son of Cleodseus, 
who was the son of Hyllus, who was the son of Hercules.® 

Leonidas had come to be king of Sparta quite unexpectedly. 

205. Having two elder brothers, Cleomenes and Dorieus, he 
had no thought of ever mounting the throne. However, when 


2 This was tho accoptoci genealogy 
succession of the Spnvton kings 
of fche elder house, and may be con- 
fii'med from many sources. The lino 
from Eurysthenes to Alcamones is 
found in Diodorus (ap. Euseb. Ohron. 
Can. pars. i. o. 86, p. 166), who pro- 
fesses to give from Apollodorus the 
esaot number of years that each king 
reigned. Pansanias (iii. i.-iii.) has 


tho cutii’G list from Aiistodcmus to 
Annxandridas, but without any chro- 
nology. It is plain, however, that he 
would not have agreed with the num- 
bers of Diodorus (see iii. ii. § 3, end), 
Miiller thinks (Dorians, i. p. 149, E. T.) 
that tho names of tho kings and the 
years of thoir reigns were preserved 
at Sparta in public registers (4wy/>o^«0 
from very early times. 
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Cleomenes died -without male offspring, as Dorieus was like- 
wise deceased, having perished in Sicily,® the cro-wn fell to 
Leonidas, who was older than Cleombrotus, the youngest of 
the sons of Anaxandridas, and, moreover, was married to the 
daughter of Cleomenes.^ He had now come to Thermopylae, 
accompanied by the three hundred® men which the law 
assigned him, whom he had himself chosen from among the 
citizens, and who were aU of them fathers with sons living. 
On his way he had taken the troops from Thebes, ■\vhose 
number I have aheady mentioned, and who were under the 
command of Leontiades® the son of Eurymachus. The reason 
why he made a point of taking troops from Thebes, and 
Thebes only, was, that the Thebans were strongly suspected 
of being well inclined to the Medes. Leonidas therefore called 
on them to come with him to the war, mshing to see whether 
they would comply with his demand, or openly refuse, and 
disclaim the Greek alliance. They, however, though then’ 
wishes leant the other way, nevertheless sent the men.'^ 

206. The force with Leonidas was sent forward by the 
Spartans in advance of then* main body, that the sight of 
them might encom-age the allies to fight, and hinder them 
from going over to the Medes, as it was likely they might 
have done had they seen that Sparta was backwai-d. They 
intended presently, when they had celebrated the Carneian 


® Supra, V. 46. 

-* Gorge, wlio was mentioned above 
(v. 48, 51), and ocenra again, infra, 
ch. 239. 

® Leonidas seems to have boon fully 
aware of the desperate natui'e of the 
service which ho now undertook (see 
tlio narrative in Diodorus, xi. 4). He 
therefore, instead of taking with him 
Ids ordinaiy bodyguard of youths (see 
note ® on i. 67), selected a bodyguard 
from among the men of advanced age, 
taking none bnt such as had male off- 
spring living, in order that no family 
might altogether perish (see iHullor’s 


Dorians, vol. ii. p. 257, E. T.). 

® Aristophanes the Boeotian said 
that the commander of the Theban 
contingent at Flatma was, not Leon- 
tiades, but a certain Anaxander (Fr. 5) . 
It is, of course, possible enough that 
in such a matter Herodotus may have 
been mistaken. 

^ According to Diodorus (1. s. o.) 
there were two parties in Thebes, one 
for and the other against the Persians. 
The latter he represents as sending 
voluntarily the contingent of 40D (see 
also Pint, do Malign. Herod, ii. p. 
867, A.). 



Chap. 205-208. MOUNTKU SPY SENT BY XERXES. 1 6 / 

festival,® which was what now kept them at home,® to leave 
a garrison in Sparta, and hasten in full force to join the 
army. The rest of the allies also intended to act similarly ; 
for it happened that the Olympic festival fell exactly at this 
same period.^ None of them looked to see the contest at 
Thermopylffi decided so speedily ; wherefore they were content 
to send forward a mere advanced guard. Such accordingly 
were the intentions of the allies. 

207. The Greek forces at Thermopylje, when the Persian 
army drew near to the entrance of the pass, were seized with 
fear; and a council was held to consider about a retreat. 
It was the wish of the Peloponnesians generally that the 
army should fall back upon the Peloponnese, and there guard 
the Isthmus. But Leonidas, who saw with what indignation 
the Phoeians and Loerians heard of this plan, gave his voice 
for remaining where they were, while they sent envoys to the 
several cities to ask for help, since they were too few to make 
a stand against an army like that of the Medes. 

208. While this debate was going on, Xerxes sent a mounted 
spy to observe the Greeks, and note how many they were, 
and see what they were doing. He had heard, before he 


^ Tho Carneian festival fell in the } 
Spartan mouth Garneiaa, the Athenian 
Metageitnion, corresponding nearly to 
our August. It was held in honour of 
Apollo CarneiuB, a deity worshipped 
from very ancient times in the Pelo- 
ponnese, especially at Amyclm. HtUlcr 
(Orchom. p. 327) supposes this worship 
to have been brought to Ainyclm from 
Thebes by the ^gidm. It appears 
certainly to havo been anterior to the 
Dorian conquest (Dorians, vol. i. pp. 
373-376, E.T.). The Spartan festival 
38 said to have been instituted n.c. 676 
(Athen. xiv. p. 635, E. ; Euseb. Ohron, 
Can. pars j. c. 33). It was of a war- | 
like character, like the Athenian | 
BoSdromia. For further particulars, 
see Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. sub voc. ' 
Kapvstd, 

That the origin and meaning of the 


word CarneiuB ^vas unknown to the 
Greeks, appears from the varions ex- 
planations of Paiisanias (ill. xiii. § 3) 
and others (Schol. Theocrit. v. 83; 
Phavorin. ad voc., &c.). 

^ Vide supra, vi. lOG, note ^ and 
compare infra, ix. 7 ; Thucyd, iv. 5 ; 
V, 5-1, &c. 

Vide infra, viii. 26. The Olympic 
festival was celebrated at the time of 
the first full moon after the summer 
solstice (Bockh ad Pind. 01. iii. 35). 
It therefore ordinarily preceded the 
Spartan Cai’neia, falling in the latter 
end of June or in July. The Greeks 
would be very unwilling to give up, 
without absolute necessity, their at- 
tendance upon the great games “ con- 
nected with so many purposes of 
pleasure, business, and religion ” (of. 
Thirhvall, vol. i. ch. x. i)p. 390-393). 
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came out of Thessaly, that a few men were assembled at this 
place, and that at their head were certain Lacedssmonians, 
under Leonidas, a descendant of Hercules. The horseman 
rode up to the camp, and looted about him, but did not see 
the whole army ; for such as were on the further side of the 
w'all^ (which had been rebuilt and was now carefully guarded) 
it was not possible for him to behold ; but he observed those 
on the outside, who were encamped in front of the rampart. 
It chanced that at this time the LacedEemonians held the 
outer guard, and were seen by the spy, some of them engaged 
in gymnastic exercises, others combing their long hair. At 
this the spy greatly marvelled, but he counted then.’ number, 
and when he had taken accm'ate note of everything, he rode 
back quietly; for no one pm'sned after him, nor paid any 
heed to his visit. So he retoned, and told Xerxes all that 
he had seen. 

209. Upon this, Xerxes, who had no means of sm’mising 
the truth — namely, that the Spai’tans were preparing to do or 
die manfully — but thought it laughable that they should be 
engaged in sucli employments, sent and called to his presence 
Demaratus the son of Ariston, who still remained with the 
army. When he appeared, Xerxes told him all that he had 
heard, and questioned him concerning the news, siirce he 
was an3dous to understand the meaning of such behaviour 
on the part of the Spartans. Then Demaratus said — 

“I spake to thee, 0 King! concerning these men long 
since,^ when we had but just begun om’ march upon Greece ! 
thou, however, didst only laugh at my words, when I told 
thee of all this, which I saw would come to pass. Earnestly 
do I struggle at all times to speak truth to thee, sire ; and 
now listen to it once more. These men have come to dis- 
pute the pass with us ; and it is for this that they are now 
making ready. ’Tis their custom, when they are about to 


* Tho ivall built by the Phociana 
(supra, ch. 170). which Colonel Leake 
places “ a little eastward of the west- 


ern salt-spring ” (Northern Greece, ii. 
p. 52). See the Kan, supra, p. 163. 

- Supra, ohs. 101-104. 
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hazard their lives, to adorn their heads with care.® Be assured, 
however, that if thou canst subdue the men who are here and 
the Lacedemonians who remain in Sparta, there is no other 
nation in all the world which will ventm-e to lift a hand in 
their defence. Thou hast now to deal with the first kingdom 
and town in Greece, and with the bravest men.” 

Then Xerxes, to whom what Demaratus said seemed alto- 
gether to surjpass belief, asked further’, “how it was possible 
for so small an army to contend with his ? ” 

“ 0 King ! ” Demaratus answered, “ let me be treated as a 
bar, if matters fall not out as I say.” 

210. But Xerxes was not persuaded any the more. Four 
whole days he suflfered to go by/ expecting that the Greeks 
would run away. When, however, he found on the fifth that 
they wore not gone, thinking that their firm stand was mere 
impudence and recklessness, ho gi’ew wroth, and sent against 
them the Medes and Cissians, with orders to take them alive 
and bring them into his presence. Then the Medes rushed 
forward and charged the Greeks, but fell in vast numbers : 
others however took the places of the slain, and would not be 
beaten off, though they suffered terrible losses. In this way it 
became clear to all, and especially to the King, that though he 
had plenty of combatants, he had but very few warriors. The 
struggle, however, continued dui'ing the whole day. 

211. Then the Medes, having met so rough a reception, 
withdrew from the fight ; and their place was taken by the 

® Tlie Spartan oustoni of ivearing (Xcii. nt supra j yElian, V. H. vi. 6 ; 
the hair long has boon already noticed Etym. Magn. ad voc. 4s (poivixlSas 
(supra, i. 82). The particular atten- Kirra^iyai). 

tion bestowed on its adornment in ■' Diodorus relates (si. 5) that Xorsea 
times of imminent danger is witnessed made p>caccful overtm’cs to Leonidas 
to by Plutarch (Lyourg. c. 22), and by dming this interval. There is, how- 
Xenophon (Hop. Lao. xiii. § 8), if wo over, no probability in his story ; and 
adopt in that place the reading it is difficult to account for tho long 
KfKTfvurfUvcp. The same military cox- delay which occurred, unless we may 
combry was shown in the bright suppose that the Persian king looked 
polish of their armour at such seasons, at first to obtaining tho eo.operation 
in the garlands wherewith on entering of his fleet, and only began the attack 
battle they adorned their brows, and when that hope failed him. 
in the scarlet dresses which they wore 
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band of Persians under Hydames, ■wbom the King called his 
“ Immortals : ® they, it uras thought, would soon finish the 
business. But when they joined battle with the Greeks, ’twas 
with no better success than the Median detachment — ^things 
went much as before — the two armies fighting in a naiTOW 
space, and the barbai-ians using shorter spears than the 
Greeks,® and having no advantage from their numbers. The 
Lacedffimonians fought in a way worthy of note, and show'ed 
themselves far more skilful in fight than their adversaries, 
often turning their backs, and makin g as though they were 
all flying away, on which the barbarians would rush after 
them with much noise and shouting, when the Spartans at 
their approach would wheel round and face their pursuers, in 
this way destroying vast numbers of the enemy. Some 
Sjjartans likewise fell in these encounters, but only a very 
few.^ At last the Persians, finding that all their efforts to 
gain the pass availed nothing, and that, whether they attacked 
by divisions or in any other way, it was to no purpose, with- 
drew to their oavu quarters. 

212. During these assaults, it is said that Xerxes, who was 
watching the battle, thrice leaped from the throne on which 
he sate,® in terror for his army. 

Next day the combat was renewed, but with no better 
success on the part of the barbarians. The Greeks were so 
few that the barbarians hoped to find them disabled, by reason 
of their wounds, from offering any further resistance ; and so 
they once more attacked them. But the Greeks were drawn 
up in detachments according to their cities, and bore the 
brunt of the battle in turns, — all except the Phocians, who 
had been stationed on the mountain to guard the pathway. 
So, when the Persians found no difference between that day 
and the preceding, they again rethed to their quarters. 

^ Supra, ch. 83. pression oxtyoav Ctesias^ 

See note ^ on ch. 61 of tbia book, with his usual disregard of truth, says 
and compare v. 19. Diodorus asodbea « t\TO or three ” (Exc. Pers. § 23) . 

the success of the Greeks to the ® Compare iii. 155, where the same 
greater size of tbeir shields (xi. 7). sign of excited feeling is mentioned. 

^ Diodorus (1. c.) uses the same ex- 



Chap. 211-214. EPHIAITES TELLS OP THE MOUNTAIN-PATH. l/I 


213. Now, as the King was in a great strait, and knew not 
how he should deal with the emergency, Ephialtes, the son of 
Eurydemus, a man of Malis, came to him and was admitted 
to a conference. StiiTed by the hope of receiving a rich reward 
at the King’s hands, he had come to tell him of the pathway 
which led across the mountain to Thermopylae; by which 
disclosure he brought destruction on the hand of Greeks who 
had there withstood the barbarians. This Ephialtes after- 
wards, from fear of the Lacedaemonians, fled into Thessaly ; 
and dm-ing his exile, in an assembly of the Amphictyons held 
at Pylae, a price was set upon his head by the Pylagorae.® 
When some time had gone by, he retmmed from exile, and 
went to Anticyra, where he was slain by Athenades, a native 
of Trachis. Athenades did not slay him for his treachery, 
hut for another reason, which I shall mention in a later part 
of my History : “ yet still the Lacedaemonians honoured him 
none the less. Thus then did Ephialtes perish a long time 
afterwards. 

214. Besides this there is another story told,^ which I do 
not at all believe — to wit, that Onetas the son of Phanagoras, 
a native of Caaystus, and Corydallus, a man of Anticyra, 
were the persons who spoke on this matter to the King, and 
took the Persians across the mountain. One may ^ess 
which story is true, from the fact that the deputies of the 
Greeks, the Pylagoim, who must have had the best means 
of ascertaming the truth, did not offer the reward for the 
heads of Onetas and Corydallus, but for that of Ephialtes of 


*> Concerning tho Pylagorso, boo note® 
to ch. 200 of this book. 

It is onrions that Herodotus has 
omitted to redeem this pledge. Dahl- 
mann sees in the oircumstance a proof 
that “ the work was broken off in the 
midst of its compilation by the plea- 
sure of external oiroumstances ” (Life 
of Herod, p. 34, E. T.). See lutroduot. 
Essay, vol. i. oh. i. p. 33. 

1 Thirlwall remarks that “many 
tongues ” would have been Ukely to 


reveal the seerot (Hist, of Greece, ii. 
p. 286) . Certainly the discredit of the 
betrayal was shared by a considerable 
number of persons. Besides tho three 
here mentioned, Ctesias tolls us of 
Calliades and Timaphornos, two Tra- 
chiuiana apparently of high rank, who 
had joined Xerxes with a body of 
troops from Trachis, and whom ho 
makes the actual conductors of the 
Persian army aci'oss tho mountain 
(Exo. Fers. § 24). 
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Trachis; and again from the flight of Ephialtes, "which "we 
kno'w to ha've heen on this account. Onetas, I allow, although 
he "was not a Malian,® might have heen acquainted "with the 
j)ath, if he had lived much in that part of the country ; but 
as Ephialtes was the person who actually led the Persians 
round the mountain by the pathway, I leave his name on 
record as that of the man who did the deed.® 

215. Great was the joy of Xerxes on this occasion ; and as 
he approved highly of the enterprise which Ephialtes under- 
took to accomplish, he forthwith sent upon the errand Hy- 
darnes, and the Persians under him.^ The troops left the 
camp about the time of the lighting of the lamps.® The 
pathway along which they went was first discovered by the 
Malians of these parts, who soon afterwards led the Thes- 
salians by it to attack the Phocians, at the time wiien the 
Phoeians fortified the pass with a waU,® and so put themselves 
under covert from danger. And ever since, the path has 
always been put to an ill use by the Malians. 

216. The course which it takes is the following : — ^Beginning 
at the Asopus, wiiero that stream flows through the cleft in 
the hills,’ it runs along the ridge of the mountain (which is 
called, like the pathway over it, Anopaj),® and ends at the city 


- Carystqs ivas in Eubcea, on the 
south coast (supra, vi. S9, note *). 
Anticyra, tho city of Corydalius, was 
a Malian to^vn (supra, ch. 198). 

® The Greeks generally seem to 
have acquiesced in this judgment) cf. 
Strab, i. p. 15 ; Pansan. i. iv. § 2 ; 
Polyson. vii. 15 j and the Tpaxivi^s ns 
of Diodorus, xi. 8). 

* The 10,000 Immortals, a hotter 
number for a night march than the 
20,000 soldiers of Diodorus (1. s. c.), or 
the 40,000 of Ctesias (Ezc. Pers. § 24). 

“ This mode of marking the early 
portion of tho night is not uncommon 
in Greek authors. Traces of it will 
be found in Philostratus (Vit. Apollon. 
Tyan. vii. 15), Diodorus Siculus (xix. 
31), Athenmus (xv. p. 702, B,), and 
others. Tho practice of distinguishing 


different periods of tho day and night 
by the human occupations of the hour, 
appears likewise in tho expressions 
irtpl irK^floucav ityopav (supra, iv. 181), 
(Hem. 11. xvi. 779), and 
the like. ® Snpra, ch. 176. 

' Supra, oh. 199. 

“ Strabo (ix. p. 621), Livy (xx.xvi. 
15), and Pliny (H. N. iv. 7, end), call 
the monutain Callidromus, which seems 
to have been properly the name of one 
of its heights (Liv. xxxvi. 16, ad flu.). 
Appian makes ‘Atrapns’ — the word 
commonly used in Greek for pathway 
— the proper name of this particular 
path (De Bell. Syr. p. 168). No writer 
bnt Herodotus has preserved the term 
‘Anopssa.’ The mountain is now called 
Sardmata (Leake’s Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 8). 
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of Alp&ius — the first Locrian town as you come from TVrfl.1iH — 
by the stone called Melampygus and the seats of the Cerco- 
pians.® Here it is as narrow as at any other point. 

217. The Persians took this path, and, crossing the As6pus,“ 
continued thck march through the whole of the night, having 
the mountains of (Eta on their right hand, and on their left 
those of Trachis.^ At dawn of day they found themselves 
close to the summit. Now the hill was guarded, as I have 
ah’eady said,® by a thousand Phocian men-at-arms, who were 
placed there to defend the pathway, and at the same time to 
secui’e their own country. They had been given the guard of 
the mountain path, while the other Greeks defended the pass 
below, because they had volunteered for the service, and had 
pledged themselves to Leonidas to maintain the post. 

218. The ascent of the Persians became known to the Pho- 
oians m the following manner : — ^During all the time that they 
were making their way up, the Greeks remained unconscious 
of it, inasmuch as the whole mountain was covered with 

’ The Ceroopians in the legend of deuce caused them to burst out into 
Hercules are humorous thieves, who an immoderate fit of laughter. This 
alternately amuse and annoy hipi. surprised Hercules, wlio inquired the 
They arc sometimes introduced into reason, and was himself so diverted 
his Asiatic adventures (Died. Sic.*iT. by it, that he set both his prisoners at 
31 ; Apollod. II. vi. § 3, &c.), but be- liberty ” (Dorians, vol. i. p. 464 . 
long more proiiorly to this locality, It is to be supposed, that at the 

with which the name of Hercules is so closo of each day the Persian troops 
peculiarly associated (supra, ch. 176, engaged fell back upon the great camp 
note I ! and compare Muller's Dorians, at Trachis. Hydarnes would thus 
vol. i. p. 437, B. T.). The tale, where- have to cross the Asflpus, on beginning 
to allusion is hero made, and from his march over tho mountain, 
which Heronlos derived tho epithet of ' Those words furnish a difficulty, 
Melampygus, is thus told by E. O. which Colonel Leake has done a good 
Muller : deal to remove, by observing that the 

“ Hercules, annoyed at the insults heights above tho Traohiniau preci- 
offered to him by the Cercopians, pices on the left bank of the Asdpns 
binds two of them to a polo in tho may at this time have been in the 
manner represented on the bas-relief possession of the Oiiunahs, while 
of Selinns, and marches off with his Mount Callidromus (Auopma) may 
prize. Happily for tho offenders, the have belonged to Trachis (Northern 
hinder parts of Hercules had become Greece, vol. ii. p. 65). Thus the 
tanned by continued labours and ex- range between the gorge of the 
posnre to the atmosphere, which re- Asdpns and Thermopylu) will be the 
minded them of an old prophecy, “ Trachinian mountains ” of this pas- 
waming them to beware of a person sage, 
of this complexion, and the coinci- " Supra, ch. 212. 
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groves of oak ; but it happened that the air was very still, and 
the leaves which the Persians stured with their feet made,® as 
it was likely they would, a loud rustling, whereupon the Pho- 
cians jumped up and flew to seize their ai'ms. In a moment 
the barbarians came in sight, and, perceiving men arming 
themselves, were greatly amazed ; for they had fallen in with 
an enemy when they expected no opposition, Hydarnes, 
alarmed at the sight, and fearing lest the Phocians might be 
Lacediemonians, inquired of Ephialtes to what nation those 
troops belonged. Ephialtes told him the exact truth, where- 
upon he arrayed his Persians for battle. The Phocians, galled 
by the showers of arrows to which they were exposed, and 
imagining themselves the special object of the Persian attack, 
fled hastily to the crest of the mountain,^ and there made 
ready to meet death ; but while their mistake continued, the 
Persians, with Ephialtes and Hydarnes, not thinking it worth 
their while to delay on account of Phocians, passed on and 
descended the mountaiu with all possible speed. 

219. The Greeks at Thermopylie received the first warning 
of the destruction which the dawn would bring on them from 
the seer Megistias,® who read their fate in the victims as he 
was sacrificing. After this desei-ters came in,® and brought 
the news that the Persians were marching round by the hills : 
it was stiU night when these men arrived. Last of all, the 
scouts came running down from the heights, and brought in 


® Colonel Leake remarks, that ‘*tho 
stillnesa of the dawn, which sared the 
Phocians from being surprised, is ver7 
characteristic of the climate of Greece 
in the season when the ooourronoe 
took place, and, like manj^ other 
trifling circumstances occarring in 
the history of tho Persian invasion, is 
an interesting proof of the acenraoy 
and veracity of tho historian ” (North- 
ern Greece, vol. ii. p. 56). 

^ The same post was a^in entrusted 
to the Phocians, at the time of the 
great Gallic invasion, and with nearly 
the same rosnlt. The Gallia general 


took advantage of a thick fog to con- 
ceal his approach, and sorprisod the 
Phocians, who, however, made a brave 
resistance, and ■when forced to yield, 
fell back upon the Greeks in the pass, 
who were enabled to save themselves 
by a hasty embarkation. (See the 
narrative in Pausaniaa, x. 22.) 

® Infra, chs. 221 and 228. 

® Tyrastiadas, an .^olian Greek 
from Cyme, is mentioned by Diodoms 
as the person who bronght the news 
(xi. 8, ad fin.). 

^ About midnight (irepl peVor vD- 
KTOj), according to Diodorus (xi. 9). 
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the same accounts, -when the day was just beginning to break. 
Then the Greeks held a council to consider what they should 
do, and here opinions were divided : some were strong against 
quitting their post, while others contended to the contrary. 
So w'hen the council had broken up, pait of the troops de- 
parted and went their ways homeward to their several states ; 
part however resolved to remain, and to stand by Leonidas to 
the last. 

220. It is said that Leonidas himself sent away the troops 
who departed,® because he tendered their safety, but thought 
it unseemly that either he or his Spartans should quit the 
post which they had been especially sent to guard. For my 
own part, I incline to think that Leonidas gave the order, 
because he perceived the allies to he out of heart and unwilling 
to encounter the danger to which his own mmd was made up. 
He therefore commanded them to retreat, but said that he 
himself could not draw back with honour ' ; knowing that, if he 
stayed, glory awaited him, and that Sparta in that case would 
not lose her prosperity. For when the Spartans, at the very 
beginning of the war, sent to consult the oracle concerning it, 
the answer which they received from the Pythoness was, “that 
either Sparta must be overthi-own by the barbarians, or one of 
her kings must perish.’’® The prophecy was delivered in 
hexameter verse, and ran thus : — 

“ 0 ye men who dwell in the streets of broad Lacedieinon ! 

Either your glorious town shall be sacked by the children of Perseus, 
Or, in exchange, must all tlirough the whole Laconian country 
Mourn for the loss of a king, descendant of great HSrAcles. 

He cannot bo withstood by the courage of bulls nor of lions, 

Strive as they may ; he is mighty as Jove ; tliere is nought that ghn.11 
stay him. 

Till he have got for his prey your king, or your glorious city.” 

The remembrance of this answer, I think, and the wish to 

^ So Diodorus (1. c.) and Justin (ii. The idea, which was akin to that of 
11) . the special efficacy of human sacrifices, 

' A similar declaration is said to is found also among the Italic nations, 
have been made by the oracle in re- as in the well-known devotio of the 
spect of Codms (supra, v. 76, note '). Bomans. 
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secure the whole glory for the Spartans, caused Leonidas to 
send the allies away. This is more hkely than that they 
quarrelled with him, and took their departure in such unruly 
fashion. 

221. To me it seems no small argument in favour of this 
view, that the seer also accompanied the army, Megistias, the 
Aearnanian,^ — said to have been of the blood of Melampns,^ 
and the same who was led by the appearance of the victims to 
warn the Greeks of the danger which threatened them, — 
received orders to rothe (as it is certain he did) from Leonidas, 
that he might escape the coming destruction. Megistias, 
however, though bidden to depart, refused, and stayed with 
the amy ; but he had an only son present with the expedition, 
whom he now sent away. 

222. So the allies, when Leonidas ordered them to retire, 
obeyed him and forthwith departed. Only the Thespians and 
the Thebans ^ remained with the Spartans ; and of these the 
Thebans were kept back by Leonidas as hostages, very much 
against their will. The Thespians, on the contrary, stayed 
enthely of their own accord,* refusing to retreat, and declaring 

1 Tho celebrity of the Acarnnnian ; § t; X. xx. § 2, end). Neither he nor 
seers has been already meiitionc-d I Diodorns mentions the presence of 
(supra, i. G2, note To the historical '■ tlie Thebans, -n’liich, however, Cannot 
characters there enninoratcd wo may | bo doubted. It has been strongly 
add the mythic Canms, from whom I arnued that these last must have 
some supposed the Carncan festival to j remained of their own accord (Pln- 
haye derived its name (Pansan. iir. ’ torch, ii. p. 8G5 ; Thirlwall, ii. p. 287), 
xiii. § 3; cf. Sciiol. Thcocrit. v. 83, j since Leonidas would have had neither 
and see Lobeok, Aglaoph. p. 310, j motive nor means to detain them, 
note ni). I Thirlwall thinks " their first choice 

- Melampns was placed in the gene- ; was on the side of honour, their last 
ration before the Trojan war. He on that of prudence.” Perhaps their 
married Pero, the sister of Nestor and first choice was intended to lull sus- 
danghter of Neleus. ' His mythic picion, and at tlie same time to give 
history will bo found in Horn. Od. xi. them that special claim to a reoom- 
287-297, XV. 226-242 j Apollod. i. ix. pense which deserters in the hour of 
§ 12, IT. ii. § 2; Pansan. ii. xviii. § 4; battle are considered to possess (vide 
Phereoyd. Er. 24 and 73. Tide supra, snpra, vi. 25). 

“• * TliiB conduct of the Thespians is 

Pansanias relates a tradition that very remarkable. They were perhaps 
the 80 Myconmans (snpra, oh. 202) excited to it in some dogi-ee by the 
chose to remain, and thus inenn-ed hope of becoming, if the Greek cause 
the bitter hostility of Argos ( 11 . xvi, proqiered, the head of the Boeotian 
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that they would not forsake Leonidas and his followers. So 
they abode with the Spartans, and died with them. Their 
leader was Demophilus, the son of Diadi’omes. 

223. At sumrise Xerxes made libations, after which he 
waited until the time when the forum is wont to fill, and then 
began his advance. Ephialtes had instructed him thus, as 
the descent of the mountain is much quicker, and the distance 
much shorter, than the way round the hills, and the ascent.® 
So the barbarians under Xerxes began to draw nigh ; and the 
Greeks under Leonidas, as they now went forth determined to 
die, advanced much fiuliher than on previous days, until they 
reached the more open poidiion of the pass. Hitherto they 
had held their station within the wall,® and from this had 
gone forth to fight at the point where the pass was the 
narrowest. Now they joined battle beyond the defile, and 
carried slaughter among the bai-barians, who fell in heaps. 
Behind them the captains of the squaefrons, armed with whips, 
urged their men forward with continual blows.’ Many were 
thrust into the sea, and there perished ; a stiU greater number 
were trampled to death by their oivn soldiers ; no one heeded 
the dying. For the Greeks, reckless of their own safety and 
desperate, since they knew that, as the mountain had been 
crossed, theii’ destruction was nigh at hand, exerted them- 
selves ivith the most furious valour against the barbarians. 

confederacy. There was always a is in fact the quickest. No doubt it 
jealousy between Thebes andThespiiC, is to ascend j but to descend is a dif- 
which broke out strongly upon occa- ferent matter, as all travellers know, 
sions (see Thuoyd. iv. 133, vi. 95 j ® The exact i^ositiou of this wall is 
Xeu. Hell. vr. iii. § 1. &c.), dillicnlt to lix. No traces of it are to 

® Colonel Leake says (N. G. ii. p. bo found. Colonel Leake suggests 
54) that “ the descent was not much that it “ was built a litile eastward of 
less than the ascent in tictual dis. the westeiii salt-spring, so that the 
tance j ” only as the ground was current from this spring may have 
better, and the mai'ch performed by flowed along the exterior side of the 
daylight, the time spent was shorter. wall” (ii. p. 52). But in that case 
But Herodotus asserts that ** the die. the narrow part of the pass would 
tance was much shorter.*' This it be« have been entirely within, tho wfill. 
comes if the route by Ai lanni be '' Ctesias relates the same of one of 
taken as the track of Hydames, in* the earlier combats Pers. § 23). 
stead of the more circuitons one Concerning the practice itself, vide 
which Colonel Leake prefers (p. 39). supiu., ch. 22, note.® Aristotle per. 
He remarks that the circuitous route haps refers to it (Bth. in. viii. § 5). 

VOL. IV. N 



I7S DKATH OF LEONtDAS. Bqok VH. 

224. By this time the spears of the gi-eater number were ail 
shivered, and with their swords they hewed down the ranks of 
the Persians ; and here, as they strove, Leonidas fell fighting 
bravely, together with many other famous Si)artans, whose 
names I have taken care to learn on account of their great 
worthiness, as indeed I have those of all the three hundred.® 
There fell too at the same time very many famous Persians : 
among them, two sons of Darius, Abrocomes and Hyperanthes,® 
his children by Phratagune, the daughter of Artanes. Artanes 
was brother of King Darius, being a son of Hystaspes, the sou 
of Arsames ; and when he gave his daughter to the King, he 
made him heir likewise of all his substance ; for she was his 
only child. 

225. Thus two brothers of Xerxes here fought and fell. 
And now there arose a fierce struggle between the Persians 
and the Lacedtemonians over the body of Leonidas, in which 
the Greeks four times drove back the enemy, and at last by 
their great bravery succeeded in bearing off the body. This 
combat was scarcely ended when the Persians with Ephialtes 
approached ; and the Greeks, informed that they drew nigh, 
made a change in the manner of their fighting. Drawing 
back into the narrowest part of the pass, and retreating even 
behind the cross wall, they posted themselves upon a hillock, 
where they stood all dl■a^vn up together in one close body, 
except only the Thebans. The hillock whereof I speak is at 
the entrance of the straits,^ where the stone lion stands which 
was set up in honour of Leonidas.^ Here they defended them- 


8 These names were all inscribed on 
a pillar at Sparta, which remaiued 
standing in the time of Pausanias 
(ill. siv. § 1). 

” It caniiut bo supposed tbat tho 
sons of Darins really bore names so 
thoroughly Greek as these. We must 
either suppose them to be tho Greek 
equivalents of tho Persian names, or 
Persian names distorted into a Gi'eek 
form. Compare ZopvBOS (supra, vol. 
iii. last page). 


"* There ai'o two hillocks in the nar- 
row portion of the pass, both natural. 
On one, the eastern, stands the 
modem Turkish Derveni, or custom- 
house. Colonel Leake regards the 
other, which is nearer the Phocian 
wall, and in the very narroweet neck 
of the pass, as more probably the 
scene of the last stmggle, and there- 
fore the site of the moniunent (N. G. 
vol. ii. p. 62). 

* The well-known lines ascribed to 
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selves to the last, such as still had swords using them, and 
the others resisting with their hands and teeth ; till the bar- 
barians, who in part had pulled down the wall and attacked 
them in front, in part had gone round and now encircled 
them upon every side, overwhelmed and buried the remnant 
which was left beneath showers of missile weapons.® 

226. Thus nobly did the whole body of Lacedaemonians and 
Thespians behave ; but nevertheless one man is said to have 
distinguished himself above all the rest, to wit, Dieneces the 
Spartan. A speech which he made before the Greeks engaged 
the Medes, remains on record. One of the Trachinians ® told 
him, “ Such was the number of the barbarians, that when they 
shot forth their arrows the stm would be darkened by their 
multitude.” Dieneces, not at all frightened at these words, but 
maldng light of the Median numbers, answered, “ Om- Trachi- 
nian friend brings us excellent tidings. If the Medes darken 
the sun, we shall have our fight in the shade.” Other sayings 
too of a like nature are reported to have been left on record by 
this same person. 

227 . Next to him two brothers, Lacedamonians, are reputed 
to have made themselves conspicuous : they were named 
Alpheus and Maro, and were the sons of Orsiphantus. There 
was also a Thespian who gained greater glory than any of his 
countrymen : he was a man called Dithyrambus, the son of 
Harmatidas. 

228. The slain were buried where they fell; and in their 


Simonides ai'e undoubtedly an epi- 
graph intended fur this monument, 
but it is not certain that they were 
ever inscribed upon it. They show 
the lion to have been an allusion to 
the hero’s name. 

OflpMV fliv Kt^TliTTOf 4710, tivaTIrtV A’ OV I7W VVV 
Ttfi6e \aiv^ ifxfibfiwiir. 

*A\\’ £( fii} Hv/u 6 v ye Atav i'/ioy, dtr opofi* 
av iydt rififiu roli’ eirtOtiKa Troiar. 

(Fr. xxxiU Galgf.) 

The monument seems to have been 
standing at least as late as the time of 
Tiberius (see the epigram of Bassus 
to which Laroher refers, note ad loc.). 


^ The exaggerated accounts of the 
I last struggle afterwards current give 
I additional value to tlic moderate de- 
scription of Herodotus. Sec Diodorus 
(iv. 10), whore the Groolcs attack the 
Persian camp, penetrate to the royal 
tent, and are within a little of killing 
the king. Compare Justin (ii. 11), 
and Aristides of Miletus (Fr. 21), who 
said that Leonidas snatched the diadem 
from Xerxes’ head. 

® Compare Cicero ('ruse. Disp. i. 42), 
who, however, ascril]«s the words to a 
Fersian, 
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honour, nor less in honour of those who died before Leonidas 
sent the allies away, an inscription was set up, which said, — 

“ Here did four thousand men from Pelops’ land * 

Against three hundred myriads bravely stand.” 

This was in honour of all. Another was for the Spartans 
alone : — 

" Go, stranger, and to Lacedeemon toll 
That here, obeying her behests, we fell.” ® 

This was for the Lacedteinonians. The seer had the follow- 
ing 

“ The great llegistias’ tomb yon here may view. 

Whom slew the Medes, fresh from Speroheius’ fords. 

Well the wise seer the coming death foreknew. 

Tot scorned he to forsake his Spartan lords.” 

These inscriptions, and the pillars likewise, were all set up by 
the Amjjhictyons, except that in honoin- of Megistias, which 
was inscribed to him (on account of their sworn friendship) by 
Simonides, the son of Le6propes.“ 

229. Two of the three humh’ed, it is said, Aristodemus and 
Emrytus, having been attacked by a disease of the eyes, had 
received orders from Leonidas to quit the camp ; and both lay 

* Herodotus seems to liavo iniscon- 5 This famous inscrii^tion is given 
oeived this inscription. Ho regarded with some little difference by Lycur- 
it as an epitaph nj^ou the Greeks sluiu gus (in Leocr. § 28, p. 393), Diodorus 
at Thermopylm. Hence he sets the (xi. 33), and Strabo (ix. p. 622). The 
number of the slain at 4000 (infra, second line, according to those authors, 
viii. 25). But it plainly appears from mn thus — 

the wording to have been an iuscrip-* KtifieBa toIt xeipw weiOofxevoi wo/u/^ojp. 
tion set up in honour of the Felopon- it ig this version which Cicero has 
nesiaiis only, and to have referred to ti-anslated in the Tusculans (i. 42) 
all who fought, not merely to those **Pic, bos>pes, Sparticnostehicvidissc jacentes 
who fell. We may derive from it> Dum sanctis patria: legibuts obscquiiuur." 
a confirmation of the statement made 6 Simonides was the poet laui’eate 
both by Diodorus (xi. 4) and Isocrates of the time. All three inscriptions 
(in two places, Panog. jj. 223, and are ascribed to him by other writers 
Archid. p. 78, ed. Anger.), that a body (see Sohol. ad Aristid. ii. p. 380, and 
of Lacedmmonians accompanied tlie compare Oio. Tusc. 1. b. c.). He 
300 Spartans. The Peloponnesians in appears also to have written one of 
Herodotus’s list amount only to 3100. his lyric pieces on the same subject 
Add to tliosc tho LaoedaBmonians — (gee Diod. xi, 11). ** Simonides, the 
700 according to Isocrates, 1000 ac- son of Leoprepes,” is identical with 
cording to Diodorus— and we have the « Simonides tho Cean ” of Book v. 
a total in cither case entitled to be ch. 102 (see Schol. ad Arist. Vesp. 
spoken of as 4000. The Helots would 1402), On his inscriptions at Plataea, 
of course be omitted. see book ix. 85, note 
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at Alpeni in the ■worst stage of the malady. These two men 
might, had they been so minded, have agreed together to return 
alive to Sparta ; or if they did not like to retm-n, they might 
have gone both to the field and fallen with their countrymen. 
But at this time, when either way was open to them, unhappily 
they could not agree, hut took contrary courses. Eurytus no 
sooner heard that the Persians had come round the mountain, 
than straightway he called for his armom*, and ha\'ing buckled 
it on, bade hie Helot ^ lead him to the place where his friends 
were fighting. The Helot did so, and then turned and fled ; 
but Em-ytus plunged into the thick of the battle, and so per- 
ished. Aristodemus, on the other hand, was faint of heart, 
and remained at Alpeni. It is my belief that if Aristodemus 
only had been sick and returned, or if both had come back 
together, the Spartans would have been content and felt no 
anger; but when there wei-e two men with the very same 
excuse, and one of them was chary of his life, while the other 
freely gave it, they could not but be very wroth with the 
former. 

230. This is the account which some give of the escape of 
Aristodemus. Others say, that he, with another, had been 
sent on a message from the army, and, having it in his power 
to retmn in time for the battle, pm-posely loitered on the road, 
and so sinvived his comrades ; while his fellow-messenger 
came back in time, and feU in the battle. 

231. "When Aristodemus retm-ned to Lacedsemon, reproach 
and disgrace awaited him ; disgrace, inasmuch as no Spartan 
would give him a light to kindle his fire, or so much as 
addi’ess a word to him ; ® and reproach, since all spoke of him 


^By the expression “ 7«s Helot,” 
rre are to nnderstand the special ser- 
vant (ffeptltrav), whose bnsiness it was 
to attend constantly upon the Spartan 
warrior (Muller's Dorians, vol. ii. p. 
36). Besides the Bepdirav, each Spar- 
tan seems to have been followed to 
the field by six other Helots (infra, 
■viii. 25 note ^ and compare ix. 10 


and 28). 

® Compare the form of outlawry in 
Sophocles; — 

ettriexetrOat, fitjre npotr^avetv rivri, 
fxriT* tv Oewv evxaivt Ovtiact 

Koivov voietiT0ait tihre x^pvi/3up 

USd. Tyr. 239^240. 

*ATifila at Sparta had not the definite 
character which it bore at Athens, 
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as “the craven.” However, he wiped away all his shame 
afterwards at the battle of Platea.® 

232. Another of the three hundred is likewise said to have 
survived the battle, a man named Pantites, whom Leonidas 
had sent on an embassy into Thessaly. He, they say, on his 
retiu’n to Sparta, found himseK in such disesteem that he 
hanged himself. 

233. The Thebans under the command of Leontiades re- 
mained with the Greeks, and fought against the barbarians, 
only so long as necessity compelled them. No sooner did they 
see victory inclining to the Persians, and the Greeks under 
Leonidas hm-iying with aU speed towards the hillock, than 
they moved away fi'om their companions, and with hands 
upraised^® advanced towards the barbarians, exclaiming, as 
was indeed most true, — “ that they for their part wished well 
to the Medea, and had been among the fii-st to give earth and 
water to the King; force alone had brought them to Ther- 
mopyla3 ; and so they must not be blamed for the slaughter 
which had befallen the King’s aimy.” These words, the truth 
of which was attested by the Thessalians, sufficed to obtain 
the Thebans the grant of their lives. However, their good 
fortune was not without some drawback ; for several of them 
were slain by the barbarians on their fii'st approach ; and the 
rest, who were the greater number, had the royal mark 
branded^ upon their bodies by the command of Xerxes, — Leon- 
tiades, their captain, being the first to suffer. (This man’s 
son, Euiymachus, was aftenvards slain by the Platoeans, when 
he came wuth a band of 400 Thebans, and seized their eity.)^ 


l)ut depended for its degree npon the 
vote of the people on the occasion. 
The Spartans who STUTendercd in 
Bphacteria wore punished far more 
lightly than Aristcdfimus (Thncjd. 
T. a4). 

” A'ido infra, ix. 11 . 

This token of submission is fre- 
quently represented on the Egyptian 
monuments. (Sco fig. 7, in woodent 


of note on ch. 61, No. IV. figs. 6, 11.) 
— [G. W.] 

^ On the custom of branding persons 
who W'cre regarded as the property' of 
a deity, see note® on Book ii. ch. 113. 
It is a reasonable conjecture that the 
slaves of the Persian king were 
branded, because be bad a quasf-divino 
character. (See Blakesley, ad loc.) 

® The details of this attack, which 
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234. Thus fought the Greeks at Thermopylffi. Aud Xerxes, 
after the fight was over, called for Demaratus to question 
him ; and began as follows : — 

“Demaratus, thou art a worthy man; thy true-speaking 
proves it. AU has haiipened as thou didst forewarn. Now 
then, teU me, how many Lacedaemonians are there left, and of 
those left how many are such brave warriors as these? Or 
are they all alike ? ” 

“ 0 King ! ” replied the other, “ the whole number of the 
Lacedaemonians is very great ; and many are the cities which 
they inhabit.® But I will tell thee what thou reall}' wishest to 
learn. There is a town of Lacedaemon, called Sparta, which 
contains within it about eight thousand full-grown men.* T/iei/ 
ai’e, one and all, equal to those who have fought here. The 
other Lacedaemonians are brave men, but not such warriors 
as these.” 


was the signal for the breaking out of 
the Peloponnesian war, aro given by 
Thucydides (ii. 2-5), who only differs 
from Heradotus by making tho num- 
ber of the assailants “ very little ex- 
ceed 300.” 

“ Philoohorus appears to have enu. 
merated 100 Laconian cities in his 
Atthis (Steph. Byz. ad voo. AlSfta. Is 
not Muller mistaken in referring this 
statement to Andiotion ? Sco Dorians, 
vol. ii. p. 20, E. T.). The Laconian 
population has been estimated at 
66,000 (Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. App. 22, 
p. 497), and again (Miillor, Dor. vol. 
ii. p. 43) at 120,000. 

^ At one time the number of the 
Spartans seems to have amounted to 
9000 (Muller’s Dorians, vol. ii. p. 45), 
whence the reported creation of the 
9000 lots (Khripoi), which were in- 

Spsrtans . . . 32,000 . 

Laccdicinonlano . . 120,000 

Helots . . . . 224 000 

370,000 


This would give an average of about 
100 to the square mile, which is 
more than we find in Scotland, less 


tended to support as many families 
(Plut. Ag. 0 . 6 i Lycui'g. 0 . 8, &c.). 
At tho period of this war they may be 
guessed at 7500, since the 5000 at 
Plalma were probably two-thirds of the 
whole (ri Wo gepn), the ordinary 
proportion of military contingents at 
critical seasons (Thuoyd. ii. 10). De- 
maratus, naturally enough, a little 
exaggerates this number. By the 
time of the Peloponnesian war the 
number had fallen to less than 6000 
(Tliucyd. V. 68, with Muller’s calcula- 
tions, Dorians, vol. ii. p. 248, E.T.). 
It afterwards sank still lower (see 
Arist. PoL ii. 6 ; Plut. Ag. c. 5, &o.). 
Miiller (Dorians, ii. p. 45) gives the 
following estimate of the population 
of Laconia at the date of the invasion 
of Xerzes : — 

. the full-erown moles being . 8.000 
„ „ 30,000 

n „ E6,000 

94,000 


than in Switzerland, and almost ex- 
actly that which exists in Portugal. 
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“ Tell me now, Demaratus,” rejoined Xerxes, “ how we may 
with least trouble subdue these men. Thou must know all the 
Ijaths of theu’ counsels, as thou wert once their king.” 

235. Then Demaratus answered — “0 King! since thou 
askest my advice so earnestly, it is fitting that I should 
inform thee what I consider to be the best course. Detach 
three hundred vessels from the body of thy fleet, and send 
them to attack the shores of Laconia. There is an island 
called Cythera in those pai'ts, not far from the coast, concern- 
ing which Chilon, one of our wisest men,® made the remark, 
that Sparta would gain if it were sunk to the bottom of the 
sea — so constantly did he expect that it would give occasion to 
some project like that which I now recommend to thee. 
I mean not to say that he had a foreknowledge of thy attack 
upon Greece ; but in truth he feared all armaments. Send 
thy ships then to this island, and thence affright the Spartans. 
If once they have a war of their own close to their doors, fear 
not their- giving any help to the rest of the Greeks while thy 
land force is engaged in conquering them. In this w-ay may 
all Greece be subdued ; and then Sparta, left to herself, will 
be powerless. But if thou wilt not take this advice, I will toll 
thee what thou mayest look to see. When thou comest to the 
Peloponnese, thou wilt find a nan-ow neck of land, where all 
the Peloponnesians who are leagued agamst thee will be 
gathered together ; and there thou wilt have to fight bloodier 
battles than any which thou hast yet witnessed. If, how'- 
ever, thou wilt follow my plan, the Isthmus and the cities of 
Peloponnese will yield to thee without a battle.” 

236. Achaemenes, who was present, now took the word, and 
spoke ^he was brother to Xerxes, and, having the command 


® ChUon wna included among the 
seven wise men (Plafc.Prot.p. 343, A.). 
The iiifixiras creauT^v/’ ’ and' 

ayew,” were ascribed to him. 
He is said to have died of joy when 
his son gained the prize at Oljrmpia 
(Plin, vii. 32). TTo was contemporaiT 
witli Pisistratus (.supra, i. 59). 


The fear of Chilon was realised in 
the Peloponnesian war, when the 
Athenians nnder Hicias took posseS' 
sion of the island in question (Thncyd, 
IV. 53, 54). This seems to have been 
of the causes which most impelled 
them to make peace (ib. v. 14). 
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of the fleet, feared lest Xerxes might he prevailed upon to do 
as Demaratus advised — 

“I perceive, 0 King ” (he said), “that thou art listening to 
the words of a man who is envious of thy good fortune, and 
seeks to betray thy cause. This is indeed the common temper 
of the Grecian people — ^they envy good fortune, and hate 
power gi-eater than their own. If in this postm-e of oiu’ alfaii-s, 
after we have lost four hundred vessels by shipwreck,® three 
hundred more be sent away to make a voyage round the 
Peloponnese, our enemies will become a match for us. But 
let us keep our whole fleet in one body, and it will be dan- 
gerous for them to venture on an attack, as thej’- will certainly 
be no match for us then. Besides, while om- sea and land 
forces advance together, the fleet and army can each help the 
other; but if they be parted, no aid will come either from thee 
to the fleet, or from the fleet to thee. Only order thy own 
matters well, and trouble not thyself to inciuhc concerning the 
enemy, — where they will fight, or what they will do, or how 
many they are. Surely they can manage them own concerns 
■without us, as we can omrs ■without them. If the Lacedse- 
monians come out against the Persians to battle, they -will 
scarce repair the disaster which has befallen them now.” 

237. Xerxes replied — “ Achfemenes, thy counsel pleases me 
well, and I will do as thou sayest. But Demaratus advised 
what he thought best — only his judgment was not so good as 
thine. Never wiU I believe that he does not wish well to my 
cause ; for that is disproved both by his former counsels, and 
also by the circumstances of the case. A citizen does indeed 
eii-vy any fellow-citizen who is more lucky than himself, and 
often hates him secretly ; if such a man be called on for 
counsel, he will not give his best thoughts, unless indeed he 
be a man of very exalted virtue; and such are but rarely 
found. But a friend of another country delights in the good 
fortune of his foreign bond-friend, and will give him, when 


* Supra, oh. 190. 
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asked, the best advice in his power. Therefore I warn all 
men to abstain henceforth from speaking iU of Demaratus, 
who is my bond-friend.” 

238. When Xerxes had thus spoken, he proceeded to pass 
through the slain; and finding the body of Leonidas, whom 
he knew to have been the Lacedaemonian king and captam, 
he ordered that the head should be struck off, and the trunk 
fastened to a cross.’ This proves to me most clearly, what is 
plain also in many other ways, — ^namely, that Ivmg Xerxes 
was more angry with Leonidas, while he was still in hfe, than 
with any other mortal. Certes, he would not else have used 
his body so shamefully. For the Persians are w'ont to honoiu- 
those who show themselves valiant in fight more highly than 
any nation that I know. They, however, to whom the orders 
were given, did according to the commands of the King. 

239. I return now to a point in my History, w'hich at the 
time I left incomplete. The Lacedsemonians were the fii’st of 
the Greeks to hear of the King’s design against their country ; 
and it w'as at this time that they sent to consult the Delphic 
oracle, and received the answer of which I spoke a while ago.“ 
The discovery was made to them in a very strange way. 
Demaratus, the son of Ariston, after he took refuge with the 
Medes, was not, in my judgment, which is supported by pro- 
bability, a weU-wusher to the Lacedeemonians. It may be 
q^uestioiied, therefore, whether he did what I am about to 
mention from good-will or from insolent triumph. It hap- 
pened that he was at Susa at the time when Xerxes deter- 
mined to lead his army into Greece ; and in this w'ay becom- 


7 The body of the younger Cyrus 
was similarly treated by Artaxerxes 
(Xen. An. iii, i. 17), as was that of 
Crassus by the general of Hyrodcs, 
the Parthian king (Plutarch, Vit. Cras. 
0 . 32). Cainbysea had set the ex- 
ample of ill-treating the body of a 
dead enemy (supra, iii. 16). Accord- 
ing to Aristides of Miletus (Fr. 21), 
Xerxes had Leonidas’ heart out out, 
and found it covered with hair ! 


Bones, considered to be those of 
Leonidas, were afterwai’ds brought to 
Sparta by Pansanias, the son of 
Plistoanax (ab. B.c. ^0), and were 
deposited in a tomb opposite the 
theatre. Games and funeral orations, 
held annually at the sepulchre, pre- 
served the memory of the hero (Pau- 
san. HI. xiv. § 1). 

® Supra, oh. 220. 
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ing acquainted witli his design, he resolved to send tidings of 
it to Sparta. So as there was no other way of effecting his 
purpose, since the danger of being discovered was great, 
Demaratus framed the following contiivance. He took a pan- 
of tablets, and, cleai’ing the wax away from them, wrote what 
the king was purposing to do upon the wood whereof the 
tablets w'ere made ; havmg done this, he sj)read the wax once 
more over the writing, and so sent it. By these means, the 
guards placed to watch the roads, obsendng nothing but a 
blank tablet, were sme to give no trouble to the bearer. 
When the tablet reached Lacedaemon, there was no one, I 
understand, who could find out the secret, till Gorge, the 
daughter of Cleomenes and wife of Leonidas,® discovered it, 
and told the others. “ If they would scrape the wax off the 
tablet,” she said, “ they would be sme to find the writing 
upon the wood.” The Lacedaemonians took her advice, found 
the writiug, and read it ; after which they sent it round to 
the other Greeks. Such then is the account which is given of 
this matter. 


^ Supra, Bk. v. 4S, ad fin. and 51. 
The marriages of uncles with their 
nieces and nephews with their aunts 
were not uncommou at Sxiarta. (Sec 
above, vi. 71, note ”*.) 

Here we have one out of many 
instances of tho common practice of 
writing among the Spartans, so 
strangely called in question by Mr. 
Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 526, 
and note -). The constant use of the 
scytale in the transmission of messages 
is the most palpable of the facts 
which disprove his theory (see the 


‘ Remarks * of Colonel Mure j and 
compare Schol. ad Thuuyd. i. 131 ; 
Pint. Lysaiicl. c. 10; Aul. Goll. xvii. 
9 ; Corn. Kop. iv. 3, 4 j Suitlas, od 
voc. ; Etym. Magn. ad voc.). Of 
course it must bo allowed that literary 
pursuits occupied a very dilferent 
position at Sparta and at Athens ; 
but, despite of therliuturic of Isocrates 
(Ponath. § 83, p. 2o3), it is probable 
that every Spartan could both read 
and write (Plut. Lycui'g. u. 16 ; Inst. 
Lac. p. 237, A). 
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ESSAY I. 

ON THE OBSCtTREB TRIBES CONTAINED WITHIN THE EMPIRE OP 

XERXES. 


1, General division of tlie provinces — Eastern, Western, Central. 2. Tribes 
that require further consideration, -chiefly those of the East and North. 
3. Account of the Bastern Tribes— viz. (i.) The Hyrenninns — (ii.) The 
Parthians — (iii.) The Chorasminns — (iv.) The Sogdians — (v.) The Arians — • 
(vi.) Tlie Dactrians — (vii.) Tbo.®gli — (viii.) The Snete — (ix.) TheCaspians 
— (x.) Tlio Sasartiaiis — (xi.) The Samngians — (xii.) The Thamnnccaiis — 
(xiii.) Tlio Vaotvans — (xiv.) The Sattagydians — (xv.) The Gnudnrians — 
(xvi.) Tlio Dadicio — (xvii.) The Aparytai — (xviii.) Tlie Caspelri — (xix.) The 
Indimis — (xx.) The Paricanians — (xxi.) The Ethiopians of Asia. 4. 
Account of ihc NorUicrn Tribes— viz. (i.) The Sloschi — (ii.) The Tibareni 
— (iii.) Tlio Maerdnes — (iv.) The Mosynoeci — (v.) The Mares — (vi.) The 
Colcliiaiis — (vii.) The Sapeircs — (viii.) The Alorodians — (ix.) The Matieni — 
(x.) Tlio Caspians — (xi.) The Pausicoo — (xii.) The Pantimathi — (xiii.) The 
Diuitio. 5. Very obscure tribes of the Western and Central districts — (i.) 
The Ijasonians — (ii.) The Cabalians — (iii.) The Hygennes or Hytennes — 
(iv.) The Ligyos — (v.) The Orthocorybaiites — (vi.) The Paricanians of the 
tenth s.atrapy. 

1. Tni: provinces of the Persian Empire may lie divided most con- 
veniently into the Eastern, tlio "Western, and the Central. Accepting 
the account of the extent and divisions of the empire given by 
Herodotus in his Third Book, wo may say that tho Western Pro- 
vinces contained tho six satrapies with which the historian com- 
mences his list ; — that the Eastern were composed of seven satrapies, 
which were tho seventh, the twelfth, the fonrteenth, the fifteenth, 
the sixteenth, the seventeenth, and the twentieth; — and that the 
Central consisted of the remainder.' The lines of demarcation upon 


* The eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, thirteenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
(see Herod, iii. 90-94), 
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wHcli such, a division is based are not artificial or arbitrary, but 
strongly marked in nature, being no other than those two great 
barriers whereby the Persians and their immediate neighbours were 
shut in on the right hand and on the left — the low sandy desert of 
Arabia and Syria towards the west, and towards the east the 
elevated salt desert which occupies the whole centre of the modern 
Iran. By these natural banters the Persian Empii-e was physically 
divided for two-thirds of its width, and we have only artificially to 
prolong the lines thus gained a short distance towards the north, 
in order to complete the separation here indicated. 

2. The geographical position of the principal races inhabiting 
what are here called the ‘Western Provinces has been approxi- 
mately determined in the earlier portions of this work, more 
especially in the Essay ‘ On the Physical and Political Geography 
of Asia Minor. The tribes and nations of the Central Provinces 
from Armenia southwards, have also received their full share of 
attention.^ But the nations of the cast, and the numci'ous I’accs 
occupying the more northern portion of the central tract, lying 
as they did at the verge of the empire, remote alike from the 
Greeks and from the chief Asiatic powers, and thus inlaying a 
very subordinate part in Persian history, have been but seldom 
mentioned hitherto, and have never been made the subject of 
sustained consideration. It is proposed now, in order to complete 
the review of the tribes inhabiting the Persian Empire, which 
has been commenced and carried on in the two Essays whereto 
allusion has just been made, to give some account of the northern 
and eastern races, of their position and limits, and — so far as can 
be done without unduly extending this essay — of their history. At 
the same time the reader’s attention will be dii’eotcd to certain 
obscure tribes belonging to the central and western provinces, which 
were omitted from the former review on account of their com- 
parative insignificance. 

3. The number of tribes mentioned by Herodotus as inhabiting 
the . seven eastern sati'apics is tw'cnty ; or, if we include tribes not 
expressly mentioned in the list of the satrapies, but known other- 
wise to belong to this region, twenty-three. Of these, however, there 
are two — ^the IJtii and the Myci — ^whose proper position is in the 

“ Vol. i. Essay ii. pp. 374-387. adjacent countries, vol. i. Essay ix. 

® Especially in the Essay on the pp. 54-9-552. 

Geography of Mesopotamia and the 
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central district/ and wlio have thus already been noticed. The 
eastern tribes are therefore twenty-one in nnmber, viz., the Hyrca- 
nians, the Parthians, the Chorasmians, the Sogdians, the Arians, 
the Bactrians, the iEgli, the Sacje, the Caspians, the Sagartii, the 
Sarangians, the Thamanceans, the Pactyans, the Sattagydians, the 
Gandarians, the Dadica^, the Aparytaj, the Caspeiri, the Indians, 
the Paricanians, and the Ethiopians of Asia. These tribes will be 
considered seriatim. 

(i.) The Hyreanians. — This people is mentioned by Herodotus 
only twice,® and each time in a connection which does but little 
towards fixing their exact locality. In Book iii. they occur among 
the five nations to whom the water of the river Aces is dispensed 
by the Great King, and are thus associated with the Chorasmians, 
the Parthians, the Sarangians, and the Thamanroans. The exact 
position which they occupy in this list is between the Chorasmians 
and the Parthians ; and their territory might therefore be expected 
to lie adjacent to Parthia and Chorasmia. Subsequent writers 
fix it to the south-eastern comer of the Caspian — the modern 
province of Asterahad — from which point they extend it somewhat 
variously. Strabo assigns to Hyrcnnia a largo portion of the low 
plain cast of tlio Caspian, even carrying it beyond the O.xus (Jyhi'm) 
river.® Jfcla brings it round to the west of the same sea, and makes 
the Hyi’caniaiis border on the Iberians and the Albanians.'^ There 
can however be little doubt that the true heart of the country Tvas 
always the region about Astcrabad,® where the district and riyer of 
Gurgaur still retain the appellation of the old inhabitants.® It was 


^ See the of the Satrapies at 
the end of vol, ii. Tlie position there 
given to the Utii depends on their 
identification with tlie Uxians ot 
Stmbo and Arrian (supra, IBook iii. 
ch. 93, note *). The rutiya of the 
Behistnn Inscription (col. iii. par. 5), 
though regarded as a district of l^ersia 
Proper, seems, from its connection 
with Arachosia (par. 9), to have Iain 
considerably more to the east. The 
Myci too, if regarded as the Malca of 
the Inscriptions, who are united with 
the Sacans and Arachosians, would 
appear to have liad a more eastern 
emplacement tlian that assigned them 
in the map. They may have occu- 
pied not only tiie part of the coast 


opposite Cape I^Iaccta (Jfus.veldon?), 
hut a con.siderablo iJortion of the 
moilci’D MeJiran, which seems still to 
retain a trace of their name. 

'■ Herod, iii. 117, and vii. 02, ad fin. 

^ Strab. xi. p. 71-2. Polybius makes 
the Oxua the boundary (x. 48}. 

^ He Sit. Orb. iii. 5. 

See especially Strab. xi. pp. 742- 
744 j Arrian, E^, Alex. iii. 23 ; Isidor. 
Char. p. 7 ; Agatbem. ii. 6 ; Plin. H. 
N. vi, 16; Ptolem. vi. 19; Q. Curt, 
vi. 4, &o, 

® This district has been well de- 
scribed by Mr. Fraser (Nan'ative of a 
Journey into Khorassan, ch. xxiii. 
pp. 599-602). It consists of a single 
richly-wooded and most lovely valley 
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from the passage of Alexander through this country, where for the 
first time ho came in sight of the Caspian, that that sea acquired in 
the pages of his historians the title which is preferred by Strabo, 
Polybius, Agathemer, and moat of the later geographers, of “ the 
Hyrcanian Sea.”^® The limits of Hyrcania are not very easy to 
determine. Its natnral boundary on the north seems to have been 
the rocky range which shuts in on that side the valley of the 
Attruh ; on the east it may have reached as far as the COth or 61st 
degree of longitude ; while on the south it was probably confined 
within the outermost of those parallel ranges of hills which 
stretch from the south-east angle of the Caspian to the Hindoo-Koosh 
near Cabul. The Chorasmians probably bordered the Hyreanians 
on the north, the Parthians on the south, while on the east they 
may have come in contact Avith the Arians of Herat, and with the 
Dadicas, or possibly with the Bactrians. They were clearly an 
ancient Arian race, their country being included (under the name 
of YehrlMna) among the earliest of the Arian settlements in the 
Zondavesta, their ethnic appellation being significative in the Arian 
languago,^^ and the names in use among them being traceable to 
Arian roots.^^ They at no time attained to any distinction,^* military 
or other, and disappear from history shortly after the time of 
Alexander.^® 

(ii.) The Parthians are mentioned by Herodotus in three places : 

(into whiohonly Bmall glens open from in liis formal account of all the known 
the sides), gradually widening as it seas (i. 3), has the expression 17 'TpKa> 

descends towards the verdant plain of via fjroi Kaarnla BaKafftra, 

Asterabad, and finally entering tho See vol. i. p. 557. 

plain in about long. 54° 40'. Tho Ibid. p. 700, § vii., note 

Gurgdn river flows into the Caspian, a Ibid, note ®. The root carta in 

little to the north of its south-east their chief city Zaclracarta (Arrian, 
angle, falling into the bay of Astera- iii. 25), is probably tho Persian gherd^ 

bad. Compare the descriptions of which is found in such names as 

Strabo (17 8 * 'TpKovla <r<l>6Bpa ^IBai/xtav Demhghcrd, Vela^glun'df &c. Of course 
Kal Kat rb irAeov ireSiay, xi. it is also tlie Armenian certa, found in 

p. 741), and Airian (Kfiva* ^ "TpKavia Tigrajwcerta. 

apiffrep^ rijs ^5ou iirl Quintus Curtins calls them **a 

SaKTpa ^epovffTjs' /col rij /xbv bpesiv warlike nation*' (gens bcllicosn, vi. iv. 
eaeeipyertu SocreVi koI rp Sk § 15), and remarks upon thoir cavalry 

vedlov a 8 r^s KaB'fiKei t€ ^irl r^v fi€~ as “excellent** (tii. ii. § 0). But tbey 
yd\7iv T^v ToJJrp BdKaffaav, Exp, Alex. do not seem to have really offered any 
iii. 23). * serious resistance to Alexander (cf. 

Strabo uses both names (xi. p. 740, Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 23.25). 

&c.), but most commonly adopts the Their countiy is, Iiowcvcr, still 

later title. Polybius knows only the found under its old name of Hyrcania 
later (v. 44, 48, and 55). Agathemer (Urkanieh) in Yaout (ab. a.d. 1250- 
uses the earlier most frequently, but 1300). 
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first, as joined in the same satrapy with the Chorasmians, the Sog- 
dians, and the Arians of Herat; “ secondly, as obtaining a share of 
the waters of the river Aces, in common with the Chorasmians, 
Hyrcanians, Sarangians, and Thamanoeans ; thii’dly, as united 
with the Chorasmians, under one and the same commander in the 
army of Xerxes-^® These notices all tend to place them towards the 
north-eastoru frontier ; hut the second alone is of use in definitely 
fixing their position. They there occur hetween the Hyreamans and the 
Sarangians ; and this seems to have been exactly their proper locality. 
They dwelt along the southern flank of the Elburz range, in the 
district now called Atah, or “ the Skirt,” a district 1® capable of a 
high cultivation, and strewn with the ruins of magnificent cities, but 
now nearly a desert. Their western limit is said to have boon the 
Caspian Gates,®® while their eastern was the territory of the Allans 
(Heratees) ; on the north they had the Hyrcanians for neighbours ; 
on the south they melted into the great desert of Khorassan, beyond 
which, on the Saroot-rnd, or river of Suhzmvur, wore the Sarangians.' 
This location agrees perfectly with all the notices of good authorities. 
The lists of Darius join Pai'thia with Sarangia, Aria, and Sngartia,® 
while a part of the uairative of the Behistun Inscriptiou unites it 
closely with Hyrcaniai® Again, Alexander’s historians relate that at 
the time of his expedition it was under the government of the same 
satrap with Hyrcania.* Strabo ® and Pliny are more distinct, and 
thoroughly in accordance. The notice of the latter is particularly 
clear and valuable : — “ As regards the Parthians,” he says, “ Parthia 
has always been the country lying at the foot of the mountains 
which we have so often mentioned, whereby all those nations are 
encompassed. It is bounded on the east by the Arians, on the south 


Herod, iii. 93. 

« Ibid. iii. 117. 

Ibid. vii. fiC. 

“ Supra, vol. i. p. 557. Hr. Fraser 
gives the following description of this 
district : — “ These mountains (the El- 
burz), although they present to the 
desert their loftiest face, still sweep 
down in a manner so gradual near 
their base, as to afford, in the valleys 
and ravines they include, as well as at 
their feet, a ejuantity of '‘rich land, 
watered by numerous rivulets, which 
once was well peopled and cultivated. 
This strip of country has been tei’med 
by the natives the Attoch, a 'wcu'd sig- 


nifying * a skirt * as of a garment ; and 
it contained the considomlilo towns of 
Nissa, Abiverd, Diroom, llchineh, with 
their dependant villages, all of which 
avo now in ruins.” (Journey into 
Khorussau, p. 2-15). 

™ Strab. xi. p. 719. 

^ Compare Ftolom. vi. Strab. xi, 
p. 761 ; Agathem. ii. 6, &c. 

^ Supra, Book iii. ch. 94, note 

® Col. ii. par. 16 (supra, App. 
Book iii. Essay iv. note (C). 

^ Arrian, Exited. Alex. iii. 23. Alex- 
ander himself continued the union 
(ibid. iii. 22). 

® See Strab. xi. pp. 749, 750. 
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by Cannania and Ariana, on the west by the Pratitee (?), who are a 
race of Medes, and on the north by the Hyrcanians.”® The only 
difficnlty here is the extent sonthwards, which is carried somewhat 
farther than by most writers. 

The Partbians were one of the most important of the tribes 
included within the limits of the Persian Empire. They appear 
to have belonged to the primitive race of Scyths,’ whom the Arian 
immigrants had in general exterminated or reduced to subjection. 
By some peculiar inherent strength they preserved themselves intact 
while their kindred elsewhere was absorbed or perished ; and 
patiently biding their time succeeded, after the lapse of about five 
centuries, in exchanging situations with their masters. The estab- 
lishment of the Parthian kingdom of the Arsacidee inverted the 
position of the old Scythic race and their Arian conquerors, giving 
predominance to barbarism over comparative civilisation, and sub- 
jecting Western Asia, from the Euphrates almost as far as the 
Indus, to the oppressive yoke of a coarse and rude people. The 
Parthian conquests were very gradually effected; and some of them 
were maintained only for a short period. We possess no clear 
account of the extent and arrangement of their empire ; but the 
“ Parthian Stations” of the native writer Isidore of Charax (who 
lived about b.c. 150) show that it reached from the Euphrates to 
the AfEghan mountains ; and there is reason to believe that in the 
most flourishing period it extended over the greater portion of 
Western Asia. The route which Isidore describes passed through 
nineteen districts,* viz., Mesopotamia (which included Babylonia), 
Apolloniatis, Chalonitia, Media, Oambadena, Media Superior, Media 
Rhagiana, Choarena, Comisena, Hyrcania, Astahena, Parthyena (or 
Parthia Proper), Apavarcticena, Margiana, Aria, Anava, Zarangiana 
or Drangiana, Sacastana, and Arachosia. The struggles of the 
Parthians against Rome, the defeat of Crassus, their losses in the 


* H. N. vi. 25. " Quod ad Parthos 

attiuet, semper fuit Parttiia in radi- 
oibns montiuiD. ssepins dictoram, qni 
omnes eas genteB pTaBtezant. Habet 
ab ortiL Ar ipfl, a meridie Garmaniam 
et Arianos, ab oceano Fratitaa MedoSy 
a septemtrione Hyreanoa/' Com- 
pare Isidor. Char. p. 7, where Par- 
thyene evidently repreaents this eame 
diatriot. 

^ See Tol. i. pp. 675, 676. The name 
VOL. IV. 


of the Parthian whoni Alexander made 
satrap, which was Amminapea (Arr. 
Exp. Al. iii. 22) or Kenapis (Q. Curt, 
vi. 4, ad 6n.). is decidedly more 
Scythic than Arian. 

® Mans. Parth. pp. 1, 2, PUn- (H. 
N. vi. 25), and Solinns (Folyhiat. c. 
59), say that the nnmber of the pro- 
vinces was eighteen ; but they do not 
enumerate them. 


0 
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reign of Trajan, their subsequent recovery of all that they had lost 
from A-drian, and their final re-auhjection by the Persians, are well- 
known cii'cuDistances in their history, and scarcely require more 
than a passing notice. They maintained their independence for 476 
years (from b.c. 250 to a.d. 226) ; and during this period, which 
coincided with the acme of Rome's greatness, wore almost the only 
enemy that she feared, or at whose hands she suffered serious 
defeats. On the conquest of Arsaces XXX. (Artabanns IV.) by 
Artarerxes, the son of Sassan, the empire of the Parthians ceased ; 
and with its disappearance we lose all trace of their existence as 
a nation. 

(iii.) The Cliorasmians were a primitive Arian race,* as is 
evident from the mention of their country {Kliairizao) among the 
earliest settlements of that people.® They seem in the time of 
Herodotus to have occupied the low desert north of Hyrcania, 
which is still called “the desert of Kluiresm.”^ This position 
entirely suits all the early notices. The fourth Fargard of the 
Vendidad joins Khairizao with Haroyit (Aria), Qv,gdha (Sogdiana), 
and Merv (Margiana).‘ The lists of Darius unite it with Aria, 
Bactria, Sogdiana, and Sarangia.® Herodotus attaches it to 
Hyrcania, Parthia, Sogdiana, and Aria.' No situation harmonises 
these various statements so well as that above assigned to the 
country. It was probably bounded on the south by Hyrcania ; on 
the east by Sattagydia, Bactria, and Sogdiana; on the north by 
the desert between the Caspian and the Aral; on the west by 
the Caspian. Chorasmia was not visited by Alexander, since it 
had nothing to tempt him, and lay too much to the left of his 
route. It had by this time shaken off the Persian dominion, and 
was under a native king, Pharasmanes,^ who made overtures 
to Alexander which were favourably entertained. According to 
Arrian, this monarch stated that his dominions extended to the 
borders of Colchis and the country of the Amazons (!), and offered 


* See vel. i. Essay xi. p. 700. 

' Biimonf s Conunentaire sur le 
Yafiia, notes, p. oriii. 

^ Eraser’s ]^orassan, p. 2t2, and 
Appendix B. p. 58 ; Wilsen’s Ariana 
Antiqua, p. 129. Eor a description of 
this country, vide supra, vol i. p. 558, 
note “. 

' Bomouf, 1. 8. 0 . 


' See vol. ii. p. 487, note ®. 

' To Forihia, Sogdiana, and Aria, 
in the list of satrapies (iii. 93), to 
Hyrcania in the account of the river 
Aces (iii. 117), to Farthia in an 
especial way, in the account of the 
army of Xerxes (vii. 66). 
f Arrian, Exped. Alex. iv. 15. 
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to conduct Alexander to those parts ; bnt how the boast was under- 
stood does not appear ; and there is no evidenee to show that 
Chorasmia ever rcaehed northward further than the latitude of the 
Sea of Aral. Strabo indeed includes the Chorasmians among the 
Sacse and Massagctse ; but still he seems to make them hoi’der upon 
Bactria and Sogdiana,® so that his evidence does not really conflict 
with that of the earlier writers. Ptolemy places them in Sogdiana. 
on the hanks of the O-xus.” By his time they had evidently become 
a very unimportant tribe. 

The Chorasmians cannot be said to have a history. Notliing 
definite is known of them after the time of Alexander.^ It is 
probable that they formed a part of the semi-Greek Bactrian king- 
dom (founded n.c. 254)> perished under the attacks of the 
nomade races from the north, by whom that kingdom was over- 
thrown. 

(iv.) The Sogdians, like the Hyreanians and the Chorasmians, 
were an Arian race. Their country, called Qugdha in the Zenda- 
vesta, is the vei'y earliest of the Arian settlements.^ It lay next to 
Bactria, which it always follows in the lists of Darius,® being 
separated from it (according to Eratosthenes '•) by the Oxus. Sog- 
diana was represented by him as extending from the Oxus 
(Jyhun) to the Jaxartes (8yMn), being bounded on the north by 
Scythia, and on the south by Bactiua. Eastward it appears to have 
reached as far as the Bolor range, while westward it may perhaps 
have extended to the Aral. This region is still called the Vale 
of Soghd by the Mahometans.® Its ancient capital, Maracanda,® is 
continued in the modern city of Sa/marhaiid ; and in general 
position and extent it may be regarded as nearly corresponding 
to the present kingdom of Bokhara. The Sogdians are by most 


® Strab. xi. p. 747. ToS Se rav 

Mao'trcryeTui' Kal twv ioKuy ^dvovs Hal 
ol 'Aniffioi Kal ot Xapdfffiioij fls ovs 
airt ray BaKrpiavwv Hal tuv icySiOvay 
e^vye XvirafieyTis, 

® Geogiaph. vi. 12. 

’ The great Kharesmion empire, 
which was destroyed by Genghis Khan 
about A.D. 1224, gave to the name 
Chorasmia or Kharesm, a glory pre- 
viously unknown to it. This empire 
derives its ordinary designation from 
the capital city Kharesm (or Urgunge^ 
which had kept the old name of the 


country. But it may be questioned 
whether the people had really any 
close connection with the ancient Cho- 
rasmiau race. 

® It is the first settlement occupied 
after the primitive abode of the race 
(Arijanem vaejd). Sec above, vol. i. 
p. 699. [Curiously enough the word 
means “first” or “head” in tlie 
Hamitic Babylonian. — IE. C. H.] 

® Supra, vol. ii. p. 4S7, note 

* Ap. Strab. xi. p. 748. 

“ SoeWilson’sAriana Antiqna,p. 129. 

® See Arrian, Exped. Alex. iii. 30. 
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writers connected in a very special way with the Bactrians ; ^ and 
it may be suspected that at an early period the two provinces were 
united in a single satrapy. The nations strongly resemble one 
another;® but the Sogdians are of a coarser type, and in military 
reputation fall short of their neighbours. Still they ofEered a 
respectable resistance to the army of Alexander,® and were among 
the last of the tribes reduced by him before he quitted Bactria 
to attack the Indians.* Sogdiana formed a part of the Bactrian 
kingdom which arose out of the mins of Alexander’s empire, and 
became thenceforth merged in that country, whose fortunes it 
followed. 

(v.) The Arians. It has heen already noticed* that the specific 
name of this trihe was in reality quite distinct from the general 
ethnic title of Arian, which belonged to the Bactrians, the Medes, 
the Persians, the Hyreanians, the Chorasmians, the Sogdians, the 
Sarangians, and to many other nations. There is an initial h in the 
one case which is wanting in the other, and there is further a root- 
letter M or in the special which has no correspondent in the 
general name ; bat though the resemblance of appellation appears 
to be accidental, there is no reason to doubt that the people in 
question were a branch of the great Arian stock. Their country 
is found, under the name of Haroyu, in the Zcndavesta, among the 
earliest Arian settlements, in conjunction with Sogdiana, Margiana, 
and Chorasmia. They are always classed with Arian races — ^in the 
Inscriptions with the Sarangians, the Bactrians, and the Choras- 
mians ; * in Herodotus with the Sogdians and the Bactrians ; * in 
Strabo ® and Isidore of Charax ' with the Margians. The modern 
Heratees, who inherit their name, are probably in some measure 
their descendants ; and they are certainly an Arian people. 

The Aria of Herodotus does not appear to have been an extensive 
tract. It was probably bounded by Parthia upon the west, by 
Chorasmia upon the north, by Sattagydia and the country of the 
Dadicse and Aparytas on the east, and by the Thamanroans upon the 
south. Strabo gives it a length of 2000, with a breadth of only 

' Compare Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 8 , 
iv. 1 and 17 ; Strab. xi. pp. 747, 748 ; 

Plin. H. N. vi. 17 j Agatbemer, ii. 6 5 
Q. Curt. HI. ii. § 9, &o, 

* Strabo aays, Ti fiiv mhaihy oi iroAt 
Bte^epov rois fiiots Kal rots BBetri tup 
yo/idSuy at rc SoySutrol Kal oi Baucrpiayol, 
fiucpBy S* 8pus ^peptBrepa ^y ri rwy Boic- 


Tpiayuy, 

> Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 30, iv, 1, &c. 

* Ibid. iv. 18, 19. 

* Supra, vol. i. p. 699. 

® Supra, vol. ii. p. 487, note 

* Herod, iii. 93, and vii. 66. 

‘ Strab. xi. pp. 750, 751. 

* Mans. Farth. pp. 7, 8 . 
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300 stades,' extending it along tlie soathern flank of tlie mountain 
chain which here bounded Bactriana (the Paropamism), probably 
from about Ohorian to the sources of the Arius river (the modern 
Meri-rud'). Ptolemy inclines it, apparently, a little more to the 
west ; ® but in the main agrees with Strabo. There can be little 
doubt that these Arlans occupied the southern skirts of the Elburz 
range, and the fertile country between that range and the desert, 
immediately to the east of the Parthians,® extending thence along 
the valley of the Seri-i'ud to some distance above Herat ; but their 
exact bounds on either side it is impossible to determine.^ They 
have never been a distinguished people ; but they offered a stout 
resistance to Alexander,® and appear at that time to have consti- 
tuted a distinct satrapy.® 

(vi.) The Bactrians are the most distinguished of all the tribes on 
the north-eastern frontier. Various stories have come down to us 
attesting the belief of the Greeks in the power and importance of 
Bactria during the Assyrian period ; * but no great value can be 
attached to these tales, which are probably devoid of any historic 
foundation.® The Zendavesta however shows that the Arians settled 


^ Sfcrab. xi. p. 7S1. 

* Geograph, vi. 17. 

® Ptolemy bounds Aria on the west 
by Parthia and Oarmania (1. s, c.). 
But this is because he extends Car- 
mania so as to inclnde in it almost the 
whole of the desert. Strabo, proceed- 
ing eastward from the Caspian, de- 
scribes Aria directly after Pm'thio. 
Isidore of Charax has two districts 
between thorn, Apavarctiefeneand Mar- 
giana (pp. 7, 8). But Apavarotiocne 
was a part of Parthia (Ptol. vi. 5), and 
llargiana bounded Aria upon the north 
(ibid. oh. 17). 

' The heart of Aria was probably 
always the country about Herat. 
This is “ a rich woU-waterod valley, 
the length of which is about 30 miles, 
and the breadth 15, the whole being 
covered with villages and gardens.” 
Here, “ besides abnndance of the finest 
fruit-trees, the mulberry -bush is cul- 
tivated to a great extent, for rearing 
silk- worms; wheat and barley are 
plentiful ; pasture of the best quality 
abounds in the mountains, and all the 
necessaries of life ore cheap and 


plentiful. The assafeetida plant grows 
in great quantities upon the plains and 
hills all around the city.” (Eraser’s 
Khorassan, Appendix B., pp. 80-32. 
Compare Perrier’s Caravan Journeys, 
p. 139, and p. 165). 

® Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 25 and 2S. 

® Ibid. ch. 25. 

* Diodorus, apparently following 
Ctesias, makes Hinus march into 
Baotria and contend, for some time 
doubtfully, with its king Oxyartes 
(ii. 6), who is finally reduced by Semi- 
ramis. Justin (i. 2) and Cephalion 
(Fr. 1) have the same story, bat call 
the king Zoroaster, and identify him 
with the founder of the Magian re- 
ligion. Again, Diodorus makes the 
success of Arbaces, in his attack on 
Nineveh, depend mainly on the assist- 
ance which he receives from the 
Bactrians, who have been summoned 
to aid the Ninevites, but join their 
assailants (ii. 26, et seqq. Compare 
vol. i p. 401.) 

^ It is noticeable, however, that the 
Persian traditions made Bactra their 
earliest capital, in the times anterior 
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in fhe country at a very early date : ® and there can be no doubt 
that the historical Bactrians were of that remarkable race.’ They 
are spoken of as a powerful people in the time of Cyrus, who looked 
upon their subieotion as a matter which he could not safely intrust 
to his lieutenants.® The Persians always regarded them as among 
the brave.st and most warlike of tho nations whereof their empire 
was composed ; ’ and the Bactrian satrapy seems to have been con- 
sidered as a sort of royal appanage.’ In the final struggle of the 
Persians against Alexander, tho Bactrians played a very conspicuous 
part ; = and it was no doubt as much owing to the energies of the 
I’ace as to the advantages of position, that the Greek governors 
appointed by the Scleucidaj were able to assort their independence, 


to Kei Kliosrn or Cyrus ; and tliat I 
Ceneral Femer observed among tho 1 
ruins, bricks with enneiform inscrip- 1 
tions (Caravan Journeys, p. 207). 1 

“ Supra, vol. i. p. 097. Tlie Bac- ' 
triana are also celebrated under tho ! 
name of Balih'ka.®, in tho early legends 
of tho Hindoos (Wilson’s Ariana 
Antiqna, p. 125) j but these do not 
reach much beyond tho 3rd or 4lli 
century n.c. No satisfactory moaning 
has yet been found for the name 
Bactria. Bnrnonf (Comment, p. cxii.) j 
derived it from a Zend word, epnltoro, ; 
which me.m.s “ north.” But Bactria is j 
only c.a]]ed by a name .at all closely j 
resembling this in the Armenian geo- 
graphy, which is not likely to have 
preserved the real Zend title. The | 
true ethnic root is probably only | 
Balih, the -ili of tho Zondavnsta, the 1 
-frisk of tho Achacmenian tablets, and ‘ 
tho -Tpfo of the Greeks being mere i 
locative suffixes. But what Bakh I 
moans is uncertain at present. ITaug 
makes it equivalent to kef/kfff which in ' 
Zend is “fortunate.” (Vide supra, 
-App. Book vi. Note A, sub too. Ba- 
G.SUS ; and compare Bunsen's Philo- 
sophy of History, vol. iii. p. 480.) 

’ Supra, vol. i. p. 698. 

® Herod, i. 1,53. Ctesias professed 
to relate some of the circumstances of 
this war (Persic. § 2) ; but no de- 
pendence can be placed on his narra- 
tive. 

’ The Bactrians were among the 


troops selected by Mardonins on the 
retreat of Xerxes (Uerod. viii. 113). 
They held the left wing at Arbela 
(Ai'rian, Exp. Al. iii. 11), whore they 
greatly distinguished themselves (ibid, 
c. 13; Q. Curt. IV. XV. § IS). Arrian 
(Pcripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 37), if it bo 
he, calls them iiaxifxiraTov iBvos. 
Strabo regards them as similar in 
character to the Scythians (xi. pp. 
752, 753), and Q. Curtins thus de- 
scribes tlicir habits ; — “ Sunt autem 
Bactriani inter illas gentes promptis. 
simi ; horridis ingeniis, multumque a 
Persarum luxu abbori'cntibns, siti 
hand procul Scytharum bellicosissima 
gente, et rnpto vivere assucta : sem- 
perquo in arinis errant ” (Vit. Alex. 
IV. vi. § 3). 

' According to Ctesias (Bxc. Per. § 
8), Bactria, Choiasmia, Parthia, and 
Carmania, were conferred by Cyrus 
upon his second son, Tanyoxarces 
(=Smerdis). Afterwards, in the 
reign of Xerxes, wo find his brother 
Masistes ill possession of tho Bactrian 
satrapy (Herod, ix. 113). Again, 
upon the death of Xerxes, it appears 
that another brother, Hystaspes, had 
received the government (Diod. Sic. 
xi. 69). Dadarses, however, the 
satrap of Bactria under Darina Hys- 
taspes (Beh. Inscr. col. iii. par. 3), 
was not, so far as we know, of' the 
royal house. 

’ Arrian, Exp. Ad. iii. 29, iv. 17 and 

22 . 
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and to establish a Bactrian kingdom, which certainly continued for 
above a century. In the course of time they have yielded to the 
flood of Tatar immigration, ever pressing southward from the Asiatic 
steppes ; but in the non-Tatar population of the countiy about 
Balkh, whose language is decidedly Arian,'’ we probably have the 
representatives and descendants of the great Bactrian nation. 

The geographic<al limits of Bactria are for the most part well 
marked and defined. Sogdiana bounded it on the north, being 
separated from it by the Oxus or Jyhitn, river ; * the Sazarah moun- 
tains (called anciently Paropamisus “) was its limit upon the 
south ; ® on the west it was probably bounded by Chorasmia or the 
great desert of Kharesm ; ’ while on the east it was shut in by the 
snowy chain of Bolor, which unites the Tldanelian with the Hindoo- 
Koosh. Thus it included Badalixlian and Kooiulooz, as well as the 
Balkh district, to which the ancient name still attaches. It was a 
country of varied character and multiform products. On the east 
and south, extending to the summits of lofty mountain-ranges — 
while on the north it descended into the flat of the 0.xus valley, 
and on the west melted into the low sandy desert of Kharesm — it 
had every species of soil and every variety of climate.® Its capital, 

® Seo Professor Muller’s ‘ Languages • Murgaub and the Hcri-rnd, which is 
of the Seat of War ’ (1st cd.), p. 33. j now known ns the Svfeid Koh or 

^ Strnb. xi. p. Vo3 j Ptoloin. vi. White Mountain (Fei’rier, p. 339). 

11, 12. I ’ Ptolomy (vi. 11) bounds it on the 

® Or Paropanisus, according to some ; west by Margiana, or the country 
authors. 'I’he word seems first to watered by the Murgaub, the ancient 
occur in the Babylonian transcript of district of Merv ; but the desert of 

the Behistun Inscription, where under Kharesm extends further east than 

the form Paruparaesanna, it represents the Murijaub, and must have been at 

and replaces the Persian Qadara or all times the natural frontier in this 
Gandana (see Sir H. Ilawlinson’s direction. 

Babylonian Text of Behistun Insorip- ® Q. Cnrtius thus describes Bactria: 
tion, p. XX.). “Bacirianie terim multiplex et voria 

® It appears from tho travels of nntnra est. Alibi multa arbor, et vitis 
General Perrier, that no fewer than largos mitesque fructus alit. Solnnt 
fom’ ranges of mountains, only slightly pingne crobri fontes rigant ; qusc 
divergent, separate between tho low mitiora sunt frumento cousomntnr, 
country towards the Oxns, and the emtera armentornm pabulo cednnt. 
flat region of Seistan, towards Girisk Magnam deinde partem ejusdem terrse 

and Fnrrah. (Caravan Jonrnoys, pp. steriles arense tenent. Squalida sio- 

230, 234, 338, and 347 ; and compare citato regio non homincm, non fmgem 

the map.) It is the second of these, alit ; qnnm vero venti a jPontico mori . 

as one proceeds from north to sooth, spirant, quicquid sabuli in campis 
that is here regarded as the main jacet, conveiTunt : quod nbi onmn- 

range. This is the monntain-chain latnm est, magnomm collinm procnl 

dividing between the valleys of the species est, omniaqne pristini itiueris 
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Bactra, is represented by the modern Balkh, which is now mostly in 
rums, bnt bears ample traces of it ancient splendonr.^ 

(vii.) The j®gli are mentioned by Herodotus in one passage only, 
wherein they appear as neighbours of the Bactrians.‘ There is no 
trace of them either in the Inscriptions or in the ZendaTesta. Pos- 
sibly they are the Augali * of Ptolemy, whom he places upon the 
Jasartes, and therefore the people intended in the passage of the 
Paschal Chronicle which speaks of Alexandria Eschata as being 
eif Aiyulots. ‘ Or they may be identified with the .^geli of Stephen, 
who seem to be the Gfilse of Strabo, and the Gelse or Geli of other 
authors, the inhabitants of the Modern Ghildn.^ In this case we 
may suspect that they were Arians, since Stephen’s .ZEgeli are 
“ a Median people.” “ It is impossible to fix their locality in the 
time of Herodotus. 

(viii.) The Sacie. — It is very difficult to locate with any certainty 
the Sacffi of Herodotus. In his notices they are generally connected 
with the Bactrians,^ upon whom, therefore, it is natural to suppose 
that they adjoined ; but on which side he intended to place them it 
is not easy to determine. Their conjunction in the list of the 
satrapies with certain Caspians * might lead us to locate them upon 
the lower Oxus, in the region between that river and the Caspian 
Sea (the modern Khauat of Khiva ) ; and this position would suit 
exactly the notice of Hellanions,® who derives the title of Amyrgii, 
by which a portion of the Persian Sacee were certainly distin- 
guished,^*’ from a tract called “ the Amyrgian plain," which they 
inhabited. But on the other hand, it must be remarked, first, that 
this region has with good reason been already assigned to the 
Chorasmians,^^ who were certainly not Sacee ; secondly, that the 


vo6tif;ia intereunfc” (Vit. Alox. vi. it . 
§ 26, 27). “The language of the 
most graphic Trritor,” says Sir A. 
Bams, “ could not delineate this coun- 
try with greater exactness ” (Bokhara, 
Tol. i. p. 245) . A detailed account of 
the whole region will be found in 
Ferrier (pp. 197-230). 

’ See Ferrier’a Caravan Journeys, 

pp. 206-208. 

® Herod, iii. 92, ad 6u. 

’ Geograph, vi. 12. 

* Vide supra, vol. ii. p. 486 note *. 

’ Strab. xi. p. 734 ; Pint. Vit. 
Pomp. 0 . 35; Plm. H. N. vi. 16; 
Ptol. vi. 2. 


Steph. Byz. ad toc . AiyiiXoi. 

’ Herod, i. 153, vii. 64, viii. 113, 
and ix. 113 ; compare Arrian, Exped. 
AI. iii 8. On the general subject of 
the Sacre, see below. Essay ii. 

® Herod, iii. 93. 

’ Fr. 171. ‘Aitipyiw, irfSloy SokSp. 

**• See Herod, vii. 64 fToiJToiir ti, 
lopToj iiciBtts ’A/tupylovs, Saxas 4 ki£\eoi') 
and compare the Nakhsh-i-Bustam 
Inscription (par. 3; infra, p. 250). 
where the Saka Sumava/rga are men- 
tioned. 

Supra, p. 194. 

Strabo indeed says, rou St rSv 
WatraryeTUP xal rSi' SokSi' tBpovs xol oi 
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Caspians joined witli the Sacans are not those from whom the sea 
derived its name,^ and therefore may have dwelt at any distance 
from it ; and, thirdly, that the Alexandrine geographers knew of 
no Sacte sonth of the Oxns.^ The country beyond the Jazartes is 
that usually assigned to them by these writers; but this cannot 
be the Saciaof Herodotus. It is too remote from Bactria ; and besides, 
Herodotus assigns it to the Massagetse,® who were not Scythians,* 
and were not subject to Persia.® There remain two tracts between 
which our choice lies : one is the district between the lower Ozus 
and the lower Jaxartes, which has been regarded above as a part of 
Sogdiana,® but which may possibly be the Sacia of Herodotus’ time. 
It is a low plain, like the country south of the Ozus, so as to answer 
the description of Hellanicus; audit approaches, if it does not 
adjoin, Bactria. This whole tract, however, except along the river- 
courses, is an arid desert, and can never have supported more than a 
very scanty population. The other is the region east of the Bolor 
range — the modem kingdoms of Kachgnr and TarJcand, the most 
western portion of Chinese Tartaiy. This seems to be the Sacia of 


'Arrictot (?) xal ol Xcupdtfuoi (xi. p. 

747) i but this statement is of littlo 
value. The Chorasmiuns could not be 
at once Massagetse (Arlans) and Sacse 
(Turanians) ; and if we must connect 
them with either, it should be with 
the former rather than with the latter 
people. 

* The Caspians, from whom the sea 
derived its name, are undoubtedly 
those whom Herodotus places in his 
11th satrapy (iii. 92). They dwelt 
towards its south-wesi angle, in the 
modem Ohilan (infra, p. 228). 

® Arrian’s Soyths (whom he identi- 
fies with the Sacaa, iii. 8) dwelt north 
of the Jaxartes (iv. 1 and 4). So the 
Sacce of Eratosthenes (ap. Strab. xi. p. 

748) , who are separated by the Jaxar- 
tes from the Sogdians. Strabo is less 
clear, but brings the Scythian con- 
querors of the Grasco-Bactrion king- 
dom diri T^s ircpaiar Tov ’lofdfiTOV tvs 
Kara Sdsas xal SavSiavoiis, k a r e 7- 
Xov Sdicai (ibid. p. 744). There 
were, of course, Sacse in Armenia, the 
SacesinsB of Arrian (Exp. Al. iii. 8), 
who adjoined on the Hedes and the 
Cadnsians (comp. Strab. vi. pp. 745, 


767, &o. j Hin. H. N. xi. 10 j and Ptol. 
v. 13). But these cannot be the SacGB 
whom Herodotus joined with the Bac- 
trians ; and indeed they are never 
called Sacse, but Sacesinse or Sacas- 
sani ; and their country is not Sacia, 
but SacBSsene. Strabo appears to 
regard these Scyths as a remnant of 
the invaders who hold dominion in 
Upper Asia for 28 years, but were 
subdued by Cyaxares (compare Strab. 
xi. p. 745 with Herod, i. 106). But 
perhaps they were really a remnant of 
the most ancient inhabitants of the 
country. 

* Herod, i. 201. 

* Ibid. ch. 216. The Hassa-Getse 
should by thoir name be Gotha (supra, 
vol. iii. p. 209). That they were 
Arians is shown by the name of their 
prince Spargapises (Herod, i. 211), 
which may be compared with the 
Spargapeithca of the A-gath-yrsi (ibid, 
iv. 78), and of the European Soyths or 
Scoloti (ib. ch. 76), whose Indo-Euro- 
pean character has been already 
proved (vol. iii. pp. 187-200). 

* Herod, i. 214. 

‘ Supra, p. 195. 
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Ptolemy’ and Curtins;® and at its eastern position and near 
approach to Grandaria and India accords with the place assigned to 
the Sacae (^Saka) in Darius’s lists, ® it is perhaps on the whole to he 
preferred to the other. The western and northern portions of this 
region are very mountainous, hut on the south and east it sinks down 
into a vast sandy plain or desert, which extends uninterruptedly 
from about long. 75° to long. 118° E. from Greenwich. 

The Sacoe of Persia were prohahly a Turanian race, or at least a 
population in which the Turanian element preponderated.'" They 
were among the host troops in the Persian armics,^^ their chief 
weapons being the how and the battle-axe.’® It appears that some 
time before the invasion of Alexander they had succeeded in detach- 
ing themselves from Persia, and completely establishing their 
independence, so that they fought at Arbcla, not as subjeets, but as 
allies of Darius.’® Soon afterwards we find Sacans contending 
without dishonour with the army of Alexander ; and about a 
century later, tribes which bore the name subverted the Grasco- 
Bactrian kingdom,’® and established their rule over the entire tract 
between the Aral and the Indus.’® They oven ventured to invade 


’Ptolemy’s Sacia, which ho in a 
marked way distinguishes from Scy- 
thia (vi. 13), lies cost of Sogdiana, 
and north of Mount Imaus the (Hima- 
laya). Compare JIarcian. Heracl. (p. 
2 , 5 ) : Tj iyrhs Tdyyov TroTojuoi) ’IrSiielj 
TTtpiopl^fTai airh jutp apKrajv T<j5 ^IpidO 
opei vapet rovs vnepKeifieyovs avrov 
Kal 'Sd.Kas. 

" Vit. Alex. VIII. iv. § 20. 

® See vol. ii. p, 487, note ". Darius, 
it will he seen, eonjoius Sacia, (1) with 
Gandaria and Sattagydia ; (2) with 
Gandaria and Mecia ; (3) with India. 

See vol. i, pp. G72, G73. This view 
is not incompatible with that main- 
tained in vol. iii. (Book iv. Essay ii. 
pp. 187-200) with respect to the 
ethnic character of the European 
Scyths. The term Scyth, or Sacan, 
is probably not a real ethnic name, 
bnt merely a title given to all no- 
mades, like the Ilyat of modem Persia, 
Prom the mere term Scyth, therefore, 
we cannot conclude anything as to 
the ethnic character of a people. [In 
the Babylonian transcripts of the 
Achmmenisn inscriptions, the term 


which replaces the Saka of the Per- 
sian and Scythic columns is Qimiri 
(query, Gomerites ? ) — a term which 
elsewhere in Babylonian always means 
"the tribes.” Compare tho Greek 
a\h6ipj;Koi. — H.C.R.] 

" They fought well at Marathon 
(Herod, vi. 113) ; they were included 
among the picked troops of Mardonius 
(ibid. viii. 113), and they distinguished 
themselves at Arkela (Air. Exp. AI. 
iii. 13). It is also to bo noted that 
they formed, together with the Medes 
and Persians, the marines of the Per- 
sian fleet (Hei-od, vii. 184-). 

Herod, vii. 64,. 

Arrian, Exp. Al. iii. 8. t'/irovro 
• - . • oix inrdiKooi .... oAAa Kark 
avfifiaxiav Aapefov. 

*■' Ibid. iv. 4. 

Strabo, xi. p, 745. See Dr. 
Smith’s GeograpHcal Dictionary, ad 
TOO. Bactetana. 

'• Of course these exploits are not to 
be assigned to the Persian Sacae only. 
The Sacae of the fifteenth satrapy 
were but the advanced guard of that 
great Scythic or Tiltar people which 
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India, tut wei’e repulsed with great loss (b.c. 66), ^ after which they 
fell under the dominion of the Parthians, and were finally absorbed 
in the kingdom of the Sassanidoe. 

(ix .) Tke Caspians are mentioned twice in tke list of tke satrapies 
— once in connection with the obscure tribes of the Pausic©, the 
Pantimathi, and the Darit© ; ^ and a second time in conjunction 
with the Sacao.® In the former passage there is reason to suppose 
that the inhabitants of a portion of the tract directly south of the 
Caspian Sea — from whom indeed it derived that name — are in- 
tended ; * in the latter it has been proposed to alter tho reading, 
substituting for Caspii either Casii,® or Caspeiri.® But this prac- 
tice of alteration in cases of difficulty, whore there is no variation 
in the MSS., is always dangerous ; and in the case before us the 
readings suggested are neither of them remarkably happy. The 
Casii are first mentioned in Ptolemy,’ and then they appear to bo 
placed in eastern Thibet, on the borders of China, far beyond the 
utmost limits to which the Persian cmifire can be thought to have 
extended. Tho Caspeiri, or people of Cashmere,® are loss remote, 
and they were probably Peisian subjects; but still they are not 
likely to have boon included in the same satrapy with the Sac©, 
whichever view we take of tho country occupied by that people.® 


has at all times hold undisputed swaj 
in the steppe countiy of central Asia. 
The Scythic influx of the first and 
second ceutui'ics before the Christian 
era was a movement begun probably 
iu the heart of Asia, and extending to 
a multitude of tribes besides those 
who had at one time boon subject to 
Persia (Strab. 1. s. c.). Its success 
was chiefly owing to the vast numbci's 
of tho invaders, wJio gradually won 
their way to the Paropainisus, wbcDce, 
in one line, they descended the valley 
of the Helmcnd to tho country about 
lake Zerrah — called from them Sacas- 
tene (Isid. Char. p. 8), which passed 
into 8egest(m (now Seistan ) — while in 
another they entered India and 
reached the mouths of the Indus, 
where they are placed by Ptolemy 
(vii. 1) and Arrian (Peripl. P. Eryth. 
p. 21, &G.). 

^ See Wilson’s Arian. Antiq. p. 302. 

^ Herod, iii. 92. ^ Ibid. ch. 93. 

< Vide infra, p. 228. 


5 Tho reading Casii was, I believe, 
first proposed by Larchcr, It was 
adopted by Pennell (Geogr. of Herod, 
p. 302), whence it jjassed to Beloc and 
the other translators. 

® This conjcciure was first made by 
Eeizius (Prof, ud Herod, p. xvi.), who 
supported it by the passage in 
Stephen, whore the third Book of 
Herodotus is made an .authority for 
Caspeirus as a city of the Parthians 
{Kdtnreiposj vdAts Tidp9afVf irpoirex^s 

'Hpd5oTos rpiT??). But tho cor- 
rection proposed w'ould not justify 
the citation, which really shows a 
reading of Kdorveipos for KotnrdTupos in 
Herod, iii. 102. 

^ Gcograph. vi. 15. 

® Vido iufm, p. 211. 

® Though Cashmere is not far from 
the territory of Kashgar and Yarlia-ndf 
yet, being completely separated from 
it by the highest ranges of tlio JJindoo- 
Kooshf it could scarcely fall into tho 
same satrapy. 
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On the whole it seems best to accept the reading as it stands, and 
to suppose that the Caspians, like so many other tribes in this 
part of Asia,^ were divided, part having proceeded westward into 
Gliilan and Masenderan, while part abode in more primitive settle- 
ments nearer the original seat of the Arian nation. It is im- 
possible, however, to locate the eastern branch otherwise than 
conjecturally. 

(x.) The Sugar tians (or Asagarta) were probably the principal 
people of the Great Desert of Iran, which extends from Kashan and 
Isfahan on the west, to the Saroot-nid, or river of Subzawur, on the 
east. They are placed by Herodotus in bis great central satrapy 
(the fourteenth), where they are conjoined with the Sarangians and 
Thamanieans on the one hand, the Utians and Mycians on the 
other.® This tract is only capable of bearing a vary sparse popu- 
lation ; ® and the Sargartians w'ere at no time a people of any great 
power or influence. It is rather surprising to find that they fur- 
nished to the army of Xerxes as many as 8000 troops (horsemen, 
armed with laseoes*), since, except on this occasion, they are 
scarcely found as a military nation. Their tribes appear to have 
been scattered and isolated. Darius, in one Inscription, * conjoins 
them with the Parthians ; in another," represents them as inhabit- 
ing a part of Media, Ptolemy places them immediately to the east 
of Zagros,^ while Stephen speaks of their occupying a peninsula 
projecting into the Caspian Sea.® By the other geographers they 
are unnoticed. Pi'obably their main locality in the early times was 
the southern skirt of the mountains from the Caspian Gates east- 
ward to about Shali/rud and Bostain, or the district immediately west 
of Parthia.® Prom this position they commanded all the northern 
portion of the Great Desert. Hence they had sent colonists to 
accompany the Persians in their great migration, who may have 
been the ancestors of Ptolemy’s Sagartians, immediately to the east 
of Xagros. If Stephen’s authority is allowed, we must suppose that 
the eastern Sagartians, being gradually driven from their country 


^ Ab the Mordiaiia, the Sagartians, 
the Gandariana, the AxachoBiana, and 
others. 

® Herod, iii. 93. 

® Supra, vol. i. pp, 663, 654. 

* Herod, vii. 85. 

5 The great inscription at Feraepo- 
lis. Vide enpra, vol. ii. p. 487, note ®. 

0 Eeh. Inscr. col. ii. par. 15 (snpra, 


App. Book iii. Hote C.) 

I Geograph, vi. 2. 
t Bteph. Byz. ad too. ^iarfaprla. 

® See Justin, xli. 1, where “ Sagar. 
tani” must be read for “Spartani.” 
(Here their name seems to remain in 
the modem Layird or Al Asgird, the 
appellation of a very ancient fort in 
these parts. — H. C. it.] 
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by the ParthiaiiB, found a refuge jn MazendeTcm, wbere tbey naiy 
have occupied the long promontory which forms the northern pro- 
tection of Asterahad Bay. 

The Arian character of the Sagartians has been proved in a 
former Essay.i They seem to have been a tribe very closely akin 
to the Medo-Peraic stock. Herodotus tells us that they resembled 
the Persians both in language and dress ; * and we find by the 
Behistun Inscription, that when a pretender to the crown of Sagar- 
tia rose up, he claimed it as a descendant from the Great Median 
prince Cyaxares.^ In war they served rather as a portion of the 
Persian contingent * than as a distinct people; and their omission 
from some important lists of the provinces ^ may be accounted for 
by their probable inclusion in Media. They are thought to have 
been connected with the Indian Asu-tis, and are regarded by some as 
the ancestors of the Scandinavian nations.® 

(xi.) The Sarangians. — Concerning the position of this people 
there can be little doubt. They are cleai’ly identical with the 
Zarangi, Zarangmi, or Drangm of Aman,’ the Drang® of Strabo® 
and Ptolemy,® who occupy the region directly south of Aria, bounded 
on the east by Araehosia, on the west by Oarmania, and on its 
own southern frontier by Gedrosia. They may be recognised in the 
ZaraJea of Darina’s Inscriptions,*® who are joined in the lists with 
the Parthians, the Arians, and the Aracliosians. Their name is 
derived by Bumonf ** from the Zend word Zarayo, or Zarwyarigh,, 
“sea,” a term which still attaches to the great lake into which the 
Hclmend empties itself, called Zerrah by the Persians.*® They were 

' Vol. i. Essay xi. p. 700. most be remembered that the Fersians 

“ Herod, vii. 85. could not articulate the n before a 

® Beh. Inscr. col. ii. par. 14, consonant, and therefore Raid Sadara 

* Herod. 1. s. o. f7reTfT(£x“’'o is rois for Gamlarin, Hiditsh for India, &c. 
Tleptras. ** Comraeutaire Bar lo Ya^na, p. 

® They arc omitted from the Behis- xcviii. [As, however, the ancient 
tnn and Naklish-i.Kustam lists, only Peraian word for sen ivas daraya, not 
appearing in the Persepolitan. (See zarmja, this derivation can scarcely be 
vol. ii. p. 487, note *). regarded as sound. — H. C. II.] 

® See Sir H. Rawliuson’s Voeabnlarj', “ Gon. Perrier says that this name 
ad voo. Asasari'a (p. 62). is “not known to the gi-oat majority 

’’ In some editions of Arrian (as the of Asiatics ’’ (Caravan Journeys, p. 

Tauohnitz) one form only is used, viz., 429), and that it is only found in old 

Drang® (Apdyyoi). But the MSS. Persian authors. The inhabitants of 

have in iii. 25, Zapiryyalot, in iii. 28, the surrounding country, according to 

^pdyycUf and in vi. 17, Zapj 77 oi. this writer, now call the lake Mechila 

“ Strab. XV. pp. 1023, 1025, &c. Seistan, “ the lake of ■'loistan,” or 

’ Geograph. vi. 19, &c. ifechila Soosiem, “ the hake of Boos- 

“ Snpia, vol. ii. p. 487, note It tem,” the great Persian hero. 
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probably the occupauts of tbe country round tbe lake, and to some 
extent of tbe banks of tbe streams wbicb flow into it from tbe east 
and north, as tbe Helmcnd, tbe Haroot-riid, tbe river of Farrah, the 
river of Khanh, &o. — tbe modern province of Seistau.' They appear 
to have been Arians by race,^ and arc called by Q. Curtins a “ war- 
like people ; ” ® but nevertheless they are among tbe nations wliicb 
offered least resistance to Alexander,'* and are as little distin- 
guished in history as any Arian tribe. 

(xii.) The Thamanaeans ai-e a very obscure people. Herodotus 
mentions them in two places; first, in tbe list of the satrapies, 
where they occur between tbe Sarangians and tbe Titians ; and 
secondly, in bis account of the river Aces, where they are coupled 
with the Sarangians, Partbians, Hyreanians, and Cborasmians.® No 
other ancient author, except Stephen, mentions their name, and 
Stephen merely echoes Herodotus.’ Tinder these circumstances 
they can only be located conjocturally. Sir H. Rawlinson suspects 
that they arc the tribe who gave name to Damaglian, Dcmaioeyid, &c.,* 
which would lead us to look for their settlements in the hill country 
immediately south of tho Caspian. But as this is too remote from 
the territory of tho Sarangians, and from tho confines of the other 
tribes who used tho Aces water, to bo tho position intended by 
Herodotus, it is perhaps best to suppose that the Thamanajans, like 


1 The following description of Scis^ 
tan is given by Gen, Fcrricr : — ** Seis- 
tan is a flat country, with hero and 
there some low hills. One third of 
the surface of the soil is compoEod of 
moving sands, and the two other 
thirds of a compact sand, mixed with 
a little clay, but very rich in vege- 
table matter, and covered with woods 
of tho tamarisk, saghes, tag, and reeds, 
in tho midst of which there is abun- 
dant pasture. These woods are more 
especially met with in the central 
part of the province, through wliich 
the Hclmcnd and its affluents flow. 
The detritus and slimy soil which is 
deposited on tlic land after the n.TiTina,l 
inundations fertilise it in aremarkable 
manner, aud this has probably been 
tho caso from time immemorial ” 
(Caravan Journoys, pp. 426, 427). It 
may bo added that the productive 
land is almost confined to the river 


courses, while tho intermediate coun- 
try is an arid desert very difficult to 
traverse. The flat country extends 
up the Hchnend as far as Girishk, 
whence a line drawn across to Fu/rrah 
will give the natural limits of Seistan 
I in this direction. 

- Supra, Yol. i. p. 701. 

3 Vit. Alex. VI. vi. § 36. " Bellicosa 
natio est.*’ 

* Andan, Exp. Al. iii. 28. 

® Herod, iii, 93, 

« Ibid. ch. 117. 

^ Sfcoph. Byz, ad voo. &afiayatot, 

^6yo5 Hepffous ^irf}Kooy 'Hp({$oros Tplrij. 

® Memoir on tho Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions, vol, ii. p. 62. [Daman was tho 
Arian correspondent of the Turkish 
Atak, ** skirt,” and was equally ap- 
plied to the flank of the mountains in 
these parts. The Damani, or Tha- 
manseans, were the inhabitants of 
this “skirt."— H. C. R.] 
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BO many of the other Arian tribes,® sent colonies along with the 
great migratory stream which pressed westward,! and thus carried 
their name in that direction, while the hulk of the nation continued 
in their old quarters, occupying a more easterly position. The 
situation which best suits the two notices in Herodotus, and which 
was perhaps formally assigned to the Thaman®ans hy Isidore of 
Charax,® is the district south and east of Herat, from the sources of 
the Khasli-ntd and the Hawot-md, to the banks of the Helmend 
about Qinsh.'^ Exactly in this position is found the modern tribe 
of the Taijmounei.‘it,^ which appears to retain almost unchanged the 
appellation of the ancient inhabitants. 

(xiii.) The Pactyans. — Herodotus has two nations of Pactyans, 
one inhabiting a portion of Armenia,® and the other adjoining upon 
India.® It is the latter with vrhich vtc are here concerned. Their 
country is said to have been upon the Upper Indus, and to have 
contained the city of Caspatyrus,^ which most writci's are inchned 
to identify with the city of Cashmere.® If this identification he 


® As the Sagartiana (supra, p. 204), 
tlio ilavdiaua, amt Dropioi (supra, 
Yol. i. 413), the Gaudarians (ibid. p. 
701), &c. 

' Besides leaving their name aleng 
the Elhurz range in the words iibove- 
mentioned, the Thamanmans appear 
to have bronght it os far west as the 
Kurdish njouniains, where Agathias 
has Kc^/UT) Qanayuy (sec vol. ii. p. 4S7, 
note ®) . 

® By an ingenious emendation com- 
municated to mo by totter, Hons. C. 
Miillcr of Paris has brought a passage 
of Isidore to boar on this diflicult sub- 
ject. He observes that our present 
editions of Isidoro give, after an ac- 
count of the great Partliian route 
from west to cast as far as Aria, the 
following — ivTfvBey ^Ayavuv Yns 

’Ape/ar (Hudson, p. 8), and notes that 
these 'AxaCoi are wholly uiiltnown to 
ns. He therefore proposes to read 
4yT€v6ey oaa/arv The 

mistake might easily arise from the 
carelessness of a transcriber. 

® The towns mentioned by Isidore 
of Chorax in his account of the Tha- 
maneean country are Phra 
which is clearly Purrah; Bis, which 


is the BosteS or Abeste of Pliny (H. N. 
vi. 23),tlio modern Hist; Gnri (Girisle) 
and Nis, which is unknown. These 
names clearly murk the position of 
the country. 

This resomblanco of name may be 
merely accidental, for the Taymounoes 
cannot bo traced very far back in 
Oriental history. Tlioir country was 
traversed in several directions by 
Gen. Forrier, who found it to consist 
of a series of mountains, v.alloy8, and 
small idains, well watered towards 
the cast by beautiful lakes and rivers, 
bat liccoming drier and more desert 
towards the west. On the south it 
terminates abruptly iu a range of high 
mountaius, wliich pro.sent their steep 
side to the broad plain of Soistan at 
their base, forming a very marked 
limit between the high and the low 
country. (Soo Ferrier, pp. 273, 274.) 

“ Herod, iii. 93. 

® Ibid. ch. 102. 

! Ibid, and compare iv. 44. 

® Soo Dr. Smith’s Geographical 
Dictionary, sub voo. CasJ’ATViius, and 
compare Biihr's Excursus ad Herod, 
iii. 102 ; and supra, vol. ii. p. 493, 
note ®, 
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approved, Pactyica mnst be regarded as the Cashmere valley, or 
perhaps as that region, together with the valley of the Indus above 
AUoeh?- The name Pactyan has been thought to be connected with 
the word PusMun, or PuMan,’‘ the title by which the Affghans call 
themselves. 

(xiv.) The Sattagydians are a people entirely unknown to all the 
classical writers except Herodotus. Yet it is certain that in the 
time of Darius they were a nation of considerable importance. 
They are mentioned in the Aehsemcnian Inscriptions wherever a 
list of the subject people is given ; ® and we are further told that 
they were among the tribes which revolted from Darius in the 
earlier portion of his reign.* Their exact situation can only be 
conjectured. Herodotus, by uniting them in the same satrapy with 
the Gandarians,® who dwelt in Cabool and on the Upper Indus,® 
shows that they must be sought towards the extreme east of the 
empire ; and Darius, by attaching them in all his lists to the 
Arachosians, leads us to the same conclusion.’’ They probably were 
the chief inhabitants of the high tract extending from Cabool to 
Herat in one direction, and from Sirpool to the banks of the Hel- 
mend in another. The Inscriptions even seem to extend them 
eastward to Margiana, or the district of Merv. They may perhaps 
be represented by Ptolemy’s Paropamisadee, or occupants of the 
mountain-chain of Paropamisus, whom he places between Bactria 
and Arachosia.® Their name is said to have signified “ the pos- 
sessors of a hundred cows,”® an appellation sufficiently indicating 
the pastoral character of their country.’® 


‘ It is said that boats might de- 
scend the Jelum from the lake Wulur, 
a little below Cashmere (Diet, of Gr. 
and Rom. Geograph, vol. i. p. 558), 
and that Herodotus may have been 
mistaken about the direction in which 
the stream ran. 

‘ Malte-Brnn, Annales nonvelles des 
Voyages, tom. ii. p. 344, et seqq. 

® Beh. Insor. col. i. par. 6 ; Persep. 
Inscr. par. 2 ; Hakhsh-i-Bnstam Inscr. 
par. 2. 

^ Beh. Inscr. col. ii. par. 2. 

® Herod, hi. 91. 

® See vol. i. p. 1701, and infra, p. 210. 

r The Arachosians are placed by 
Ptolemy west of the Sarangians and 
north of the Qedrosians; they are 


bounded on the east by the valley of 
the Indus. There can be little doubt 
that their country was the modern 
Candahar, or the tract lying upon the 
Arachotus {Urghandah) river. (See 
Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, pp. 156, 157). 

* Geograph, vi. 18. 

® See Sir. H. Rawlinson's Persian 
Vocabulary, ad voc. Thatagush. 

■o The region in question is formed 
by a fan-like radiation of no fewer 
than five mountain-ranges from a 
point in the great latitudinal chain of 
Asia, a little to the west of Cabool. 
The most northern of these ranges has 
a direction from S.E.B. to N.W.W., 
the most southern from N.N.E. to 
B.S.W. The Mwgaub, Heri-rud, and 
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(xv.) The Ghindarians are a very remarkable people, and held in 
ancient times a very prominent position among the tribes dwelling 
between India and Persia. All the early Sanscrit authorities gfive 
the name of Sindhu Gandhara to the country lying upon the banks 
of the Upper Indus and its tributaries ere they issue from the moun- 
tains;' and the term Gandhara continues to be applied to the Cabool 
country in the writings of the Arabian geographers,® down to the 
12th or 13th century of our era. This then appears to have been 
the primitive country of the Gandarians, and may be regarded as 
their proper abode in the time of Darius, of Hecateeus, and of Hero- 
dotus.® Hence, at a very early date, they seem to have sent out 
colonies,' which accompanied the first Arian emigrants, and settled 
partly on the northern frontier of Sogdiana, where we find them as 
Candari,® partly in Khorassan, where we meet with a town called 


Helmend, occupy the valleys between 
the ranges. Gen. Eerrior gives the 
following description of this country 
as seen from the highest of the ridges, 
the Siah.koh, which bounds the valley 
of the Heri-rud on the south ! — 

“ Standing actually on the highest 
point of the ridge I felt an indefinable 
sensation of admiration at the splen- 
did sight thrown in bold relief at my 
feet. There was much variety in the 
magnificent view, and it was possible 
to see already the details of it. In 
the horizon, and at thirty parsanga 
from us, was the grand peak of 
Tclialapj which, capped with its 
eternal aud unchanging snows, seemed 
to reach the heavens. The high moun- 
tains which we had ciossed in our 
ascent looked more hillocks compared 
with the distant giant. The district 
we hod traversed between us aud 
Sirpool was but a spot on the surface 
of the country spread out before us ; 
aud the chain on which we stood 
stretched E. andW. to a distance tliat 
exceeded the powers of vision to mea- 
sure. Ati infinity of lower chains 
diverged from the principal, and (I 
may say) imperial range, decreasing 
gradually in height toward the north, 
leaving lovely and productive valleys 
between them, with here and there an 
encampment of the black tents of the 
nomadio inhabitants, and luxuriant 

VOL. IV. 


verdure interseeted by streams of 
water shining in the son like threads 
of silver. All this had such animation 
about it that I felt riveted to the spot 
by the entrancing pleasure of con- 
templating it.” (Caravan Journeys, 
p. 238.) 

* See Wilson’s Ariana Antigua, p. 
131 et seqq., and his remarks in the 
Asiatic Besearches, vol. xv. p. 108. 
Compare Lassen’s Indische Alter, 
thumskunde, p. 423, and his Memoir 
on Bactriau history, translated in the 
ninth volume of the Bengal Asiatic 
Journal (part. i. p. 473, et seqq.). 

^ As Beladhori, Mass’oudi, Abu Bi- 
han, Edrisi, aud Abulfeda (see Sir 
H. llawlinson’s Persian Vocabulary, 
p. 131!). 

’ Darius specially attaches the Gan. 
darians to the Indians, connecting 
them also with the Snttngydians and 
the Sacans (supra, vol. ii. p. 487, 
note '). Heoatseus onlls them ffivos 
’ItiSHv (Er. 178), and places the city 
Oaspapyrus in their country (Er. 179). 
Herodotus, by uniting them (vii. 66) 
with the Parthians, Chorasminns, 
Sugdians, and Badtrians, seems to 
give them a northern rather than a 
southern emplacement. 

' Supra, vol. i. p. 701, note **'. 

' Compare Ftolem. Geograph, vi. 12; 
Plin. H. N. vi. 16 ; Pomp. Mel. i. 3. 


P 
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Gadar.i In later times a second movement took place on a grander 
scale. The Gandariaus of Siiullttc GandMra, pressed upon by the 
Yiie-Ohi, a Tatar race, relinquished their ancient abodes, and mi- 
gi'atcd westivard, in the fifth or sixth century of our era, carrying 
with them their sacred vessel — ^the water-pot of Fo — regarded as 
the most holy relic of Buddhism, which they transported from the 
Upper Indus to the vicinity of the Arghandab.^ To this new country 
they carried also their name, and here it still remains in the modem 
Omidahdr, the appellation alike of the province and the capital. 

The Gandariaus seem to be more properly regarded as an Indian 
than as an Iranian tribe, ' Hence the expression of Hecatoeus, 
Tai/Sapcu, “irSui/ Iflpos,* and honce the attacliment of Gandaria to India 
in the lists of Darius.^ So Strabo regards Gandaris, or Gandaritis, 
as a part of India ; ® and Ptolemy includes the Gandar® among his 
Indian nations.® Their name among the later and le-ss careful writers 
became confused with that of the Gangarid®, or inhabitants of the 
country about the mouths of the Ganges ^ — an additional proof 
that their Indian connection was undoubted. Like the other hill- 
tribes of these parts, they seem to have been a warlike race ; and it 
is not improbable that they were included among the Indians whose 
services were retained by Mardonius after the retirement of Xerxes.® 
It is curious that they do not appear among the opponents of Alex- 
ander, since he must have marched through their country on his 
way to the Indus. 

(xvi.) The Dadic® are joined closely with the Gandariaus by 
Herodotus, being not only immediately attached to them in the list 
of satrapies,® but also united with them under the same commander 
in the army of Xerxes.'® No other writer speaks of the Dadic® 
under this name. It has been conjectured" that they are the 
Daradr® of Ptolemy," who seem to be the Derd® of Strabo," and the 
Dard® of Pliny ; “ but etymological considerations forbid this iden- 
tification. Ptolemy seems really to indicate the country of the 


' Isia. Char. p. 7 (Hudson). The 
Persian form of the name Gandaria, 
it must be remembered, is Gadira 
(Beh. Insor. col. i. par. 6, &o.). 

* See the notice of this migration 
in Sir H. Itawlinson’s Pers. Vocab. 
p. 127. 

* Pr. 178. 

* Bee above, vol. ii. p. 487, note *. 

’ Strab. XV. p. 992 and p. 995. 


' Ptol. GeograpL. vii. 1. 

’ Dionys. Perieg. 1144. 

® Herod, viii. 113. 

® Ibid. iii. 91. lo Ibid. vii. 66. 
'' See Dr. Smith's Diet, of Greek 
and Bomon Geography, ad voo. Daua- 
DKAE. 

" Geograph, vii. 1. >3 gtrab. xv. 

“ Plin. H. N. vi. 19. 
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Dadicss by bis Tatacen6, wbiob be places in Drangiana, towards 
its nortb-westem limits.^ Probably tbey had been brought by 
emigration to this region in the time of the Egyptian geographer, 
having previously dwelt farther to the east, perhaps about Qlmznee 
and the course of the Ghuznee river, where they would have been in 
contact with the G-andarians ; or at any rate iu some part of the 
Paropamisus.^ It is conjectured that the modern Tatg, or Tajiks, 
who form the bulk of the agricultuml population in Eastern Persia, 
are the inheritors of their name, and (possibly) to some extent their 
descendants.® 

(xvii.) The Apaiytse are, perhaps, scarcely a distinct race. They 
have been properly enough compared with the Paryete of Ptolemy,'* 
whose name simply meant “ mountaineers,” from the Zend, pauni, 
Sanscrit, paruli, “a mountain.”® Erom the connection of Hero- 
dotus’ Aparytas -with the Gandarians and Sattagydians,' it may 
be conjectured that they were the inhabitants of some part of the 
Hindoo-Koosh range, a portion of which, near the source of the 
Cabool river, is still called Kohistan, or the “mountain country.”^ 
But it would be rash to attempt to fix their exact seat, or to identify 
them with any particular tribe or nation. 

(xviii.) The Caspeiri do not occur in the manuscripts of Herodotus, 
and it is uncertain whether they wore really mentioned by him. 
They are found in Ptolemy as the inhabitants of the country about 
the sources of the Hydaspes, or Jelum river,® and are therefore fairly 
identified -with the Cashmeerees.® It has been proposed to substi- 
tute their name for that of the Caspians, in two passages of Hero- 
dotus ; *° and the present translation, which follows the edition of 
Gaisford, adopts the emendation iu one instance.” But the altera- 
tion thus made is either too much or too little, for it only removes 


* Geograph. ■ri. 19. 

* So Wilson (Arian. Antiq. p. 131). 

® See Sir H. Rawlinson’s Persian 
Vocabulary, p. 172. 

* Bitter’s Brdkunde von Asien, vol. 
vi. p. 98 ; Bahr, ad loc., &c. (See 
Ftolem. vi. 16.) 

« The same root appears in Paro- 
pamisns or Poroponisns, and (perhaps) 
in Pan'eanii and Par(ataceni. 

* Herod, iii. 91. 

' The river Oophen (the Cabool 
river) and the town of the same name 
(Flin. H. N. vi. 23) have a similar 


derivation, liuf in old Persian being 
Bjoionyinous 'with parifut, which is 
the Persian fonn of the Sanscrit 
paruh, “ a moontain." — [H. C. B.] 

‘ Geograph, vii. 1. 

® See Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Greek 
and Roman Geography, od voc. Oas- 

FSiaiA. 

*® Herod, iii. 93, and vii. 86. The 
conjecture was first made by ReiziuB 
(Pref. ad Herod, p. xvi.). 

** In ■vii. 86. It is adopted here not 
only by Gaisford, but by Schfifer, 
Bekker, Biihr, and A. Hatthisa. 
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one difficulty to introduce another.' That there has been some 
corruption of the text seems certain ; but very little dependence can 
be placed on the name which has been introduced conjeoturally. 

(xix.) The Indians included within the Empire of Darius were 
probably the inhabitants of the Punjanb, together with those of the 
lower valley of the Indus — the country now known as Scinde.® It 
is impossible to fix their boundaries with exactness. They seem to 
have been enclosed upon the north by the Gandarians,® on the west 
by the Pactyans, Arachosians, and Gedrosians, on the east by the 
great Indian desert, and on the south by the sea.' They were a 
warlike race in the time of Darius,® who forcibly brought them 
under the Persian sway ; ® and they maintained the same character 
down to the invasion of Alexander, who found in the native prince 
of these parts (Porus) and his men, the enemy whom he had most 
difficulty in conquering.’’ There can be no doubt that they belonged 
to the true Arian or Sanscritic stock, to which alone the name of 
Indian (Hindoo) properly attaches. 

(xx.) The Parioanians are very difficult to locate. It has been 
customary to identify them with the Gedrosians of later times,® on 
the notion that their name connects them with the capital city of 
that people, which is called Para (noipa) by Arrian.® But the 


‘ The iouile mention of Caspii 
among the nations which famished 
cavalry is the difficulty which is re- 
moved by the sabstitution of Caspeiri 
for Caspii in the second passage. But 
if we make this substitution, we read 
that, “ the Caspeirian horsemen wera 
armed exactly as their foot" when no 
mention at all has been made of their 
foot previously. To meet this it has 
been proposed to insert Caspeiri in 
the lacuna at the beginning of vii. 76 
(Bahr ad Herod, vii. 86) , But their 
introduction in that place among the 
nations of Asia Minor is quite inad- 
missible. 

’ This is perhaps doubtful, and is 
not expressed on the map of tlie 
Satrapies by Hons. C. Hiiller, which 
accompanies these volumes ; but my 
own convictions are in its favour. I 
think it follows from the descent of 
the Indus by Soylax and the ccntvmted 
u9e of the ocean and river aa a line of 


communication with the eastern pro- 
vinces (Herod, iv. 44). The stream 
could not have been safely nsed nntil 
the tribes which dwelt along its banks 
were subjugated. 

* This, again, is not expressed on 
the map. The Oandha/ras^ however, 
of the Hindoo writers extend across 
the Upper Pnnjaub to Cashmere (Wil- 
son's Arian. Antiq. p. 131). 

For a description of the Punjaub 
and the Indus valley, vide supra, vol. i. 
pp. 559, 560). 

* This is ■ shown by their being in- 
cluded among the troops selected by 
ItCardoniuB (Herod, viii. 113). 

® Herod, iv. 44. Compare the in- 
scriptions of Darius at Behiatnn and 
at Persepolis (vol. ii. p. 403, note ®). 

^ Arrian. Bzped. Alex. v. 13-19. 

® Hennell's Geography of Herod, 
p. 303 ; Biihr ad Herod, iii, 94, 

9 Bxped. Alex. vi. 24. 
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resemblance on which this theory is built, slight in itself, becomes 
wholly Yalneless when wo find reason to believe that Pnra is not 
really a proper name at all, but merely the native word for “ a town,” 
which appears in the terminations of Cawnpoor, Nagpoor, Bhurt- 
poor, &o. The Paricanians seem to have had a city, Parioan6, 
which was known to Heeateens,* and which may perhaps be denoted 
by Parioea in the Pentingerian Table ; * but we have no sufficient 
means for determining its site. Onr data do not really allow us to 
say more with any confidence, than that the Paricanians must have 
inhabited a region in close proximity to the Ethiopians of Asia;* 
or in other words, must have been included within the country now 
known as Belooohistan. 

(xxi.) The Ethiopians of Asia, as Rennell saw long ago,* must 
represent the inhabitants of the “ south-eastern angle ” of the 
empire — the tract intervening between Eastern Persia, or Carmania, 
and the mouths of the Indus. Here alone, out of India, would 
absolute blacks ® be found ; and to this country, and the region in 
immediate contact with it, the name of Ethiopia seems to have been 
attached in Grecian legend from a very high antiquity.* The 
reasons have been already enumerated,^ which make it in the 
highest degree probable that a homogeneons people was originally 
spread along the entire coast from the modern Abyssinia to the 
Indus. This Cushite race, which probably advanced from the 
shore deep into the continent, was at a later date encroached upon 
by the more energetic and expansive Arians, who in the region in 
question seem to have continually pressed it back, till it was once 
more almost confined to the sea-board. Prom this race, however, the 
whole tract east of Kemian (Carmania) was, as late as the time of 

* Fr. 180. no/HKdxTj, Ufpirwli. tiou is possible and springs of water 

® Segment. 8. abonucl, leaving to the weaker Cushites 

* Since they were contained in the the pai’ohed coast and the many arid 

same satrapy (Herod, iii. 91). It is plains. A somewhat similar distribn. 

not improbable that in the term Fari. tion of the Boloochees and Brahoos is 

cauii we have an equivalent of A-panj- even now found. 

toB, Fany-etaj, Para-tiweni, &o., i.e. a ■* Geography of Herodotus, p. 303. 
term of Arian origin, merely signi- ® The Beloochees of the interior ore 
fying “ mountaineer.” Perhaps, then, of an olive complexion (Ferrier, 

the Paricanians, are the Arian as dis- p. 433) ; but those along the coast ore 

tinguished from the Cushite inhnbi- nearly black. 

tants of Beloochistan, standing to ^ Cf. Horn. Od. i. 23, 24 ; and com. 
these last as the Beloocliees now stand pare the traditions concerning Hem- 
to the Brahoos. Being the stronger non (supra, vol. iii. p. 212, note ’). 
people they would hold to the moon- ^ Supra, vol. i. p. 675, notes ^ and *, 
tains of the interior, where cnltiva- 
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the Sassaniau princes, called Kfusan ; ^ and they probably constitute 
in some measure the stock from which the lirahui division of the 
Belooch nation is descended.* The absence of any mention of 
Ethiopians in those parts by the bulk of the later geographers, is 
perhaps to be accounted for lay the division of the nation into tribes, 
and the prevalence of tribe-names — Gedrosi, Oritae, Arbii,® &c. 
over the general ethnic title. 

The ancient country of the Ethiopians may be regarded as nearly 
equivalent to the modern Boloochistan, which extends from the 
Indian Ocean to the Helmcnd, and from Cape Josh to Kurrachee. 
The general character of this tract has been already given.^ As it 
is chiefly rock and sandy desert, it can never have been more than 
scantily peopled ; and accordingly we hear but little of its inha- 
bitants, who seem to have been (at least towards the coast) a weak 
race, hying on flsli,'”’ and content to give themselves up at the first 
summons of an invader.'^ 

4. The northern tribes not included in the above summary 
consist of those which either skirted the southern shore of the 
Caspian, or else intervened between that sea and the eastern limit 
of Asia Minor. They were comprised in three satrapies, the 
eleventh, the eighteenth, and the nineteenth;’^ and were in 
number thirteen, viz., the Moschi, the Tibareni, the Macr6neB, the 
Mosynoeci, the Mares, the Colchi, the Sapeires, the Atarodii, the 
Matieni, the Caspii, the Pausicas, the Pantimathi, and the Dareitaj. 
These tribes are for the most part exceedingly obscure ; but in 


^ See Sir H. Rawlioson’s Early 
History of Babylonia (Aa. Soo. Jouru. 
vol. XV. part ii. p. 233). 

* The Brulioos are said to have 
migrated, at a comparatively rooent 
time, from Arabia to ilelcmn (ibid.) ; 
but, if this be true, they ivore pro- 
bably di-aivn thither by the knowledge 
that they would find it inhabited by a 
kindred race. The Brahui dialect is 
Soythic or Turanian, while that of the 
Beloochees is Arian (soe Mr. Seymour’s 
note in Eorrier’s Caravan Journeys, 
p. 431). 

* Sir H. Rawlinson (Vocabulary, 
pp. 138, 139) has shown grounds for 
connecting the Gedrosi with the 
Cadusii or Cadrusi (Plin. H. N. vi. 23), 
whose Soythic character is nearly 


certain (Strab. xi. pp. 761, 762; Ar- 
rian, Exp. Alex. iii. 8 and 19, &c.). 
The descriptive term lohthyophagi 
was also used to designate the tribes 
of the coast between the Oritoe and 
Carmania (Strab. ii. p. 173 ; xv. 
p. 1021 ; Noarch. Pnrapl. p. 17 : Aga- 
tharc. do Rub. Mar. p. 27 ; Plin. H. 
N. vi. 28 i Selin, c. 57, &c.). 

■* Supra, vol. i. Essay ix. pp. 554 and 
657. 

* Nearch. Parapl. 1. s. o. 

* Arrian, Exp. Al. vi. 22. Compare 
Q. Curtius, IX. x. § 5. Alexander’s 
losses in this country were caused by 
its want of resoui'ces, not by the 
strength or valour of its inhabitants 
(Arrian, vi. 25, 26). 

'' Herod, iii, 92 and 94. 
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general it will be found that we can locate them without much 
difficulty. 

(i.) The Moschi adjoined upon Colchis,* which, according to one 
view, was included in the Moschian territory.^ They appear to 
have inhabited the mountain district about Kars and Erzeroum — 
the Mo(rxiK& apri of Strabo.® In this remote locality very little is 
known of them ; but still they are a race of considerable importance, 
which has played no undistinguished part in the world’s history. 
They are frequently mentioned in Scripture under the name of 
Mesheoh and occur as Miiskai, in many of the Assyrian 

inscriptions. In the flourishing period of Assyria they were the 
principal people of Northern Syria, Taurus, and Cappadocia ; and 
in this last-named place their name long continued in the appella- 
tion of the city Mazacn,^ which was the capital of the province.® 
The great Arian invasion which introduced the Cap)padocians into 
these parts, about b.c. 700-650,* seems to have driven them north- 
ward into the counti’y immediately below the Caucasus, and perhaps 
across the Caucasus into the steppes. At any rate there is reason 
to believe that they ultimately found a refuge in the steppe country, 
where they became known as Muslcovs, and gave their name to the 
old capital of Russia.® 

According to the Mosaic genealogy, the Moschi were descendants 
of Japhet.® Their ethnic character, however, is not Indo-European 
but Turanian. This is apparent from the names of the Moschian 


^ Strab. xi. p. 72G. 01 to MiOptSa- 

tikA <ru 77 pdi^orT€s ’A^aiot/s \fyovtrt 
irpt&TovSf eJra Zvyoiis, elro 
cIto KepKfTas Koi Vl6(rxotJs Kol K6\xovS' 
Compare Plin. H. If. vi. 10. 

® Strab. xi. p. 728 (riclo supra, 
vol. i. p. 535, note Hecatmus on the 
other hand called the Moschi a Col- 
chian people ” KoAx™". Er. 

188). 

^ Ibid. ii. p. 90 ; xi. p. 726, &c. 
Pliny (1. s. 0 .) places tho Moschi on 
the river Iberus, an affluent of the 
Cyrus (Kur) : Soylax shows, by his 
omission of thorn, that they did nut 
reach the coast. 

* Ps. oxx. 5 : Ezek. xxvii. 13 j xxxii. 
26 ; xxxviii. 2 ; xxxix. 1, <to. 

* Joseph. Ant. Jud. i. 6 ; Mos. 
Choren. i. 13. 

" Strab. xiv. p. 948. 


Supra, vol. i. pp. 677-679. 

* Ibid. p. 676, note 

® Gen. X. 2. We need not be snr. 
prised at Suding Turanians among the 
descendants of Shem and Japhet. 
“ Tho whole earth was of one speech 
and one language” till the time of 
Peleg (of. Gen. xi. 1 with x. 25) ; and 
there is every reason to believe that 
this form of speech was Turanian. 
The form which we call Semitic was 
developed among the descendants of 
Shem, bnt was not adopted by all of 
them, while it was adopted by some 
Hamites, for instance, the later Baby- 
lonians. Similarly tho Indo-European 
type of speech was developed among 
the descendants of .Taphet; but some 
had separated from the rest before it 
was formed, and these continued Tu- 
ranian. 
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kings in tke Assyrian records,^ and otherwise is in accordance with 
what we know of the people. They seem to have formed the snh- 
stratum of the popnlation in Cappadocia down to classical times, 
and gave it that “ semi-harharons ” character which has been noticed 
as belonging to it.* They “ traded in the persons of men ” ® with 
the Tyrians, probably selling their own children for exportation. 
Their “ wooden helmets,” “ short spears,” and “ small shields,” * 
indicate the low condition of the mechanical arts among them in 
the time of Darius. At one time, in conjunction with their neigh- 
bours, the Tibareni, they appear to have kept the inhabitants of 
Syria and Mesopotamia in continual dread of their ravages ; ® but 
the establishment of the Median, and afterwards of the Persian 
power, over the whole tract within the Caucasus, brought these 
incursions to an end, and reduced the Moschi to the condition of a 
subject people. After a short term of submission they seem to have 
shaken off the yoke ; ® but they never again became formidable in 
this part of Asia. The bulk of the nation had probably crossed the 
Caucasus, and found a home in some quiet portion of the illimitable 
steppe region. 

(ii.) The Tibareni are commonly united with the Moschi,^ and 
they were undoubtedly of the same race.® Moreover, the two 
people had once been close neighbours ; ® but in the time of Darius 
it is probable that their ten’itorics were separated by those of two 
interjacent tribes — the Mosynccci and the Macrones.’® The Tibareni 
occupied a small tract upon the coast, lying about the Greek city 
Cotyora, which seems to have been the modern Ordmi,}^ It was 
little more than t-wo days’ journey across,'® and appears to have 


’ Sepra, vol. i. p. GTS. 

* Heeren’s Aisiatic Nations, vol. i. 
p. 119, E. T. 

® Ezek. xxvii. 13. * Herod, vii. 78. 

‘ Ezek. chs. xxxviii. and xxxix. 

• This may be gathered from the 
Anabasis of Xenophon (vii. viii. § 25), 
where we find that all the tribes in 
this quarter had become independent. 
The Moschi, indeed, are not mentioned j 
bnt this is because the Greeks had not 
crossed their territory. They can, 
however, scarcely be supposed to have 
continued subject, when the Tibareni, 
the Chalybes, the Maerdnes, and the 
Mosynceci had regained their freedom. 

t Herod, iii. 91 j vii. 78 ; Strab. xi. 


p. 765, &c. They wore not only joined 
in one satrapy, but they fought uuder 
one leader in the army of Xerxes. 

® See above, vol. i. p. 676. 

® When they dwelt in lower Cappa- 
docia. See vol. i. p. 199, note 

Cf. Xen. Anab. v. v. § 1 j Soylax, 
Peripl. p. 79 ; Pliu. H. N. vi. 4, &o. 

“ See Hamilton's Asia Minor, vol. i. 
p. 267. According to Mr. Ainsworth, 
however (Travels in the Track of the 
Ten Thousand, p. 204), Cotyora is Per~ 
shembah, between Cape Jasoun and 
Ordou. 

“ Xenophon reached Cotyora after 
a two days’ march through the country 
of the Tibareni (Anab. 1. s. c.). It can 
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been bounded on tbe one side by the river Melanthius (the Melet 
Irmah, and on the other by the spur thrown ont from the coast range 
which forms the promontory known as Cape Yasoun (Jasonium). 
Inland they may have extended to some distance along the range 
(Paryadres),' but probably not beyond the 39th degree of longitude. 
The most valuable portion of their oonntry was the coast tract, 
which was a low plain, well watered by a number of streams, and 
highly productive.” 

The Tibareni who always accompany the Moschi in Herodotus,® 
are fairly enough identified with the Twplai of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, and the Tubal of Scripture,'* who have a similar close 

connection with the Muslcai or Meshech. They are first found in 
lower Cappadocia, on the southern flanks of Taurus,® whore they 
appear as a number of petty tribes under the government of separate 
chiefs,® and offer a weak resistance to the arms of the Assyrian 
monarchs. It may be gathered from Ezekiel that about this time 
they sometimes joined with the Moschi in the raids which that 
people made in Syria ; ^ but their power constantly diminished, and 
they were gradually pushed hack to the north, tiU at last they 
found a refuge in the corner which they occupy throughout the 
classic times. They ai-e stated by a Scholiast to have been a Scythian 
people ; ® and it is probable that they came of the same stock with 
the Moschi, whose Turanian chai-acter has been proved already. 
Their manners, however, were of a more gentle type than those of 
most Scythic nations ; they received the Ten Thousand hospitably 
on their return from Cunaxa ; ® and they were generally reported to 


have extended but very little further 
to the west, as the Jasonian promon- 
tory was in the territory of the 
Chalybes (Scylax, Pcripl. p. 80). 

■ This is indicated by Strabo, who 
makes the Moschian and Colchian 
mountains run on to the Tiiareni (xi. 
p. 765), and speaks of these last as 
lying above Pharnaoia (xii. p. 795). 

” Hence the wish of the Ten Thou- 
sand to plunder it (Xen. Anab. 1. s. c.). 
Mr. Hamilton describes the mountains 
as receding from the shore a little 
to the east of Cotyora (Ordou), and 
the country between their base and 
the sea as becoming “ less hiUy and 
more cultivated ” (Asia Miner, vol. i. 
p. 266 ; compare Xenophon’s 


iroAb ireStyuTepa). He crosses here ” an 
alluvial and highly productive plain,” 
where “ many herds of cattle were 
giuzing.” (Compare the 
TtPapitml of Dionysius, 1. 767.) Three 
streams, the Durma So, the Melet 
Innal', and ‘‘another smaller and 
winding stream,” water this region, 
which is chiefly cultivated in rice and 
mulberries. 

’ Herod, iii. 94 j vii. 78. 

* Gon. X. 2 ; Ezek. xxvii. 13, &o. 

* Supra, vol. i. p. 199, note *. 

® Ibid. p. 469, note ’. 

^ Ezek. xxxviii. 11, 1 2, Ac. 

” Schol. ad ApoU. Shod. ii. 1010, 

® Xen. Anab. v. v. § 2. 
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addict themselves to sports and laughter, finding therein their greatest 
happiness.^ 

(iii.) The Macrfines of Herodotus are probably the Maorocephali 
of other writers.- Their real name appears to have been Sanni,’ 
or rather Tzani ; * but from a custom prevalent amongst them of 
artificially elongating the head, they received from the Greeks the 
designations by which they were most commonly known.'’ Their 
country was a portion of the coast about Trapezus ; ® together with 
an inland tract south of the Becheh’i,^ who held the district near 
Rhizus ® (the modern Mheli). According to Herodotus they prac- 
tised the rite of circumcision,® which they had received from the 
Colchians, who were not confined to the country about the Phasis, 
but dwelt also in other parts of this mountain-region.*® Their 
manners are said to have been less savage than those of their neigh- 
bours, the Mosynceci, but still sufficiently uncivilised.** Herodotus 
relates that in the army of Xerxes they had the same equipment as 
the Tibareni and Moschi — wooden helmets, small shields, and short 
spears.'® Xenophon adds to this that their shields were of wicker- 
work, and that their garments were made of hair.*® Like the other 
tribes in these parts, their subjeetion to the Persians was of brief 
duration. In the time of Xenophon they were independent ; *■* but 
they appear to have fallen under the yoke of the kings of Pontus, 
and from them to have passed under the Romans. Justinian con- 


* Ephor. Fr. 82 ; Soyinn. Ch. Pr. 
177, 180; Pomp. Mol. i. 21. 

* Dr. Schmitz rejects this identifi- 
cation (Diet, of Gr. and Horn. Gco- 
grapliy, vol. ii. p. 211) because Pliny 
(H. S’, vi. J) distinguislies between 
the two. But very little dependence 
can be placed on Pliny's distinctions. 
The Scholiast on Apollonius llhodius 
(i. 1021) identifies the two names; 
and a oomparison of Xenophon (Anab. 
iv. 8) with Scylax (Pcripl. p. 79) 
seems to show that the Maerfincs of 
the one and the Macrocophali of the 
other occupied as nearly as possible 
the same tract Except Pliny no 
writer recognises the two tribes as 
distinct. 

’ Hccatmns, Pr. 191 j Strab. xii. 
p. 795; Eustath. ad Dion. Per. 766; 
Steph. Byz. ad voc. Mdxpuyet. Pliny 
again distinguishes the two s. c.), 
but probably without reason. Arrian 


(Pcripl. P. E. p. 123) professes his 
belief that the Drilse of Xenophon 
(Anab. v. 2) were Sanni ; but in this 
he stands alone, and indeed he evi- 
dently puts fom'ard the view as a 
mere conjecture. 

* Eustath. ad Dionys. Per. 1. s. c. 
Compare Amm. Hare. xxv. 1, where 
the form Zani is used. 

® Hipirocrat. de AEre, Aqua, et 
Locis, c. 35 ; Strab. xi. p. 758. 

“ Scylax, Peripl. p. 79. 

’ Eustath. 1. s. c. 

® Scylax, 1. B. o. 

" Herod, ii. 104. 

See Xen. Anab. iv. 8. 

** Pomp. Mel. i. 21. “ Deinde minus 
feri, verum et hi incultis moribus, 
Maorooephali', Bechiri, Bnzeri.” 

Herod, vii. 78. 

*® Xen. Anab. iv. viii. § 3. 

*■* Ibid. VII. viii. § 25. 
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verted them to Christianity,^ ■which religion their descendants seem 
still to retain in a rade form, together with the rite of circnmeision, 
a relic of their old religion.® 

(iv.) The Mosynoeoi, or Mosyni, as they are sometimes called,® 
are said to have derived their name from the wooden- towers 
(ji6<ruyes) in which they made their abode.^ It would seem there- 
fore that their real ethnic title has not come down to us. They 
inhabited the tract of coast between the Tibareni and the Macrones 
or Macrocepliali,® beginning a little west of Cerasus ® (marked by 
the Kerasoun Dere Su "), and extending beyond Choerades ® or Phar- 
nacia, the modern Kerasunt. This is a rich and be.antifnlly wooded 
tract, consisting of a scries of spm-s from the range of Paryadres, 
between which are deep gorges* contaming clear and copious 
streams, and expanding at the coast into small plains of great fer- 
tility.'* The manners of the Mosynceci w'ero very jjccnliar, and 
attracted much remark from the classic writers." They wei'o the 
rudest and most uncivilized of all the inhabitants of Western Asia. 
They tattooed their bodies and dyed them with colours ; they utterly 
disregarded all decency ; in war they cut off the heads of their slain 
enemies, and carried them about amidst dances and songs. They 
dwelt in wooden towers, and sometimes in trees, whence they 
pounced down upon the nnwary traveller. They are said to have 


* Procop. de .ZEd. Just. iii. 6, &o. 

® Mr. Hamilton observes that the 
inhabitants ol- the mountainous region 
south of Trebizond are a remarkable 
people. They are in reality Christians, 
but profess Mahometanism, submit to 
be circumcised, attend mosques, and 
practise all the other ceremonies en- 
joined by tbo Mahometan religion. 
He thinks it probable that they are 
the descendants and representatives 
of the ancient Maerdnes, and that, 
although they aro not aware of it 
themselves, their circumcision is in. 
reality the continuance of an ancient 
usage, and not derived from the Ma- 
hometans (Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 240). 

* Of. Soylax, Poripl. p. 79, ■who uses 
both terms ; Hie. Dam. Pr. 126 ; Plin. 
E. N. vi. 4 j Q. Curt. vi. 4 j Tibull. iv. 
i. 46, &o. 

* Strab. xii. p. 79Sj Eustath. ad 
Dionys. Per. 766, &c. 

‘ Soylax, 1. s. o. Xenophon inter- 


IKJsca some Chalybos between the 
Mosynreoi and the Tibareni (An. V. 
V. § 1) ; but he admits that they were 
subject to the Mosyuocci. Hecatseus, 
like Soylax, placed the Mosynoeoi 
immediately to the oast of the 
Tibarcui (Fj-. 103). So Pliny, 1. s. 0 . 

® Xcn. An. V. iv. § 1, 2. 

” Seo Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i. 
p. 250. 

“ Scylax, Poripl. 1. s. c. 

“ Of. Xon. An. v. iv. § 31. The 
villagers on either side of the gorges 
could communicate by shouts, -when 
their villages were eight or nine miles 
distant by the road — oStus ve 

(col koIKti f) 

Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i. pp. 
251-266. 

" The earliest extant description is 
that of Xonophon (Anab. v. 4) ; but he 
evidently considers himself to be 
describing wbat the Greeks generally 
knew (see especially § 26). Probably 
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lived under ctiefs of their own choice, who were maintained at the 
public expense in towers placed on the most elevated point within 
the villages, which towers they were not allowed to quit for a 
moment during the whole course of their lives. In general the 
commands of the chiefs were implicitly obeyed; but if they dis- 
pleased their subjects, food was no longer supplied to them, and in 
this way they were starved to death. Rye, filberts, salt fish, and a 
rough wine, constituted the common food of the people; and on 
this diet they throve so well that, according to Xenophon,* the 
children of the richer men among them were very nearly as broad 
as they were high. The Mosynoeci used canoes capable of cariying 
three men. Their arms, in the time of Xenophon,’ were leathern 
helmets, wicker shields covered with ox-hide and shaped like an 
ivy-leaf, heavy spears nine feet long with a knob at the lower end 
of the shaft, and steel battle-axes. They were brave and warlike ; 
had recovered their independence before they were visited by 
Xenophon,^ and probably maintained it to the time of the great 
Mithridates,* after which they passed under the Romans. 

(v.) The Mares are a very obscure tribe. They are noticed only 
by Herodotus and Hccatsus. Hecatseus said that they adjoined 
the Mosynoeci.® Herodotus attaches them to the Mosynoeci in one 
place,® in another to the Colchians.* Perhaps the Colchians intended 
are those placed by Xenophon in the mountains between the. Ma- 
cr6nes and the Mosynoeci,® who appear to have been a detached 
body dwelling quite separate from the great mass of the nation 
upon the Phasis. If this be allowed, we may locate the Mares in 
the Paryadres range, about long. 39°. As they are omitted by 
Scylax, it would seem that they did not reach the coast. 

(vi.) The Colchians appear to have been in part independent, 
in part subject to Persia. Their true home was evidently that 
tract of country about the river Phasis, where, according to the 


Hecatcena had given an acconnt of 
them. The l.-iter writers add little to 
Xenophon. Soe Ephor. Ft. 81 ; Strab. 
xii. p. 795 ; Nio. Dam. Pr. 126 ; Heb, 
i. 21 ; Diod. Sic. xiv. 30 ; Soymn. Oh. 
Fr. 162-172; Dionys. Per. 766, 767; 
Enstath. ad ennd. ; Apollon. Bhod. ii, 
1015-1030. 

* Xen. An. v. iv. § 32. 

’ Ibid. iv. § 12, 13. Herodotus 
gives them the same arms as the 


Moschi (vii. 78). 

® Xen. An. vii. viii. § 23. 

’ None of these northern tribes were 
present at Aibela (see Arrian, Exp. 
Al. iii. 8). 

' Pr. 192. 

' Herod, iii. 94. 

’ Ibid. vii. 79. 

® Anab. iv. viii. § 9, et. seqq and 
VII. viii. § 25. 
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well-known story, ^ they were settled by the great Egyptian con- 
queror, Sesostris. Here they first became known to the commercial 
Greeks, whose early traffic in this quarter seems to have given rise 
to the poetic legend of the Argonauts. The limits of Colchis varied 
at different times ; hut the natural hounds were never greatly de- 
parted from. They were the Euxine on the east, the Caucasus on 
the north, the mountain-range * which forms the watershed between 
the Phasis (JBioa) and the Cyrus (Kur) on the east, and the high 
ground between Batoum and Kars (the Moschian mountains) on the 
south.® This country, which includes the modern Mingrelia and 
Imeretia, together with a portion of Goiiriel, is picturesque and 
well wooded,^ abounding with streams and game.® Occasionally it 
is diversified with rich plains, especially at the mouths of the prin- 
cipal rivers ; hut for the most part it is a succession of valleys and 
wooded heights.® The Colchians also possessed, besides this region, 
a further tract situated more to the west, in the mountain country 
above Trapezus, or Trebizond. Here they were found hy Xenophon,^ 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Mosynoeci; and hence perhaps 
came the Colchian soldiers who fought in the army of Xerxes.® 
The northern Colchians were independent of Persia, not being in- 
cluded in any satrapy, and only paying every fourth year a tribute 
of 100 hoys and 100 maidens.® 

The most interesting question connected with the Colchians is 
that of their nationality. They were a black race dwelling in the 


' Herod, ii. 104 ; Diod. Sic.' i. 28 ; 
Dionys. Per. 689, &o, 

* This range is said to attain an 
elevation of 6000 feet (Geograph. 
Jonmal, vol. iii. p. 33). 

* See Stiub. si. pp. 729, 730 j Scylax, 
Peripl. pp. 77, 78; Pliu. vi. 5, &c. 
Ptolemy, however (v. 10), makes the 
Phasis the southern boundary. 

* Woods of oak and beech clothe 
the mountains ; vines are cultivated. 
The flat valley of the Bion, which 
begins 12 miles below Kutais, is fertile, 
but liable to floods. The whole dis* 
triot is very unhealthy (Geograph. 
Joum. vol. iii. pp. 34, 35). 

^ The pheasant ((^pvts ^a<r(av^0 was 
introdnoed into Europe from this 
region, and derived from the river 
Phasis the name which has now passed 


into all the langaagos of modem 
Europe. 

^ See Geograph. Journ. 1. s. o., and 
compare Strab. x5. p. 729. 

’ Anab. v, 3, 4. 

® Herod, vii. 79. Their close con- 
nection with tho Mares, who were also 
neighbours of the Mosynoeci (Heoat. 
Fr. 192), favours this view. But it 
be allowed that contingents were 
sometimes furnished by the semi- 
independent nations. (See vol. ii. 
p, 466, note ^.) 

® Ibid. iii. 97. 

Herodotus was not the first to 
note this. Pindar had already called 
tho Colchians KeXcuvCnras (Pytlu iv. 
878). For the white complexion of the 
natives of these ports generally, see 
Strab. xvi. p* 1046 ; Xcn. An. v.iv. § 33. 
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midst of wliites, and in a country ■whicli does not tend to make its 
inhabitants dark-complexioned. That they were comparatively 
recent immigrants from a hotter climate seems therefore to bo 
certain. The notion entertained by Herodotus of their Egyptian 
extraction appears to have been a conjecture of his own, based on 
resemblances which struck himself.^ It was not, strictly speaking, 
a tradition, but rather the fancy of a lively and imaginative Greek, 
who found the two nations willing to accept his theory, which was 
flattering to both alike. Probability is against the view, which is 
unsupported by any other author of weight, and which accords 
neither with what we know of the Egyptian character and custom,® 
nor with the tenor of the Inscriptions, and the limits they assign to 
the expeditions of the gi'catest kings.'* Perhaps the modern theory 
that the Colchians were immigrants from India “ is entitled to some 
share of our attention. It would be natural for such persons to fol- 
low the line by which their own merchandise passed to the Greeks ;® 
and in this way the dark complexion of the Colchians, the excellence 
of their textile fabrics, and even the name of sindon, which these are 
thought to have borne in Greece,^ would be accounted for. 

The Colchians are by some writers identified with the Lazi of 
later times ; ® but it is doubtful whether there was really any very 


' Herod, ii. 104. Herodotus ex- 
pressly says that he “ remarked ” the 
apparent connection himself, without 
hearing anything of it from others. 
When “ the thought struck him he 
proceeded to make inquiries, by which 
his conviction was confirmed. 

* The writers who assert the Egyp. 
tian origin of the Colchians, all, pro- 
bably, follow Herodotus. They are 
Diodorus (1. s. c.), Valerius Flaccns 
(v. 419-423), Apollonius Ehodius (iv. 
268, et seqq.), Ajnmianus Maroollinus 
(xxii. 8), and Dionysius Periegetes 
(689, et seqq.) — the earliest a writer 
of the Augustan ago, when it is appa- 
rent from Strabo (xi. p. 728) that the 
supposed resemblance was not to he 
traced. 

’ The Egyptians never colonise : 
they are found in bnt one place out of 
Africa (Xen. Hell. III. L § 7 ; comp. 
Cyrop. VII. i. § 45) ; and there they 
were forced settlers. 

* Supra, Tol. ii. pp. 857, 358, 360, 
364, 865, 366, 367, 368, Ac. 


® This is Hitter’s theory. (See his 
Vorhalle Europaisch. Volkershaft, pp. 
36.48, quoted in the notes to Biihr’s 
Herodotus, vol. i. p. 715.) As even 
this view is not quite satisfactory, a 
third may perhaps he suggested. The 
Colchi may possibly have been trans- 
poitcd from the Persian Gulf to the 
mountains of Armenia by some of the 
Assyrian monai’ohs, who certainly 
transported Chaldmons to this locality. 
(See vol. i. p. 255, note “ ; compare 
Mos. Choren. ii. 4, and the Ai'mcuian 
Geography, p. 356, where Chaldmans 
are mentioned among the Colchians.) 
A people called Oilkhi appear in the 
extreme north of Armenia, in the in- 
scriptions of Assyria. 

® Supra, vol. i, p. 460, note *. There 
were certainly Sindi in this neigh- 
bourhood (Herod, iv. 28. -See note , 
ad loc.). 

’ See Sir Gardner Wilkinaon’a note* 
on Book ii. oh. 105. 

' Procop. de BoU. Gtoth. iv. 2; 
Agath. ii 18. 
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dose connection.* If the true Colchi -were a colony of blacks, they 
must have become gradually absorbed in the white population pro- 
per to the country. Probably they were never more than one 
element out of many in the region which went by their name, and 
were gradually lost amid the succession of races which have surged 
and eddied about the Caucasus. They remained, however, an im- 
portant people to the time of Mithridates,® and are even mentioned 
as continuing by writers of the Byzantine Empire.® 

(vii.) The Sapeires appear to be the Iberians of later writers. 
The name is found under the various forms of Saspeires, Sapeires,* 
Sabeires ® or Sabeiri,® and Abeires,^ whence the transition to Iberes 
is easy. They are ahvays represented as adjoining on the Colchians 
to the east and south-east, so that they must evidently have inha- 
bited the greater part of the modem province of Georgia. This is 
a rich and fertile district,® consisting of the largo and open valley 
of the Kur or Cyrus, together with the flanks of the mountains 
which on three sides surround it. The valley is 350 miles in length, 
and runs almost straight, in a direction a little to the south of east, 
from Soiiram, where the river first emerges from the mountains, to 
the plain of Moghan upon the Caspian. Its width below Tiflis varies 
from 25 to 60 or 70 miles ; above the defile at whose lower end that 
town is placed — which divides the valley into two separate portions 
— it is narrower,, not exceeding 10 or 12 miles.® Both the upper 
and the lower plains are rich and fruitful in the highest degree, *“ 


* Ptolemy places tlie Lazse in 
Colchis, but distinguishes them, from 
the Colchians (v. 10). Arrian men- 
tions them as two distinct people 
(Poripl. P. E. p, 123). There is no- 
thing peculiar in the language of the 
modom Lazes, which closely resem- 
bles Georgian and the bulk of the 
Caucasian dialects (hliillcr’s Lan- 
guages of the Seat of War, p. 116, Ist 
ed.). 

* Appian, de Bell. Mithrid. pp. 251 
and 253. 

3 JSot only by Ammianus (zzii. 8}t 
whose geography is drawn from books, 
but by such writera as Menander 
Protector (Fr. 11, p- 210), Theophanes 
Byzantius (Fr. 4), and the like. 

* The MSS. of Herodotus vary 
between these two readings. 

3 Steph. Byz. ad yoo. SctYcipc;. 


(Vide supra, vol. i. p. 677, note ®). 

® Mcnand. Prot. Fr. 5, 41, 42, &c. 

^ Ibid. Fr. 42. Compare Etym. 
Mag. ^Ovos ^Kv6iKhi/y as’^Aireip, 

ij /uera rov o', 

^ Strab. xi. p. 729. EvSaijUwi' ' 
Ka\ 0'<p6Spa Ktt\ws oiKticOai tvyofievri. 

® Dubois' Map (Voyage autour da 
Cauense, Atlas, Surie Gcologique, pi. 
ii.), which is taken from the Bussian 
surveys, probably gives the best idea 
of this region. The two plains and 
the defile are very distinctly marked, 
and show' the importance of the situa- 
tion of Tiflis. 

Ker Porter thus describes the 
upper plain (Travels, vol. i. p. 114) 

“As we followed the fm-ther progress of 
the Kur the mountains gradually lost 
both their rocks and forest scenery, 
presenting immense heights covered 
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being abundantly ■watered not only by tbe Kur and its tributary 
streams, but by a countless number of sparkling rivulets which 
descend from the hills on all sides. The special feature of the 
country is flatness between the great mountain-chains, which rise 
suddenly from the low ground, betraying abundant mai’ks of their 
volcanic origin.^ How much of this ^strict was really occupied 
by the Sapeires in Herodotus’ time, it is impossible to determine. 
By declaring that it was feasible to cross from the Black Sea to the 
Indian Ocean, passing through the territory of four nations only — 
viz. the Col chi, the Sapeires, the Medes, and the Persians ® — Hero- 
dotus would seem to extend the Sapeires to the Moghan district, 
where alone they could come in contact with the Medes. Later 
writers assign this tract, and all the more easterly portion of 
Ghjorgia, to the Albanians,* who were unknown to Hcrodotuis, and 
who first came into notice in the time of Alexander.* The Sapeires 
of our author seem to occupy the whole country which Strabo® and 
Ptolemy assign to the two nations of the Iberians and Albanians, 
namely, the entire tract between Colchis and the Caspian, bounded 
on the north by the Caucasus, and on the south by the Ams river. 
They may also have inhabited a piece of country, assigned com- 
monly to Armenia, along the upper course of the Tohorule Su, or 
river of Batoum, where the modern town of Xspir, or IsperA^ seems 
still to retain the name of the primitive inhabitants. 


witK beautiful vevdure. The course 
of three or four wersts brought us to a 
fine level expanse of country in high 
oultiration and travereod by a thou- 
sand sparkling rivulets fi-om the hills 
on the western side of the plain. The 
river also added its waters to the 
refreshing beauty of the view.** The 
lower plain is noticed in the Geo- 
graphical Journal (vol. iii. p, 31) : — 
Nothing,” says the writer, “ could 
exceed the richness of the soil or the 
luxuriance of the vegetation .... 
We continued our route over a country 
covered with what might be called a 
forest of gardens .... Fomegranates 
and figs were growing wild. The 
plain was as level as the sea, with a 
belt of thick forest on the banks of the 
Kur, a deep and broad but slugggish 
stream.*’ 

' Kud volcanoes ore a remarkable 
feature of this district. They are 


grouped in two distinct fields, one a 
little to tho east and north-east of 
Tiflis, between tliat place and the 
Caucasus, the other along the shore of 
the Caspian, north of the embouchure 
of the Kur (see Dubois* Atlas, Serie 
Gwlogiqne, pi. ii.). 

* Herod, iv. 37. 

* Strab. xi. pp, 731-734 ; Plin. vi. 
10; Ptolem. V. 12; Eustath. ad Dionys. 
Per. 731 ; Stoph. Byz. ad voc. 'A\ia- 

Via* 

Arrian, Exped. Alex. iii. 8. They 
are a powerful nation at the time of 
the SHthridatic war (Appian, B. hlithr. 
pp. 242 and 250) . 

® Strab. xi. pp. 729-734. 

* Ptolem. V. 11, 12, 

^ Ispir is tbe form used by Mr. 
Hamilton (As. Minor, vol. i. pp. 219- 
226). Mr. Ainsworth (Travels in the 
Track, Ac., p. 189) has Isperd, 
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The Sapeirians, if we may identify them with the IberianB, have 
an important history. It would be wrongp to lay any stress on the 
native traditions of their origin, ^ which are probably mere fictions, 
destitute of any historic foundation ; it would be equally wrong to 
accept the statement of Megasthenes and Abydenus — that the 
eastern Iberians were planted by Nebuchadnezzar on the borders of 
the Pontus, and consisted of captives brought from the western 
Iberia ; ^ but still, setting aside these fables, we may say with truth 
that the Iberians have a history lasting for above a thousand years 
— from B.o. 550 to a.d. 600 — and continuing in one sense down to 
the present day. This history may be divided into five periods : — 
During the first, which lasted from their conquest by Cyrus (about 
B.c. 550) to their recovery of independence (before B.c. ^), they 
were nnder the dominion of Persia, forming a satrapy in conjunction 
with the Matienians and the Alarodlans.^ During the second, 
which was the interval between the decay of the Persian power and 
the establishment of the kingdom of Mithridates (b,c. 112 ), they 
were independent. During the third — from B.c. 112 to B.C. 64 — 
they were Mithridates’ subjects,® During the fourth — from B.c. 64 
to A,D, 364— they were practically independent, but continued under 
the nominal suzerainty of the Romans.® During the fifth — from 
A.D. 364 to A.D. GOO — they were again wholly free. In this last 
period they suffered greatly from the attacks of the Avars, Duns, 
and other northern barbarians,^ who poured in a perpetual stream 
over the Caucasus 5 and to this flood they seem at last to have 


' These are given by Sfc.-hlartin in 
his Kecherches but VAjmdnie, and by 
Bnbois (Voyage antour du Oancase, 
vol. ii. pp. 8 et scq.). They seem to 
oome from the same source as the 
early Armenian traditions in Moses of 
Chorine. 

* Megasthen. Fr. 22 j Abyden. Frs, 
9 and 10. Resemblance of uaino was 
generally supposed among the ancients 
to involve an identity of race, but in 
t h i ff case they found it impossible to 
settle whioh was the original and which 
the derived people. Appian says 
—•'ipijpos 5^ TOi»y iv o( M**' 

•irpoy6vovs oi Se AtoI/cous ^yovpTai 
Evpuira(av to which, howevyr, 

he adds^evidently as his own opinion 
— ot fA6po» dfiwp^fiovs' 10 os y^p 

odSej' ^ I' Bfioiov ^ yh&ffo’o, (De 

VOL. IV. 


Bill. Mithrid. p. 240). 

’ The Iberians send no troops to 
Arbclu (Arlan, Exp. Al. iii. 8), a sure 
sign of independence. From Xeno- 
phun's narrative and summary (Anab. 
'VII. viii. § 25), we should have con^ 
eluded that all the tribes above Ar- 
menia had regained their independence 
by lijs time (juc. 400) ; but os the 
Albanians and the Sacesini (his Scy- 
thiiii) serve at Arbela, it is evident 
that Persia had, even to the last, an 
infloonce in these remote regions. 

* Herod, iii. 94. 

^ Memnon, Fr. xxs. ; Appian, B. 
Mithr. p. 180, &o. 

** Dio Cass. Ixixi 15 i Tacit. Ann. vi. 
33-36 ; Petr. Fatric. Fra. 2, 3, and ] 1. 

^ Prise. Panit. Frs. 30 and 37 ; 
Menandr. Frot. Fr. 5, &o. 


Q 
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yielded, disappearing from History about tbe end of tbe sixth 
century.! Even then, however, they were not destroyed, hut only 
became obscure. There is reason to believe that the modern 
Georgians — still called Fm-7i: by their neighbours — are their descend- 
ants, and preserve, in the original seat of the nation, a name and a 
nationality which have defied the destroying touch of time for more 
than twenty-four centuries. 

The manners of the Ibeiians are described at some length by 
Strabo. According to him they were divided into four castes ; the 
first, a royal tribe, which furnished the kings ; the second composed 
of priests ; the third of soldiers and husbandmen ; and the fourth 
of slaves belonging to the first. The bulk of the population was 
settled and agricultural, but some were nomads. They lived in 
towns and scattered farmsteads, which were roofed with tiles, and 
had some pretensions to architectural elegance. They had market- 
places in their towns, and other public buildings. Their law of 
inheritance made property common between all the children, but 
gave the management of it to the eldest son.® In war the Iberians 
never exhibited any large share of either skill or courage. With a 
country presenting every facility for defence,^ they seem to have 
fallen a ready prey to each bold invader ; as allies the assistance 
which they render is slight, and as enemies they are weak and 
withont enterprise. Altogether they are of a softer character than 
most of their neighbours; but combined with this softness is a 
tenacity of national life, which enables them to maintain themselves 
unchanged amid almost ceaseless shifts of population. 

(viii.) The Alarodians are entirely unknown to every writer 
except Herodotus, and Stephen, who quotes him.® In the army of 
Xerxes Herodotus couples them with the Sapeires, as armed in the 
same way, and included under the same command.® In the list of 
the satrapies, he joins them with the Sapeires and Matieni.’ 
Nothing can be gathered of their exact locality from these state- 


‘ The last classic notices seem to 
belong to the reigns of the emperors 
Auastasins, .lustin, and Manrice (see 
Procop. de Bell. Pers. L 10 ; Heuandr. 
Prot. Er. 47 ; Tlieoph. Byzant. Fr. 4, 
&c.) , the last of whom died a.d. 602. 

® Vide snpra, vol. i. p. 675, note^. 
The Georgians appear by their lan- 
guage to be Turanians with a con- 


siderable Arian admixture. 

* Strab. xi. p- 729 and p. 731. 

* Ibid. p. 730. 

' Steph. Byz. ad voo. ’AAapdSioi. On 
the general subject of the Alarodians, 
see below. Essay iii. p. 245. 

* Herod, vii. 79. 

’ Ibid. iii. 92. 
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ments, whicli oidy show in a general way their connection with the 
tribes between the Euxine and the Caspian. It has been conjectured 
that they were the ancestors of the Alani ; ^ hnt for this supposition 
there is no tittle of evidence. 

(ix.) The Matieni, as has been already observed, = seem to he 
assigned by Herodotus almost the whole of the mountain-range 
from the sources of the Biydleh, near Hamadan, to those of the Aras, 
or Araxes, near Erzeroum in Upper Armenia..® Towards the south 
they adjoin on Cissia, or Susiana ; * towards the north they approach 
the Alarodii and Sapeiri, with whom they are nnited in one satrapy.® 
They thus appear to occupy the mountains of Knrdistan, from the 
35th parallel to Lake Van, and thence extend along the chain which 
runs on by Bayazid and Ararat to Erzeroitm. The whole of this 
region is mountainous in the extreme, containing many peaks which 
are covered with perpetual snow,® and consisting throughout of a 
scries of lofty ranges, from which flow down aU the great rivers of 
Western Asia. It has been .suggested that the word “ Matieni ” 
may mean “ mountaineer ; ” ' and certainly no term could be more 
appropriate for the inhabitants of the tract in question. 

The Matieni appear in history as a weak people, with difflculty 
maintaining themselves against the aggressions of their more power- 
ful neighbours. They are scattered in different parts of Western 
Asia, being found on the Halys ® and in the district about Hhages,® 
as well as between Media and Armenia — always where the country 
is strong, and presents obstacles to an invader. They gradually 
decline and disappear, being known to Hccatoeus,''’ Xanthus,*' Hero- 
dotus, Eratosthenes,^ and Polybius,^ but not appearing as a people 
in Strabo,” and scarcely traceable at all in the Geography of 


' See Bahr ad Herod, iii. 92. 

* Supra, Tol. i. p. 309, note ". 

* Compare Herod, i. 189, with i. 202. 

* Ibid. T. -19 and 52. The Matiana 
of Strabo, which he regards as a 
part of Media (^y ry Vlariav^ t^s 
M7)Stas, xi. p. 742), is in this direc- 
tion, bnt seems not to extend so far 
either north or south. 

‘ Herod, iii. 94. 

* Supra, vol. i. p. 552, note ^ 

^ See Sir H. Bawlinson’s note, vol. i. 
p. 304. The etymological ground for 
this conjecture has, however, failed ^ 
since the word read as mati is now 
found to be really sati. 


* Herod, i. 72. 

" laid. Char. p. 6. 

« Pr. 188 and 189. “ Pr. 3. 

Ap. Strab. xi. p. 748. 

” Polyb. V. 44, § 9. 

•* When Strabo speaks of the Matieni 
(or Matiani) as a people, he is always 
using the words of some other writer’, 
as in Book i. p. 72, where he quotes 
XanthuB j in Book xi. p. 748, where 
he reports Eratosthenes ; and in the 
same book, p. 771, where he makes a 
reference to our author. His own view 
seems to be that Matiane is a district 
of Media, just like Atropatene, the in- 
habitants in both cases being Medes. 
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Ptoleiny.i Their territory hecomee absorbed in Media, Armenia, 
and Cappadocia ; and finally their name only attaches to a lake in 
the heart of that district ■which constitnted, in the time of oar 
author, their principal conntry. 

(x.) The Caspians of the twelfth satrapy, whose place in the list 
of Herodotus is between the Medes and the Bactrians,® are probably 
the people of that name who are noticed by all the geographers, as 
dwelling on the shores of the Caspian Sea, abont its south-west 
angle.* They adjoined upon the Albanians, to whom their country 
was sometimes reckoned.^ Strabo speaks of them as already 
“ obscure " in his own day ; ® and very little is told us concerning 
them by any ancient writers. We may gather from their name that 
they were Aiians.® Strabo says that they starved to death all persons 
who exceeded seventy years of age, after which they exposed them 
in a desert place and watched to see whether the body ■was attacked 
by beasts or birds of prey ; if it were tom by birds, they rejoiced 
greatly ; if by dogs or ■wild beasts, they were tolerably pleased ; but 
if it remained intact, they were very unhappy.^ This last is like a 
Magian custom.® 

The tract inhabited by the Caspians seems to have been the strip 
of low plain which intervenes between the Caspian Sea and the 
mountains on the west and south, from the mouth of the A/itr® to 
Mananderan, together with the valleys of the Bltah-rud and Sefid-rvd 
south of the mountains. It thus coincided with the modern pro- 
vinces of Talim, Ghilan, and Tarom , — about the richest and most 


' Ptolemy, according to onr present 
copies, calls Lake JJrumiyeh the \invri 
KapTicarfi (Geograph. vi. 2). It is -with 
reason conjectored that UapTiaidi is 
a oorrnptiou of (see Dr. 

Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and Bom. Geogi-. 
od TOO. MATIANA). Beyond this ho 
hets no mention of the Matianians, who, 
as a distinct race, were probably lost 
before the time of Strabo. That 
Pliny (vi. IG) and Dionysius Periegetes 
(1. 1003) mention them, arises from 
the hook-knowledge of those writers, 
who prove but little concerning the 
real geography of their day. 

® Herod, iii. 92. 

• Strab. xi. p. 733 ; Plin. H. N. vi. 
13 ; Dionys. Per. 730 ; Mela, iii. 6, 
£o. 


^ Strab. 1. B. o. cirrt Sc t^s ’AAdarwr 
KtH f) Kmnriou'^, roO Kainriou 
%Bvi)VS iTrUyv/ios, ohnp Kei ij i&Kairira, 
a’peo’ovs 6 vto! yvyt, 

5 See the preceding note. The city 
of Kaslnn or Kasvin in this quarter, 
though situated rather in Media thou 
in the actnal Caspian country, may 
probably hare been named from the 
settlement there at some time or other 
of a body of Caspii, 

* Snpra, vol. iii. p. 4A7, ad voc. 
Caspii. 

* Strab. zi. p, 757. Compare p. 
753. 

’ See Herod, i. 140, and note * ad loo. 

’ Pliny says, “ A Gyro Caspinm mare 
Tocari inoipit; aocolnnt Caspii.” H. 
N. vi. 13. 
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beautifal region in Persia.^ As this district has already been de- 
scribed,® no more need be said of it here. The Caspians seem to 
bare been gradnally deprived of their country by stronger races, ^ 
nntil, in the time of Ptolemy,'* they were confined to the plain of 
Moghan, or the tract between the months, which were then distinct, 
of the Kur and Aras rivers. 

(xi.) The Pausicaa are unknown under that appellation to any 
writer except Herodotus. They have been conjectnrally identified*' 
■with the Pasiani of Strabo,* a Scythian tribe of some note, which 
took part in the destruction of the Greeoo-Bactrian kingdom,’ and 
was itself, probably, swallowed up in the empire shortly afterwards 
established by the Parthians. This identification, how'ever, is very 
doubtful ; and we may with more reason regard them as the Psesicte 
of Mela * and Pliny,* whom Mela assigns a position to the east of the 
Caspian, upon his Simis Scythious, which may represent the gulf of 
Kidi Benja}'' The Pausicas of Herodotus are, however, more pro- 
bably to be sought in the tract south of the Caspian — either in the 
Elbiirz chain or in the pro'vdnce 6f Masanderan, where a tribe called 
Pdziki is still found at the present day. A description of these 
tracts has been already given.**- 

(xii.) The Pantimathi are wholly and absolutely unknown. The 
form in which their name has come to us is so nearly Greek, that 
we may suspect a considerable variation from the native word. No 
name, however, that in the least I'esembles Pantimathi is furnished to 
us by any other writer ; and we can only conclude that Herodotus 
has here preserved a trace of an obscure people who perished soon 
after his time. They probably dwelt in close proximity to the 
Pausiem. 

(xiii.) The Daritce. We are not without some knowledge of the 


* Eustathius (ad Dionys. Per. 730) 
says that, in tho country of the Cas> 
plans, the leaves of the trees distilled 
honey, the vine was more than coni« 
monly productive, and the fig yielded 
so abundantly that sometimes as much 
as 90 bushels (60 medimni) were ob> 
tained from a single tree. Compare 
Strabo's description of Hyroania (xi. 
pp. 741, 742). 

’Supra, vol.i.pp. 658,559. Tothere- 
ferences there made may be added, 
Fraser's Khorassan, p. 165, and p. 171. 


’ Among others by the Aorsi (Stmb. 
xi. p. 738). 

* Geograph, vi. 2. 

* Supra, vol. ii, p. 486, note 
® Strab. xi. p. 744. 

’ Strab. 1. B. C. — MaXicrra yydpifxot 

yeySvaci r&y yofid^<av ol rofay 

BaKrpiav^yf *^A<rtoi koi 
Haffiayol Kal T6 x<^oi Ka\ 'XaKdpavKot. 

’ H. N. vi. 16. 

® De Sit. Orb. iii. 5. 

Supra, vol. i. p. 584. 

Ibid. pp. 555-557. 
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position of the Daritso. Ptolemy has a district which he calls 
DaritiSji in the immediate vicinity of Bhagiana, or the conntiy 
about Rhages, which was near the Caspian Gates, on the southern 
side of the TSTburz range ; “ and Pliny mentions a place called Darinm 
or Darieum, which was “celebrated for its fertility,” ^ and was 
included in the region called by him Zapavortfene, a tract of coun- 
try that lay immediately east of the Caspians. Now, if the Caspians 
occupied Ghilan, Zapavortene could only he Mazanderan, or that 
region together with Asterabad, and perhaps a tract still further to 
the eastward. And Pliny’s "Darinm, which is mentioned between the 
Caspians and the Tapyri, who gave to Mazanderan its old name of 
Tahuristdii* must have lain towards the western side of that pro- 
vince. Perhaps the country about Demawend and Firoz Koli may be 
the tract intended. This district possesses a peculiar character of 
isolation, which would fit it for the habitation of a separate tribe ; 
and it is one of great fertility and beauty,® which would suit 
the description given by Pliny. 

5. It only remains now briefly to review the small and obscure 
tribes of the central and western provinces, which were omitted from 
the general account of those regfions given in a former volume.® 
The tribes intended are the following : — The Lasonians, the Caba- 
lians, the Hygennes or Hytennes, the Ligyes, the Orthooorybantes, 
and the Paricanians of the tenth satrapy. 

(i.) The Lasonians, who occur in the second satrapy, between 
the Lydians and the Cabalians,^ with the latter of whom they are 
identified in another place,® are probably the same people with the 
Lysineans of the numismatologists,® who were the inhabitants of a 
town called Lysinoe “ or Lysinia,*^ situated in the neighbourhood of 
Sagalassus, on the borders of Pisidia and Cabalia. The exact site 
has not been discovered. Mr. Hamilton suggests a spot near 
Auschar, on the eastern coast of the lake of Egerdir ; “ but this is 


* Oeograpli. vi. 2. 

® See Eerrier’s Caravan Journeys, 
pp. 54-60 ; and compare Sir H. Baw- 
linson^B map in the Goograph. Jonm. 
vol. X. part i. 

* H. N. 1. s. 0 . “ A Caapiis ad Orien- 
tem versus regie est, Zapavortene 
diota, et in e4 fertilitatis inclytoe locus 
Daiienm. Mox gentes Tapyri, Ana- 
riaci, Stauri, Hyroani, & qnomm litto- 
ribns idem, mare Eyrcanum vocari 


I incipit a flumine Syderi.” 

* See Bennell’s Geography of Hero- 
dotus, p. 276. 

* Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, p. 61. 

* Vol. i. Essays ii. and ix. 

' Herod, iii. 90. « Ibid. viii. 77. 

* Uionnet, snppl&nent, tom. vii. p. 
120, No. 164, &c. 

” Polyb. xxii. 19, § 2; Liv.xxxviii. 15. 
“ Ftolem. V. B. 

Asia Hinor, vol. i. p. 478. 
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oertamly too far from Sagalassna, and in tlie -wrong direction. 
I^sinoS sHonld lie so-ath or sontli-west of Sagalassus ; * and in this 
direction, at the distance of three miles,® is a village called Alatjsoon 
or Allahmn,^ in which it may he conjectured that we have a i-em- 
nant of the ancient name. 

The Lasonians were prohahly the most important people of 
eastern Cabalia. Together -with the Hygennes or Hytennes, they 
may represent the Pisidians of later writers, who are so strangely 
omitted hy our author. Their ethnic character is somewhat uncer- 
tain. If we must accept as ascertained their identity with the 
Maeonians, which Herodotus asserts, ■* we shall have to regard them 
as fugitives from Lydia, or at least as akin to the primitive people 
of that country, whom the Lydians conquered or drove out.® In 
this case they would prohahly he Indo-Europeans of the Pelasgic 
type,® difiering but little from the bulk of the inhabitants of Asia 
Minor. If however we may discard the bare and unexplained state- 
ment of Herodotus, following in lieu of it those indications of ethnic 
affinity which position, language, manners and customs,'^ and an 
important notice in Strabo “ seem to suggest, we shall probably see 
reason to rank them among that small Semitic element which has 
been already mentioned as existing in this region,” extending in 
a thin strip from Upper Syria to the borders of Caria. There is 
reason to believe that both the Pisidians and Cabalians came of 
this stock ; and, therefore, if the Lasonians held the position 
here assigned to them, they are not likely to have belonged to any 
other. 

(ii.) The Cabalians, who are identified by Herodotus with the 


^ Cneius Hanlins is ad-rancing from 
the south, from Tormessns and other 
Pamphylian cities, on his way to 
Sagalassus, when he receives the am- 
bassadors of the Lysineans (Folyb. 
1. s. c. ; Liv. 1. s. c.). 

® Fellows’s Asia Minor, p. 166. 

* Hamilton, vol. i. p. 486. 

* Herod, vii. 7V. Ko^nAAr Sc at 
KTfioves, Aao-drioi Se KoActi/Aeroi. 

* Snpra, vol. i. p. 344. Strabo 
speaks of fugitives from Lydia in this 
region, but identifies them with the 
Cibyratse (xiii. p. 904). 

* Compare vol. i. p. 353 and pp. 692, 
693. 

' Note their vicinity to the Fisidse, 


who were Semitic (vol. i. pp. 682, 683 ) ; 
the niime of Cabalians, which is ap- 
plied to them, and which may com- 
pare with Gebal (ibid. p. 683, note •’), 
and the resemblance of their equip- 
ment to that of Cilioians, who were 
Semitic in Herodotus’ time (ibid. p. 
682). 

® Strabo says that the Cabalians 
were generally called Solymi (xiii. p. 
904). The Semitic character of the 
Solymi seems to be fully established 
(supra, vol. i. pp. 682, 683). 

“ Supra, vol. i. p. 292, note ^ and p. 

686 , § 8 . 

Strab. 1. s. e . ; Plin. H. N. v. 27 j 
Steph. Byz. ad voc. nieiSla. 
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Lasonians in one place, and distinguislied from them in another,^ 
seem to have been the inhabitants of a considerable tract of country, 
called Cabalis, Cabalhs, or Cabalia,® which is nsnally reckoned to 
Lycia,^ but which was peopled by a different race, and which ought 
to 'be regarded as a distinct region. It lay between Milyas and the 
valley of the Mseander,^ comprising apparently the whole of what 
was afterwards called Cibyratis,® and extending from Massioytns on 
the south to Cadmus and Lake Ascania on the north, and in the 
other direction, from Sagalassus to near Stratonicea. This region 
has been but little explored, except towards its outskirts.® So far 
as it is known, it appears to consist of a series of high plains or 
table-lands — a continuation of the great Phrygian plateau — sepa- 
rated fi-om each other by low ranges of mountains, the ramifications 
of Taurus, which here loses itself. The plains are fertile and well 
watered, containing both lakes and rivers. They extend in some 
instances a distance of above sixty miles. The general elevation 
of the tract is from 4000 to 5000 feet, while the mountains which 
bound it reach occasionally the line of perpetual snow.^ 

The Cabalians were descended from the old race of the Solymi ; ® 
that is, they were a Semitic people, belonging to a primitive body 
of settlers, anterior probably to the first Indo-European influx into 
these regions.® They possessed little strength, and gradually con- 
tracted their limits, settling finally near the sources of the Xanthus 
and Calbis rivers,'® while Lydians, Pamphylians, and Pisidians occu- 
pied the remainder of their territory." In this refuge they seem to 


' Com-jiare Herod, iii. 90, vritli vii. *77. 

2 Caballis by Strabo (xiii. p. 903), 
who, howevci’i calls tho people Caba. 
leis (p. 904) 5 Cabalis by Stephen ; 
Cabaliaby Pliny (v. 27). Carbalia ie 
probably a corruption of the text in 
Ptolemy (v. 3 and 5). 

3 Plin. 1. s. c. ; Ftol. v. 3 ; Steph, 
Byz. ad voc. BetAjSoupa, BovP<ivj and 
Oiv6avha. 

* Strab. xiii. pp. 902-904 ; Leakers 
Asia Minor, p. 147. 

® Kiopert has very properly given 
Cabalia this extension (Atlas von 
Hellas, Bl. iii.). Strabo implies it by 
speaking of the Cibyratae as ** descen- 
dants of tho Lydians who occupied 
Caballis” (xiii. p. 904). 

^ Mr. Hamilton’s Map of Asia Minor 
(prefixed to his first volume), which 


has the rare merit of leaving blank 
those districts which are unknown, 
shows this plainly enough. 

^ See Fellows’s Lycia, p. 234 and 
pp. 256-266. 

® Strab. xiii. p. 904. 

* Supra, vol.j i. p. 292, note *, and 
p. 689, § 12. 

The three cities (Bubo, Balburn, 
and (Enoanda) which Hiny and 
Ptolemy agree in assigning to Ca- 
balia> appear to have been all sitnated 
in tUs region. (See the map in 
Forbes* and Spratt’s Lycia.) 

The Lydian encroachments seem 
to have been the earliest (Strab. 
sail. p. 904). TheFisidians came later 
(ibid.). The encroachments of the 
Pamphylians may be gathered from 
I the fact that the eastern Cabalia of 
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have long maintained themselves ; and the name Oabalia is found 
applied to the region in question by Pliny ' and Ptolemy.® 

(iii.) The Hygennes, or Hytennes, as the name should probably 
be read,® seem to he the people called Etennenses (’ETeweTi) by 
Polybius,^ and Catennenses (KaTe»Ke«) by Strabo.® They are com- 
monly reckoned among the Pisidians ; but Stephen calls their city, 
Hytenna, “ a city of Lycia.”® It appears to have been situated on 
the southern flank of Taurus, above Sida and Aspendus, and in the 
neighbourhood of Selga and Homonada.^ Coins of this place are 
common ; ® and it continued to bo the see of a bishop down to the 
ninth century of our era.® The Etennenses or Catennenses may 
have been connected ethnically with the Cataonians of Cappadocia, 
who are said to have been distinguished by the early writers from 
the other Cappadocians as a different people.^® Like the rest of the 
Pisidians, they were probably a Semitic race. 

(iv.) The Ligyes, who are joined in the army of Xerxes with the 
Matieni, the Alariandynians, and the Cappadocians,** seem to belong 
to the north-eastern portion of Asia Minor, hut cannot be located 
with any approach to exactness. They probably dwelt east of the 
Halys, within the hmita of the region commonly regarded as 
Armenia. They must have been in the time of Herodotus a weak 
and expiring race ; for but a single notice of them has been disco- 
vered in any later writer. Eustathius, in his comment on the 
Periegesis of Dionysius, informs us that Cytn3a (or Cutaccsium, the 
modern Kutais) was called by Lycophron “ a Ligurian cityj” and 
draws the conclusion that, besides the western Ligurians, there must 
have been others in the region of Colchis, whom he regards as colonists 
from the European Liguria.*® A more iirobable conclusion would be. 


Pliny (H. N. t. 32) and Ptolemy (v. 5) 
is reckoned to Painphylia by tho-jo 
writers. It is tbo country abous 
Termessos. 

* Plin. H. N. V. 27. 

® Ptol. V. 3. 

® See the Mnsenin Philologicnm, vol. 
i. p. 634 ; and snpra, vol. ii. p. 485, 
note ®. 

< Polyb. V. 73. 

® Strab. xii. p. 824. 

• Stepb. Byz. ad. too. "Trewa. 

^ Compare the notices in Polybins 
and Strabo — ’ErfmeTs, o! r^s IliiriliK^s 
rijv {nr^p SiSris opeij/ijv fcaToocourrcs 


(Polyb.) rufks dh [tSv TltffiSwv] Kot uirip 
SIStis Ktti ’AawfvSov .... Karcxawi 
yftiAotpa eAataipvTa varra, ra 8* 

ibrlp TouTwr, ijBrj opeira, KareiiyeTs 
(Stinb ). Col. Leake has marked the 
probable site correctly in his map of 
Asia Minor. 

' Bee Eckhel, Doct. N. Vet. vol. iii. 
pp. 11, 12, and Mioniiet, Doscript. des 
Med. Ant. vol. iii. p. iS5. 

“ Notit. Episo. Grscc. 

Strab. xii. p. 775. 

" Herod, vil. 72. 

Bustath. ad. Dioiiys. Per. 1. 76. 
^IffTeov S* ffri ioiKaffi (col KoAxnw^ Ttves 
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that in the Asiatic Ligurians (as in the Asiatic Iberians^) we 
have a remnant o£ the primitive race, which, while sending ont 
perhaps the gi-oater portion of its body to join the emigrants who 
were flocking from Asia into Enrope, still kept a hold upon the 
place of its original abode. A connecting link between the 
eastern and the western Ligurians may, perhaps, be found in 
the Ligyra3ans of Thrace, who are mentioned in a fragment of 
Aristotle.® 

(v.) The Orthocorybantes may perhaps be best regarded as the 
inhabitants of the Corbiane of Strabo,® which he reckons to Elymais, 
and places in the Zagros mountain-range between Media and 
Susiana. They would thus be the Corbrfense (Corbienm ?) of Poly- 
bius,^ and the inhabitants of the “ Mons Charbanus ” of Pliny.® The 
tract which they occupied was probably that lying immediately 
south of Ecbatana (Hamadan), between the river of Dhfiil and the 
Kerkhali, which is now inhabited by the tribes of the PisMcuh Lurs, 
and is known as Luri-kmkvk. It is a position of great strength,* 
very mountainous, and one in which an oppressed race would be 
likely to find a refuge. Thus it would naturally become the home 
of the Elymceans when pressed upon by their Cushite invaders,’ and 
once occupied would be a place in which they might easily retain 
their nationality for many centuries. 

(vi.) The Paricanians of the tenth satrapy,* who are united in 
that political division with the Medes and the Orthocorybantes, are 
probably the Median tribe of the Pareetaceui,* who inhabited part 
of Zagros, and whose name in an Arian mouth meant simply “ moun- 
taineers ” or “ highlanders.” Or they may possibly (as Mr. C. 


Alyvfs elvaif S/iroiKoi tw** Eipairaiui/' koI 
St]\ol 6 AvK6<ppQfy, laTopuv iy Tots 
K6\xots Kvratav AiyuffTixV TiMy. 

* Supra, p. 225, note =. 

* Pr. 284. 

’ Strab. xvi. p. 1057. Compare 
Eennell (Geography o£ Herod, p. 270). 
This identification rests principally on 
the similarity of " Corybantes " to 
“ Corbiane,” which is close ; but if we 
adopt it, what account shall we give 
of the prefix, Ortho? [Probably it 
represents the Zend Eredha. The 
mountains lying between Media and 
Susiana are now called Edlo^getivotj 
or “ the high country ” — the exact 


Zend equivalent for w'hioh would be 
Eredha-gcrevan^ whence probably ** Or- 
thocorybantes.” — H. C. R.] 

* Polyb. V. 44. 

® H. N. vi. 27. 

' See the description given by Sir 
H. llawlinson in the ninth volume of 
the Geographical Journal, part i. pp. 
03-102. 

' Supra, vol. i. pp. 437-439. 

• Herod, iii. 92. 

’ Herod, i. 101. Compare vol. i. 
p. 596, note ®. 

“ Supra, p. 213, note *. They would 
then be identical with the Fartetaoeni, 
a word of the same meaning. 
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Muller tUuks 1) represent the Hyrcanians of Book vii.,* who are 
termed “ Barcanians ” by Ctesias,^ Vekrkana in Zend, and Varkana 
in ancient Persian.* Hyrcania requires bnt a little extension 
towards the west in order to adjoin on the district of Bhagiana, 
which was always included in Media ; and some indication of a 
connection between the Hyrcanians and the Medes is perhaps to be 
traced in the position which they occupy in the list of the army of 
Xerxes. 

* See the map of the Satrapies given * Excerpt. Pers. § B. 

in an earlier volume. * Beh. Insor. col. ii. par. 16. 

* Book vii. ch. 62, ad fin. 
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ON THE EARLY MIGRATIONS OP TffE PHCENIOLANS. 


1. Diversity of opiBions on the subject — Weight of the axgnments in favour of 
a migration. 2. Two views of the migration — the immigrants Hamites — 
Semites. 3. Supposed identity of the Phoenicians with the Canaanites — 
ar^ments in its favour. 4. Arguments to the contrary. 5. The Phoe- 
nicians distinct from the Canaanites. 6. Early movement of Hamites from 
Babylonia to the Mediterranean. 7. Similar movement of Semites subse- 
quently — This last the migration of the Phoenicians. 8. Over-wisdom of 
Strabo and Justin. 9. Movers* grounds for rejecting the migration — (i.) 
Silence of Scripture — (ii.) Authority of Sanchoniathon — Examination of 
these grounds. 10. Probable date of the migration. 

1 . The migration of tlie Phoenicians, at a very early time, from the 
shores of the Southern Sea to the coast of the Mediterranean, has 
been contemptuously ridiculed by some writers,* while by others it 
has been regarded as a fact scarcely admitting of question.* The 
authority of Herodotus,® of Strabo,* of Trogus Pompeius,® of Pliny,® 
of Dionysius Periegetes,^ of Solinus,® and of Stephen,® is quoted in 
favour of the movement; while against it can only be urged the 
difficulty of the removal, and the small value of half a dozen Greek 
and Roman authorities in respect of a fact admitted to be of so very 
remote an antiquity. If indeed we were obliged to suppose a 
migration hij sen, involving the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope 
and the circumnavigation of Africa,*® sound criticism would 


* See Voltaire’s Questions sur I’En- 
cyclopedie, part iv. p, 310. Boohart 
dismisses the notion of a migration, 
almost without examination (Geo- 
graph. Sac. iv. 34, p. 301). Heeren 
(As. Nat. vol. ii. pp. 231, 415, &c., 
B. T.) likewise decides against it. 
Moyers (Dio Phonizier, ii. 1, 38) takes 
a similar view. 

- Kcnrick’s PhcBnicia, ch. iii, nn, 
46-52. 

3 Herod, i. 1 ; vii. 89. 

* Strab. XVI. p. 1090. 

® Justin, xviii. 3, § 2. •' Tyriorum 
gens condita a Fhoenicibus fuit, qui 
teiT* motu vexati, relioto patriae solo, 


ABByriam stagnam primbm, mox mari 
proximnm littiis incoluere.** 

® H, N. iv. 23. “Tyrii .... orti 
ab Brytbro mari forobantur.” 

^ Hionys. Per. 906. 

® Polyhist. c. 26. 

® Ad. voc. ‘'AfswTos. 

So Voltaire argned : — “ H semble- 
rait que les Phenioiens se fnssent 
embarqu5s augolfedeSnez, qa’arriv4s 
an detroit de Babel Handel ils enssent 
cotoye TEthiopie, passe la ligne, 
doubl6 le Cap des Tempfites, appel5 
depnis le Cap de Bonne Esp^ranoey 
remont^ an loin entro I’Afriqne et 
PAm^riqne, qui est le Beal cbeminy 
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undoubtedly require a rejection of the story; but the tale whicb 
has come down to us is one far different from this, and really 
presents no intrinsic difidculty which can properly bo regarded as 
very serious. The removal of Abraham, with his family and 
dependants, from Chaldeea to Palestine, and the expedition of 
Chedor-laomer with his confederate kings, from Elam to the valley 
of the Jordan,^ demonstrate the feasibility, even at a very early 
time, of such migrations as that traditionally ascribed to the Phce- 
nicians ; while they afford a further support to the tradition, by 
showing that at a very ancient period there was certainly a move- 
ment of the population of Western Asia in this direction.^ And 
though the authorities alleged may be of less value than at first 
sight they appear — though they may in part merely copy,^ in part 
contradict, one another,* — still they must be allowed to possess, 
even in themselves, a certain considerable weight ; and in some 
cases the peculiar character of their testimony lends additional 
force to their opinions. For instance, Herodotus docs not merely 
relate to us the circumstance as one of whose truth he was himself 
convinced ; but informs us tliat his belief rested on the double 
testimony of “the Persians best informed in history,”® and “the 
Phoenicians themselves.”® The latter of these statements is of 
peculiar importance, since nations are rarely deceived in such a 


repasse la ligne, entr£ de I’ocean dans 
la Mediterranee par Ics colonncs 
d’Hercale, ce qni anrait ete an 
voyage de pins de qnatre millc de nos 
grandes lienes marines, dans un terns 
oii la navigation crait dans son on- 
fance/’ (Questions, &c., s. c.) 

* Gen. xiv. 1-16. 

° See above, vol. i. p. 1*13, note *, 
and Essay yi. p. 438. 

* Pliny, Solinns,' and Dionysius 
merely repeat a tradition which had 
perhaps obtained currency chiefly 
from the statements in Herodotus. 
They are scarcely additional wit> 
nesses. 

* It has been said that* the account 
given by Strabo of the relation be- 
tween the Fhoenicians proper and the 
inhabitants of the islands in the Per- 
sian Gulf, reverses the tradition of 
Herodotus, since it makes those in- 
habitants ** colonists from Phoenicia ” 


(Blakesley's Herodotus, vol. i. p, 383, 
note 314). But this is untrue. Strabo’s 
words are, 8* ewt tf\4ov ikK<u 

Tvpos Kal ’'ApadSst fitriv, hpii 
exovffai rots ^otviKiKots ofioia' Ktd tpcurl 
ye oi iy aifrats oiKOvyres ras d/ntov^/utvs 
rav ^oiyUtuy yfiffov^ Kal airol- 

Kovs e a VT a> V (xvi. p. 1090). Amore 
loal discrepancy exists between Strabo 
and Herodotus on the ono hand, and 
Stephen on the other, who speaks of 
the Bed Sea Phoenicians as refugees 
(ipvyddes) from Phoenicia Proper (ad 
voc. ‘'Afeuros). Justin’s account may, 
perhaps be reconciled with Herodotus 
(see Kenrick’s Phoenicia, pp. 46, 47), 
though it is not in very palpable 
accordance. 

^ Hepffeuv 01 \dyioi (Herod, i. 1). 

* O8ro( 8e oi ^olyiKes rb voAaiby 
otKeoyf 4»? a V T 0 1 Aeyoi/ffi, rf 

*Epu0pp OaAduup (ib. vii. 89). 
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case. The faet of an immigration, and the quarter from which it 
came, are handed down from father to son, and can scarcely he 
corrupted or forgotten, unless in the case where the people sinks into 
absolute barharism. 

2. If we allow, on these grounds, the probability of such a move- 
ment as that to which Herodotus witnesses, a question will still 
arise as to what exactly we are to understand by it. Axe we to 
identify the Phoenicians with the Canaanites, and to understand a 
Hamitic migration from Chaldsna or Susiana in times long anterior 
to Abraham ? Or are we to distinguish between the two races, and 
to regard our author as describing a long subsequent immigration 
of Semites into these parts — a settlement of the Phoenicians, such 
as we know them in history, among the Canaanites, a people of 
quite a different character ? 

3. It was long ago maintained by the learned Bochart,^ and it 
has been strongly argued, within the last few years, by Mr. 
Kenriok,® that the Phoenicians and the Canaanites were one and 
the same race. The inhabitants of several towns known to us in 
later times as chief seats of the Phoenician power, are mentioned in 
Genesis’* among the descendants of Canaan. The genealogical’ 
historians either identify Canaan and Phoenix,* or make the former 
father to the latter.® The Hellenistic Jews use the terms Canaan 
and Phoenicia, Canaanite and Phoenician, indiffei’ently ; and there 
is even some ground for asserting that the Phoenicians, both in 
Syria and in North Africa, knew themselves as Canaanites to a late 
date.^ Such are the principal ai-guments adduced in favour of this 
hypothesis ; n bold etymologist might add that Phoenix is probably 

' Geograph. Sacr. iv. 34. ix. 17) ; tovtov 5e rhv JOurtutv yevi^ffai 

- Phoenicia, ch. iii. pp. 42, 43. rhy trarepa ray ^oiylxay. 

The same view is taken by Mr. Dyer • See the Septuagint version. Ex. 
in Smith’s Geographical Dictionary, vi. 15, xvi. 35 ; Josh. v. 12 ; Job xli. 

and by the -writer of the article on 6, &c. And compare Matt. xv. 22, 

Phoenicia in Kitto’s Biblical Cyolo- with Mark vii. 26. 
psedia. ' Augustine says (Ep. ad Rom. Op. 

* Gen. X. 15-18. Sidon is men- iii, p, 932) that the rustics in his port 

tinned by name as the “ fii’st-bom ” of of Africa, " interrogati quid sint, 

Canaan. Aradus, Area, and Simyra Punioi respondent, Chanani.” There 

seem to be represented by “ the Arva- is also a coin of Laodicea, the legend 

dite, the Ai'kite, and the Zemaiite.” upon which has been read as Ds 

‘ As Sanchoniuthon, who speaks of and explained as “ Laodicem 

XrS ToS [TTpiirau] lierayopMoStyros matris in Canaan ” (Gesenius, Linguae 
*olviKos (ap. Ensob. Praep. Ev. i. 10, Scriptnraeqne Phoeniciae Monuments, 
p. 88, ed. Gaisf.). pp. 270, 271). 

‘ So Eupolemns (Euseb. Praep. Ev. 
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a mere translation of Xm or wliicli is the name of the red, 
dye so admired hy the Orientals. 

4. But these arguments, though plausible, are far from satis- 
factory. There is a marked contrast, which cannot fail to strike 
the least observant enquirer, between the whole character of the 
Phcenicians and that of the Canaanitcs. The Canaanites are fierce 
and intractable warriors, rejoicing in their prancing steeds and 
chariots of iron,^ neither given to commerce nor to any of the arts 
of peace ; the Phoonicians are quiet and peaceable, a nation of 
traffickers, skilful in navigation and in the arts both useful and 
ornamental, nnwarlike except at sea, and whoUy devoted to com- 
merce and manufactures. Again, whereas between the real Canaan- 
ites and the Jews there was deadly and perpetual hostility, until 
the former wore utterly rooted out and destroyed, the Jews and 
Phoenicians wei’e on terms of almost perpetual amity “ — an amity 
encouraged by the best princes, who would scarcely have con- 
tracted a friendship with the accursed race. Further, if the 
arguments adduced in favour of the identity be examined severally, 
they will be found to lose much of their force upon a near scrutiny. 
The towns Sidon, Aradus, Area, and Simyiu,, may have been 
originally settled by one race, yet have passed into the possession 
of another without losing their appellations ; just as we know to 
have happened with Ascalon, Gaza, and other cities in this neigh- 
bourhood. The genealogical historians are never much to be 
depended on ; and in the case before us, they may have meant no 
more than that the one name (Chna) preceded the other (Phcenice) 
in the same country.® The indifferent use of Canaanite and Phoe- 
nician, Canaan and Phoenicia, by the Hellenistic writers, may 
merely indicate that the distinction between the terms had ceased 


^ Judges iv. 3 ; v. 22. 

* So Dr. Stanlcj remarks : — “ The 
histories of Phoenicia and Palestine 
hardly tonch. Their relations were 
always peaceful ” (Palestine, p. 263), 
The only apparent exceptions consist 
of a few passages of arms between 
the Isi'aelites and the Sidonians in the 
early period of the Judges (Judg. x. 
12, which probably refers to the time 
of Jabin, and xviiu 27, 28), when it is 
not unlikely that Sidon was still 
Canaanite. 

’ The statement of Heoatseus (Fr. 


254) that Phoenicia was formerly 
called Cauaan” (Xi'S, oStu 'irp6Tfpou ri 
^otyiKTj iKa\€iro) has been quoted as 
an argument' in favour of the ethnic 
identity (Kenrick, p. 43). But its 
real force is the other way. It is pro- 
bably a pamllel to such expressions as 
the following : “ England was for- 
merly called Britain j ” ** What is now 
Turkey was formerly the Greek Em- 
pire.” Changes in the name of a 
country almost always indicate some 
change of the inhabitants. 
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to be appreciated when they wrote. It is perhaps a parallel to the 
indifferent use of Britain and England, Briton and Englishman, 
common among onrselves at the present day. The statement of 
St. Augustine, that the country people about Hippo called them- 
selves “ Chanani,” and the very doubtful interpretation^ of a single 
Phoenician coin, furnish hut a slender foundation for the bold 
assertion that “ the Phoenicians bore the name of Canaanites,” ° and 
“ knew their country by no other name than that of Canaan.” * We 
must bear in mind, that except a single passage of one ecclesiastical 
writer, and a single legend on a coin, there is no evidence at all that 
the Phoenicians ever applied to themselves or to their country the 
terms in question. It seems scarcely possible that they should really 
have done so, and that no classical writer should have loft us any 
hint of it. It is his perception of this difi&cnlty, which leads Bochart 
to suppose that though the Phoenicians were really Canaanites, they 
wholly laid aside the name, on account of the discmdit which 
attached to all those who were known to be of the accursed race.* 
This conclusion is curiously at variance with the view of Gesenius ® 
and Kenrick ; it is not very probable, for a nation scarcely ever 
voluntarily lays aside its own name ; but it is far more in accord- 
ance with the mass of facts, as they have come down to us, than the 
ingenious speculations of the more modern writers, who regard 
Canaanite as the only appellation by which the Phoenicians knew 
themselves. 

6. On the whole, it may be concluded that the Canaanites and 
Phosnicians were two distinct races, the former being the original 
occupants of the country, and the latter being immigrants at a com- 
paratively recent date. Hamitic races seem to have been the first 
to people Western Asia;® whether starting from Egypt or from 
Babylonia, it is impossible to determine. These Hamites were the 
original founders of most of the towns, which sometimes retained 
their primitive names, sometimes exchanged them for Semitic 


> In tho other cases where oa oc- 
curs cn a coin it signifies “mother- 
city,” and is followed by the name or 
names of tlic places supposed to stand 
in the relation of colonies (see Gese- 
nins, nt supra, p. 262, and p. 267). 
There is no second instance where DM 
can be even supposed to be used as a 
mere title of honour, equivalent to “ a 
great city.” 


* Kenrick, p. 45. 

’ Ibid. p. 42. 

* Geograph. Sac. iv. 34, p. 301. 

‘ Lingnee Scriptureeque Fhcen. Mon. 
p. 338, note. 

' See Sir H. Bawlinson’s article on 
the " Early History of Babylonia ” in 
the fifteenth volume of the Journal 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society, part 2, 
p. 230, nobs 
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appellations. Instances of the former kind are Marathns and 
Baalbek — the one a name very intelligible in the early or Cushite 
Babylonian/ the other containing an Egyptian root and formed on 
an Egyptian model.® 

6. It might perhaps he a sufficient explanation of the tradition 
•which Herodotus records, to say that it refers to this early Hamitic 
connection, which was perhaps not merely a connection of race, hut 
one involving actual migration from the shores of the Persian Gulf 
to those of the Mediterranean. Of this tho local name Marathns is 
a sign ; for a position on the Syrian coast would not be “ the west ” 
to any people but one which reached it from the Euphrates valley.'® 
Another sign is, perhaps, to be found in tho Canaanitic worship of 
Baal, if that word is really (as commonly supposed) identical with 
the Bel or Bil of the Babylonians.^ And tho conquests of Chedor- 
laomer, king of tho Hamitic Elam,® furnish an actual example of 
the extension to this quarter of an influence from the Persian Gulf 
in the Cushite period. 

7. But although the Phoenician story of a migration from the 
Persian Gulf might, by possibility, refer to this ancient Hamitic 
movement, it is far more probable that the tradition has a different 
origin. Semitism, as has been so often observed,® originated in 
Babylonia, and from this primitive scat, spread itself northward and 
westward. Out of Babylonia “■went forth Asshur” ^ — from Ur (or 


® Martu, probably the original form 
of Marathns (cump,aro the SpaBi of 
Sanchouiathon), is tho orcliiiaiy term 
in tho early Cushite or Hamitic Baby- 
lonian for “ the West,” and is espe- 
cially used of Phoenicia and the Medi- 
terranean (sujjra, vol. i. p. 424, note *). 

® Saal-iek, “ the city of Baal,” or 
“ the Snn,” oarrosponds exactly with 
Atar-hcchis, “tho city of AtUor,” or 
“Venus,” mentioned by Hcrodotns 
(ii. 41, and see note ® ad loc. ). Baki 
is still used for “ a city ” in tho Coptic 
or modern Egyptian. 

InBisotijOr Bet7i-s7iati(8cytho}>oUs), 
we have a name composed of one Se- 
mitic and one Hamitio element (supra, 
vol. i. p. 631, note *). 

® The more the Cnneiform Inscrip- 
tions are studied, the more it becomes 
evident that Babylon, or “ the land of 
Shinar,” was the real cradle of early 
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civilization. It could only have been 
fram this central position that tho 
jiames of “before” and “behind,” or 
East and West, could have boon ap- 
lilied to tho respective countries of Bu- 
siana and Phoouicia. Such, however, 
are undonhlcdly the significations of 
itava and Martii in Hamito Soythio, 
and of JElam and Akhir in Semitic, 
Elam indeed being cognate with 
in Hebrew, and “olim” in Latin — 
words whicli in those tongues indicated 
priority in regard to time, tliongh not 
in regard to place. — [H. 0. It.] 

® It is usual to assume the identity ; 
but etymologically wo cannot be sure 
that is the same root as ^n. 

® See above, vol. i. Essay vi. § 19 
(p. 437). 

' Ibid. § 21, p. 438 ; and Essay xi. 
p. 672. 

' Gen. X. 11. 

B 
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Mugheir) departed, in search of a new home, the family of Ahraham 
— and from the same qnarter may he traeed the Aramaean tribes, 
which are found to have gradually ascended the Euphrates.'' Apart 
from any tradition, there is sufBcient reason to believe that the 
Phoenicians, like the other Semitic races in these parts — the Jews 
and the Aramiieans — were immigrants, whose original abode was lower 
Mesopotamia. The tradition does but confirm historically, what we 
should have concluded without it analogically, from our general 
knowledge of the early movements of races ; and it may therefore 
be accepted as in all probability the statement of a real occurrence. 

8. When Strabo, however, going beyond Herodotus, attempts 
exactly to determine the original habitat of the Phoenician race, and 
not content with placing them “upon the Erythroean sca,”“ dis- 
covers that certain islands — those, namely, of the Bahrein group — 
were the first settlements of the nation, from which they started to 
found their great cities ; and when again Trogus Pompeius under- 
takes to give the cause of the emigration and the route pursued by 
the emigrants — we must hesitate to follow these late authors, who 
are so much wiser than the Father of History. The identity of 
names, upon which Strabo builds, is a weak argument — such 
identity, where it is real, being very deceptive, and there being in 
this case reason to suspect that it is not so much real as apparent. 
The name of the island, which Strabo calls Tyrus, seems to have 
been, not Tyrus, but Tylus ^ — a term sufficiently remote from the 
native Zur or Tzur, And Arad, which is stiU the Arab name for 
one of the Bahrein islands, is scarcely the same word ■with Arvad^ — 
the true original of the Syrian Aradus. As for the existence of 
Phoenician temples on these islands in Alexander’s time, it is not at 
all improbable ; since the Phoenicians, as the great carriers of 
antiquity, may easily (as Heeren supposes®) have occupied the 
Bahrein islands for the purposes of trade, and have carried with 
them their peculiar worship. 

' See vol. i. p. 438. [It is to bo ob. to Sasisca. — H. 0. B.] 

served also tliat the Syrians were ^ Herod, vii. 89. 

“bronghtupfrom Air” (Amos ix. 7); ’Tylus (Tihoj) is the form used 
and that liir, which is associated in. both by Pliny (H. N. vi. 32) and 
one text with Flam (Is. xxii. 6), and Ptolemy. 

named in another as the conntiy to ’ Arvad is the form need throughout 
which the Israelite captives wore the Assyrian Inscriptions. Compare 
transported (2 Kings xvi. 9), can he the of Gen. x. 18. 
no other than the Ais of the Tnscrip- s ifations, vol. ii. p. 55, E. T 

tions, in Southern Ghaldsea, contiguous 
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The story of Trogus — that the Phoenicians left their country in 
consequence of an earthquake — is puerile ; and the route which he 
makes the migration pursue, though not improbable, can scarcely 
rest upon any better basis than conjecture. The “ As.syrian Lake ” 
— where (according to him) the emigrants first settled — represents, 
in all probability, the Sea of Nedjif, or that natural basin together 
with the marshes ^Yhich usually surround it.® A people ascending 
the Euphrates on its right hank, would necessarily pass this large 
body of water. 

9. The only important grounds upon which the migration from 
the Persian Gulf has ever been rejected, are those advanced by 
Movers,’’ who dwells in the first place on the silence of Scripture, 
and secondly on the Phoenician mythic history, as recorded in the 
work which Philo-Byblius put out under the venerated name of 
Sanchoniathon. This work undoubtedly assumed the Phoenicians 
to have been aboriginals. Like the cosmogonies of Egypt and 
Babylon, it made the human race spring up in the country of the 
writer — a view which fiattered the national vanity far more than a 
tale of early wanderings and privations. But the speculations of 
Philo-Byblius, though they occasionally throw some light on the 
Phoenician language, and religion, are for historical purposes value- 
less.® They have no claim to bo considered as real national 


* Mr. Kenriek says, " The Assyrian 
Lako can he no other than the Dead 
Sea, or the Lake of Gennesavefc" 

(PhoBnicia, p, 47) j and Itr, Djer, in 
his article on Phoenicia in Smith’s 
Geographical Dictionary, takes tho 
eamo view. Tho gvomul of this asser- 
tion is the supposed fact, that *‘in 
Southern Assyria there ■was no collec- 
tion of waters to which tho nauio of 
lake could bo applied ” (Kenriek, 
1. s. c.). But the Sea of Nedjif is ex- 
actly such a collection of waters. It 
is a permanent lake of considerable 
depth, surrounded by cliffs of a -red- 
dish sandstone^'in places 40 feet high 
— and extends in a south-easterly 
direction a distance of 40 miles, being 
at its greatest width about 35 miles 
broad (see Loftns’s Chaldssa, p. 45, et 
seqq.). The famous ** Chaldssan 
Marshes ** are quite distinct from this 
lake, though they blend with it at the 
time of the inundation. 


Dio Phoniaier, vol. ii. part i. pp. 
23-62. 

* It seems to bo universally agreed 
that the work of Philo-Byblius was 
not what it pretended to be — the 
translation into Greek of a Phoenician 
writer who lived not long after Hoses. 
The only donbt is whether it was the 
more work of Philo himself, or trans- 
lated by him fi*om a Phoenician ori- 
ginal of a comparatively recent date. 
Mr. Kenriek decides in favour of this 
latter supposition (Phoenicia, p. 284) ; 
and Bnggc.'5ts that the w'ork was 
written in the fonrth or third century 
before Christ (ibid, p. 290). But it i.s 
at least as likely that Philo himself 
composed the treatise ; which, though 
called “a Phoenician history” by Por- 
phyry (De Abstinent, ii. 56), is, so far 
as our extracts go, an acrount of the 
Phoenician mytholog)^ of which tho 
predominant element is Creek ! 
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traditions, being mythological fancies parallel to those of Hesiod, 
and clearly dating from a time not earlier than Alexander. With 
respect to the silence of Scriptnre, it may be observed, in the first 
place, that the argument o silentio is seldom of much weight ; and 
secondly, that the slight contact between the Phoenicians and the 
Jews causes little to be said of the former, so that we have no right 
to feel surprise at the omission of any reference to their origin. 

10. With respect to the time at which the migration took place, 
it is impossible to speak with confidence. If Tyre and Sidon were 
originally Canaanitic, and afterwards passed into the possession of 
Phoenician immigrants, we can conclude nothing concerning the 
date of the migration from the mention of those towns in the book 
of Joshua.’- Much less can we draw any inference from the state- 
ment of Herodotus, that the temple of Hercules at Tyre was said by 
the inhabitants to have been built 2300 years before his -visit to 
that city.^ The Tyrians would be likely to exaggerate on such a 
matter; and the temple itself may have been more ancient than 
their possession of the city. I should incline on the whole to place 
the immigration in the thirteenth centnry before Christ.. This was 
a time of increasing Semitic influence, as indicated especially in the 
rise of Assyria to eminence.’ It was when the Jews wore suffering 
oppression at the hands of their eastern and southern neighbours,* 
the power of their northern ones being broken. Again, it is 
sufficiently early to accord with the Greek traditions, which made 
the Phoenicians predominant in the eastern Mediterranean at the 
time of the Trojan war, and spoke of their settlements in Boeotia at 
a period still earlier.’ And it is sufficiently late to harmonize with 
Scripture, which does not introduce to our notice the real artistic 
and commercial Tyrians and Sidonians till the reigns of Da-vid and 
Solomon. 

^ Josh. xix. 28, 29, Ao. and the Philistines (see Judg. -vi. 1 ; 

’ Herod, ii. 11. x. 7 ; &o.) 

’ See above, vol. i. Essay vii. p. ® On these settlements see note * on 

* The Midianites, the Ammonites, Book ii. eh. 49 (vol. ii. p. 92) . 
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ESSAY III. 


ON THE ALAEODIANS OE HEBODOTUS. [H. 0. E.] 

1. The AloTodiaTis of Herodotna identified -vvitli the VrarSa or people of Ararat. 
2. True pobition of the Hebrew Ararat, 3. Connection of the Urarda of 
theae parts with the Babylonian Btifbur or Ahlcad. 4. Eeaemblanee of the 
writing omployod by the two races, and probable oonneetion of their lan- 
guages. 

1. The Alai'odians of Ilerodotas, jorned witli tlio Sapivos botli in the 
notice of the 18th Satrapy * and in the muster-roll of the army of 
Xerxes, “ and intervening apparently between the Maticnians to the 
south and the Colchians to the north, are almost certainly the inha- 
bitants of Armenia whoso Semitic name was Urardii or Arai'at. 
Aland, indeed, is a mere variant form of Arannl, the I and r being 
undistinguishable in the old Persian,® and Amnid serves determin- 
atoly to connect the Ararat of Scripture with the Urania or Urartlm 
of the Inscriptions.^ It must be remembered that Herodotus was 
unacquainted with the name of Armenia, as applied to the country 
of the Alarodians ; he used the titles “ Armenia ” and “ Armenians ” 
in connection with the more western part of the country, particularly 
with that part of the mountain chain of Taurus in which the river 
Halys takes its rise;® and although it is pretty certain that the 
Armenians in his time had really extended their sway over this 
central portion of Asia Minor, it is equally certain that the sources 
of the Halys could not have boon included within the limits of the 
ancient Urarda. That country was conterminous with Assyria to 
the south, commencing at BoMan, and it stretched to the northward 
probably as far as the Araxes, comprising within its limits the lakes 


^ Horod, iii. 91. 

2 Ibid. vii. 79. 

* The AchcBmenian Fersian po8« 
seased no l| and eyerywherd thexet'ore 
BTibstituted an r, as in Bahm for 
Babylon, £ira for Bel, &c. 

* There is a remarkable confusion 
of the dentals in Babylonian ennei- 
form, the two powers of da and tha 
being represented by a single letter, 
and another character having also the 


double value of di and tliL When the 
vowel at, however, terminates the 
name of Ararat, the consonant em- 
ployed is clearly the th, answering 
etymologically to the Ilcbrow c, 
though it is probable that the pro- 
nunciation more nearly njiproaohedtho 
Arabic or the hardth (as in “the/* 

“ thou/* “ that," &c.) of tho Englibh. 

» Herod, i. 72. 
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totU of Van and Ummiyeh, and having for its capital the ancient 
city upon the former lake, the fonndatioii of which was ascribed to 
Semiramis.' 

2. The name of Ararat is constantly nsed in Scripture, but always 
to denote a country rather than a particular mountain. The famous 
passage of Geuosis,“ which has given a world-wide celebrity to the 
name of Ararat, refers to a mountain range OTis nn, and was un- 
derstood by all the best early authorities on Eastern geography to 
indicate the lofty chain which overhung the plain of Assyria to the 
northward of Nineveh, — this chain, known to the Greeks as the 
Gordysean mountains, to tho Syrians as Mount Kiinhi, and to the 

Arabs as Jahal Jtuli, Sy?, being moreover visited by Christian 

jjilgi-ims of the present day as the spot on which the ark of Noah 
rested, and where remains of the sacred vessel are still, it is believed, 
to he seen.^ In other passages of Scripture, where Ararat is men- 
tioned,^ the English version, following tho Septuagint and Vulgate, 
employs the term Armenia ; ® and there is no doubt but that as 


* That this was the real oounlry ot 
Aromt is proved hy the cuneiform 
iiiGoriptions of Ai'moiiiu, which, ns 
is well known, are found around tho 
lake, but principally on tho rock foi-m- 
ing the acropolis of tho city of Van. 
Tiio name of Urania or Ararat never 
once occurs, it is true, throughout 
those in-scriptions, tho nioro couipre- , 
hoiisivo title of Kairi being apparently \ 
used in iis place; but tlio local kitigs 
who arc cnunicrutcd, such as Anjifiis 
and Balat-Ilvri, are prociscly tluiso 
who on the Assyrian slabs and cylin- 
ders of Sargon and Asshur-hani-jml, 
are named kings of Urarda. Tho 
euneiforiu inscriptions of Armenia are 
not, however, eunfined exclusively to 
tho imnicdiato vicinity of lake Von, 
nor indeed to the limits of the pro- 
vince of Ararat proper, but arc to bo 
met with throughout tho whole extent 
of Nairi, — wliorover in fact the Urar- 
diwns or Alarodians had earned their 
arms; memorial tablets having been 
tlius carved upon the rocks at Jfolo- 
tiyeh and at 1‘aloo to the west, and 
even in the plain of Miyandah to the 
east, far within the borders of Media. 

® Gen. viii. 4. 

’ Bochart has collected all the 


nnthoritio.s, from Berosus down to 
Epiphaiiiiis, in his Fhalcg, lib. 1, 0 . 3. 
The idontifioation of tho scriptural 
Ararat witli the remarkable peak now 
called Ai/ri dayh, on tbe Arsptes, does 
not appear to have obtiiiucd any oui'- 
j reiicy until subsccpicntly to the Chris- 
' tianization of the Armenian nation, and 
tho establishment of the famous con- 
vent of Etclimiadzin in the immediate 
vicinity of the luountnin. St. Jerome, 
nt any rate, is tho first Wo,stern au- 
thor who placed Mount Ararat on the 
Araxes. 

^ 2 Kings xix. 37, and Is. xxxvii. 38. 

® Tho i)assagos hero quoted refer to 
the fliglit into the mountains of the 
sons of Sennacherib .after tho murder 
of their father ; and Ararat or Bohtau 
would thus he tho first district they 
would reach on ascending from tho 
plains. Their posterity, however, ac- 
cording to Mos. Chor. (lib. i. 0 . 22), 
settled further in the interior. There 
is still another passage, however, in 
Scripture where Ararat is mentioned, 
and where the English version pre- 
serves the original name, namely, in 
the denunciation of Jeremiah wlfioh 
threatens Babylon with the power of 
the kingdoms of Ararat, Minni, and 
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early as the time of Darius Hystaspes the two names were used 
indifferently in. the country ; for in the Behistun Inscriptions the 
Persian and Scythic texts everywhere employ Armenia for the more 
ancient Assyrian title of Urarda. But notwithstanding this con- 
fusion, it seems highly probable that there was in reality a marked 
ethnic distinction between the Armenians and the Uranlians or 
Alarodians. The latter were certainly closely connected with the 
Scythic inhabitants of Babylonia, whoso vernacular name was 
probably Burhiir,^ but who were known to the Semites as the 
Akkad, while the former were to all appearance an Arian race, 
having branched off, as Hcrodotns himself afBrms,^ from the Phry- 
gians, who were themselves of Thracian origin. This etlinic dif- 
ferenee, however, between Aianenia and Ararat, notwithstanding 
the geographical interchangeability of the names, is a subject of so 
much interest, and so entirely opposed to the received opinion, that 
it may bo as well to state in some detail the grounds upon which 
the argument is founded. 

3. The connection, then, of Urania with the Babylonian tribe of 
Akkad is proved by the application in the Inscriptions of the ethnic 
title of Burhar (?) to the Armenian king, who was contemporary 
with Sargon at the commencement of his reign, and who may bo 

Asliolienaz {.Ter. li. 27), in allnsion, it otlinio titles, which have osteiuletl 

may be supposed, to tlio invasiou of from I’crsia to Morocco. It is further 

Cyrus, with whom probably the north- curious to remember that in the PerssB 

em kings were associated as tribu- of .diiscliylns, the ghost of Darius is 

taries. Minni is well known from the raised by incantations in the Barbar 

Inscriptions both o£ Assyria and tongue (Bahtr, apxalos I C59). 

Armenia, being apparently imraedi- ’ Herod, vii. 73, and Steph. Byz. in 
ately to the west of Ararat ; and it voc. ’Apufyia. Strabo in the strangest 

has been sometimes supposed — though way confounds the Annonians with 

on insulhcicnt evidence — to be the the Arammans (i. p. 70), tiioiigli there 

same name as Armenia (^Apiifvia = was not in reality the slightest con- 

’3!3“in. Har-Mini, or mountains of nection between them either etlmic- 

Minni) ; but Ashchenaz has not yet ally or geographically. I am not 

boon recognized either in the local i)rep.arod at present to suggest any 

annals or in Greek geography ; and etymology for the name of Armenia, 

there is every reason to suspect a false though, as I observe that most of the 

reading in the Hebrew text. ancient names of eonntrics were 

• It is with some diffidence I give adopted from their respective I’an. 
this reading for the native name of theons, and ns the Greeks recognized 

the Akkad, as the compound cuneiform Armenus as one of the Argonauts, I 

character which represents it, occurs would refer as a possible derivation to 

in no other word. It seems, however, the god Armennu, who is said in one 

to be a mere doubled letter, of which of tho cuneiform mythological lists to 

the ordinary power is Bur ; and Bur- have been worsliipped at busa. 

iur, Barbar, and Berber axe well-known 
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thus supposed to have heen the immediate predecessor of ArgisUs ; 
and the fact, mentioned in the Behistun Inscription, of the Armenian 
Araiklia having personated Nahochodrossor, the son of Nahonidus, 
is strongly confirmatory of this ethnic relationship ; but there is 
nothing to prove whether the Burhur or AlcJcad of Babylonia de- 
scended in a very remote age from the mountains to colonize the 
plains, or whether the Urardioms were refugees of a later period 
driven northward by the growing power of the Semites. The 
former suppo.sition, however, is most in conformity with Scripture, 
and incidentally with the tenor of the Inscriptions ; for while the 
Burhur or Ahhad are found in Babylonia at least as early as 2000 n.c. 
— being in fact, in all probability, the Accad mentioned in the- 10th 
chapter of Genesis ^ — there is no trace of the passage of the tribe to 
the northward through Assyria at any period of history. 

4. It would be going too far to derive the Babylonian cuneiform 
writing from the Urardian, although the Burhur or Alrhad iu their 
southoi’n seats wei'e not improbably the inventors of the alphabet ; 
for we have no inscriptions in Ax’menia earlier than the 8th century 
B.o. ; and the artificial system of arrow-headed signs, together with 
the use of ideographs and deteiuninativos, would thus socm more 
naturally to have been introduced into the mountains from the im- 
mediately neighbouring kingdom of Assyria, which was then in its 
most flourishing state but, on the other hand, unless there had 
been an identity of race between the I?M?’6iw.or Alclcad of the southern 
plains, and the Burhxvr or Uranlimis of the northern mountains, it is 
not likely that the latter would have readily adopted such a multi- 
tude of the Babylonian signs for the common objects of nature, nor 
can we otherwise explain the dominant worship in the mountains 
of the famous triad, the Moon, the Sun, and .liEther, which was the 
distinguishing feature of piimitive Babylonian mythology.® That 

* Verso 10. vinco, it may be added, which is de. 

® A further proof that the XTrardians scribed with so much minuteness of 
formed their system of writing from detail in the Insoi’hjtions of Assyria, 
the Assyrians is to be found in the seems in its largest sense to have ex- 
fact that the earliest inscription in tended along the mountains, from the 
the country, commemorating native frontiers of Media to Cappadocia, and 
kings, is in the Assyrian language ; to have thns included within its limits 
and it is to this record, where the all the minor divisions of Ararat, 
geographical title of the king is, in Hinni, the SapirAs, and even northern 
the usnal Assyrian fashion, appended Mesopotamia. 

to the name, that we are indebted for ® I must here take occasion to 
our knowledge that these kings styled modify the opinion given in my Essay 
themselves kings of Mairi. This pro- on the Assyrian and Babylonian 
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the Accad again of the South continued to be a cultivated and lite- 
rary race is proved by their employment under the Assyrian kings 
in drawing up comparative vocabularies of their own language and 
other dialects, and by their being promoted even to the post * which 
seems to answer to that of the Ministry of- Education among modem 
nations, and we can thus understand how their brethren in the 
mountains came to be the only northern people who used a written 
language. I am not in a condition at present to pronounce on the 
precise degree of affinity which may exist between the Uranlian lan- 
guage as presented to us in the Inscriptions of Van, and the Acca- 
dian tongue as it appears on the early Chaldoean bricks and on the 
later grammatical tablets of the Assyrians ; but I think I can detect 
numerous points of resemblance, and I believe that both dialects 
will be found to be allied to the Achsemenian Scythic, with which 
we are already sufficiently familiar. At any rate the Uranlian, 
whether purely Scythic like the Accadian, or partially Arianized by 
contact with northern races, possesses, as it Avould seem, no affinity 
whatever with the modern Aimonian. The raee si)ea.king that 
tongue woTild really scorn to have emigrated from Phrygia, and 
gradually to have brought the mountainous country to tho eastward 
under their sway, driving out or absorbing the old Urardians, and 
substituting in their place their ow'n name, language, religion, and 
traditions.® — [H. 0. R.] 


Mythology (supra, vol. i. p. 610), that 
tho pi'iuciiial Armouiau divinity iiamod 
Khaldi, answorocl to tho AasJmr o£ 
Ninovoh. Khaldi, being invariably 
joined with the Sun and the iEther, 
can only represent the Moon god, 
known to the Assyrians as Sin, and to 
tho Babylonians as Uurki or lliir; 
and a snspioion is thus raised that 
Ararat or Urarda may after all be K«r- 
aredh, or the Moon conutry, and bo 
thus a more synonym of Chaldasi. 
This oonneotion of Hur and Khaldi ns 
independent names for tho Moon god, is 
at any rate ourious, and a sanguine 
etymologist might even refer Minni, 
Armenia, and Har-mina, to the same 
source in an Arian tongue. 


* Tho Shimu, whether high priest 
or merely keeper of tlie arohives, was 
certainly tho snperintcudent, under 
the Assyrians, of tho litoraturo of the 
nation ; and in scvoral passages a 
Burbur or Akkad is said to have oceu- 
pied that office. 

“ In this way, indeed, and this way 
only', can we, I think, account for tho 
complete discrepancy between tho 
early Armenion sacred names, as pre- 
served to us in tho history of Moses of 
Chorene, and the names both of gods 
aud kings that occur in tho Insorip- 
tious of Van, or in the Assyrian annals 
which describe successful expeditions 
of the kings of Nineveh against the 
mountaineers. 
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NOTE A. 

The following Inscription is engraved on the sepulchre of Darins at Nahhsh-i- 
liustamj a few miles north of Persopolis, between that city and Murg-aubj the 
ancient PnsargadsB. It is accompanied by a Babylonian and a Scytliic tran- 
script, which help to determine the true restoration of the Persian original in 
the places where it is illegible. These conjectural restorations are, in the 
following pages, printed in italics. Tliere is also a second insciiption at the 
same spot, which is in the Persian character only. This latter is in a very bad 
condition, and appears to hare been purposely mutilated. It has not yet been 
copied by any traveller, but is thought, from the opening sentence, to have 
been preceptive, not historical.*' Probably it “contained tlie last solemn 
admonitions of Darius to his eonntrj-nieu with respect to their future conduct 
in polity, morals, and religion.” (Sec Sir H. Kawlinson’s Memoir on the Cunei- 
form Inscriptions, vol. i. p. 312.) 


far. 1. Baga vazarka Auraniazda, liya imam bumim atla, hya awani as- 
niiinam ada, hya martiyain ada, hya shiyatim ada martiyahya, hya Ddr- 
yavuiu khshiiyathiyaui alamaush, aivam paruvanuiu khshayathiyam, 
aivam parvtvandm framatdram. 

The great god Orinazd, he gave this earth, he gave that heaven, he 
gave maihdnd, he gave h£e (!) to mankind : he made Darius king, as well 
the kmg of the people as the lawgiver of the people. 
for. 2. Adam Diiryavush, khshiiyatluya vazarka, khshdyathiya khshtiya- 
thiyiiiia,mkh5hiiyatliiya dahyatinam vispazaniiiiiimjkhshuyathiya ahydyd 
bumiya vazarktiyd duridpiya, Vishhfspaliyd ijutra, Hakhamaiiishiya, 
Pdraa, Pdrsahya putra, Ariya, Ariya edrtra. 

I (am) Darius, the great king, the king of kings, the king of all in- 
habited countries, the king of this groat earth far and near', the son of 
Hystaspes, an Achaemenian, a Peisian, the son of a Pei’sian, an Arian, 
of Arian descent. 

fur. 3. Tlidtiya Ddryavush klishayothiya : — ^^’’ashnd Auraraazddhd ima 
dahydva tyd adani. agarl idyani apatiiram hachd Parsa. Adamslidm patiya- 

khshaiya. Mami bdjim abai-a tyashiim hachdina athadya 

iiiva akunava. Ddtam tya mand area addri. Mdda, ’Uvaja, 

Parthva, //(O’iva, Bdkhtrish, Sug(!o, ’Uvarazmish, Zaraka, Harauvatish, 
Thatagusd, Gaddra, Hidush, Sakd Humavaj'jfd, Setka Tigrakhudd, 
Bdbmish, Athurd, Arabdya, Mndrdyd, Armiiiti, Katai)atuka, Saparda, 
Yuna, Sakd tyaiyapdradaraya, Skudra, Tund takabard, Puhyd, Kushiyd, 
Hldchaiyd, Krakd. 

Says Darius the king : — By the grace of Ormazd these (are) the 
countries which I have acquired besides Persia. I have estabhshed my 
power over them. They have brought tribute to me. That which has 
been said to them by me they have done. They liave obeyed my law. 
Media, Susiana, Parthia, Aria, Bactria, Sogdiana, Chorasmia, Zarangia, 
Arachotia, Sattagydia, Gandaria, India, the Sacse Amyrgii, the Sakan 
bowmen, Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Saparda, Ionia, the Sacse beyond the sea, the Scodrse, the lonians who 
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trear helmets, the Budians, the Cossseans, the Masiansy (and) the 
Characeni (?). 

Par. 4. Thdtiya Bdryayush khslulyathiya : — Auramazdd yatM, avaina, 

inUlm bumim yu pardvadim mand frdbara. Md?)! klmhdya- 

thiyam akunaush. Adam khshdyat/iiya amiya. Vashnd Auramazdahd 
adamsliiui gathwd niyashddayam. Tyashdm athahain, ava akunavatu. 
Yathd mdmkiima dha yadipadiyanianiyd/ii/o iya cliiyakanna, ard dahydva 
tyd Ddryacnsh /^/ishayai/uya addraya i)atikarma didya . . i . . hya 

gdthum baratiya d khshandsa Adataiya ((cadd bavu/iya 

Pdrsnhi/d martiyahyd dur«ya ara . . . . sh pardganiatd. Adataiya azadd 
bawdtiya. PaTsa inartiya, duraya haeJid Pdrsd tuiaram patiyajata. 

Says Darius the king : — Ormazd, when he saw that the world was 
heretical (or i-ebelli<a[s), he I'endered it subject to my jiower. He made 
me king. I am king. By the grace of Ormazd I have reformed it com- 
pletely. That which I have said to the people, that they have done. If 
all parties shall respectively obseiwc a line of conduct agreeable to my 
wishes, the stability which produces i)ermanencc shall bo enjoyed by 
those countries which Darius the king has possessed (?). This shall be 
assm-ed to thee, 0 inler of the Persian people ! supremacy over ....(?) 
Tins slndl be assured to thco, O Persian people ! thy ruler shall inherit 
prosperity from Persia (2). 

Pur. 5. Thdtiya Dai'yavush klishdyathiya : aitri tija kartam, ava visj/ia 
vashnd Auramazddha akunavam. Auramazddmaiya upastam abara, ydtd 
kartam akunanma. ilfdui Aurainazddj>dtuvahat7idsara .... atamolya 
vitham, utd imdm dahydnin. Aita adam Auramazddm jadiydmiya. 
Aftamaiya Auramazdd daddtuva. 

Says Darius the king : — Tliat which has been done, all of it I have 
accomplished by the grace of Ormazd. Ormazd brought help to me, so 
that I accomplished the work. May Ormazd protect from injury (2) 
me and my house and this irrovince ! That I commit to Ormazd. That 
may Ormazd accomplish for me ! 

Per. 6. Martiyd, hyd Auramazddhd frarodiid, hauvataiya gastd, md thadaya. 
Patliim tydin rdstdm md avarada. Md statava. 

0, people ! the law of Ormazd — ^that having returned to you, let it 
not perish. (Beware) lest ye abandon the true doctrine. (Beware) lest 
ye stumble (or, lest ye oppress it). 
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Alt. Book VII, 


NOTE B. 

FAMILY OF THE ACH^MENID^. 

[N.B. — The nnmberB correspond with those in the Genealogical Tree, 
pages 254 and 255.] 


1. Aohjemenes, the first known founder of the family, was probably the 
chief under whom the Persians performed the last step of their long 
migration, and settled in the country wliioh has ever since borne their 
name.^ He is not a mere lieros eponymus, as might be thought from the 
connection in which he occurs in Stephen “ and the Etymologicnm 
Magnum.^ Herodotus gives him his right place in the genealogy of 
Xerxes ; ■* and the Behistun Inscription shows us that Darius traced 
his descent to him tlu’ough four intermediate ancestors.'’’ Herodotus 
again is quite correct when he asserts that the Persian royal family wore 
called Achaiinenulaj ; “ and Nicolas of Damascus was well informed when 
he connected the djmastic name with tlie hero.^ The Persian kings, from 
Cyrus to Artivxerxes Ochus, make use of the title as one in -which they 
glory ; ® and Darius expressly connects the term -with the name of his great 
ancestor." The date of Achoemenes may be regarded as about b.c. 700. 

2. TbIspes was the son and successor of Acheemenes, as appears both 
from the Behistun Inscription i" and from our author.*" lie seems to 
have had at least two sons, Carabyses and Aiiaramnos.'" Wo may gather 
from Diodorus that ho had also a daughter, Atossa, whom he married to 
Pharnaces, king of Cappadocia.*" (See below. No. 16.) 

3. CAMHYSE.S I. is a person whoso existence is somewhat doubtful. 
Both he and his son Cyrus are omitted from the genealogy of Xerxes, as 
given in Herodotus,** according to om- present text ; and Diodorus, in the 
passage where he perhaps really names him, seems to intend the father 
of Cyrus the Great.*'* The Cambyses, however, whose sister was the 
ancestress, in the fourth degree, of one of the seven conspirators, should 
1)0 an earlier king than one whose son was contemporary -with some 
of them.*" Thus Cambyses is wanted, on chronological grounds, to give 


* Peasia, or Parsa, which was tho 
old Persian -word, is still Pars or 
Farsistan. The name continues in the 
old place, designating tho province on 
the Persian Gulf, of which Shiraz is 
tho capital. Iran is the native term 
for tho whole country. 

" See Steph. Byz. ad voc. 'Axai/itvla, 
'Ax- V UepiriKi) luiipa, oiri 'Axaipiivovs, 
viov Aiy4tos. 

" EtjTn. M.sg. ad voc. ’Axatpxnis. 
'Ax- i Hipas, itj)' oS Kol ol Ilqxrai 'Axoi- 
pteiftSap yeyoyer vihs He p O'eto s' wv6’ 
pLoarat 5’ airh rod cTyai rby srpowdropa 
ai/ToV OTrt rijs ’Axafor. 

* Herod, vii. 11. 


" Col. i. par. 2 j and compare the 
detached inscrij)tions (Insorip. A.). 

" Herod, i. 125. 

^ See above, note ". The authority of 
Nicolas is quoted by the Etymologist. 

" See Sir H. Bawlinson’s Behistun 
Memoir, vol. i. pp. 195, 196, 261, 270, 
271, 279, 287, 292, 320, 324, 327, 329, 
334, 337, and 342. 

® See vol. i. p. 249, note f. 

*" Col. i. par. 2. ** Herod, vii. 11. 

** See note " on Book vii. oh. 11. 

*" Ap. Phot. (Biblioth. p. 1158). 

** Loo. oit. *" Ap. Phot. 1. s. o. 

*® Cyrus tho Great is contemporary 
with Darius, though tho latter is of 
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the same number of steps in tliis line'that there are in the others ; and 
again he is wanted, on historical groimds, to fill out the number of kings 
■which Darius declares there to liave been “ of his race ” before he himself 
mounted the throne.' We may therefore regard Cambyses I. as the 
son and sucessor of Tei'spes, and the brother of Ariai-amnes and Atossa. 
(See Nos. 13 and 16.) 

4. Cykus I. is mentioned by Herodotus, in one passage only, as the 
father of the Cambyses who married Mandane.“ This passage, it may be 
remarked, is incompatible with tlie genealogy of Book vii., as it now 
stands, since there Cambyses is the son of Teispes. Cyrus I. was the son 
and successor of Cambyses I., and the fourth king of Persia. His date 
was about b.c. 600. 

6. Cambyses II., the son and successor of Cyrus I., and the father 
of Cyrus II., called the Great, was not a mere Persian of fair family, as 
Herodotus states,^ but was king of the country, like his ancestors and 
his descendants. Xenophon has stated this ■* distinctly ; and his state- 
ment is fully confirmed by the native records. A brick brought from 
Senkeroh has the inscription ; — “ Cyims the great king, son of Cambyses 
the great king ” ^ — a plain proof that Cambyses, the f.ather of C 5 rrus, is 
included among the “ eight kings of his race” who are noticed by Darius. “ 

6. Cykus II., surnamed the Gresit, does not require any prolonged notice. 
His famous inscription at Munj-aiib has been already given.' He is men- 
tioned in the Behistun Inscription,* in the Canon of Ptolemy," in Berosus,'" 
and in .dSschylus," as well as in Herodotus, Ctesias, Xenophon and 
Scripture.'" iVe may gather from Herodotus that he i-oigned from b.c. 668 
to B.c. 520. 

7. Cambyses III., the son and successor of Cyrus, is the subject of 

two long paragraphs in the Behistun Inscription,"* by which it appears 
that he put his brother Smerdis (Bardcs) to death, invaded Egypt, lost 
his kingdom to the Pseudo-Smerdis (Gomates), and died, probiibly by 
suicide. His name occurs in the Canon, in Manetlio,*'* and in Egyptian 
Inscriptions,'’’ as well as in the ordinary liistorians. He is alluded to, 
but not mentioned by name, in .^schylus.'" He seems to be intended, 
in the Book of Ezi'a, by Ahasuerus" — a name wliich orthograpliicaUy 
corresponds with the Greek Xerxes. 8. Smerdis. 


course a much younger man (Herod, 
i. 209). As Cambyses marries the 
daughter of Otanes (ib. iii. 68), that 
noble must be regarded as about the 
age of Cyrus. 

' See Bell. Insor. col. i. par. 4; and 
compare Sir H. Hawlinson’s note on 
Book i. ch. 12a (note", ad fin.). 

2 Herod, i. 111. 

" Ibid. i. 107, ad fin. 

■* Cyrop. i. 2, § 1. 

* Supra, vol. i. p. 236, note 

* Beh. Inso. col. i. par. 4. 

' Supra, vol. i. p. 334, note ’. 

* Beh. Insc. col. i. par. 10. 

® Hog. Syntax, v. 14. 

'" Fragments 14 and 15. 


" Pers. 1. 764. 

'2 The most remarkable mention of 
his name is tho prophetic one in 
Isaiah (xliv. 28, and xlv. 1), which 
preceded his birth by above a century. 
Tire passages in which he is introduced 
historically are 3 Chr. xxxvi. 23, 23 j 
Bzr. i. 1-8, iii. 7, iv. 5, &c. ; and Dan. 
i. 21, vi. 28, X. 1. 

Col. i. par. 10 and par. 11. 

'* Prs. 68 and 69. 

Tide supra, vol. ii. p. 389. 

'• Pers. 1. 769. 

" Ezra iv. 6. It is thought by some 
that Ahasuerus here is tho true Xerxes, 
and that the Artaxerxes of tho next 
verse is Artaxerxes Lougimanus, the 
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App. Book TIT. 


8. Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, and brother of Cambyses, was really caJled 
Bardiya or Bardus. His secret destruction by his brother is mentioned 
in the Behistun Inscription.^ Ctesias called him Tanyoxarces,- which 
would seem to be an epithet meaning “great or strong of body”“ — 
indicative therefore of the same physic^ superiority which is ascribed to 
him by Herodotus.* The partition of territory between Cambyses and 
Smerdis, which Ctesias ascribes to Cyrus, is very unlikely. 

0. Atossa, the da\ighter of Cyrus, and wife successively of her brother 
Cambyses, of the Pseudo-Smerdis, and of Darius, is knmvn to us chiefly 
from Herodotus and HSscliylus.’* There is no mention of her in the 
Inscriptions, nor by any liistorical writer of repute,® except Herodotus 
and such as follow him. According to one account she was killed by 
Xerxes in a fit of passion.^ 

10. Artyatone was probably the youngest daughter of Cjtus. As she 
was not taken to wife by the Pseudo-Smerdis, we may conclude that she 
was not in his reign of marriageable age. Her marriage with Darius is 
related by Herodotus ; ® as also that she bore him two children, Arsames 


Darius under whom the temple was 
finished, becoming in that case Darius 
Xotliua, and the Ai'taxerses who %ras 
contemporary with Ezra and Xohemiah 
being then regarded as Mnomon. 
Certainly the sequence of the names 
is in this case all that can bo wdslicd ; 
and there is in consoquonoo consider- 
able temptation to adopt tlio view. 
But tho following objootious seem 
to me fatal to it. 1. Zerubbabol tho 
priuco, and .Teshna tho High Piiost, 
who commence the building of the 
temple under Cyras, B.c. 53G (Ezr. iii. 
2), preside also over the renewal of 
the work in tho second year of the 
reign of Darius (ib. v. 2). Now the 
second your of Darius Nothus was 
B.c. ‘122 : if wo suppose him to be the 
king who found tho decree of Cjuus, 
wc sbull make Jeshua certainly, and 
Zerubbabol probably, 141 ijeara olO at 
the least when they renew the build- 
ing ! Nay, as Zerubbabol was to finish 
tho tomplo (Zeeh. iv. 9) , ho must have 
lived at least four years more, or 
altained to tho ago of 118. 2. Eliashib 
was the High Priest at tho time when 
Nchemiali began to fortify Jerusalem 
(Neb. iii. 1). He was the grandson of 
Joshua (ib. xii. 10), who, as we have 
seen, came up to Jerusalem as High 
Priest in B.c. 536. If we make the 
Ai'taxcrxcs who sent Nohomiab to 
Jcrusalom Artaxerxes Muemou, as his 
20tb year was B.o. 385, we shall have 


the spaeo of 151 years covered by a 
father, a son, and a grandson, tho 
father being at least 30 wbcu tho 151 
years begin, and the grandson being 
j still vigorous and not (so far as 
appeal’s) near his end when tlioy ter- 
! niinate. 3. If wo make tho building of 
the walls of Jerusnlem commence in 
B.C. 385, wo shall find it impossible to 
bring tlio years of Daniel’s prophecy 
of the weeks into aocordanco with our 
(supposed) facts. According to tho 
lowest computation, tho years intended 
airioiiut to 480 years; and 33 years 
(the longest term for our Lord’s life) 
added to 385 would give only 418 
i yeara, or 62 years short. 

' Col. i. par. 10. 

- Exc. Pel’s. § 8. 

® Vide supra, App. Bk. vi. Note A, 
ad voc. T.vn voxakces. 

* Herod, iii. 30. 

’Ibid. iii. 68, 88, 133, 134; vii. 3, 
ad fin. ; .fEscbyl. Pci’s. 157 ct seqq. 

® Ctesias appears to have ignored 
her.. The Atossa mentioned by Hel- 
lanicns (Fragments 163a and lG3b) is 
not tho wife of Darias, but the Assy- 
rian or Babylonian queen, called other- 
wise Semiramis, who seems to have 
been the wife of Pul, and mother (?) of 
Nabonassar (supra, vol. i. pp. 471 and 
514. Comp. Paschal Chron. p. 68 ; and 
Phot. Biblotb. pp. 427, 428). 

’ Aspasins ad Aristot. Etb. p. 171. 

® Herod, iii. 88. 
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and Gobryas.^ (See Nos. 34 and 35.) She was of all his wives the one 
whom Darius loved best.‘ 

11. A Daughter of Cyrus, whose name is not given, was married to 
Cambyses and acompanied him into Dgypt, where she died of a mis- 
carriage, caused, as was said, by his brutality She was his full sister, 
the daughter of Cyrus by Cassandane.'* Nothing more is known of her. 

12. Parmya, the daughter of the true Smerdis, was one of the wives of 
Darius.^ She was the mother of Ariomardus, who commanded the 
Moschi and Tibareni in the army of Xerxes.® ■ 

13. Ariaramnes appears in the Behistun Inscription among the ancestors 
of Darius.^ He was the son of Te'ispes. Herodotus mentions liim in the 
genealogy of Xerxes.® 

14. Areames, the son of Ariaramnes and father of Hystaspes, is men- 
tioned with Ariaramnes in the two passages above quoted. He is also 
noticed by Herodotus in a second passage ; ® and further he is referred to 
by Artaxerxes Ochus in an inscription as in some sort the founder of 
the family.*® 

15. Hystaspes, the son of Arsames and father of Darius — the Criistasp of 
Persian romance — not only occm's in the genealogical lists, Greek and 
native,** but likeivise appears in the Behistun Inscription as actually living 
in the reign of his son and serving under him.*® According to Ctesias, he 
was accidentally killed as he was being dra^vn up by ropes to examine the 
sculptures wliich Darius was having executed for his own tomb. *® I have 
already.*'* noticed the probability that Hystaspes was the real heir to the 
tluone, on the failure of male issue in' the line of Cyrus, but waived his 
right in favour of his eldest son. '® 

16. Atossa, tlie sister of a Cambyses who was father of a Cyrus, king of 
Persia, according to Diodonis,'® married Pharnaces, king of Cappadocia, 
and was ancestress, in the fourth degree, of Anaphes (=Otanes), one of the 
seven conspirators. This circumstance makes it probable that this 
Cambyses and Cyrus are not Cyrus the Great and liis father, but two 
earlier kings. 

17. GaUus is mentioned by Diodorus as the son of Pharnaces and 
Atossa. Nothing more is known of liim. The name is suspicious. 

18. Smerdis is mentioned by Diodorus as the son of GaUus, and father 
of Artamnes, who is the father of Anaphes. 

19. Artamnes, according to Diodorus, is the son of Smerdis and the 
father of Anaphes, who clearly represents Otanes. It is cmious that 
Diodorus, Herodotus, and the Behistun Inscription, should each give 
Otanes a different father. Diodorus, as we have seen, makes him the son 
of Artamnes ; Herodotus makes liis father a Pharnaspes ; " the Behistun 


* Herod, vii. 69 and 72. 

• Ibid. vii. 69. 

® Ibid. iii. 31, 32. 

® Ibid. iii. 31, ad init. 

® Ibid. iii. 88. ® Ibid. vii. 78. 

^ Gol. i. par. 2. ® Herod, vii. 11. 

» Ibid. i. 309. 

*° See SirH. Bawlinson’s Memoir on 
the Cmieiform Inscriptions, vol. i. p. 
342. 


*' Herod, vii. 11, and Boh. Inscr. col. 
i. par. 2. 

Beh. Inscr. col. ii. par. 16, col. iii. 
par. 1. 

*® Ezc. Fers. § 16. 

“ Supra, vol. ii. p. 481, note *. 

>» Herod, i. 209. 

*' Ap. Phot. Bibliothec. p. 1158. 

*’ Herod, iii. 68. 
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InBcription calls him “ the son of Thvkhra ” (Socres).* The authority of 
this document is of course paramount ; and the contradiction which it 
offers to Diodorus throws a suspicion on his whole story, but does not 
perhaps deprive it of all claim to consideration. Diodorus may be merely 
wrong in the name. 

20. Otanes (or Anajihes), the conspirator, appears in the Behistun In- 
scription, not quite in the position assigned to him by Herodotus,® but 
still in one of some prominence. He is there the second in the list of 
those who assisted Darius.^ Probably he owed this position, and the 
special privileges of which Herodotus speaks,'* rather to his high birth 
and rank than to his waiving any claim to the throne. Herodotus speaks 
of him as employed to establish Syloson in Samos,® and probably intends 
to represent him as the commander of the Persian contingent in the army 
of Xerxes,® and also as the father of Amestris, Xerxes’ wife.^ It has 
been questioned whether in these two last cases, Onophas, the son of 
Otanes, should not be substituted for Otanes himself, on account of the 
great age of the latter,® but I do not see the necessity of rejecting the 
authority of Herodotus.® 

21. Phcedima, the daughter of Otanes, married (according to Herodotus) 
first Cainbyses ; secondly, the Pseudo-Sinerdis ; and tliirdly, Darius.*® So 
far as appears, she had no children. The Greek cast of her name is 
auspicious. It has been compared with Fatima ; •* but that is Arabic, not 
Persian. 

22. Amestris, the daughter of Otanes, according to Herodotus,’® of 
Onophas according to Ctesias,’® was the favourite -wife of Xerxes, and bore 
him at least five children. Her crimes and cruelties are related by Ctesias 
at some length,’* and are glanced at by Herodotus.’® She may be the 
Yashti of Esther,’® whose disgrace was perhaps only temporary. She lived 
to a great age, dying, as it would seem, only a little before her son 
Artaxerxes.” 


' Col. iv. par. 18. The Babylonian | 
and Scythio versions agree. (See Sir 
H. Bawlinson’s ‘ Additional Note on 
the Behistnn Inscription ' in the 12tb 
volume of the Asiatic Society’s 'Jour- 
nal, part ii. p. xiv.) 

- Herod, iii. 68.84. 

® Intapbemcs is the first (Beh. Insc. 
col. iv. par. 18). 

'* Herod, iii. 84. 

* Ibid. iii. 141. 

“ Ibid. vii. 61. 

’ Ibid. Ctesias may bo considered 
to agree, though he makes Amestris 
the daughter of Onophas (Exc. Fers. 

§ 20) ; for, like Diodorus, ho names 
the conspirator Onophas (— Anaphes). 

* See As. Soo. Journ. vol. xii. part ii. 
note ad fin. pp. xiii. xiv. 

* Otanes need not have been more 
than about eighty at the time of the 
expedition of Xerxes; and, as Hr. 
Blakosley remarks (note 192 on Book 


vii. ch. 61), his command would have 
been almost nominal. If his daughter 
Fhtedima married Cambyses in B.c. 
526, at the age of fourteen (not an 
early age in the East), his own mar- 
riage need not have been before 
B.C. 541, or his birth (consequently) 
before B.c. 560. This would make him 
exactly eighty in B.c. 480. He may 
have had a daughter bom to him at 
sixty who would have been quite 
young enough to have married Xerxes. 

’® Herod, iii. 68 and 88. 

“ By Von Hammer, quoted in Bahr’s 
note to Book iii. ch. 88. 

*® Herod, vii. 61. 

“ Ctes. Fers. Exc. § 20. 

’* Ibid. §§ 40.43. 

’® Herod, vii. 114, ix. 112. 

’• This will of course depend chiefly 
on the identity of Xerxes with the 
Ahasuems of Esther. (See No. 28). 

*' Ctes. Fers. Exc. § 43, ad fin. 
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23. Patiramphea, the charioteer of Xerxes, is said to have been the son 
of Otanes, “ a Persian.’’ 1 It is uncertain whether the Otanes intended 
is the conspirator or not. There were at least two other persons of the 
name hying about the same time ; ^ and of course there may have been 
several more. 

24. Anaphaa, the son of Otanes, who commanded the Cissians in the 
army of Xerxes,® is almost certainly a son of the conspirator, or the 
names would not have been confounded. He may perhaps be the father 
of Amestris. 

25. Dabius, the eldest son of Hystaspes, is the Persian king who has 
left by fiir the most copious records. Besides the Behistun Inscription — 
the most precious of all cuneiform documents — he has left memorials 
which may still be read, at Persepolis, at Elwand, at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
and at Suez.'* Herodotus declares that he set up pillars with inscrip- 
tions, one column of which was Greek, in Europe.® He is almost 
certainly the monarch under whom the second temple was finished ; •* 
and thus his name appears repeatedly in Scripture.’’ He is likewise 
mentioned in the Canon of Ptolemy, in Manetho,® in AEschylus,® in the 
Fragments of Pherecydes,*® of Hellanicus,” and of Abydenus.*® It is 
unnecessary in this place to give an account of the events of his reign, 
which occupy the chief part of four books of Herodotus’ History. 

26. AHabutanea, who is called Artemenes by Justin,’® and Ariamenes 
by Plutarch, ’** was the eldest son of Darius, born before he came to the 
throne. His mother was a daughter of the conspirator Gobryas. No- 
thing is known of him beyond riie fact that he claimed to succeed bis 
father, but was obliged to yield his claim in favour of Xerxes.”’’ 

27. Ariahignea, who was one of the chief commanders of Xerxes’ fleet, 
was own brother to Artabazanes.’® He fell in the battle of Salamis.” 

28. Xbkxes, the eldest of Darius’ sons by Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, 

has left records at Persepolis, at Tan, and at Hamaddn.’® His invasion 
of Greece was witnessed and recorded by .iEschylus.’® His name appears 
in Ptolemy’s Canon and in Manetho,®“ while his actions are recorded 
by the Greek writers generally. As the name Ahasuerus is 


* Herod, vii. 40. “ avSphs Iltpaeu” 
Otanes the son of Sisamnes 

(Herod, v. 26), and Otanes the brother 
of Darius (Herod, vii. 82). 

3 Ibid. vii. 62. 

* See Sir H. Bawlinson's Memoir 
on the Cuneiform Inscriptions, vol. i. 
pp. 271-318; and on the Suez stone, 
vide supra, vol. ii. p. 240, noto 

“ Herod, iv. 87 and 91. 

® See above, page 253, note ”. 
r Ezra iv. B, M, v. 6-7, vi. 1-14. 
“Darins the Made" however, in the 
Book of Daniel, is a different person, 
as also is the Darins mentioned in 
Nehemiah mi. 22. This last is Darins 
Godomonnns. 

® Fragments 68 and 69. 

* Pera 677-838. 


'» Fr. 113. 

” Fr. 166. 

“ Fr. 8, ad fin. 

Justin, ii. 10. 

’* Pint, do Frat. Am. ii. p. 488, D. 

Herod, vii. 3. Plutaroh and Jus- 
tin give a romantic turn to this story 
by representing the controversy as 
raised after the death of Darins, and 
amicably referred to Artabanus for 
decision. 

*® Herod, vii. 97. 

Ibid. viii. 89. Compare Pint. 
Themist. c. 14, and Died. Sic. xi. 18. 

" See Sir H. Bawlinson’s Memoir 
on the Cuneiform Inscriptions, vol. i. 
pp. 319-339. 

'* See the Persse, passim. 

Fragments 68 and 69. 
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the nhtnial Hebrew representation of the Persian word which the Greeks 
rendered by Xer.ves, viz. Khshayarsha and as the description of the 
Ahasnems of Esther accords well with what we know of the temper of 
Xerxes^ we are perhaps justihed in assuming it as most probable that the 
prince who disgraced "Vashti, and made Esther his queen, was the son 
and successor of Darius.* Vashti may in this case have been Amestris, 
and though deprived for a time of the position of sultana or chief wife, 
may have been restored to favour afterwards. 

M. //j/staspes, a son of Darius by Atossa, commanded the Bactrians 
and Sacans in the army of Xerxes.* He was probably the father of the 
Pissuthnes who held the Lydian satrapy a little before the breaking out 
of the Peloponnesian Wax.* 

30. Achotmates, another son of Darius by Atossa,* was made satrap of 
Egypt after its revolt in u.c. 487,* accompanied Xerxes as commander of 
the Egyptian contingent in his fleet,' and probably continued satrap till 
the revolt of Inarus, when he was slain in the great battle of Papremis, 
by which Egyptian independence wa.s recovered.* 

31. Maaistfs, also a son of Darius by Atossa,* was one of the superior 
generals in the army of Xer.xes. He held the satrapy of Bactria ; and 
being iU-used by Xerxes, was about to revolt, when by the King’s orders 
he was put to death.'" 

32. Artazostm was a daughter of Darius by Atossa." She married 
Mardonius, the son of Gobryas, about b.C'. 402 or b.o. 403. 

33. Arioniardm was a son of Darius by Parmys, the daughter of the 
true Smerdis. He commanded the Mosohi and Tibareni in the army of 
Xerxes.'* 

34. Arsames was a son of Darius by Artystdnfe, his favourite wife. He 
commanded the Arabians and Ethiopians in the army of Xerxes.'* Pro- 
bably he is the Arsames called by jEschylus governor of Memphis,'’ who 
perished at Salamis, according to the same author.'* 

35. Oobryas was also a son of Darius by Artystdnc. He commanded 
the Cappadocians, the Mariandynians, and the Ligyans, in the army of 
Xerxes.'" 

36 and 37. Ahrocomas and IIy))eraathet were sons of Darius by his 
niece Plmatagune, the daughter of his brother Otanes. All that we know 
of them is that they fell in the final straggle at Thermopylae." 

38. Arsamenes was a son of Darius. His mother is not mentioned. He 
commanded the Dtians and Mycians in the army of Xerxes.'" 


' The prosthetic a was always put 
by the Hebrews before the Persian 
Khsh ; and the sohstitution of v for y 
(l for ') was also a common dialectic 
pecnliarity. — ^H. C. H.j 

* This seems to have been the 
opinion of Heeren. (See his Manual 
of Ancient History, p. 103, E. T.) 

* Herod, vii. 64. * Thuoyd. i. 116. 

* Herod, vii. 97. " Ibid. vii. 7. 

f Ibid. vii. 97- 

* Ibid. iii. 12 and vi. 7. 

" Ibid. vii. 82. 

Ibid. ix. 113. " Ibid. Vi. 43. 


Horod. vii. 78. This can scarcely 
be the Ariomardus w-hom .^sohylas 
makes governor of Egj-ptian Thebes 
(Pers. 37, 38), and who is represented 
as among the slain at Salamis (ib. 
946). 

'* Herod, vii. 69. 

« Pers. 11. 36, 37. 

'* Ibid. 1 SIO. 

Herod, vii. 72. 

Ibid. vii. 224. 

*® Ibid. vii. 68. This makes the 
twelfth son of Darins. Hellanicns 
gave him only eleven (Fr. 166). 
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39. There were several daughters of Darius married to generals in his 
army : one to Otanes the son of Sisamnes, another to Danrises, another 
to Hymeas, and others to other generals.^ Among these may be included 
Sandace, the wife of Artayctes, whose three sons were taken prisoners and 
sacriiiced by the Greeks before the battle of Salamis.” 

40. Darius, or as Ctesias more correctly gives the name, Dareiceus,^ 
was, according to him, the eldest son of Xerxes, by Amestis the daugh- 
ter of Onophas.^ He is mentioned by Herodotus® as made by his father 
to marry Artaynta, the daughter of Masistes, who was thus his first 
cousin. He was put to death by his younger brother Artaxer.xes, on the 
charge of having assassinated Xerxes — a crime of which he was quite 
innocent." 

41. Hystaspes, according to Ctesias, was the second son of Xerxes by 
Araestris.^ As Ctesias says nothing of him at the time of Xerxes’ death, 
we may suspect that he had died before his father ; otherwise he would 
have been the heir to the throne after the execution of his elder brother." 

42. Autaxehxes I., surnamed Longimanus, was the third son of Xerxes, 
if we may believe Ctesias." He was a mere boy at the time of liis father’s 
murder, and did not mount the tlirone for seven months afteiwards, — 
the captain Artabanus, who had murdered Xerxes, having the royal 
power during the interval.'" Aitaxerxes reigned forty years, from n.c. 
405 to B.C. 425." He married Damaspia, and had one only legitimate 
child, Xerxes II.'" He is mentioned by Herodotus once,'" by Thucydides 
frequently.*'* Both writers were his contemporaries. There is every 
reason to believe that he was the king who sent Ezra and Xehemiah to 
Jerusalem, and sanctioned the restoration of the fortificatioirs.'* A brief 
sketch of his reign is contained in the epitome, which is all that we 
jjossess of Ctesias.*" 

43. Artarius appears in Ctesias as a half-brother of Artaxerxes, being 
the son of Xerxes but nut of Amestris. He is said to have been satrap of 
Babyloit under Artaxerxes.*' 

44. Araytis, daughter of Xerxes by Amestris, married Megabyzus, son 
of Zopyrus. '* According to Ctesiiis ^e was very ill-conducted, and finally 
destroyed herself by her irTegularities.*' 

45. Bhodoyune was also a daughter of Xerxes by Amestris."" No par- 
ticulars are known of her. 


* Herod, v. 116. 

" See the account which Plutarch 
professes to take from Fhanias of 
Eresus (Vit. Themist. c. 13). The 
Artayctes intended is probably the 
governor of Sestus (Horod. ix. 116). 

" 'The native name Darijavush is 
better represented by Daroisnus than 
by Dareins. 

* Ctes. Exc. Fers. § 20. 

* Herod, ix. 108. 

° Ctes. Exc. Fers. § 29. 

' Ibid. § 20. Diodorus makes him 
the third son (xi. 69) . 

* Ibid. § 29. » Ibid. § 20. 

*° Ibid. § § 29, 30. Compare Justin, 
iii. 1, and Diod. Sic. 1. s. 0 . 


** See Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 380. 

Ctes. Fers. Exc. § 41. 

” Herod, vi. 98. 

“ Tliuoyd. i. 101, 127, ii. 67, iv. 50. 

*" Ezra vii. 1, &c. Nohem. ii. 1-8. 
The weeks of Daniel, however they 
are reckoned, can only count from the 
reign of this prince, by whom the 
command to “ lestore and build Jeru- 
salem — the street and the wall,” was 
given. (Compare Neh. ii. 8 with Dan. 
ix. 25.) 

'• Phot. Bibliothec. pp. 113-121. 

*’ Ibid. p. 121. 

*• Ibid. p. 115. 

Ibid. p. 117 and p. 121. Compare 
Dino, Ft. 21. "" Ibid. p. 115. 
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46. Xerxes II. was the only legitimate son of Artaxerxes Longimanus.' 
He reigned for two months, when he was murdered by his half-brother 
Sogdianus, an illegitimate son of Artaxerxes. ° 

47. Pissuthnes was probably a son of Hystaspes, the brother of Xerxes. 
He was satrap of Sardis in B.c. 440,® a post which he seems to have still 
occupied in b.c. 427.'* 

48. Artaipiia was the daughter of Masistes, the brother of Xerxes (No. 
31). She was given in mamage to her first cousin Darius, Xerxes’ eldest 
sou, by command of Xerxes, who thought thereby to please her mother.® 
Aftenvards Xerxes fell in love ■with her himself ; and the intrigue which 
followed led to the ruin hoth of her father and her mother.® 

40. Artanes was a brother of Darius. He had only one child, a daugh- 
ter named Plirata^ne, who was taken to wife by her uncle Darius. He 
is said to have made her his sole heir.^ 

50. Phmtagune, who married her imcle Darius, was the mother of 
Abrocomes and Hyperanthes, the two sons of Darius who fell at Ther- 
mopylffi. ® 

61 and 52. Otauea, the brother of Darius, is mentioned by Herodotus 
onlj'-, and in a single passage.® His son Smerdatnenes was one of the six 
superior commanders in the army of Xerxes.*® 

63. Artiibanus is the most distinguished of all the brothers of Darius. 
He is represented as checking the warlike tendencies of both Darius** and 
Xerxes,*® towards the latter of whom he acts as a sort of Mentor. His 
four sons seem to occupy positions of importance under Xerxes.*® 

54. Tntantcechmes, the son of Artabanus, was one of the six superior 
generals of the army of Xerxes. *■* It is not impossible that he may have 
been satrap of Babylon at the time of Herodotus’ visit.*® 

55. Artyphiua, son of an Artabanus, commanded the Gandarians and 
Dadicse in the army of Xerxes.*® It is not said that the Artabanus in 
question was Xerxes' uncle. 

66. A.rioinarcJu8, brother of the Artyphius just mentioned, commanded 
the Caspians on the same occasion.*^ 

67. Bagaaaces (or Bassaces), the son of an Artabanus, commanded tlie 
Asiatic Thracians,*® t. e. the Thynians and Bithynions. 

58. Artapliernes, a half-brother of Darius — ^the son of Hystaspes by a 
wife who WM not the mother of Darius — was left by him as satrap at 
Sardis on his return from Scythia.*® After suppressing the Ionian revolt, 
he made the rating which was in force throughout Asiatic Greece in 
the time of Herodotus.®® He was the father of the Artaphemes who 
accompanied Datis to Marathon. (See the next name.) 


* Phot. Bibliothec. p. 124. 

® Diod. Sic. xii. 71 ; Mauetho, 
Fragments 68 and 96. 

® Thuoyd. i. 115. 

* Ibid. iii. 31; 

“ Herod, ix. 108. 

® Ibid. ix. 112, 113. 

^ Ibid. vii. 224. 

* Ibid. 1. s. 0 . 

® Ibid. vii. 82. 

*® Ibid. 1. s. 0 . and vii. 121. 

** Ibid. iv. 83. 


'® Herod, vii. 10-18, 46.52. 

*’ See the four foIlo'wiDg numbers 
(64, 65, 56, and 67). 

Herod, vii. 82 and 121. 

'* See, however, note® on Book i. 
oh. 193, where the impnhMMty of this 
is argued. 

‘® Herod, vii. 66. 

” Ibid. vii. 67. 

*’ Ibid. vii. 76. 

*' Ibid. V. 26. 

®° Ibid. vi. 42. 
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69. Artaphernes the younger, who accompanied Datis, is said to have 
been a nephew of Darius,* and may therefore be fairly regarded as the 
son of the satrap of Sardis. He appears to have had little to do with the 
conduct of the expedition. 

60. A Sister of Darius is said to have married Grobryas, the conspirator,® 
but her name is not given. Their issue was Mardonius. (See No. 61.) 

61. Mardunnis, who was in so much favour both with Darius'* and 
with Xerxes,^ is said to have been the son of Gobryas and of a sister of 
Darius. He married his first cousin Artazostra (No. 32), daughter of 
Darius and Atossa, and full sister to Xerxes.** Hence perhaps his great 
influence with that monarch. His actions are too well known to need 
recapitulating. According to Ctesias he was wounded at Flatsea, and, 
being aftei-wards sent by Xerxes to plunder Delplii, was there killed by 
hailstones ! <* 

62 and 63. Another sister of Darius married Teaapes, of whom we know 
nothing except that he was the father of Sataspes, who was required as a 
penance to circumnavigate Africa, and failing to do so was impaled by 
Xerxes.® 

* Herod, vi. 94.. ® Ibid. vii. 5. ® Ibid. vi. 43. 

® Ibid. ^'i. 43. ‘ Pers. Excerpt. § § 25, 26. 

* Ibid. vii. 5, 9, &o . ; vii. 67-69, 107, ® Ibid. iv. 43. 

&c. 



THE EIGHTH BOOK 


OF THE 

HISTORY OF HERODOTUS, 

ENTITLED URANIA. 


1. The Greeks engaged in the sea-service were the following. 
The Athenians furnished a hundred and twenty-seven vessels 
to the fleet, which were manned in part by the Plataeans, who, 
though tmsldlled in such matters, were led hy their active and 
daring spirit to undertake this duty; the Corinthians fur- 
nished a contingent of forty vessels; the Megarians sent 
twenty ; the Chalcideans also maimed twenty, which had been 
fm-nished to them by the Athenians;^ the Eginetans came 
mth eighteen; the Sicyonians with twelve; the Lacedte- 
monians -with ten ; the Epidamians with eight ; the Eretrians 
with seven ; the Troezenians with five ; the Styreans wuth 
two ; and the Ceans® with two triremes and two penteconters. 
Last of all, the Locrians of Opus came in aid with a squadron 
of seven penteconters. 

2. Such were the nations which furnished vessels to the 
fleet now at Artemisium ; and in mentioning them I have 


* These Chalcideans are beyond a 
doubt the Athenian cleruchs or colo- 
nists, settled on the lands of the Hip- 
pobatae at the time of the eecond 
invasion of Cleomones (supra, v. 77). 
Their number, 4000, would exactly 
suffice to man 20 triremes. 

“ Coos, one of the Cyclades, now 
Ttia or Zea, lies oS. the promontory of 


Siinium, at the distance of about 12 
miles. It is about 12 miles long by 
8 broad. Like the other Cyclades it 
was originally colonised from Athens 
(infra, oh. 46). Simonides, the lyric 
poet, and Frodicus, the sophist, both 
natives of Ceos, have mode it more 
famous than many a larger place. 
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given the numher of ships furnished hy each. The total 
number of the ships thus brought together, -without coimtiiig 
the penteconters, was two hundred and seventy-one ; ® and the 
captain, who had the chief command over the whole fleet, was 
Eurybiades, the son of Eurycleides. He was furnished by 
Sparta, since the allies had said that, “if a Lacedaemonian 
did not take the command, they would break up the fleet, for 
never would they serve under the Athenians.” 

3. From the first, even earlier than the time when the 
embassy went to Sicily ^ to solicit alliance, there had been a 
talk of intrusting the Athenians with the command at sea; but 
the allies were averse to the plan, wherefore the Athenians did 
not press it ; for there was nothing they had so much at heai’t 
as the salvation of Greece, and they knew that, if they quar- 
relled among themselves about the command, Greece would be 
brought to ruin.® Herein they judged rightly ; for internal 
strife is a thing as much worse than war carried on by a 
united peoj)le, as war itself is worse than peace. The Athenians 
therefore, being so persuaded, did not push their claims, but 
waived them, so long as they were in such great need of aid 
from the other Greeks. And they afterwards showed their 
motive ; for at the time when the Persians had been driven 
from Greece, and were now tineatened by the Greeks in their 
own country, they took occasion of the insolence of Pausanias 
to deprive the Lacedaemonians of their leadership. This, how- 
ever, happened afterwards.® 


® This number agrees oxactl 7 with 
the statement of the several contin- 
gents — an unusual circumstance in 
oar present copies of Herodotus. It 
is confirmed by Diodorus, -vvho makes 
the fieet consist of 2SO triremes, hav- 
ing evidently counted as such the 
nine penteconters (xi. 12). We may 
make a fair estimate of the relative 
naval strength of the principal Gre- 
cian states from this catologne, com- 
bined with the list of the contingents 
which fought at Salamis. It is neces- 
sary, however, to bear in mind, that 


Egiua wms nm'siug her strength (infra, 
ch.-J6). 

* Supra, vii. 153, ot seqq. 

“ Athens prudently waived hor 
claim, as to insist on it might have 
caused tho withdrawal of tho Dorian 
forces, which amounted to llStriremes, 
or nearly one-half of tho fleet. Even 
with this concession she found it diffi- 
cnlt enough to retain them (infra, chs. 
4,6,74-78). 

• Probably in B.o. 477 (see Clinton’s 
F. H. vol. ii. App. oh. 6) . Tho circum- 
stances are related at length by 
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4. At the present time the Greeks, on their anival at Arte- 
misium, when they saw the number of the ships which lay at 
anchor near Aphetas, and the abundance of troops everywhere, 
feeling disappointed that matters had gone with the barbarians 
so far otherwise than they had expected, and full of alarm at 
what they saw, began to speak of drawing back from Arte- 
misium towards the inner parts of their country. So when 
the Eubceans heard what was in debate, they went to Eury- 
biades, and besought him to wait a few days, while they re- 
moved their children and their slaves to a place of safety. 
But, as they found that they prevailed nothing, they left 
him and went to Themistocles, the Athenian commander, to 
whom they gave a bribe of thirty talents,'^ on his promise 
that the fleet should remain and risk a battle in defence of 
Euboea. 

5. And Themistocles succeeded in detaining the fleet in the 
way which I will now relate. He made over to Eurybiades 
five talents out of the thirty paid him, which he gave as if 
they came from himself ; and having in this way gained over 
the admiral, he addressed himself to Adeimantus, the son of 
Ocytus, the Corinthian leader, who was the only remonstrant 
now, and who still threatened to sail away from Artemisium 
and not wait for the other captains. Addressing himself to 
this man, Themistocles said with an oath, — “ Thou forsake 
us ? By no means ! I will pay thee better for remaining than 
the Mede would for leaving thy friends ” — and straightway he 


Thucydides (i. 95) and Diodorus (xi. 
44.46). It appears from the latter, 
that the contrast offered by the per. 
sonal character of Aristides to the 
insolence of Pausanias, was in part the 
cause of the allies submitting to 
Athens. Pausanias had not only as. 
sumod the state and habits of a Per. 
sian satrap, but affected the Oriental 
system of seclusion, and was violent 
rnd capricious (Thucyd. i. 130). The 
change, however, would scarcely have 
been effected, had not the Ionian ele. 


ment in the alliance obtained a large 
accession of strength by the addition 
of the Asiatic Greeks to the con- 
federacy (ib. i. 95). 

^ Plutarch admits this conduct on 
the part of Themistocles (Vit. Them, 
c. 7), which is quite in accordance 
with bis general character (vide infra, 
chs. Ill, 112). He gives the name of 
the Bnbcoan who brought the money 
as Pelagon. Thirty talents would be 
above 70001. of onr money. 
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sent on board the ship of Adeimantus a present of three 
talents of silver. So these two captains were won by gifts,® 
and came over to the views of Themistocles, who was thereby 
enabled to gratify the wishes of the Euboeans. He likewise 
made his own gain on the occasion ; for he kept the rest of 
the money, and no one knew of it. The commanders who 
took the gifts thought that the sums were imnished by Athens, 
and had been sent to be used in this way. 

6. Thus it came to pass that the Greeks staj’-ed at Euboea 
and there gave battle to the enemy. 

Now the battle was on this wise. The barbarians reached 
Aphetse early in the afternoon, and then saw (as they had pre- 
viously heard reported) that a fleet of Greek ships, weak in 
number, lay at Ai-temisium. At once they were eager to 
engage, fearing that the Greeks would fly, and hoping to 
capture them before they should get away. They did not 
however think it wise to make straight for the Greek station, 
lest the enemy should see them as they bore down, and betake 
themselves to flight immediately ; in which case night might 
close in before they came up with the fugitives, and so they 
might get clean off and make their escape from them; whereas 
the Persians were minded not to let a single soul slip through 
their hands.® 

7. They therefore contrived a plan, which was the follow- 
ing : — They detached two hundred of their ships from the rest, 
and — to prevent the enemy from seeing them Btaid — sent them 
round outside the island of Sciathos, to make the circuit of 


^ Fhaniaa of Eresus related, that 
Arcbitelea, the captain of the Athenian 
Theoria, was likewise bribed (ap. Plu- 
tarch, 1. B. c.). 

9 In the original the expression naed 
is — “that not even the torch-bearer 
should escape their hands.” In the 
Spartan armies there was a sacred 
torch-bearer, whose bnsiness it was to 
preserve alight the hol 7 fire kindled 
from the altar of Jove at Sparta, 


which was wanted for the various sac- 
rifices offered daring an expedition 
(Zen. Bep. Lac. xiii. §§ 2,3). As the 
fire was considered to be of vital im- 
portance, every effort was made to 
defend the “torch-bearer,” and he 
seldom fell unless the whole army was 
destroyed. The expression passed 
into a proverb (Zenob. Cent. v. 34; 
Schol. ad Eurip. Fhoen. 1377 ; Snidas, 
ad voc., &c.}. 
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Euboea by Caphareus^ and Gersestus,^ and bo to reacb the 
Emipus. By this plan they thought to enclose the Greeks on 
every side; for the ships detached would block up the only 
way by which they could retreat, while the others would press 
upon them in front. With these designs therefore they dis- 
patched the two hundred ships, while they themselves waited, 
— since they did not mean to attack the Greeks upon that day, 
or until they knew, by signal, of the arrival of the detachment 
which had been ordered to sail round Euboea. Meanwhile 
they made a muster of the other ships at Aphetse. 

8. Now the Persians had with them a man named ScyUias, 
a native of Scione, who was the most expert diver of his day.® 
At the time of the shipwreck off Mount Pelion he had recovered 
for the Persians a great part of what they lost ; and at the 
same time he had taken care to obtain for himself a good 
share of the treasure. He had for some time been wishing to 
go over to the Greeks; but no good opportunity had offered till 
now, when the Persians were making the muster of their 
ships. In what way he contrived to reach the Greeks I am 
not able to say for certain : I maiwel much if the tale that is 
commonly told be true. ’Tis said he dived into the sea at 
Aphetss, and did not once come to the surface till he reached 


Capliorcus(or Gapliareus) was the 
name of tho soath-custcrn proiuoiitoi’j 
of Eiiboea, now called Capo Boro (see 
Pliii. H. ST.iv. 12; Ptol. Geogr, iii. 15). 
Tt was said to have been fatal to many 
of tho Greek ships on their retu’nfrom 
the Trojan war (Virg. xu 260). 
lu the 12th century, on account of the 
many shipwi’ccks of which it was the 
scene, it bore the name of Xylophagus, 
“wood.” or “ship-devourer” (Tzetz. 
Lycoplir. v. 373). 

^ Gcr03stus was a town and promon- 
tory at the extreme southern point of 
Euboea, famous for a temple of Nep- 
tune (Scylax, Poripl. p. 51 ; compare 
Plin. H. N. 1. B. c. j Liv. xxxi. 45; 
Strab. X. p. 631). The promontory is 
now Cape MantelOf the town Kastru 


^ Pansanias relates (x. xix. § 1) that 
this ScyUias, whom he calls Scyllis, 
had a statue erected to him at Delphi 
by the Amphictyous, which remained 
to his own day. Scyllis, according to 
him, assisted by his daughter, who 
was also a diver, had loosened the 
anchors of tho Persian ships at the 
time of tho storm off Gape Sepias, and 
had thereby done the common enemy 
great damage (compare Plin. H. N. 
XXXV. 11 j Athen. vii. p. 296, P. ; 
Anthol. Gr. i. 69, 1). 

Col. Leake remarks that some of the 
Levantine Greeks are to this day 
famous for their skill in diving — the 
most celebrated being the sponge, 
cutters of 8ym/i (Demi of Attica, p. 
244, note *) . 
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Arteniisiuia, a distance of nearly eighty fuidongs.® Now 
many things are related of this man which are jilamly false ; 
but some of the stories seem to be true. My own opinion is 
that on this occasion he made the passage to Artemisium 
in a boat. 

However this might be, Scyllias no sooner reached Artemi- 
sium than he gave the Greek captains a full account of the 
damage done by the storm, and likewise told them of the ships 
sent to make the chcuit of Euboea. 

9. So the Greeks on receiving these tidings held a council, 
whereat, after much debate, it was resolved that they should 
stay quiet for the present where they were, and remain at 
their moorings, but that after midnight they should put out to 
sea, and encounter the ships which were on their way round 
the island. Later in the day, when they found that no one 
meddled with them, they formed a new plan, which was, to 
wait tiU near cveuuig, and then sail out against the main body 
of the barbarians, for the purpose of trying them mode of fight 
and bMU in manoeuvring.* 

10. When the Persian commanders and crews saw the 
Greeks thus boldly sailing towards them with their few ships, 
they thought them possessed with madness,® and went out to 
meet them, expecting (as indeed seemed hkely enough) that 
they would take aU then' vessels with the greatest ease. The 
Greek ships were so few, and their- own so far- outnumbered 
them, and sailed so much better, that they resolved, seeing 
then- advantage, to encompass them foe on every side. And 
now such' of the lonians as wished well to the Grecian cause 
and served in the Persian fleet unwillingly, seeing their 
countrymen surrounded, were sorely distressed ; for they felt 
sm-e that not one of them would ever make his escape, so poor 
an opinion had they of the strength of the Greeks. On the 
other hand, such as saw with pleasm-e the attack on Greece, 

3 The distance aoross the strait is * On the nautical manoeuvre of the 
about 7 miles, or little more than 60 SicmrXous see above, vi. 12, note 
stades. ‘ Vide supra, vi. 112. 
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now vied eagerly with each other which should be the first to 
make prize of an Athenian ship, and thereby to secure himself 
a rich reward from the king. For through both the hosts 
none were so much accounted of as the Athenians. 

11. The Greeks, at a signal, brought the stems of their 
ships together into a small compass, and tm’ned their prows on 
every side towards the barbarians ; ® after which, at a second 
signal, although inclosed within a narrow space, and closely 
pressed upon by the foe, yet they fell bravely to work, and 
captured thirty ships of the barbarians, at the same time 
taking prisoner Philaon, the son of Chersis, and brother of 
Gorgus king of Salamis,’ a man of much repute in the fleet. 
The first who made prize of a ship of the enemy was Lyeo- 
medes the son of iBschreas, an Athenian,® who was after- 
wards adjudged the meed of valour. Victory however was 
stUl doubtful when night came on, and put a stop to the 
combat. The Greeks sailed back to Artemisium; and the 
barbarians returned to Aphetse, much surprised at the result, 
which was far other than they had looked for. In this battle 
only one of the Greeks who fought on the side of the king 
deserted and joined his countrymen. This was Antidorus of 
Lemnos, whom the Athenians rewarded for his desertion by 
the present of a piece of land in Salamis. 

12. Evening had barely closed in when a heavy rain — it 
was about midsummer® — began to fall, which continued the 
whole night, with terrible thunderings and lightnings from 
Mount Pelion : the bodies of the slain and the broken pieces 
of the damaged ships were drifted in the direction of Aphetse, 
and floated about the prows of the vessels there, disturbing 

® Compare the tactics of the Corin- this exploit a.t Balamis (Vit. Them, 
thians (Thaoyd. ii. 83), who though c. 16). 

superior in force adopted this arrange- ® ^om this passage, and from the 
ment of their ships in their first en- fact mentioned above (vii. 206), that 
gageraent with Phormio, through fear the engagements at Thermopylss and 
of the superiority of the Athenians in Artemisium coinoided with the time of 
manoeuvring. the Olympic games, wo may be justified 

^ Supra, V. 104 in fixing the battles to the latter part 

° Plutarch mahes Lycom6des perform of June or the beginning of July. 
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the action of the oars. The barbarians, hearing the storm, 
were greatly dismayed, expecting certainly to perish, as they 
had fallen into such a multitude of misfortunes. For before 
they were well recovered from the tempest and the wreck of 
their vessels off Mount Pelion, they had been surprised by a 
sea-fight which had taxed aU their strength, and now the sea- 
fight was scarcely over when they were exposed to fioods of 
rain, and the rush of swollen streams into the sea, f.nd violent 
thunderings. 

13. If, however, they who lay at Aphetee passed a comfort- 
less night, far worse were the sufferings of those who had been 
sent to make the circuit of Euboea; inasmuch as the storm fell 
on them out at sea, whereby the issue was indeed calamitous. 
They were sailing along near the Hollows of Euboea,^® when 
the wind began to rise and the rain to poui’ : overpowered by 
the force of the gale, and driven they knew not whither, at the 
last they feU upon rocks, — Heaven so contriving, in order that 
the Persian fleet might not greatly exceed the Greek, but be 
brought nearly to its level. This squadron, therefore, was 
entu’ely lost about the Hollows of Euboea. 

14. The barbarians at Aphetse were glad when day dawned, 
and remained in quiet at their station, content if they might 
enjoy a little peace after so many sufferings. Meanwhile 
there came to the aid of the Greeks a reinforcement of fifty- 


It is not quite certain what tract 
we are to understand by “ The Hol- 
lows.” Strabo (x. p. '6-1-8) and his 
Epitomisor arc at variance on the 
point, the former making it the tract 
between Germstus and the Earipos, 
while the latter says it is tho piece of 
coast between Germstus and Gape 
Caphareus. Col. Leake prefers the 
aoconnt of tho Epitomiser (Demi of 
Attica, Appendix, page 247, note *), 
with less, I think, than his nsual jndg- 
ment. It is plain from the wholo pas- 
sage in Strabo that his Epitomiser 
misrepresented him. And the state- 
ments of other writers, as paxtionlarly 


I Yolerius Maximns and Philostratns, 
I confirm tho text of Strabo. Valerius 
Maximus doscribes " Tho Hollows ” 
as lying between Hhamnus (in Attica) 
and CaiystUB (i. viii. § 10) j and Philo- 
stratus speaks of the tract as abound- 
ing in proinontoricB (axpuT^fiia, Vit. 
Ap. Tyan. iii. 23), which is true of the 
region west of Gersestns, but not of 
that between Germstus and Cape 
CaphareuB. 

" Tho Hollows ” seem to have had at 
all times a biid name among sailors 
(see Eurip. Troad. 84 ; Liv. xxxi. 47, 
“ Est sinus Eubo'ious, quern Ccela 
vocant, suspectus nautis ”). 
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three ships from Attica.^ Their arrival, and the news (which 
reached Artemisium about the same time) of the complete 
destruction hy the storm of the ships sent to sail round 
Euboea, greatly cheered the spirits of the Greek sailors. So 
they waited again till the same hour as the day before, and, 
once more putting out to sea, attacked the enemy. This time 
they feU in with some Cilician vessels, which they sank; when 
night came on, and they withdrew to Artemisium. 

15. The thkd day was now come, and the captains of the 
barbarians, ashamed that so small a number of ships should 
harass their fleet, and afi'aid of the anger of Xeiwes, instead 
of waiting for the others to begin the battle, weighed anchor 
themselves, and advanced against the Greeks about the houi' 
of noon, with shouts encouraging one another. Now it hap- 
pened that these sea-fights took place on the very same days 
with the combats at Thermopylse ; and as the aim of the 
struggle waS in the one case to maiutain the pass, so in the 
other it was to defend the Emipus. While the Greeks, there- 
fore, exhorted one another not to let the barbarians burst in 
upon Greece, these latter shouted to their fellows to destroy 
the Grecian fleet, and get possession of the channel. 

16. And now the fleet of Xerxes advanced in good order to 
the attack, while the Greeks on their side remained quite 
motionless at Artemisium. The Persians therefore spread 
themselves, and came forward in a half-moon, seeking to en- 
circle the Greeks on all sides, and thereby prevent them from 
escaping. The Greeks, when they saw this, sailed out to 
meet their assailants ; and the battle forthwith began. In 
this engagement the two fleets contended with no clear ad- 
vantage to either, for the armament of Xerxes injured itself 


^ This Beoms to have been the whole 
of the Athenian reserve fleet. The 
policy of Themifltooles had raised their 


127 manned by tbe Athenians and Platcans (ch. IV 
20 mo^cd by tbe Chalcidean colonists (ih.) ' 

53 arrived after the storm (ch. 14). '' 


navy to 200 yessels (supra, vii, 144, 
and note ’), which were now all 
brought into active service : — 


Total 200 
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by its own greatness, tlie vessels falling into disorder, and oft- 
times running foul of one another ; yet still they did not give 
ivay, but made a stout fight, since the crews felt it would 
indeed be a disgrace to turn and fly from a fleet so inferior in 
number. The Greeks therefore suffered much, both m ships 
and men ; but the barbarians experienced a far larger loss of 
each. So the fleets se 2 iaratod after such a combat as I have 
described. 

■ 17. On the side of Xerxes the Eg 3 'ptians distinguished 
themselves above all the combatants ; ® for besides performing 
many other noble deeds, they took five vessels from the Greeks 
with then- crews on board. On the side of the Greeks the 
Athenians bore off the meed of valour ; and among them the 


- Diodonis says the Sicloiiiana wore 
the moat distinguished (xi. 13), in 
which statoinont he scoma to have fol- 
lowed probability ratlior than fact 
(vide supra, vii. 4*1, 100), 

[The Egyptians scorn to have had 
ships and commerce at a very early 
time. (Seo notes on Book ii. chaps. 
102, 159, 161.) Herodotus asserts 
that* the Egyptian soldiers at Platnca 
had previously served on hoard tho 
Persian fleet (ix. 32). Tlie notion of 
the Egyptian prejudice against tho sea 
is repeated without considering that it 
is mentioned in connection with their 
hatred of Tjphon j and that it was 
merely because the sea was considered 
injui’ious, as tho iV/le was beneficial to 
Egypt; which last, acoordiug to one 
interpretation of that fabulous history, 
was Osiris. But this did not pixivcnt 
their using the sea for the purposes of 
conquest and coimncrce. The Dutch 
have had a more po.sitivc feeling of 
antagonism against the sea, wliich in 
fabulous times w'ould have been made 
into a similar myth. And whether w^e 
believe or reject tho common report of 
Egyptian and Greek times, that 
colonies went from Egypt to Athens 
and Ai’gos, it proves that the Egyp- 
tians were believed to be in the habit 
of frequenting the sea. It is, howevor, 
more probable that their colonists 

VOL. IV. 


wore merely refugees who fled from 
Egypt, ou the cxiiulsiou of some 
native or oven foreign dynasty, than 
that tho Egyptians were a colonising 
people. The comuterco too of those 
days was in the hands of tho Phroni- 
cians, who had tho principal carrying 
trade, even fi*om Egypt, iu tlieir hands 
(Hcroilot. i. ch. 1) ; and also siiri>assDd 
the seafaring Greeks in tho extent of 
their trade. But this M'ould not pre- 
voiit the Egyptians using the sea ; and 
they were employed with tho Piicsni. 
ciuns for the Persian sea service in 
tnuisporting pi’uvisioiiB for the army 
(13k. vii. cli. 25) ; and on other occa- 
sious. Again, tho fact of their captur- 
ing live Greek ships in tho present 
battle, and still more thoir being able 
to contend at sea with Tyre and 
Sidon (ii. 161), prove them to have 
been exccllcut tailors. Tamos, an 
Egyptian, commanded si squadron iu 
the service of Cyrus the yi»uiigor 
(Xcn. Aiiab. i.), and meulion is iiiiuiu 
of other expert sailors from Egypt. 
A Bca.fight indeed is repi’escutod at 
Thebes, in the early time of Ilomosos 
in., some time before tho Trojan war, 
between 12 and 13 centuries Ji.c. ; and 
their great practice in rowing on the 
Nile gavo the Egyptians an advantage, 
at a time when manceuvros depended 
so much on the oar. — G. W.] 

T 
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most distinguished was Clinias, the son of Alcibiades,® who 
served at his own charge with two hundred men/ on board a 
vessel which he had himself furnished.® 

18. The two fleets, on separating, hastened very gladly to 
their anchorage-grounds. The Greeks, indeed, when the battle 
was over, became masters of the bodies of the slain and the 
wrecks of the vessels ; but they had been so roughly handled, 
especially the Athenians, one-half of whose vessels had suffered 
damage, that they determined to break up from theii' station, • 
and withdraw to the inner parts of their country. 

19. Then Themistocles, who thought that if the Ionian and 
Garian ships could be detached from the barbarian fleet,® the 

’ This Oliniaa was tte father of the grandson of the Megacles who married 
great Alcibiades, whom he left a mere Agnrista of Sioyon (Pint. Vit. Aloib. 
child at his death, which took place c. 1). Hence the relationship between 
B.C. 447, in the battle of Coromea the great Alcibiades and Pericles, his 
(Plat. Alcib. i. p. 112, o. ; Isocr. de gnardian (Plat. Aloib. p. 118, 0.). 
Big. p. 352, B.). Clinias married The family of Clinias may be thus ex- 
Dinomachd, a daughter of Megacles, hibited:— : 

Alcibiades 

! 

CLIN'IA.S AsiocbUB 

(m. Dinomachd) i 


Clinia-s (2) Alcibiades (2) Cltmias (3) 

♦ This was the ordinary crow of a ® The state nsnally furnished the 
trireme, as appears from many pas- vessel and its equipment, the trierarch 
sages. The number is assumed (supra, being bound to keep the whole in rc- 

vii. 184) as the basis of a calculation, pair. Trierarchs often went to the 

and may be confirmed from various expense of equipping their vessels at 
places in Thucydides and other their own cost (Thucydides vi. 31 ; 

authors. E. g. The Attic sailor re- Demosthenes c. Polyol.) ; but it was 

ceived a drachma a-day (Tbucyd. iii. a rare thing for them to furaish the 

17), and the regular pay for a trireme vessel itself. Still they did so in 

was a talent a month (ibid. vi. 8). some instances (see Dem. c. hleid. p. 

Now the talent contained GOOD drach- 566-568). 

mas, and the month was reckoned at It is probable that the Trierarchy of 
30 days : but ^ 6000 -5- 30 = 200, Of individuals had by this time super- 

these 200, it is calculated that 170 seded the old arrangement of the 

were rowers, while 30 were sailors Naucraries (Cf. Hermann’s Pol. Ant. 
and efficers (BSckh’s Urkunden iiber § 161), 

das Scewesen des Att. Staates, p. 119). ® As the Garians hod twice before 

The Kpib&tae, or marines, seem to resisted Persia in anna (supra, i. 174; 

have been additional (supra, vii. 184), v. 103, 118-121), Themistocles might 

They varied in number from 40 (supra, think it worth while to try to detach 

vi. 15) to 7 (Thnoyd. vi. 43 j of. infra, them now. 

viii. 83, note 
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Greeks might be well able to defeat the rest, called the captains 
together. They met upon the sea-shore, where the Euboeans 
were now assembling their flocks and herds; and here Themis- 
tocles told them he thought that he knew of a plan whereby 
he could detach from the king those who were of most worth 
among his allies. This was all that he disclosed to them of 
his plan at that time. Meanwhile, looking to the circum- 
stances in which they were, he advised them to slaughter as 
many of the Euboean. cattle as they liked — for it was better 
(he said) that their own troops should enjoy them than the 
enemy — and to give orders to their men to kindle the fires 
as usual. With regard to the retreat, he said that he would 
take upon himself to watch the proper moment, and would 
manage matters so that they should return to Greece without 
loss. These words pleased the captains; so they had the fires 
lighted, and began the slaughter of the cattle. 

20. The Euboeans, until now, had made light of the oracle 
of Bacis,^ as though it had been void of aU significaiicy, and 
had neither removed their goods from the island, nor yet 
taken them into their strong places ; as they would most 
certainly have done if they had believed that war was ap- 
proaching. By this neglect they had brought their affairs 
into the very greatest danger. Now the oracle of which I 
speak ran as follows : — 

“ When o*er tlic main shall be thrown a bybins yoke by a stranger, 

Bo thou ware, and drive from Babosa the goats’ lond-bleating.” 

So, as the Euboeans had paid no regard to this oracle when 
the evils approached and impended, now that they had arrived, 
the worst was likely to befaU them. 


^ There are Baid to have been three 
prophets of this nam6 — an Arcadian, 
an Athenian, and a Boeotian (Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Fac. 1071, Eq. 123) ; hnt the 
last, who is called the most anoient, 
was also hy far the most celebrated. 
His oracles are quoted, infra, cbs. 77, 
96, and ix. 43. They are ridiculed 
by Aristophanes (At. 899-916; Fao. 


1009-1015, ed. Bothe), but spoken of 
with great respect by Cicero (Dir. i. 
18) and Fansanias (iv. xxrii. § 2, x. 
xiy. § 3, &c.). The Boeotians seem to 
hare paid regard to them down to the 
time when Fansanias wrote (ix. xrii. 
§ 4). They were nil written, appa- 
rently, in hexameter verse. 
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21. While the Greeks -n-ere employed in the way described 
above,® the scout who had been on the watch at Trachis arrived 
at Ai'temisium. For the Greeks had employed two watchers : 
— Polyas, a native of Antieyra, had been stationed off Ai'te- 
misium, with a row-boat at his command ready to sail at any 
moment, his orders being that, if an engagement took place 
by sea, he should convey the news at once to the Greeks at 
Thermopylse; and in like manner Abronychus, the son of 
Lysicles, an Athenian, had been stationed with a triaconter 
near Leonidas, to be ready, in case of disaster befaUing the 
land force, to carry tidings of it to Ai-temisium. It was 
this Abronychus who now arrived with news of what had 
befallen Leonidas and those who wore with him. When the 
Greeks heard the tidings they no longer delaj’^ed to retreat, 
but withdrew in the order wherein they had been stationed, 
the Corinthians leading, and the Athenians sailing last of all. 

22. And now Themistocles chose out the swiftest sailers 
from among the Athenian vessels, and, proceeding to the 
various watering-places along the coast, cut inscriptions on 
the rocks, which were read by the lonians the day following, 
on then' arrival at Ai'teniisium. The inscriptions ran thus : 
— “ Men of Ionia, ye do wrong to fight against your own fathers, 
and to give youi- help to enslave Greece. We beseech you 
therefore to come over, if possible, to our side : if j-^ou cannot 
do this, then, we pray you, stand aloof from the contest your- 
selves, and persuade the Carians to do the like. If neither of 
these things he possible, and you are hindered, by a force too 
strong to resist, from venturing upon desertion, at least when 
we come to blows fight backwardly, remembering that you are 
sprung from us, and that it was through you we first provoked 
the hatred of the barbarian.”® Themistocles, in putting up 
these inscriptions, looked, I beheve, to two chances — either 
Xerxes would not discover them, in which case they might 


® Supra, oil. 19, end. 

® Alluding to the assistance giren hy 
Athens to the loniaus in the groat 


revolt (supra, v. 99, and compare v. 
105 j vi. 94; vii. 8, § 2, &o.). 
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bring over the lonians to the side of the Greeks : or they 
would be reported to him, and made a ground of accusation 
against the lonians, Arho Avould thereupon be distrusted, and 
would not be allowed to take part in the sea-fights. 

23. Shortly after the cutting of the inscriptions, a man of 
Histiaea went in a merchant-ship to Aphetse, and told the 
Persians that the Greeks had fled from Ai’temisium. Dis- 
believing his reijort, the Persians keiit the man a prisoner, 
while they sent some of their fastest vessels to see what had 
happened. These brought back word how matters stood ; 
whereupon at sunrise the whole fleet advanced together in a 
body, and sailed to Artemisium, where they remained till mid- 
day ; after AA'hich they Avent on to Histisea.^ That city fell into 
their hands immediately; and they shortly OA'erran the various 
villages upon the coast in the district of Hellopia,® Avhich was 
pai't of the Histiasan territoiy. 

24. It was while they were at this station that a herald 
reached them from Xerxes, whom he had sent after making 
the following dispositiorft with respect to the bodies of those 

* Histi®a, afterwards called Oreas altogether by that of Orens till after 

(Strab. X. p. 649j Steph. Byz. ad voc.)) the time of the Antouincs (Pansaii. 

was the most important town of norths yii. vii. § 4 ; xyu. § 2, ad lin.). 

ern Euboea, and gave name to a con- ® The Hellopiaiis, one of the early 
siderable tract, which has been already Pelasgic tribes, seem to have boon the 

mentioned as Histitedtis (supra, vii. original inhabitants of Eubcoa, which 

175). It lay about midway in the anciently bore the name of Hellopia 

northern coast of the island (Liv. (Philoch. IV. 187 ; Strab. x. p. 649 ; 

xxviii. 5), at the western extremity of ' Steph. Byz, ad voc.). They are found 
a broad plain, and by the side of a in various parts of Greece (Steph. 

small river called the Callas (Strab, Byz.), especially near Dodona, wlioro 

1. s. 0 .). Its remains are found in this they are called also Helli, and Sclli 

position (Leake’s Demi of Attica, p, (Strab. vii. p, 475). Perhai^s the 

241, note ^), and still bear the name of name may bo connected with the more 

Oreos. Wo learn from Thooijompns famous term, * ** Hellene.” The Hello- 

(Fr. 164), that when Fcricles con- piaus of Eubcea had in historical times 

quered Eubcea and expelled the His- been driven to the north of the island, 

tiseans (Thncyd. i. 114), whilo they where they occupied the mountain 

sought a refuge in Macedonia, 2000 tract called Telethrium (Strab. x. p. 

Athenian citizens took their place, 649), which is the line of hills running 

and colonised Orens, which hod before east and w'est between XirokJwri and 

been, a township of Hietisa. The Qorgovitsa. Herodotus seems to mean 

name Histiooa, however, still continued by Hellopia the whole peninsula west 

in use (Scylox, Feripl. p. 50), and does of Histi®a. 

not seem to have been superseded 
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who fell at Tliermopylse. Of tlie twenty thousand who had 
been slain on the Persian side, he left one thousand upon the 
field, while he buried the rest in trenches ; and these he care- 
fully filled up with earth, and hid ^yith foliage, that the sailors 
might not see any signs of them. The herald, on reaching 
Histisea, caused the whole force to be collected together, and 
spake thus to them : 

“ Comrades, King Xerxes gives permission to all who please, 
to quit their posts, and see how he fights with the senseless 
men who think to overthrow his armies.” 

25. No sooner had these words been uttered, than it became 
difficult to get a boat, so great was the number of those who 
desired to see the sight. Such as went crossed the strait, and 
passing among the heaps of dead, in this way viewed the spec- 
tacle. Many Helots were included in the slain,** but every 
one imagined that the bodies were aU either Lacedaemonians or 
Thespians. However, no one was deceived by what Xerxes 
had done with his own dead. It was indeed most truly a 
laughable deduce — on the one side a ttiousand men were seen 
lying about the field, on the other four thousand crowded 
together into one spot.* This day then was given up to sight- 


^ Herodotus had not directly men- | 
tioned these Helots before. If they ! 
bore the proportion, found elsewhere 
(infra, ix. 10, 28), of seven to each 
S])artan, they must have amounted to 
2100 men. The entire number of 
Greeks who fought at Thcrmopylm 
would thus be mised to above 9000, 
viz. — 


Spartans 

... 300 

LucediPmoniuns 

... 1000* 

Helots 

... 2100 

Other Peloponnesians ... 

... 2«00 

Phocians 

... 1000 

Locrians 

looot 

Thespians 

... 700 

'lliebans 

... 400 


9300 


* (DIod. ^ic. Tsocnites soyB 700.) 
f (Died. Sic. I’ausanlos says 6000.) 


And the number at the final struggle 
would be — 

Spartans 300 

Lacctoroonlans lOOO 


Helots 

2100 

Mycenreans 

Thespians 

80* 

700 

Thelxins 

400 


4580 


* Cl’ftusan.) 

Deducting the Tliebans, who surren- 
dered, there would thus bo about 4000 
slain. (Perhaps, however, Herodotus 
takes this number from the Inscrip- 
tion, which he misconceived, supra, 
vii. 228.) 

* TJiirlwall (Hist, of Greece, ii, p. 
290) denies that Xerxes used any 
** artifice ” on this occasion ; but if he 
had the graves where he had buried 
his dead carefully concealed (supra, 
ch. 24), and left a thousand of them 
scattered about and nnbnried, when 
with his vast numbers he might so 
easily have interred them all, it is 
manifest that a cheat was intended. 
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seeing ; on the next the seamen embarked on hoard their ships 
and sailed back to Histisea, while Xerxes and his army 
proceeded upon their march. 

26. There came now a few deserters from Arcadia® to join 
the Persians — poor men who had nothing to live on, and were 
in want of employment. The Persians brought them 
into the king’s presence, and there inquired of them, by 
a man who acted as their spokesman, “ what the Greeks were 
doing?” The Arcadians answered — “They are holding the 
Olympic games, seeing the athletic sports and the chariot- 
races.” “And what,” said the man, “is the prize for which 
they contend?” “An olivc-wi'eatli,” returned the others, 
“which is given to the man who wins.” On hearing this, 
TritantsEchmes, the son of Aj-tabanus,® uttered a speech which 
was in ti'uth most noble, but which caused him to be taxed 
with cowardice by King Xex’xes. Hearing the men say that 
the prize was not money but a wreath of olive, he could not 
forbear from exclaiming before them all: “Good heavens! 
Mardonius, what manner of men are these against whom 
thou hast brought us to fight ? — men who contend with one 
another, not for money, but for honour! ” 

27. A little before this, and just after the blow had been 
struck at Thermopylae, a herald was sent into Phocis by the 
Thessalians, who had always been on bad terms with the Pho- 
cians,’ and especially since their last overthrow. Por it was 
not many years previous to this invasion of Greece by the 
king, that the Thessalians, with their allies, entered Phocis in 
full force, but were' defeated by the Phocians in an engagement 


* Tfc is conjectured (Balir ad loc., 
Larchor, <!kc.) that these were the 
Caryatse, or inhabitants of Oaryac, 
who are said to have boon severely 
punished by the Greeks for joining the 
Persians in this war, and wliose 
women are represented in the Carya- 
tides (Vitruv. i. i. § 5). There were 
two cities called Garyoe, both origi- 
nally Arcadian (Pausan. viii. xiii. § 5, 
and xlv. § 1). 


^ Bupm, vii. 82 ; and compare Ap- 
pendix to Book vii., Koto B, No. 54. 

~ Thu Phocian wall, bnilt to defend 
Ph6cis from the Thessalians (supra, 
vii. 17G), is a clear proof of this long- 
established hostility. One or two of 
the outrages coniinittcd in the course 
of it have been preserved by ancient 
writers (see ^schin. de F. L. p. 46, 
and Plul. de Yirt. KnI. vol. ii. p. 244, 
B.). 
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■wherein they -were very roughly handled. The Phocians, who 
had ■with them as soothsayer Tellias of Elis,® were blocked up 
in the mountain of Parnassus, when the following stratagem 
was contrived for them by their Elean ally. He took six 
hundred of their bravest men, and whitened their bodies and 
their arms with chalk ; then instructing them to slay every 
one whom they should meet that was not whitened like them- 
selves, he made a night attack upon the Thossahans. No 
sooner did the Thessalian sentries, who were the first to see 
them, behold this ijtrange sight, than, imagining it to be a 
prodigy, they were all filled with affright. From the sentries 
the alarm spread to the army, ■which was seized with such a 
panic that the Phocians killed four thousand of them, and be- 
came masters of their dead bodies and shields. Of the shields 
one half were sent as an offering to the temple at Abse,® the 
the other half were deposited at Delphi; while from the 
tenth part of the booty gained in the battle, were made the 
gigantic figiues which stand round the tripod in front of the 
Delx)hic shrine, and likewise the figures of the same size and 
character at Abse. 

28. Besides this slaughter of the Thessalian foot when it 
was blockading them, the Phocians had dealt a blow to their 
horse upon its invading their territory, from which they had 
never recovered. There is a pass near the city of Hyampolis,^ 


® The great number of Elcan sooth- 
sayers who arc mentiunod about this 
time, has been already noticed (supra, 
hi. 132, note *). 

® Fur the great celebrity of this 
temple, see above, i. 4.6, note It 
lay at a little distance from the city 
(Diodor. xvi. 58), which was in. the 
north-eastern angle of Fhdeis, some- 
what to the left of the main road 
leading fram Orchomenus to Opus 
(Pausau. X. xxxiv. § 1). Colonel 
Leake believed that he discovered 
some remains of the temple on a 
small emmence about half-way be- 
tween KvarkJio and Vogdhdni, the 
ancient Hyampolis (Norton Greece, 


Tol. ii. p. 165). But the description 
w'hich Pousanias gives (1. s. o, § 2) of 
its extremely ruinous state in his day, 
makes the identification more than 
doubtful (vide infra, ch. 33). 

^ Hyampolis lay very near to Abce 
(Pausan, 1. c. § 4) a little north of the 
modem Vogdhdni. The line of the 
walls may still be completely traced 
(Leake, ii. p. 168 ; Gell, p. 223). It 
occupied the entrance of a narrow 
valley leading into Phdeis and BGeotia> 
from the country of the Epionemidian 
Locrians. This position caused it to 
suffer on many occasions (infra, ch. 
33 5 Xen. Hell. vi. iv. § 27 ; Dlod. Sic. 
xvi. 56 ; Pausan. 1. c., &o.). 
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■where the Phocians, ha-ying dug a broad trench, filled up 
the void with empty wme-jars, after which they covered the 
place 'with mould, so that the groimd all looked alike, and then 
awaited the coming of the Thessalians, These, thinking to 
destroy the Phocians at one sweep, rushed rapidly forward, 
and became entangled in the wine-jars, which broke the legs 
of their horses. 

29 . The Thessalians had therefore a double cause of 
quarrel with the Phocians, when they dispatched the herald 
above mentioned, who thus delivered his message : — 

“ At length acknowledge, ye men of Phocis, that ye may 
not think to match with us. In times past, when it pleased 
us to hold with the Greeks, we had alway the vantage over 
you ; and now our influence is such with the Barbarian, 
that, if we choose it, you wiU lose your country, and (what 
is even worse) you will be sold as slaves. However, though 
we can now do with you exactly as we like, we are willing to 
forget our "wi'cngs. Quit them with a payment of fifty 
talents of silver,^ and we undertake to ward off the evils 
which threaten yom: country.” 

30. Such was the message which the Thessalians sent. 
The Phocians were the only people in these parts who had 
not espoused the cause of the Medes ; and it is my delibe- 
rate opinion that the motive which swayed them was none 
other — neither more nor less — ^than their hatred of the Thes- 
salians: for had the Thessalians declared in favour of the 
Greeks,' I believe that the men of Phocis would have joined 
the Median side. As it was, when the message arrived, the 
Phocians made answer that “ they would not pay anything — it 
was open to them, equally 'with the Thessalians, to make 
common cause with the Medes, if they only chose so to do — 
but they would never of them o'wn free wiU become traitors to 
Greece.” 

31. On the retmui of this answer, the Thessalians, fuU of 


■ Bather more than 12,0001. of our money. 
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•wrath against the Phocians, offered themselves as guides to 
the barbarian armj^, and led them forth from Trachinia into 
Doris. In this place there is a narrow tongue of Dorian terri- 
tory, not more than thirty furlongs across, interposed between 
Malis and Phocis ; it is the tract in ancient times called 
Dryopis ; and the land, of which it is a part, is the mother- 
country of the Dorians in the Peloponnese.® This territory 
the barbarians did not plunder, for the inhabitants had 
espoused their side ; and besides, the Thessalians wished 
that they should be siiared. 

32. From Doris they marched forward into Phocis; but 
here the inhabitants did not fall into their power : for some of 
them had taken refuge in the high grounds of Parnassus — one 
summit of which, called Tithorea,^ standing quite by itself, 
not far from the city of Neon,® is •well fitted to give shelter to 
a large body of men, and had now received a number of the 
Phocians with their moveables; while the greater portion 
had fled to tho country of the Ozolian Locrians,® and placed 


* Supra, i. 56. The region in quos- | 
Mon Beems to hare consisted of the 
upper valleys of tho Cephissus and 
its main tributary, the Pindns (Jpos- 
toKa). Bee Muller's Dorians, i, p. 
42, E. T. Anciently Dryopis had 
extended further both ways, liaving 
reached from the Sporchius to Mount 
Lycorea (Phcrecyd. Fr. 23 j Pnusan, 
IV. xxxiv. § G). The tongue of land 
whereof Herodotus speaks, seems to 
have stretched along the flank of 
Mount Anopica, or Callidromus, (See 
KieperMs Atlas von Hellas, Blatt xii.) 

* There is fiomc doubt whether the 
summit intended is the rocky peak 
which rises immediately beliind the 
modern Velttza, or tho great summit 
of Parnassus beyond that peak. The 
latter supposition is adopted by 
Mtiller (Dorians, Map prefixed to vol. 
i.). Plutarch, however, clearly sup- 
posed tho lower rooky peak to have 
been tho place of refuge on this ooco- 
sion (Vit. Syll. c. 15) ; and the words 
of Herodotus may, I think, be so 
understood. 


® Noon aftonvards received the 
name of Tithorca, which had pre- 
viously been applied not merely to 
tho peak, but to the circumjacent 
region (Pausan. x. xxxii. § G). Hence 
we are enabled to fix its site; for an 
inscription built into the church of 
I shows that place to ooonpy tho 

I ground where Tithorca stood (Leake, 
ii. p, 78; Gell, p. 211-). There are 
considerable remains of the ancient 
w'alls and towers. • 

^ The Ozolian Locrians dwelt on tho 
shores of the Corinthian Gulf, from 
tho straits to Oirrha. Their country 
extended inland to the range of Par- 
nassus, where it bordered on Doris 
(Cf. Thuoyd. iii, 05 ; Soylax, Peripl. 
p. 32; Strab. ix. p. G19). Amphissa 
seems to have been their principal 
town (Fausan. l. xxxviii. § 2, iJL^yiff'rn 
Kol ivoiMffTordTTi ie6Kis tS>v AoKp&y- 
Compare Thuoyd. iii. 101). It lay in 
a valley running from tfie north-west 
into the Crisseean plain, and is identi- 
fied, by means of an inscription in 
one of the chorohes, with Salona. A 
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their goods in the city called Amphissa, which lies above the 
Crissaean plain. The land of Phocis, however, was entirely 
overrun, for the Thessalians led the Persian army through the 
whole of it ; and wherever they went, the country was wasted 
with ' fire and sword, the cities and even the temples being 
wilfully set alight by the trooj)s. 

33. The march of the army lay along the valley of the 
Cephissus ; ’’ and here they ravaged far and wide, burning the 
towns of Drymus, Charadra, Erochus, Tethronium, Amphiciea, 
Neon, Pedieis, Triteis, Elateia, Hyampolis, Parapotamii, and 
Abae.® At the last-named place there was a tenijile of Apollo,® 
very rich, and adorned with a vast number of treasures and 
offerings. There was likewise an oracle there in those days, as 
indeed there is at the present time. This temple the Persians 
plundered and burnt ; and here the}'- captiu-ed a number of 


fow Hellonic towers and foundations 
of walls still appear (Loalco, ii« 
p. 588). 

^ The Cephissus rises from the •ba.se 
of Parnassus, near the Paleolw^trot 
which marks the site of Lihea. Hero 
are copious sources, forming; the true 
head of the river, as the modern uamo 
for them, Kefalovryaes, indicates (see 
Leake, ii. pp. 71, 84 ; Gell, p. 207). It 
runs at first in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, but after i*eceivinff the Apostolia, 
or Pindiis, which comes down from 
Mount (Eta, it takes the course of that 
stream, and flows on towards the 
south-east, to the Cephissis, or Lake 
Topolias. Plj6cis seems to have ex- 
tended alon" tho valley of the Cephis- 
sus, from the defile near Dhadhi to 
that immediately above Choirouea 
(Kdpurna ) . 

® Of those cities, Pedieis and Tritma, 
or Triteis, are mentioned by no other 
author. From their position in the 
list of Herodotus, and from the name 
of the former, we may placa them in 
the plain lying between Elateia 
(Lejta) and Neon (VeUtza), Erdchus 
is mentioned, but not described, by 
Pausanias (x. iii. § 1). It must have 
lain in the upper portion of the valley 


near Dhadhi, where Drymns, Chara- 
drti, Totbronium, aud Amphiema also 
stood. Coluuol Leake has shown 
grounds for placiug those cities, 
which arc mentioned by several 
writers, at /nimisfa, Snviila, Mnlki, 
and Dhadhi respectively (Northern 
Greece, ii. pp. 81), 87). Elatea, the 
most important of all the Phocian 
cities in after times (Strab. ix. p. 
605 ; Pausan. x. xxxiv. § 1 ; Steph. 
Byz. ad voc., &c.), is identified 
by an inscription, as well as by its 
name and situation, with Lr/ta (Leake, 
ib. p. 82). Parnpotainii is said never 
to have been rebuilt after its destruc- 
tion in the Sacred War ; and Pausanias 
failed to discover any tiuces of it (x. 
xxxiii. § 4) : but moderns socm*to 
have been more fortunate, aud point 
out its ruins as occupying an eleva- 
tion on the left bank of tho Cephissus, 
n little above tho defilo which sepa- 
rated Phdeis from Bcootia, near the 
modem village of DdHasi (Leake, ii. p. 
191; Goll, p. 220). Striibo (ix. p. 614), 
Thoopompus (Pr. 2(51), and Plutarch 
(Vit. Syll. c. 16), confirm this view. 
Tho sites of Ab», Hyampolis, and 
Neon, have been ali*eady mentioned. 

* Supra, i. 46, note 
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the Phoeians before they could reach the hills/ and caused 
the death of some of their vomen by ill-usage. 

34. After passing Parapotamii, the barbarians marched to 
Panopeis ; ® and now the army separated into two bodies, 
whereof one, which was the more numerous and the stronger 
of the two, marched, under Xerxes himself, towards Athens, 
entering Boeotia by the counti-y of the Orchomenians.® The 
Bceotians had one and all embraced the cause of the Medes ; 
and their touns were in the possession of Macedonian garri- 
sons, whom Alexander had sent there, to make it manifest to 
Xerxes that the Boeotians were on the Median side. Such 
then was the road followed by one division of the barbarians. 

35. The other division took guides, and proceeded towards 
the temple of Delphi, kcejjing Mount Parnassus on their right 
hand.* They too laid waste such parts of Phocis as they 


' The Abscans, dwelling at some 
distance (five miles) from the valley 
of the Cephissns, and in a strong 
position among the bills, might hnvo 
expected the Persians to sweep on 
without touching them. The Persians 
were determined, however, in tnic 
iconoclastic sjiirit, to destroy, if pos- 
sible, all the principal Greek fanes. 
(Vide snprn, v. 102, note ", and com- 
pare Cic. do Leg, ii. 10.) 

- Panopeis, Panopous, or P.nnopu 
(Steph. Byz.), whiclv was afterwards 
called Plianotens (Strab. lx. p. 014), 
was the frontier town of Phocis to- 
wards Boeotia in the valley of the 
Cephissns (Pansnn. x. iv. § 1). It lay 
beyond the defile which formed the 
natural boundary between the two 
countries, and within .about two miles 
of the Boeotian city of Chmronea. 
Colonel Leake has described its re- 
mains (Northern Greece, ii. pp. 109- 
112), wdiich are situated on a rocky 
eminence above the village of Aio 
Vlasi, on the right bank of the 
Cephissns, a little below its junction 
with the Mavron&ri (compare Gell, 

p. 201). 

’ Orcliomenus, the most famous of 
the Beectism cities next to Thebes 


(Pansan. ix. xxxiv. § 6), was situated 
by the Cephissns, near the point where 
it entered the great marshes (Cephis- 
sis), "whioU form the western portion 
of Lake Copais {Topolias), See 
Pausanias (ix, xxxviii. § 6). It occn. 
pied the hill above the monastery 
of SlripO, as inscriptions, and tho ao- 
cordiince of tho remains with the 
description of Pausanias, sufRciently 
prove (see Leake, ii. pp. 142-151). In 
the inscriptions, and upon the coins of 
the place, tho town is called Ercho- 
menus. 

* This division must have crossed 
tho Platania, the stream which runs 
between Panopons (Aio Vlasi) and 
Daulis (Dliavlia), and proceeded by 
Daulis over the hills to the axtoTfi 
SSlir, which was the traditional scene 
of tlie death of Lains (Pausan. x. v. § 
2). Hence there was a straight road 
to Delphi, over tho ridge or coj con- 
necting Monnt Pamassns with Monnt 
Cirpbis. This is the modem route 
from Eavlia, by Paries, to Kastri 
(Gell, pp. 172, 173, 180-184). 

Ehavlia answers to Daulis in every- 
thing but the distance from Aio Vlasi 
(Panopeus), which is said in Pausanias 
(x. iv. § 5) to be no more than seven 
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liassed through, bm-miig the city of the Panopeans, together 
with those of the Daulians and of the iEolidte. This body 
had been detached from the rest of the army, and made to 
march in this direction, for the purpose of plundering the 
Delphian temple and convejdng to King Xerxes the riches 
which were there laid up. For Xerxes, as I am informed, 
was better acquainted with what there was worthy of note at 
Delphi, than even with what he had left in his own house ; so 
many of those about him were continually describing the 
treasiu’es — more especially the offerings made by Cra?sus, the 
son of Alyattes.® 

36. Now when the Delphians heard what danger thej' were 
in, great fear fell on them. In their terror they consulted the 
oracle concerning the holy treasm-es, and inquired if they 
should bury them in the ground, or carry them away to some 
other country. The god, in reply, bade them leave the 
treasures untouched — “He was able,” he said, “without 
help to protect his own.” So the Delphians, when they 
received this answer, began to think about saving themselves. 
And first of aU they sent their women and children across 
the gulf into Achsea ; after which the greater number of them 
climbed up into the tops of Parnassus,® and placed their goods 


stades. This is probably an cri’or for 
twenty-seven (Leake, ii. p, 110), The 
site is certainly identified by a long 
inscrijDtion on the spot. The modem 
village is overliiuig by an OTiiiricncc on 
which the walla of the ancient town 
may bo clearly traced. It was very 
strong (Liv. xxxii. IS; Goll, p. 172). 1 
The “ forest of oaks ” wliich now covers I 
the ground justilics the old name, do- | 
lived by the ancients from aii | 

equivalent of ^da-Kios (Strab. ix. p. , 
613; Pausan. 1. s. c.; and compare 
,^Bch. Suppl. 87, ed. Scholefield). 

PanieSf where there are ruins of 
ancient walls in the polygonal style of 
architecture (Gell, p, 180), and whicli 
lay upon the route taken by the Per- 
sians, is probably the site of the “ city 
of the .^olldse.’* The conjecture of 


Gell, which places it at Santa Luca 
(p. 170), is inadmissible. There are 
no grounds for thinking that the 
Persians wandered so far from the 
(lii’cct route. 

^ Sii])ra, i. 50, 51, 

® The two peaks rising immediately 
above Delphi (Aa^b'O, which render 
its site conspicuous at a distance, but 
which are of far lower elevation t.lniTi 
the itjal siiininit, arc probably intended. 
One of those, the eastern, was the 
ITyaiiipoia mentioned below (ch. 39) j 
the other, which is separated from it 
by a ravine, was called Nauplia (Plot, 
de Ser. Nmn. Viud. ii. p. 557, B.). 
Prom these peaks Parnassus obtained 
its epithet of *‘bico2)s” (Pers. Pro! 
2 ; compare Soph. Ant. 1107 ; Eurip, 
Fhoon. &c.). 
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for safety in the Corycian cave ; ’’ while some effected their 
escape to Amphissa in Locris.® In this way ail the Delphians 
quitted the city, except sixty men, and the Prophet. 

37. When the barbarian assailants drew near and were in 
sight of the place,® the Prophet, who was named Aceratus, 

^ The Corycian care, sacred to Pan [The entrance is about 19 feet 

and thelTymphs (Fausan. x. xxii. § 5), broad; the cave then increases to 33 

is clearly identified by its position, its feet, and to 88 in the broadest part ; 

size, and an inscription at its entrance. the length is 181 feet, to the part 

It is in the side of a conical hill rising where it curves, and is half closed by 
out of the basin on which the traveller stalactites ; and beyond that it ex* 
comes after mounting the heights tends about the same distance; so 

immediately behind Delphi, from that in former times it appeared mneh 
which it is distant about seven miles longer than at present. (Fansan. x. 
in a direction nearly due north (Gell, 6, and 32.) — G. W.] 
p. 191 ; Leake, ii. pp. 580, 581). 



Montli of the Corycian Cave. 


^ Whither the other Fhocians hod may mark its site, or that of the 

already fled (supra, ch. 32). Gymnasium, which was just below it. 

Delphi stood on the side of a At the Western extremity is the 

rocky hill, in the form of a theatre, as church of St. Elias, which has sne- 

Strabo says (ix. p. 606) ; to which a cceded to an older building, and 

succession of terraces gave it a still farther inward is the stadium, its 

greater resemblance. The Temple of Eastern end hewn in the rook, high 

Apollo was about the centre of the above the town, and about 658 feet in 

curve, and that of Minerva Pronaia length. Beyond the Eastern and 

towards the Eastern extremity, near Western extremities are tombs. (On 

to the Castalian fountain, and not far the old Lycoreia, see Strabo, 1. s. o., 

from the church of the Fonagia, which and Fansan. x. 6.) Fansanias thus 



Chap. 36, 37. PRODIGY OF THE SACRED ARMOUR. 2 S 7 

beheld, iu front of the temple, a portion of the sacred armour, 
\Yhich it was not lawful for any mortal hand to touch, lying 
upon the ground, removed from the inner shrine where it was 
wont to hang. Then went he and told the prodigy to the 
Delphians who had remained behind. Meanwhile the enemy 
pressed forward briskly, and had reached the shrine of 
Minerva Prouaia,^ when they were overtaken by other pro- 
digies stiU more wonderful than the first. Truly it was 
marvel enough, when warlike harness was seen lying outside 


describes the position of tbe temple ' which runs to tho sen at CiiThny tho 
of Minerva Pronain (x. 8); “If on | port of llelplii ; but if instead of p^oing 
leaving the gyinnasiuin yon tnrn to do^vn you ascend towurd the teinplu 
the left, and go down about three of Minerva, yon will see on your right 
stadia, yon find the river Plistns, tho fountain of Castaliu.^' (See also 



Interior of the 

Faus. X. 7, 32, and Diod. xi. 14.) 
Fansanias places the statno of Apollo 
in the lai*go space qnite at tho top of 
the town (o. 8), showing that tho 
latter was below tho modern village, 
which occupies tho site of the temple 
and its vicinity. The point to which 
the Fersians aarived, when near enough 


Corycian Cave. 

toEoe the temple of Apollo, was under 
the rocks in the middle of iho view on 
page 288. — [Gr. W.] 

^ See the above note. It is doubt- 
ful whether any remains of this 
tomplo can be traced (Leake, li. p. 
562). 



: River Plfetiii. Delphi, from the Enst. 

k. The Sea at Cyrrha. 
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the temple, removed there by no power but its own; what 
followed, however, exceeded in strangeness aU prodigies that 
had ever before been seen. The barbarians had just reached 
in their advance the chapel of Minerva Pronaia, when a stonn 
of thunder bm’st suddenly over their heads — at the same time 
two crags spht off fi'om Mount Parnassus, and rolled down 
upon them with a loud noise, crushing vast numbers beneath 
then.' weight — while from the temple of Minerva there went up 
the war-017 and the shout of victory. 

38 . AH these things together struck terror into the barba- 
rians, who forthwith tm-ned and fled. The Delphians, seeing 
this, came down from their hiding-places, and smote them 
with a great slaughter, from which such as escaped fled 
straight into Boeotia. These men, on their return, declared 
(as I am told) that besides the marvels mentioned above, 
they witnessed also other supernatoal sights. Two armed 
warriors, they said, of a stature more than human, pursued 



mount Paruassus and the hill above Delphi, with the village of Chrysu and the iiort 
(Scola) below. 
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after their flying ranks, pressing them close and slaying 
them. 

39. These men, the Delphians maintain, were two Heroes 
belonging to the place — by name Phylacus and Autonoiis — 
each of whom has a sacred precinct near the temple ; one, 
that of Phylacus, hard by the road which runs above the 
temple of Pronaia ; ® the other, that of Autonoiis, near the 
Castalian spring, ^ at the foot of the peak called Hyampeia. 
The blocks of stone which fell from Parnassus might still be 
seen in my day ; * they lay in the precinct of Pronaia, where 
they stopped, after rolling through the host of the barbarians. 
Thus was this body of men forced to retire from the temple.® 


® Pausanias mentions the precinct 
of Phylacus as existing in the same 
position in his day (x. viii, § 4). The 
temple had, apparently, disappeared. 

^ 3 The Castalian spring may be dis- 
tinctly recognised, from tliis pas- 
sage and the description of Pausanias 
(x. Tiii. § 5), in the modern fountain 
of Aio Jdnni, It lies at the base oftho 
precipices of Parnassus, on the right of 
the road by which alone Delphi can bo 
approached from the cast, at the 
mouth of a raviuo which separates the 
two great Delphian peaks. The rock 
has been excavated, steps made to 
lead down into the pool, and niches 
cut in the stone over it (Leake, ii. pp. 
656, 557). 

[The rocks arc a silicious limestone, 
resting on an argillaceous base. TIic \ 
water is collected in a square tank, j 
above which is one of oblong form, in 
a recess cut in the rock, and above it 
is a niche in the centre. The water, 
as Pausanias says, Ls “excellent;’* it 
is now principally used by M'asUer- 
womeu ; and a stream runs from the 
fountain between the site of the town 
and the gymnasium, and falls into the 
river. — G. W.] 

The ground at the foot of the pre- 
cipices is strewn with “ numerous 
fragments ” which have fallen or been 
precipitated from the rocks above 
(Leake, p. 6G0). 


^ It is difficnlt to say how much of 
this account is, so far us tho facts go, 
trno — how much is exaggeration. Wo 
may, however, readily ooncoivo that 
the priests arranged a plan of defence 
both on this occasion, and on tho subse- 
qtiont attack of tho Gauls, b.c. 279 (seo 
Pausan. x. xxiii.), in which they aimed 
at inspiring their assailants with super- 
stitious fear, and their own side wltlf 
religious trust and confidence. The 
fragments of rack may have been care- 
fully prepared beforehand, and have 
been prccqntatcd by the liands of 
those who arc said to have taken 
refuge in the i>caks — a mudo of de- 
fence constantly practised by the 
inliubitiints of mountainous countries. 
Tho sound which they made in falling 
may have been taken for thunder. 
The y-rodigy of tho armour would 
require nothing but tho hands of a 
single priest, and would be intended to 
indicate that the god was going out to 
the battle (*Scc Xcn. Hell. vi. iv. § 7). 
The war-cry from ilinerva's temple 
might be tho voice of another priest, 
and would have been at once the 
signal and cncouragcnionl of an attack. 
Dven tho Heroes mny have been per- 
sonated by two men of unusual stature ; 
though if this portion of the tale oi'i- 
giiiated with tho Persians, it may have 
been a mere excuse offered to Xerxes, 
which the Delphic priests turned to 
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40. Meanwhile, the Grecian fleet, which had left Arte- 
misium, proceeded to Salamis, at the request of the Athenians, 
and there east anchor. The Athenians had begged them to 
take up this position, in order that they might convey their 
women and children out of Attica, and fm’ther might de- 
liberate upon the com-se which it now behoved them to follow. 
Disappointed in the hopes which they had previously enter- 
tained, they were about to hold a council concerning the 
present postm’e of their affairs. For they had looked to see 
the Peloponnesians drawn up in full force to resist the enemy 
in Boeotia, but found nothing of ivhat they had expected 
nay, they learnt that the Greeks of those parts, only con-, 
cerning themselves about their own safety, were building a 
wall across the Isthmus, and intended to guard the Pelo- 
ponnese, and let the rest of Greece take its chance. These 
tidings caused them to make the request whereof I spoke, that 
the combined fleet should anchor at Salamis. 

41. So while the rest of the fleet lay to off this island, the 
Athenians cast anchor along their own coast. Immediately 
upon their arrival, proclamation was made, that every Athe- 
nian should save his children and household as he best 
could;® whereupon some sent their families to Egina, some 
to Salamis, but the greater number to Trcezen.^ This re- 
moval was made with all possible haste, partly from a desire 
to obey the advice of the oracle,® but still more for another 
reason. The Athenians say that they have in their Acropolis 


their own advantage (see the remarks 
of Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 293). 

It is curious that Plutarch should 
say (Yit. Num. c. 9) that tho Delphian 
temple was actually burnt by tho 
medes. 

® The Athenian who, without such 
proclamation, left his country at a 
time of danger, was considered guilty 
of a capital oSence (Lycurg. adv. 
Leocr. p. 468, 469 ; see the note of 
Larcher). 


^ Tho Troezenians received them with 
much kindness, and voted them sustc- 
nancc-inoncy at tho rate of two obols 
(3^.) •pee client for each ]icr3on (Plut. 
Them. c. 10). Troezeu, W hor size, 
took an energetic part in tho war. 
She engaged in it both by land and 
sea, sending five triremes to Artcmi- 
sinm (supra, ch. 1) and Salamis (infm, 
ch. 4<3), and a thousand lieavy-arined 
to Platma (infra, is. 28) . 

8 Supra, vii. 141. 
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a huge serpent,® ■which lives in the temple, and is the guardian 
of the ■whole place. Nor do they only say this, hut, as if the 
serpent really d^welt there, every month they lay out its food,*® 
■which consists of a honey-cake. Dp to this time the honey- 
cake had al^ways been consumed ; but now it remained un- 
touched. So the priestess told the people what had hap- 
pened ; whereupon they left Athens the more readily, since 
they believed that the goddess had ah’eady abandoned the 
citadel.* As soon as -all was removed, the Athenians sailed 
back to their station. 

42. And now, the remainder of the Grecian sea-force, 
hearing that the fleet which had been at Artemisium, was 
come to Salamis, joined it at that island from Troezen — 
orders ha^ving been issued previously that the ships should 
muster at Pogon, the port of the Trcezenians.® The vessels 
collected were many more in number than those which had 
fought at Artemisium, and were finmished by more cities.® 
The admiral was the same who had commanded before, to 
■wit, Em-ybiades, the son of Eurj'cleldes, who was a Spartan, 
but not of the familj^ of the kings : the city, however, which 
sent by far the greatest number of ships, and the best sailers, 
was Athens. 

43. Now these were the nations who composed the Grecian 


* Cf. Aristoph. Lysistr. (709, 710, , 
ed. Botho) : — 

uW oil dvvoifiai '7W7’ oiiii KOtfiUtrOat 

fcf Ul> TOV 0<jltv C<AUV T(IV o'iKOVfjoV TTUTC* 

Later WTitcrs multiplied the one ser- 
pent into two (see Phot. Lex. Synag. 
advoc. olKovpbu o<f>iv } Hesych. sub voc. 
&c.). Tho templo in which it was 
considered to dwell was that of Mi- 
nerva Polias (Photius, 1. s. c.), which 
has been ali’eady described (supra, v. 
82, note®) 

Compare the custom of tho Baby- 
lonians, as recorded in the apooryphal 
portion of the Book of Daniel (adv. 
2-5). 

^ On the belief in snch abandonment 
of a doomed city, cf. Liv. v. 21 ; Virg. 
JEn. ii. 351, 352 ; Tacit. Hist. v. 13 j 


Joseph. B. Jucl. iv. 6 ; Hurip. Tread. 
23 j Plin. H. N. sxvlii. 2; Macrob. 
Sat. iii. 9 ; &c. 

” Tho harbour ealled Pogon lay east 
of the peninsula of Hethana, opposite 
to tho small island of Calauria (Strab. 
viii. p. 512). It is now very shallow, 
especially towards the site of Treozen 
(Chandlor, vol. ii, p. 211), 

® Accoitling to Herodotus* totals, 
tho number of ships at Salamis was 
greater by 54 than tho number at the 
grand battle of Artemisium. The 
cities which now for the first time 
sent ships were Hermione, Ambracia, 
Lcucas, Koxos, Gythnus, Seriphns, 
SipbnnS) Helos, and Crotona. The 
only defection from the Greek cause 
was that of the Opuntian Loorians. 
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fleet. From the Pelopomiese, the following — ^the Lacede- 
monians with sixteen ships ; the Corinthians with the same 
number as at Artemisium ; the Sicyonians with fifteen ; the 
Epidaurians with ten; the Trcezenians with five; and the 
Hermionians with three. These were Dorians and Maced- 
nians * all of them (except those from Hermione),® and had 
emigrated last from Erineus, Pindus,® and Dryopis. The 
Hermionians were Dryopians,^ of the race which Hercules and 
the Malians drove out of the land now called Doris. Such 
were the Peloponnesian nations. 

44. From the mainland of Greece beyond the Peloponnese, 
came the Athenians with a hundred and eighty ships, a 
greater number than that furnished by any other people ; and 
these were now manned wholly by themselves ; for the Pla- 
tseans did not serve aboard the Athenian ships at Salamis,® 
owing to the following reason, \^^len the Greeks, on their 
■withdrawal from Ai’temisium, arrived off Chalcis, the Platseans 
disembarked upon the opposite shore of Bojotia, and set to 
work to remove their households, whereby it happened that 
they were left behind. (The Athenians, when the region 
which is now called Greece was held by the Pelasgi, were 
Pelasgians, and bore the name of Cranaans ; but imder their 
king Cecrops, they were called CecropidBe ; when Erechtheus 
got the sovereignty, they changed their name to Athenians ; 


* Snpra, i. 56. Compare Appendix 
to Book V. Essay i. pp. 318-320. 

® That Hei'inione xsiis at all times 
an independent state bus been already 
noticed (supra, iii. 59, note *). It lay 
west of Troezen, occupying tbe pro- 
montoiy opposite to tlio islands of 
Hydra and Si^czzia (Scylax, Poripl. p. 
45; Strab. viii. pp. 541, 542). The 
city was situated on the point of land 
which projects in front of the modem 
village of Kastri, Considemble re- 
mains of the walls and temples are 
still to be seen (GelTs Morea, p. 199; 
Leake’s Korea, ii. p. 462). 

® Erineus and i^dus were two of 
the cities constituting the old Boric 


Tetmpolis (Seym. Ch. 592 ; Strab. ix. 
p. 620 ; Plin. H. N. iv. 7). The latter 
was called also Acyphas (Strab. cf. 
Steph. Byz.). Both towns seom to 
hove lain on the banks of tho river 
Pindus, or Acyphas, which is the 
modem ApostoUa. The latter was 
neai’cst to its soui'ce. Tho e.xact sites 
have not been yet identified. 

7 According to Aristotle, they sprang 
from Dryops the Arcarfmn, who brought 
them into the Peloponnese fi*om the 
banks of the Spercheins (Pr. 94). The 
Dryopian origin of the Hermionians 
is again asserted, infra, ch. 73. 

8 As they did at Artemisium (supra, 
eh. 1). 
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and when Ion, the son of Xuthus, became their general, they 
were named after him lonians.®) 

45. The Megarians served with the same number of ships 
as at Artemisium ; the Ambraciots came with seven ; the 
Leucadians (who wei’e Dorians from Corinth) with thi'ee. 

46. Of the islanders, the Eginetans furnished thirty ships — 
they had a larger number etiuipped ; but some were keijt back 
to guard their ouii coasts, and only thirty, which however 
were their best sailers, took part in the fight at Salamis. 
(The Eginetans are Dorians fr’om Epidaurus ; ^ their island 
was called formerly (Enone). The Chalcideans came ne.vt in 
order ; they furnished the twenty ships with which they had 
served at Ar-temisium. The Eretrians likewise furnished their 
seven. These races are Ionian. Ceos gave its old number® — 
the Ceans are lonians from Attica. Naxos furnished fom-;® this 
detachment, like those from the other islands, had been sent 
by the citizens at home to join the Medes ; but they made 
light of the orders given them, and joined the Greeks, at the 
instigation of Democritus,'* a citizen of good report, who w'as 
at that time captain of a trureme. The Naxians are lonians. 


^ These traditions, belonging to a 
period long anterior to all authentic 
history, cannot bo considered to hare 
any great value. That the Athenians 
were lonians and Pelasgi had been 
previously declared (supra, i. 56). 

Ambracia was a colony from Co- 
rinth, founded in the reign of Cypso- 
lus about n.c. G35 (Seym, Ch, dot; 
Strab. vii. p. 471, and x. p. 659). Col. 
Leake has sliown abundant grounds 
for believing that Ambracia stood 
exactly on Uie site of the modern AHa, 
(Northern Greece, vol. i, pp. 207-209). 

Leucas was founded by the Co- 
rinthians at the same time with Am- ; 
biucia (Strab. 1. s. c.) . It lay on the 
eastern side of the peninsula of the 
same naino (which is the modem 
Hanta Maura or LefJcddlia), at the 
edge of the high ground overlooking 
tne marshy lagoon (half land, half 
water) which connects Leucadia with 
the continent. Its remains, which 


are considerable, form the Paleokastro 
of ivalijjfbvi, a mile and a half to the 
south-east of Amaxikhij the modem 
capital of the peninsula (Leake’s 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 14-18). 

' Supra, V. 83. 

^ Two triremes and two penteconters 
(supra, ch. 1). 

^ Hcllauicus made the number of 
the Naxian ships six, Ephorns five. 
Plutarch seems to have found three in 
liis copy of Herodotus (Be Hlalign. 
Herod, ii. p. 869). 

* Plutarch, in his criticism upon 
this statement, against which he has 
nothing to allege but tho silence of 
Hellanicus and Ephoms, has fortu- 
nately preserved some lines written 
by Simonides upon the Democritus 
here mentioned. From these we learn 
that with his small squadron he de- 
stroyed five of the enemy’s ships, and 
recovered from them a Dorian vessel 
that had been captured. 
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of the Athenian stock. The Styreans served mth the same 
ships as before ; the Cythnians ® contributed one, and likewise 
a penteconter — these two nations are Dryopians : the Seii- 
phians, Siphnians, and Melians, also served ; ® they were the 
only islanders who had not given earth and water to the 
Barbarian. 

47. All these nations dwelt inside the river Acheron and 
the country inhabited by the Thesprotians ; for that people 
borders on the Ambraciots and Leucadians, who are the most 
remote of all those by whom the fleet was furnished. From 
the countries beyond, there was only one people which gave 
help to the Greeks in their danger. This was the people of 
Crotona,® who contributed a single shii), under the command 
of Phayllus, a man who had thrice carried off the prize at the 
Pythian games.® The Crotoniats ai'e, by descent, Achnans.^ 

48, Most of the allies came with triremes ; but the Mehans, 
Siphnians, and Seriphians, brought penteconters. The Melians, 
who draw their race from Lacedaemon,® furnished two ; the 


* Concerning Cythnns, vide supra, 
vii. 90, note 

® Seripbus, Siphnas, and Melos — tUo 
Berptio, Siphanto and Milo of the pre- 
sent day — ^form, togetiier with Ceos 
and Cythnus, tho western Cyclades, 
which were now especially threatened 
by the advance of the Persian fleet. 
Their remoteness from Asia had em- 
boldened them to I'efuse sabmission ; 
their danger now induced them to 
appear in arms. 

^ According to Strabo (vii. p. 469), 
Tliesprotia extended from the Acro- 
ceiunnian mountains to tho gulf of 
Ambracia {Arta). Tho river Acheron 
is clearly identified, by the descrip- 
tions of Thucydides (i. 46), Livy (viii. 
24), and other writers, with the 
8uli<5tico, or Fanaritiko, of the present 
day (Leake, vol. i. p. 232.) 

8 Supra, iii. 126. 

^ A statue was erected to Pha}^11ti6 
at Delphi, which Pausanias saw (x. ix. 

§ 1). Hia victories, according to this 
author, were twice fiie pentathlon and 


once tho stadium. Tho ship which he 
commanded was not furnished by the 
state, but by Phayllus himself, who 
manned it with such of his country- 
men as happened to bo at tlie time in 
Greece. It is probable that the 
Phayllus who is twice mentioned by 
Aristophanes as a fast runner was a 
different person (cf. Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Acharn. 210). 

^ According to Strabo, Aolitcans set- 
tled on the coast about Crot6ua on 
their return from tho Trojan war (vi. 
p. 376). Afterwards (about B.c. 734, or 
later ac?coi* * * § ding to somo), Mysccllus, 
an Achieau from RUypos (ib. viii. p. 
561), led out a colony to Ci’otAua itself, 
urUioh was in tho possession of the 
lapygians (Eph. Pr. 48). Ovid iiidocd 
makes Myscellus an Argivo (Metaph. 
XV. 19, 20) ; and this may indicate a 
Dorian admixture in tho colony ; but 
Crotdna was always reclconod au 
Aohman town (Antioch, ap. Strab. vi. 
p. 377 j Scymn. Ch. 322; Polyb. ii. 
xxxiz. § 6, dEC.). 
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Siphnians and Seripliians, wlio are lonians of the Athenian 
stock, one each. The whole number of the ships, without 
counting the penteconters, was three hundred and seventy- 
eight.® 

49. When the captains from these various nations were 
come together at Salamis, a council of war was summoned ; 
and Em’yhiades proposed that any one who liked to advise, 
should say which place seemed to him the fittest, among those 
stm in the possession of the Greeks, to he the scene of a naval 
combat. Attica, he said, was not to be thought of now ; but 
he desired their counsel as to the remainder. The speakers 
mostly advised, that the fleet should sail away to the Isthmus, 
and there give battle in defence of the Peloponnese ; and they 
urged as a reason for this, that if they were worsted in a sea- 
flght at Salamis, they would be shut up in an island, where 
they could get no help ; but if they were beaten near the 
Isthmus, they could escape to their homes. 


' So Thucydides, v. 84. The colo- 
nisation was supposed to have taken 
place within one hundred years of tho 
Dorian conquest of the reloponnese 
(ib. V. 112; Conon, Narr. 36}. The 
colonists were chiefly Minyee under 
Spartan leaders, the remnant ap- 
parently left in Lacedosmon after the 
colonisation of Thera (supra, iv, 148 ; 
compare Conon, 1. b. c. j Pint, de Virt. 

Mul. ii. p. 247, D.). 

3 Tho number produced by adding 
tho several contingents together is not 
378, but 3GG. Some suppose that 
twelve Egincian ships, employed in 
guarding Kgina, are included by Hero- 
dotus in his total (Leake’s Demi, p, 
251, note; Bllhr ad loc. &c.) ; buttliis 
is a very forced explanation of tlie 
difficulty. Herodotus is giving an 
account of tho ships actually mustered, 
and would have no more reason for 
including the vessels in reserve in 
Hgina than those retained by other 
states — Corinth, for instance, which 
must have bad a naval force of above 
forty triremes. Again the reserve at 


Egina consisted, it is likely, of forty 
ships rather than twelve (supra, vi, 
92 , note ^). Disagreement in numbers 
meets us at every turn in Herodotus 
(supra, V. 54; cf. Dahlmanu’s Life, 
p. 74 , E. T,), Wlicthcr it proceeds 
from his o>vn carelessness, or from the 
corruption of the ilSS., must be left 
to tho j udgment of the reader. 

The actual number of the Greek 
ships enffuf/ed is variously statecL 
.^schylus, "who was one of the com- 
batants (Pausan. i. xiv. § 4), makes 
them 300, or 310 (Pers. 341, 342, and 
cf, BlomfleUVsnote) ; Thucydides, 400, 
or accoi’ding to some MSS., 300 (i. 
74) ; Ctesias, 700 (Exc. Pers. § 26) ; 
Demosthenes, 300 (De Cor, p. 306, 23) j 
and Tzetzes, 271 (ad Lycophr. 1432). 
Alto^ther the preponderance of au- 
thority is in favour of a smaller num- 
ber than either of those in the text 5 
but we mnst remember that Hero, 
dotus is speaking of the original muster, 
and it is not unlikely that between 
that and the battle many ships were 
withdrawn. 
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50. As the captains from the Peloponnese -were thus advis- 
ing, there came an Athenian to the camp, xvho brought word 
that the barbarians had entered Attica, and were ravaging 
and brnning everything. For the division of the army under 
Xerxes was just arrived at Athens from its march through 
Boeotia, where it had burnt Thespise^ and Plataea — both which 
cities were forsaken by their inhabitants, who had fled to the 
Peloponnese — and now it was laying waste aH the possessions 
of the Athenians. Thespiss and Plat®a had been bmnt by the 
Persians, because they Imew from the Thebans that neither of 
those cities had espoused their side. 

51. Since the passage of the Hellespont and the commence- 
ment of the march upon Greece, a space of four months had 
gone by ; one, while the army made the crossing, and delayed 
about the region of the Hellespont ; and three while they pro- 
ceeded thence to Attica, which they entered in the archonship 
of Calliades. They foiuid the city forsaken; a few people only 
remained in the temple,® either keepers of the treasm*es,® or 
men of the poorer sort. These persons, having fortified the 
citadel with planks and boards, held out against the enemy. 
It was in some measme their poverty which had prevented 
them from seeldng shelter in Salamis ; but there was hkewise 


* Inscriptions and coins seem to 
prove that Thespias stood at tlic 
Bonrees of the ICajiavdri, in the plain 
south of Himo/iaiftro (Loako, h. pp. 
479-181 ; Gcll, p. 119) ; otlicnviso we 
might have expected to find it nearer 
to the skirts of Helicon (cf, Pausaii. 
IX. xxvi. § 4; Philiad. np. Steph. Byz. 
ad voc.). The remains are very ex- 
tensive. 

® The temple of Minerva Polias in 
the Acropolis, to ■which allusion lias 
been frequently made (supra, v. 72, 
82, viii. 41; compare viii. 53). 

® The keepers of the sacred trea- 
sures of Minerva ■were ten in number, 
chosen annually from among the 
Fentacosiomedimni. Their remaining 
in the temple would show that it had 
been found impossible to remove all 


the treasures. 

^ The Athenian citadel, or Acropolis, 
is almost too well known to need de- 
scription. It is an oblong craggy 
hill, rising abruptly from the plain on 
three sides, and on the fourth, which 
is towards tho west, sloping steeply 
down to tho base of a second hill (that of 
Areopagus), which is one of gi’oup of 
rocky elevations lying west and south- 
west of tho citadel, in the lino between 
it and tho Pirmus. The summit of 
tlie Acropolis is said to be '100 feet 
above the level of tho plain. It is a 
platform, about 1000 feet long by 500 
broad. Tho only practicable access 
was at the westoni extremity. It was 
here that the few Athenians who re- 
mained in the town had hastily raised 
their wooden defences. 
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another reason which in part induced them to remain. They 
imagined themselves to have discovered the true meaning of 
the oracle uttered by the Pythoness, which promised that 
“ the wooden wall” should never be taken® — the wooden wall, 
they thought, did not mean the ships, but the place where 
they had taken refuge. 

52. The Persians encamped upon the hill over against the 
citadel, which is called Mars’ HiU by the Athenians,® and began 
the siege of the place, attacking the Greeks with arrows whereto 
pieces of lighted tow were attached, which they shot at the 
barricade. And now those who were within the citadel found 
themselves in a most woeful ease ; for their wooden rampart 
betrayed them; still, however, they continued to resist. It 
was in vain that the Pisistratidse came to them and offered 
terms of sm-render — they stoutly refused aU parley, and among 
their other modes of defence, rolled down huge masses of stone 
upon the barbarians as they were mounting up to the gates : 
so that Xer.ves was for a long time very greatly perplexed, and 
could not contrive any way to take them. 

53. At last, however, in the midst of these many difficulties, 
the barbarians made discovery of an access. For verily the 
oracle had spoken truth ; and it was fated that the whole main- 
land of Attica ' should faU beneath the sway of the Persians. 
Eight in front of the citadel, but behind the gates and the 
common ascent — where no watch was kept, and no one would 


® Supra, vii. 141. 

® Mars’ Hill, the scat of the cele- 
brated court of ^ the Areopagus, made 
still more fcanious by the preaching of 
St. Paul (Acts xvii. 22), is one of the 
features of Athenian topography whioli 
cannot be mistaken. It is the only 
hill that approaches near to the 
Acropolis, from the western extremity 
of which it is separated by a hollow 
of but a few yards in width (Leake’s 
Athens, p. 165). Here the Amazons 
were fabled to have taken up their 
position when they attacked the for- 
tress of Theseus (-aSsohyl. Eum. 


655-659, ed, Scholeficld). 

Various accounts were given of the 
origin of the name (Pausan. 1. s. o. ; 
Steph. Byz. ad voo. &c.). The most 
probable is that Mars was worshipped 
there from very early times (.^schyl. 
1. 8. c.). A temple of Mars stood to a 
late date on the southern side of the 
hill (Pausan i. viii. ^ 5 : cf . Leake, p. 
242). 

^ A distinction is intended between 
the mainland and the islands, Salamis, 
Psyttaleia, &c. Both answers of the 
oracle declared the complete devasta- 
tion of Attica (supra, vii. 140, 141). 
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have thought it possible that any foot of man could climb — a 
few soldiers mounted from the sanctuary of Aglaurus, Cecrops’ 
daughter,® notwithstanding the steepness of the precipice. As 
soon as the Athenians saw them upon the summit, some threw 
themselves headlong from the wall, and so perished ; while 
others fled for refuge to the inner part of the temple. The 
Persians rushed to the gates and opened them, after which 
they massacred the suppliants. When all were slain, they 
plundered the temple, and fired every part of the citadel.® 

54. Xerxes, thus completely master of Athens, despatched a 
horseman to Susa, with a mes.sage to Ai'tabanus, informing 
him of his success hitherto. The day after, he collected to- 
gether all the Athenian exiles who had come into Greece in 
his train, and bade them go up into the citadel, and there 
offer sacrifice after their own fashion. I know' not whether 
he had had a dream which made him give this order, or 
whether he felt some remorse on account of having set the 
temple on fire. However this may have been, the exiles were 
not slow to obey the command given them. 

55. I will now explain why I have made mention of this 
circumstance : there is a temple of Erechtheus the Earth- 
born, as he is called, in this citadel, containing w'ithin it an 
olive-tree * and a sea.® The tale goes among the Athenians, 


^ Aglaurus, the daughter of Cecrops, 
was said to have tlu’own liersolf orcr 
the precipices of the Acropolis. Dif- 
ferent reasons were assigned for tlio 
deed (compare Pauj^an. i. xviii. § 2, 
with Philoch. Pr. 11). Her sanctuary 
was near the Cave of Fan (Eurip. Ion, 
493 ; vide supra, vi. 105), and seems 
rightly placed by Lcako on the 
northern side of tlio Acropolis, which 
Herodotus terms its front, as most 
persons, both natives and strangm:^, 
are still said to do (Leake’s Athens, 
pp. 262-2G7). Hero the rocks are 
quite as precipitons, (leneralhjf as at 
the east end, while there is a place, 
near the probable site of the Aglau- 
rinin, which is not very difficult of 
access. For the exact site see Col. 


Leake’s plan. The main authorities 
on the subject are Pausanias (1. s. c.), 
Euripides (Ton, passim), and TJlpian 
(ad Demosth. F. L. p. 438, ed. Reiake). 

® The traces of this destruction may 
still bo seen, thougb the strncturcB 
have been rebuilt. In the wall on the 
north side arc tlie drums of columns, 
and other blocks belonging to the old 
temples, which prove the truth of 
wimfe Tliiicydidcs saj’s (i. 93), that the 
AilicuiaiiB, while detaining the dele- 
gates from Sparta, according to the 
instructions of Themistocles, ** rebuilt 
the walls of the Acropolis in great 
haste, as the masonry shows to this 
day.”— [G. W.] 

* See above, v. 82, note 
B Pausanias (i. xxvi. § 6) tells us 
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that they were placed there as witnesses by Neptune and 
Minerva, when they had their contention about the country.® 
Now this olive-tree had been burnt with the rest of the 
temple when the barbarians took the place. But when the 
Athenians, whom the King had commanded to offer sacrifice, 
went up into the temple for the purpose, they found a fresh 
shoot, as much as a cubit in length, thrown out from the old 
trunk. Such at least was the account which these persons 
gave.'' 

56. Meanwhile, at Salamis, the Greeks no sooner heard 
what had befallen the Athenian citadel, than they fell into 
such alarm that some of the captains did not even wait for 
the council to come to a vote, but embarked hastily on board 
their vessels, and hoisted sail as though they would take to 
flight immediately. The rest, who stayed at the council 
board, came to a vote that the fleet should give battle at the 
Isthmus. Night now drew on; and the captains, dispersing 
from the meeting, proceeded on board their respective ships. 

67. Themistocles, as he entered his own vessel, was met by 
MnesiphiluB,® an Athenian, who asked biTn what the council 


that this “sea” -was a well of salt i 
water ^psari). He I 

belierecl it to coinmuuicate mth the 
Egean (viii, x. § 3), tho roar of which 
it convoyed to the ear, when the wind 
blow from tho south. No traco of any 
such well can bo now found. 

** The myth is given more fully by 
Apollodorus than by any other -writer. 

“ Tho gods,” ho says, wore minded 
to choose themselves cities whore they 
should bo specially worshipped. Nep- 
tune was tho first to roach Attica, 
where ho smoto ^vith his trident, and 
made a sea spring np in the midst of 
tho Acropolis, where it romaius to 
this day, and is called the Sea of 
Erechthens. Minerva (Athene) fol- 
lowed, and calling Cccrops to bo wit- 
ness that she took the laud iu posses- 
sion, planted the olive * -which still 
grows in the temple of Pandrosus. 
Then a strife arose concerning the 


country : so Jupiter, to reconcile the 
rivals, appointed judges, -who w'crc not 
Cccrops and Crauaus, as somo say, nor 
yet Ercchthcus, bat the twelve deities. 
Their decision adjudged tho land to 
Athene, ujjon the witness of Cecrops ; 
and so Athens gained its name, being 
called after the goddess ” (ill. xiv. § 1). 

’ The story improved with time. 
Pausauias makes the shoot two cubits 
in length, on tho venj day of the burn- 
ing (i, xxvii. § 2). Sophocles probably 
alludes to the failure of Xerxes* 
attempt to desti’oy the sacred olive, 
w’hen lie calls it — 

uxecpoirov, avron’oiou, 

^oPijfia daiiav, 

TO fxtv ra OUT e veo;, oi»t6 
frrmuivoiv aXiwcet 

(Ed. Col. 098-703. 

® According to Plutarch, Mnesiphilus 
belonged to the school of Solon, and 
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had resolved to do. On learning that the resolve was to stand 
av'ay for the Isthmus, and there give battle on behalf of the 
Peloponnese, Mnesiphilus exclaimed — 

“ If these men sail away from Salamis, thou wilt have no 
fight at all for the one fatherland ; for they will all scatter 
themselves to their own homes ; and neither Eurybiades nor 
any one else will be able to hinder them, nor to stop the 
breaking uj) of the armament. Thus will Greece be brought 
to ruin through evil counsels. But haste thee now; and, if 
there be any possible way, seek to unsettle these resolves — 
mayhap thou mightest persuade Eurybiades to change his 
mind, and continue here.” 

58. The suggestion greatly pleased Themistooles ; and 
without answering a word, he went straight to the vessel of 
Em-ybiades. Ai'rived there, he let him know that he wanted 
to speak with him on a matter touching the public service. 
So Em’ybiades bade him come on board, and say whatever he 
wished. Then Themistocles, seating himself at his side, went 
over all the arguments which he had heard from MnesiphiluB, 
pretending as if they were his own, and added to them many 
new ones besides ; until at last he persuaded Eurybiades, by 
his importunity, to quit his ship and again collect the captains 
to council. 

59. As soon as they were come, and before Eurybiades had 
opened to them his purpose in assembling them together, 
Themistocles, as men are wont to do when they are very 
anxious, spoke much to divers of them ; whereupon the 
Corinthian captain, Adeimantus, the son of Ocjdus, observed 
— “ Themistocles, at the games they who start too soon are 
scoiu’ged.” “True,” rejoined the other in his excuse; “but 
they who wait too late are not crowned.” ® 


laboured in the same field of practical 
and political wisdom. Ho was rather 
the teacher than the friend of The. 
mistocles, who attended his instruc. 
tions about the time of his first entry 
on political life. They both belonged 


to tlio same dome, that of Phrearrhi 
in the tribe Leontis (l^liit. Them. c. 2). 

® Plutarch, in his life of Themis- 
tocles (c. 11) tells the same story, but 
ascribes the part taken by Adcimantas 
to Eurybiades. He adds that Eury- 
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60. Thus he gaTe the Corinthian at this time a mild 
answer and towards Eurybiades himself he did not now 
use any of those arguments which he had urged before, or say 
aught of the allies betaking themselves to flight if once they 
broke up from Salamis ; it would have been ungraceful for 
him, when the confederates were present, to make accusation 
against any: but he had recourse to quite a new sort of 
reasoning, and addressed him as follows : — 

“ With thee it rests, 0 Eurybiades ! to save Greece, if thou 
uilt only hearken unto me, and give the enemy battle here, 
rather than yield to the advice of those among us who would 
have the fleet withdrawn to the Isthmus. Hear now, I be- 
seech thee, and judge between the two com'ses. At the 
Isthmus thou wilt fight in an open sea, which is greatly to 
our disadvantage, since om* shijis are heavier and fewer in 
number than the enemy’s ; and fm-ther, thou wilt in any case 
lose Salamis, Megara, and Egina, even if all the rest goes 
well with us. The land and sea force of the Persians will 
advance together ; and thy retreat will but draw them towards 
the Peloponnese, and so bring aU Greece into peril. If, on 
the other hand, thou doest as I ad%dse, these are the ad- 
vantages which thou wilt so secure : in the first place, as we 
shall fight in a narrow sea with few ships against many, if 
the war follows the common course, we shall gain a great 
victory ; for to fight in a narrow space is favom-able to us — 
in an open sea, to them. Again, Salamis will in this case be 
preserved, where we have placed our wives and children. 
Nay, that very point by which ye set most store, is secui-ed as 
much by this course as by the other ; for whether we fight 
here or at the Isthmus, we shall equally give battle in defence 

biados, angry at; the reply ivhich The- Greece, vol. v, p. 165, note). He has 
mistocles made, raised his staff in a not, however, remarked that Plutarch 
threatening manner, whereupon The- elsewhere (Apophth. ii. p, 185) tells 
mistocles made the famous cxclama- the story of Adeimantus. 
tion, “Strike, but hear me.** Hr. The contrast intended is between 

Grote has well shown the want of the mildness of this reply and the 
internal consistency and probability "bitter things*' of which we have 
in Plutarch’s narrative (Hist, of mention in ch. 61. 
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of the Peloponnese. Assuredly ye will not do wisely to draw 
the Persians upon that region. For if things turn out as I 
anticipate, and we heat them by sea, then we shall have kept 
your Isthmus free from the baifrailans, and they will have 
advanced no further than Attica, but from thence have fled 
back in disorder ; and we shall, moreover, have saved Megara, 
Egina, and Salamis itself, where an oracle has said that vre 
are to overcome our enemies.^ When men comisel reasonably, 
reasonable success ensues; but when in their counsels they 
reject reason, God does not choose to follow the wanderings of 
human fancies.” 

61. When Themistocles had thus spoken, Adeimantus the 
Corinthian again attacked him, and bade him be silent, since 
he was a man without a city ; at the same time he called on 
Eurybiades not to put the question at the instance of one who 
had no country, and urged that Themistocles should show of 
what state he was envoy, before he gave his voice with the 
rest. This reproach he made, because the city of Athens had 
been taken, and was in the hands of the barbarians. Here- 
upon Themistocles spake many bitter things against Adei- 
mantus and the Corinthians generally ; and for proof that he 
had a country, reminded the captains, that with two hundred 
shills at his command, aU fully manned for battle, he had 
both city and territory as good as thehs ; since there was no 
Grecian state which could resist his men if they were to make 
a descent.^ 

62. After this declaration, he turned to Eurybiades, and 
addressing him with still greater warmth and earnestness — 
“ If thou wilt stay here,” he said, “and behave like a brave 
man, all will be well — if not, thou wilt bring Greece to ruin. 
For the whole fortune of the war depends on om' ships. Be 
thou persuaded by my words. If not, we will take our 
families on board, and go, just as we are, to Shis ® in Italy, 

^ Snpra, vii. 141, ad fin. state, except Sparta, could have 

- Two hundred ships would imply brought into the field, 
at least 40,000 men, a force greater ’ Concerning the position and hls- 
(prohahly) than that which any Greek tory of Siris, vide supra, vi. 127, note ’. 

VOL. rv. X 
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which is ours from of old, and which the prophecies declare 
we are to colonise some day or other. You then, when you 
haye lost allies hie us, will hereafter call to mind what I have 
now said.” 

63. At these words of Thcmiatoclcs, Em-yhiades . changed 
his determination ; principally, as I believe, because he feared 
that if he withdrew the fleet to the Isthmus, the Athenians 
would sail away, and knew that without the Athenians, the 
rest of then ships could be no match for the fleet of the 
enemy. He therefore decided to remain, and give battle at 
Salamis. 

64. And now, the different chiefs, notwithstanding their 
skirmish of words, on learning the decision of Em-ybiades, at 
once made ready for the fight. Morning broke ; and, just as 
the sun rose, the shock of an earthquake was felt both on 
shore and at sea : whereupon the Greeks resolved to approach 
the gods with prayer, and likewise to send and invite the 
^acids to their aid. And this they did, with as much speed 
as they had resolved on it. Prayers were offered to aU the 
gods ; and Telamon and Ajax were invoked at once from 
Salamis, while a ship was sent to Egina to fetch *Eacus him- 
self, and the other .Jlacids.^ 

65. The following is a tale which was told by Diesus, the 
son of Theocydes, an Athenian, who was at this time an exile, 
and had gained a good report among the Medes. He declared, 
that after the army of Xerxes had, in the absence of the 


There seems to hare been no par- I 
ticalar reason why Athens should j 
hare claimed it as hers, except that it 
was Ionian. Herodotns probably has 
in his mind claim.s which were made 
and prophecies which were adduced 
on occasion of the founding of Thmi^ 
at a little distance from Siris. 

* I have spoken above (y. 80, note 
of the BUperstitions regard paid by 
the Greeks to these and other images. 
To the instances there collected from 
Herodotns may be added Strab. viiL 


I p. 538. The mythical genealogy of 
i the family of .^acus is given by 
Apollodoms (in. xii. § 6, &c.) as fol- 
lows : — 

.£acu5. 

^1 

Pelens Telamon miocus. 
i I 

Achillea Ajax 

Telamon and Ajax aio the presiding 
heroes of Salamis. Pelens and Phocus 
are probably the Eginetan .^acids. 
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Athenians, wasted Attica,® he chanced to be with Demaratus 
the Lacedsemonian in the Thriasian plain,® and that while 
there, he saw a cloud of dust advancing from Elensis,'^ such 
as a host of thirty thousand men might raise. As he and his 
companion were wondering who the men, from whom the dust 
arose, could possibly he, a sound of voices reached his ear, and 
he thought that he recognised the mystic hymn to Bacchus.® 
Now Demaratus was unacquainted with the rites of Eleusis, 
and so he inquired of Dicasus what the voices were saying. 
Dicteus made answer — “ 0 Demaratus ! hej'ond a doubt some 
mighty calamity is about to befall the King’s ai-mj”^ ! For it 
is manifest, inasmuch as Attica is deserted by its inhabitants, 
that the sound which we liaA'e heard is an unearthly one, and 
is now upon its way fi'om Eleusis to aid the Athenians and 
then.' confederates. If it descends upon the Pelopoimese, 
danger will tlu’eaten the Krug himself and his land army — if 
it moves towards the ships at Salamis, ’twill go hard but the 
King’s fleet there suffers destruction. Every year the Athe- 
nians celebrate this feast to the Mother and the Daughter ; ® 
and an who wish, whether they be Athenians or any other 
Greeks, are initiated. The sound thou hearest is the Bacchic 
song, which is wont to be simg at that festival.” “Hush 


* Plutarch (vit, Thcmistoc.) says tliis 
happened during the battle. (Sec note 
on ch. 90.)— [G. W.] 

6 The Thriasian plain was so named 
from the town of Thria, a place of 
some consequence in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Eleusis (Stmb. ix. 
pp. 572, 573). The c-xact position of 
Thria is unknown. Colonel Leake 
inclines to place it at a height called 
Magulat on the left bank of the iSa- 
randdfoi'o, or Eleusinian Gephissns, 
rather more than two miles from the 
sea (Demi of Attica, p. ISO). The 
plain extends along shore a distance 
of seven or eight miles, from Mount 
Ffficilum (pliafnt) to Mount Kerata 
(KandiU)j and reaches inland about 
five miles to the foot of Mount Age- 
Iddha, It is now, and was probably 


ill ancient times, very marshy during 
tbc giH'uter jiurt of the yceir (Leake, 
p. 119; compare Apollodor. iii. xiv. 
§ 1). Herodotus mentions it again, 
infra, ix, 7. 

7 Supra, V. 74>, note ■*. 

^ Tho chief details concerning the 
greater Eleusinia, of w’hich the mystic 
hyum to Bacchus was a part, are care- 
fully collcuted in Smith's Dictionary 
of Antiquities (ad voc. Eleusinia), to 
which the reader is referred for infor- 
mation. The writer supposes that a 
procession of 30,000 persons along the 
sacred road which led from Athens to 
Eleusis was “nothing uncommon*' on 
the great day of the festival. 

Ceres and Prosorpino (Gf. And. de 
Myst. 15; Apolled. i. v. § 1). 
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now,” rejoined the other ; “ and see thou tell no Tnan of this 
matter. For if thy words be brought to the King’s ear, thou 
wilt assuredly lose thy head because of them ; neither I nor 
any man Ihing ean then save thee. Hold thy peace therefore. 
The gods will see to the King’s army.” Thus Demaratus 
counselled him; and they looked, and saw the dust, from 
which the sound arose, become a cloud, and the cloud rise up 
into the aii' and sail away to Salamis, making for the station 
of the Grecian fleet. Then they loiew that it was the fleet of 
Xerxes which would suffer destruction. Such was the tale 
told by Dicffius the son of Theoeydes ; and he appealed for its 
truth to Demaratus and other eye-witnesses. 

66. The men belonging to the fleet of Xerxes, after they 
had seen the Spartan dead at Tbermopylse,^ and crossed the 
channel from Traehis to Histfea, waited there by the space 
of three days, and then sailing down through the Eiuipus,^ m 
three more came to Phalerum.® In my judgment, the Persian 
forces both by land and sea, when they invaded Attica, were 
not less numerous than they had been on their arrival at 
Sepias and Thermopylie.^ For against the Persian loss in the 

* Snpra, cL. 25. j a-ooden ono, about half as lor.£r, with 

® The Dame Eoripus applie.s, strictlr | the island and the tomi of Erinpo. 
speahing, only to the rery narrowest The broader or western channel is 
part of the chainicl between Kubcea very shallow; the eastern one, ihronirli 
and the niainland (Thueyd. vii. 29 ; tvliich vessels pass, has always a depth 
Stmb. ix. pi. oBu), \Miicli is oppo.'itc b) of S or 9 feet. A btixmg eiirreut sets 
the modem town of Eenpo, where through the channel, and its tides 
the bridge now siuiids. Tlie channel have always been matter of stiidv to 
seems to have been left in its natural ' the enrions. (See Leake’s Northern 
state until after the revolt of Euboea ! Greece, ii. pp. 256-261.) 
from Athens in n.c. Ill (Tliucyd. viii, ; » Although Thcinlstotlcs, during his 

9o), when moles were thrown out archonship (n.c. 493), had hc'>-un his 
from either side, and a bridge was for . works at the Pineus iThuc. i. 92), yet 
the 6rst time thrown across from Phalerum still continned to be the prin. 
shore to shore (Died. Sic. xiii. 47). cipolport of Athens (infra eh. 91). 
This structure has continnod, with * Colonel Leake (Demi of Attica, 
some interruptions and Tonovations, p. 250) and Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, 
over since. It is greatly faoiliiated vol. v. p. 159), with rea.son, question 
by the existence of a rock almost mid- this statement. With respect to the 
Tray ui tlio channel, upon which a fleet, the former remarks. ** is 
tower has been raised, connected fay scarcely possible to believe that from 
a stone bridge, /O feet in length, with a few cities bordering on the canal of 
the conlment, and by a movable Enbcea, and from some of the smaller 
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storm and at Thermopyl®, and again in the sea-fights off 
Ar-temisium, I set the various nations which had since joined 
the King — as the Malians, the Dorians, the Locrians, and the 
Boeotians — each serving in full force in his army except the 
last, who did not number in their ranks either the Thespians 
or the Plataeans ; and together Avith these, the Caiystiaiis, the 
Andi’ians, the Toniaiis, and the other people of the islands, 
who aU fought on this side except the five states akeady men- 
tioned.*’ For as the Persians penetrated fm'ther into Greece, 
they were joined continually by fresh nations. 

67. Eeinforced by the contingents of all these various states, 
except Paros, the barbarians reached Athens. As for the 
Parians, they tarried at Cjihuus, waiting to see hoAv the war 
would go. The rest of the sea forces came safe to Phalerum ; 
where they ivere visited by Xerxes, who had conceii-ed a desire 
to go aboard and learn the Avishes of the fleet. So he came 
and sate in a seat of honom*; and the sovereigns of the 
nations, and the captains of the ships, Avere sent for, to appear 
before him, and as they arrwed took their seats according to 
the rank assigned them by the King. In the first seat sate 
the King of Sidon; after him, the King of Tyre ;** then the rest 
in their order. When the AA’hole had taken their places, one 


islands of tbe Egcan^ not one of wliicli 
had fnruisbud the Grooks with mure 
than foui’ triremes, Xerxes could liavo 
supplied the loss of half a fleet which 
it had taken him seven years to col- 
lect from Jill Egypt, Syria, and Asia 
Minor,” The fleet, it must be remeiii- 
boi’cd, is declared to have lost con. 
sidcrably above 650 vessels out of 
1327, vi^. 100 off Cape SepiJis (vii. 
100), 200 on the coast of Euboea (viii. 
7, 13, 14), 30 in the fu’st battle at 
Axtomisium (viii. 11), a certaiu num- 
ber in the second (viii. 14), and a very 
large number in the third (viii. 16). 
It is difficnlt to suppose that the re- 
inforcements received from Euboea 
and the western Cyclades can have 
amounted to more than some 30 or 40 
vessels. Thus cither the losses must 


I Imvo been greatly exaggerated, or the 

I number of Persian ships at Salamis 

I very jnuch ovoii'ated by tlie Greeks 

I gcueniUy. Thu cuuimou oatimate 

■ accorded with tho view of Herodotus. 
jrEschylus (as I understand him) gives 

j 1207, the exact uaiubcr of the muster 

■ at Doriscus (Pers. 3 13) ; Plato (Leg. 
iii. 11) and Ctesias (Exc. c. 26), above 
1000; Cornelius Hopes, 1200 (Themist. 
c. 2) ; and Isocrates, 1200 (Faneg. 27| 

i 33)or 1300 (Panath. 17). Hut if from 
6(^ to 700 were lost botween Sepias 
and Salamis, the number at the latter 
phico can scarcely have exceeded 700. 
With regard to the land forces the 
fact may be as Herodotus states. 

® Naxos, Cythnus, Suriphua, Siph- 
nns, and Melos (vide sii 2 >ra, ch. 46). 

® Com 2 )are vii. 98. 
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after another, and were set dovm in orderly array, Xerxes, to 
try them, sent llardoniiis and questioned each, whether a sea- 
fight should be rislied or no. 

68. Mardonins accordingly went round the entire assem- 
blage, beginning with the Sidonian monarch, and asked this 
question; to which all gave the same answer, advising to 
engage the Greeks, except only Artemisia, who spake as 
follows : — 

“ Say to the King, Mardonins, that these are my words to 
him : I was not the least brave of those who fought at Eubcea, 
nor were my achievements there among the meanest; it is my 
right, therefore, 0 my lord, to tell thee plainly what I think 
to be most for thy advantage now. This then is my advice. 
Spare thy ships, and do not risk a battle ; for these people 
are as much superior to thy people in seamanship, as men to 
women. Wliat so great need is there for thee to incur hazard 
at sea? Art thou not master of Athens, for which thou didst 
undertake thy e.xpedition ? ^ Is not 'Greece subject to thee ? 
Kot a soul now resists thy advance. They who once resisted, 
were handled even as they deserved. (§ 2.) Now learn how 
I expect that affairs will go with thy adversaries. If thou art 
not over-hasty to engage with them by sea, but wilt keep thy 
fleet near the land, then, whether thou abidest as thou art, or 
marchest forward towards the Pcloponnese, thou wilt easily 
accomplish all for which thou art come hither. The Greeks 
cannot hold out against thee very long ; thou wilt soon part 
them asunder, and scatter them to their several homes. In 
the island where they lie, I hear they have no food in store ; 
nor is it likely, if thy land force begins its march towards the 
Peloponnese, that they will remain quietly where they are — 
at least such as come from that region. Of a sm’ety they will 
not greatly trouble themselves to give battle on behalf of the 
Athenians. (§ 3.) On the other hand, if thou art hasty to 
fight, I tremble lest the defeat of thy sea force bring harm 


' Snpra, vii. 8, § 2. 
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likewise to thy land army. Tliis, too, thou shouldst rememher, 
0 I^ing; good masters are apt to have had servants, and 
bad masters good ones. Now, as thou art the best of men, 
thy servants must needs he a sorry set. These Egyptians, 
CjTirians, Cilicians, and Pamijhylians, who are counted in 
the number of thy subject-allies, of how little service are they 
to thee ! ” 

69. As Ai’temisia spake,® they who wished her well were 
greatly troubled concerning her words, thinking that she 
would suffer some hurt at the King’s hands, because she 
exhorted him not to risk a battle ; they, on the other hand, 
who disliked and envied her, favoured as she was by the King 
above all the rest of the allies, rejoiced at her declaration, 
ex23ecting that her life would be the forfeit. But Xerxes, when 
the words of the several speakers were reported to him, was 
jileased beyond all others with the rejily of Ai-teinisia ; and 
whereas, even before this, he had always esteemed her much, 
he now jiraised her more than ever. Nevertheless, he gave 
orders that the advice of the greater number should be fol- 
lowed ; for he thought that at Eubcea the fleet had not done 
its best, because he himself was not there to see — whereas 
this time he resolved that he would be an eye-witness of the 
combat. 

70. Orders were now given to stand out to sea; and the 
ships jiroceeded towards Salamis, and took up the stations to 
which they were directed, without let or hindrance from the 
enemy. The day, however, was too far spent for them to 
begm the battle, since night already ai)j)roached ; so they 
prepared to engage iijjon the morrow. The Greeks, mean- 
while, were in great distress and alarm, more especially those 


8 The desire oi Heix)dotuB to do 
honour to Artemisia, the qneen of his 
native city, has been already noticed 
(supra, vii. 99, note®). Hero helms 
ascribed to her a boldness of speech on 
which it is difficult to believe that she 
would have ventured. She znay have 


dissuaded Xerxes from bringing on a 
battle j but she would scarcely have 
spoken with conteni])! of the confede- 
rates before their face (see Grote, v. 
p. 160), more especially after the 
gallant conduct of the Egyptians at 
Aj’temisium (supra, ch. 17). 
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of the Peloponnese, who were troubled that they had been 
kept at Salamis to fight on behalf of the Athenian territory, 
and feared that, if they should suffer defeat, they would he 
pent up and besieged in an island, while then’ own coiuitry 
was left unprotected. 

71. The same night the land army of the harhai'ians began 
its march towards the Peloponnese, where, however, all that 
was possible had been done to prevent the enemy from forcing 
an entrance by land. As soon as ever news reached the Pelo- 
ponnese of the death of Leonidas and his companions at 
Thermopylae, the inhabitants flocked together from the various 
cities, and encamped at the Isthmus, under the command of 
Cleomhrotus,® son of Anaxandridas, and brother of Leonidas. 
Here their first care was to block up the Scironian Way;^ 
after which it was determined in council to build a wall across 
the Isthmus.® As the number assembled amounted to many 
tens of thousands, and there was not one who did not give 
himself to the work, it was soon finished. Stones, bricks, 
timber, baskets filled full of sand, were used in the building ; 


^ Supra, r. 41. Clcomlirotns was 
not king, but regont for Plistarclius, 
the infant son of Leonidas, He died 
before the spring of the next year 
(infra, ix. 10). 

* The Scironian Way led from 
]Mcgara to Corinth, along the oastom 
shore of tho Isthmus. At a short dis- 
tance from 3Iegnra it passed along 
the Scironian rocks, a long range of 
precipices overhanging the sea, foi*m- 
ing tho extremity of a spur which 
descends from Monut Gernniam 
(Strab. ix. p. 568). This portion of 
the road is now knomi as the KaVi 
Scala, and is passed with some diffi- 
culty (Gcll, p. 5). Tho way seems to 
have been no more than a footpath 
until the time of Adrian, who made a 
good caiTiage*road throughout tho 
whole distance (Pausan. i, xliv. § 10). 
There is but one other ronte by which 
the isthmus can be traversed. It 
runs inland, and passes over a higher 
portion of Mount Geranium, present- 


• ing to the traveller equal or greater 
difficulties (Cell, pp. 8, 9). 

, The mythic Sciion, who forced 
strangers over the rocks into the sea, 

I whero they were devoured by a turtle, 

I was said to have given name botli to 
I the rocks and tho road over tliem 
I (Pausan. ib, § 12; Strab. 1. s. c.). His 
evil deeds wcit) jninished bj” Theseus. 

• The Isthmus is about four miles 
across at its narrowest point, and 
nearly five wlicre tho wall was built 
(Died, Sic. XV. 16). Traces of the 
wall arc still found (Goll’s Greece, 
pp. 1 and 10). After the Persian war 
it was allowed to fall into decay, bnt 
was renewed again upon tho Gallic 
invasion (u.c. 279), when the Pelopon- 
nesians took no part in tho stand 
made at Thermopyls (Pausan. vir. vi. 
§ 4). The Venetians in the fifteenth 
century restored it once more, and in 
the seventeenth it formed for some 
time the boundary between their 
dominions and those of the Turks. 
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and not a moment was lost by those who gave their aid ; for 
they laboured without ceasing either by night or day. 

72. Now the nations who gave theii* aid, and who had 
flocked in full force to the Isthmus, were the follomug ; the 
Lacedaemonians, all the tribes of the Arcadians, the Eleans, 
the Corinthians, the Sicyonians, the Epidaurians, the Phlia- 
sians, the Troezenians, and the Hermionians. These all gave 
their aid, being greatly alarmed at the danger which threat- 
ened Greece. But the other inhabitants of the Peloponnese 
took ho part in the matter; though the Olympic and Carncian 
festivals were now over.® 

73 . Seven nations inliabit the Peloponnese.* Two of them 
are aboriginal, and still continue in the regions where thej'' 
dwelt at the first — to wit, the Arcadians ® and the Cjmurians.® 
A third, that of the Achieans, has never loft the Peloponnese, 
but has been dislodged from its own proper country, and 
inhabits a district which once belonged to others.^ The re- 
•maining nations, fom- out of the seven, are all immigrants — 
namely, the Dorians, the iEtolians, the Dryopians, and the 


Supra, vii. 206. 

five-fold division of the Pelo- 
pnnnose tvas more usually adopted 
(Thucyd. i, 10 ; Pausaii. V. i. § 1). 
This consisted of Argolis, Laconia, 
jVIesscnia, Arcadia (including Elis), 
and Aclifea. It was not ethnical but 
geographical. Herodotus makes an 
cthiircal division. 

® That the Ai'cadians were aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of the Poloi»onnesc 
was the unanimous tradition of an- 
tiquity (Thucyd. i. 2 j Hcllauic. Fr. 
77 ; Xcn. Hell. vii. i. § 22 ; Dcinosth. 
cle F. L. p. 425, 1; Strab. viii. p. 562; 
Pansnn. J. s. c. &c.). Hence tlioy 
wore called ‘irpo(Te\7jvoi (Schol. ad 
Arist. Nub. 397 ; Apoll. Ehod. iv. 264, 
265, &o.). Their country was the 
original Pelasgia (Plin. H. N. iv. 6); 
and Pelasgas was thoir especial king 
(Pansan. v. i, § 2 ; Apollod. iii, viii. 
§ 1) . Secure in their mountain fast- 
nesses, they maintained thoir inde- 
pendence at the time of the Dorian 


conquest, and were not even forced, 
like the Achuuns, to shift thoir abodes 
(supra, ii. 171). 

® Cymu’ia, w* Cynosuria, as it is 
called by Thucydides (iv. 56, and v. 
41), was the boiTlcr territory between 
Siaivta and -Argos iip<)u tlic coast. It 
was a .small tract ctmsisting of n 
single \*!ilh*y (that of Jjakif) and of 
the adjoining hills j but it was of 
great iin])ortaucc, as cominauding the 
passes wliicli formed iho natural com- 
muuicatioii between the two coun. 
ti’ics. Hciico it was for so long a 
time ail object of contention between 
them (supi’a, i. 82; Pausan. iii. ii. § 3; 
Tlmcyd. ut supra, &c.). Homo finally 
adjudged it to Argolis (Pausan. ii. 
xxxviii. § 5). 

That the Cynnrinns wore not Dorians, 
but one of the old Pelopounesinn races, 
is implied iu the nan’ativo of Pausanias 
(ur. ii.). 

" Supra, vii. 94 ; compare i. 145 ; 
and SCO Pausan. vn. i. §§ 3, 3. 
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Lenmians. To the Dorians belong several very famous 
cities;® to the jEtolians® one only, that is, Elis;“ to the 
Dryopians, Hermione and that Asine ^ wliich lies over against 
Cardamyle in Laconia;® to the Lemnians, all the toivas of 
the Paroreats.® The aboriginal Cynmians alone seem to he 
lonians ; even they, however, have, in com’se of time, grown 
to be Dorians, under the government of the Ai'gives, whose 
Omeats and vassals they were.^ All the cities of these seven 


® Sparta, Argos, Hj-cente, Troezen, 
£pidanrns, Corinth, and Sicyon. 

® Tradition said that when the 
Dorians Tvero about to invade the 
Peloponneso, tlie iDcoHans, under 
Oxylns, conveyed them acix»s3 the 
strait from Antirrhintu to Phi urn, and 
aftenvards assisted thorn in their 
Tvars. For these services they re. 
ceived aa their reward the country 
thenceforth known as Elis (Pausjin. 
T. iii. § 5 j Ajjullod. 7i. viii. § 3 ; com- 
pare above, vol. iii. p. 320, 321). The 
expelled inhabitants (Pylians) fled to 
Athena Csuiira, v. 05). 

Wlieu Strabo pays (Wii, p. 490) 
that Elia did not exist at tlie time of 
the Per.sian wav, ho evidently over- 
state.s the fact. Elis increased pfrcacly 
in imporianec by a (Twouciais shortly 
after this time (Died. Sic. xi, 51); but 
it had been a city from the time of 
H(3jncr (II. ii. 615). 

^TJermiouc and Asine are men- 
tioned to;,mt]iev very frequently by 
ancient writer.s (Hoin. 11. ii. D60"; 
Strab. viii. p. 511; Taasan. ii. xxxv. 
and xxxvi.), and are always regarclcd 
a^i Dryopian settlements (supra, cb. 
'13; Ari.st. ap. Strab. viii. p, 512; 
Etyrn. Matr. ad voc. ’Acivusy &c.). 
The general tradition represented the 
Dryopians as expelled from their 
original abodes near Mount Q'^ta 
(supra, cli. 31, note ■^) by Hercules 
and tlic Dorians, and as thence taking 
refuge in the Peloponnese (Strab. 
1. B. c. ; Apollod, II. vii. § 7 ; Fnnsan. 
IV. xx.xiv. § (); Diod. Sic. iv. 37, &c.), 
where the ti*act abont Hermione was 
assigned to them. Here they occn- 
liied three cities — Hermione, Asinc, 


and Halice. After a time the inhabit- 
ants of Asine were expelled from 
their city by the Argives, and had 
rccoorsc to the Spartans, wlio gave 
them a site in Mossonia, where they 
built the Asine here intended by 
Herodotus (see Pausan. iv. xxxiv. 
§ 6). It lay on the west coast of the 
Slessenian or Coronman Gulf {Gvlf 
Koroni), not far north of the groat 
headland of Acritns (Capo Gcdlo). 
See the accurate description of Strabo 
(vHi. p. 621), and ooinj^are Soylnx 
(Peripi. p. 37) and Ptolemy (iii. 16). 
The modern rillngo of .Suf-atsa seoni*i 
to occupy tho site, but does not 
exhibit any Hellenic romains (Leake’s 
Moron, vol. i. p. 413). 

- Cardamyle was on the opposite 
side of tho Coronmau Gulf to Asine 
(Strab. viii. p. 522). It was an old 
Acluean settlement, and important 
enough to be mentioned by Homer 
(11. ix. 150). Strabo describes it as 
built on a rocky hciglit of great natu- 
ral strength (^irl TeVpar and 

Fausanias mentions that it wtis about 
a mile from tho shore (in. xxvi. § 5). 
The modem name is CurOauioula or 
*Scardawo»i?a (Walpole's Turkey, p. 
55; Gell’s Morea, p. 238), a corrup- 
tion which had begun before the 
time of Stephen (see Stcpli. Byz. ad 
voc. irapk ruu ^yxtopiuu 2Map6ajiit;Xlr7)S 
A^eroi), On a rock behind the 
modern village, which evidently 
formed the ancient acropolis, a few 
Hellenic foundations may be traced 
(Handbook of Greece and Tni'kcy, 
p. 107> 

® Supra, iv. 148. 

* The Omeats proper were the in- 
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nations, except those mentioned above, stood aloof from the 
war ; and by so doing, if I may speak freely, they in fact took 
part with the Medes. 

74. So the Greeks at the Isthmus toiled unceasingly, as 
though in the greatest peril ; since they never imagined that 
any gi’eat success would be gained by the fleet. The Greeks 
at Salamis, on the other hand, when they heard what the rest 
were about, felt greatly alarmed ; but their fear was not so 
much for themselves as for the Peloponnese. At first they 
conversed together in low tones, each man with his fellow, 
secretly, and marvelled at the folly shown by Euiybiades ; 
but presently the smothered feeling broke out, and another 
asiiiemhly was held ; whereat the old subjects provoked much 
talk from the speakers, one side maintaining that it was best 
to sail to the Peloponnese and risk battle for that, infstead of 
abiding at Salamis and fighting for a land ah’eady taken by 
the enemy ; while the other, which consisted of the Athenians, 
Egmetans, and Megarians, was ui-gent to remain and have the 
battle fought where they were. 

75. Then Themistocles, when ho saw that the Pelopon- 
nesians would carry the vote against him, went out secretly 
from the council, and, instructing a certain man what he, 
should say, sent him on board a merchant ship to the fleet of 
the Medes. The man’s name was Sioinnus ; “ he was one of 
Themistocles’ household slaves, and acted as tutor to his 


habitants of Orncic, a sioull town on 
the frontiers of Argolia, towards 
Plilius and Sicyon (Pausaii. ii. x. § 5 ; 
Strab. viii. p. 55‘i). They seem to 
have been a remnant of the old popu- 
lation of the Peloponnese, and to have 
long resisted the Dorian immigrants 
(Pansan. x. xviii. § 4). At length 
they were reduced by the Argives 
(about u.c. 580), and became their 
Perioeoi, or free vassals. Prom them 
the whole class of Periceci at Argos 
grew to have the name of Orneats ; 
and the Cynurians, who had belonged 
to Argolis until the battle of Tbyrea 


(supra, i. 8-4), and had been in this 
condition, are therefore included 
niidor the name (see Aliillcr’s Dorians, 
vol. i. pp. DtJ, 182, vol. ii. p. 5G, E. T.). 

® Pliirurcb ('rhem. c. 12) says that 
Siciunus was a Persian captive, ^s- 
chylus distinctly declares him to have 
been a Gi’cek (Pers. 301). Mr. Grote, 
to ix^concile the statements, suggests 
that ho may have been “an Aniatic 
Greek” (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 
170). The fact of the stratagem is 
witnessed by Thucydides (i. 137) as 
well as .^dSscliylus, 
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sons ; ® in after times, ivhen the Thespians were admitting 
persons to citizenship, Themistoeles made him a Thespian, 
and a rich man to hoot. The ship brought Sicinnus to the 
Persian fleet, and there he delivered his message to the leaders 
in these words : — 

“ The Athenian commander has sent me to you prh-ily, 
without the knowledge of the other Greeks. He is a well- 
wisher to the King’s cause, and would rather success should 
attend on you than on his countrjmen ; wherefore he bid.s me 
tell you that fear has seized the Greeks and they are medi- 
tating a hasty flight. Now then it is open to you to achieve 
the best work that ever ye wrought, if onlj- ye will hinder 
theii’ escaping. They no longer agree among themselves, so 
that they will not now' make any resistance — nay, ’tis likely 
ye may see a fight aheady begun between such as favom- and 
such as oppose j’our cause.” The messenger, when he had 
thus expressed himself, depai-ted and was seen no more. 

76. Then the captains, believing all that the messenger had 
said, proceeded to land a large bodj' of Persian troops ^ on the 
islet of Psyttaleia,® which lies between Salaniis and the main- 
land ; after which, about the horn- of midnight, they advanced 
their western wing towards Salamis, so as to inclose the 

® Themistoc*le.s is .sflid to hare )md i ytw(riy. Vers. 1. s. c.), nncl tlio clear 
five sons — Xeoclos, Diodes, Arcliepto- 1 topogmpliy in Strabo (ix. p. 573), 
lis, Polyouctii.9, ami Cloopliantiis, make it curtain that Psyttaleia is tho 
Neoclos died -whon still a boy, from sinall island now called Lip^iokutiUj 
tlie bite of a liorse. Diodes was which lies between tlio Pivneus and tho 
adopted by his maternal giTiiulfather, eastern extremity of Salamis. It is 

Lysandor. Cleophantns was an ex- ** loio, and unprovided even with such 

cellcnt rider, and a generally acoom- narrow 01 * 001:8 as afforded safety to 
plished man (Pint. Thom, c. b 25 Plat, the small vessels of the ancients’* 
jVTon. 93, D.). (Leake, Demi ot A.ttica, p. 207). The 

" Pausanias says (i.xxxvi. § 2) that ground is. rocky (TrerpwBes, Strnb.), 
the number landed was only 100 ; but but covei'ccl with shrubs. The island 
tliis scfii’fdy accords either with the is about a mile long, and two or thx*ee 
“ largo hotly of Persians ” ('iroAAoir; rav hundred yards broad (Leake, ut supra), 

neptrewy) of author, or \nt\i the Its position fully accounts for its 

importance assigned to the incident by being called by some — what Egina 
yLsdivlns (Pers. 453-470). was more comnionly considered to be 

® The well-known descilption of —the eyesore of the Pirmus 
.djjscliylus (vrjffSs tis ecrrl irpSo'd^ Tlfipaicws, Strab, 1. s. c.), 

SoAajUiros Tifirwr, fiaidf ^vcoppLos 
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Greeks.® At the same time the force stationed about Ceos 
and Cjmosura moTed forward, and filled the whole strait as 
far as Munychia with their ships.'® This advance was made 
to prevent the Greeks from escapmg by flight, and to block 
them up in Salamis, where it was thought that vengeance 
might be taken upon them for the battles fought near Artemi- 


® yEschylna tlcscribcs this movc- 
menfc voiy gvaphicftlly — 

fe'TTei di I'iXiou Karit/iOirot 

Kai I’l'jf VfTtjOi TTiii KfilTTIJC 
it VllUl' •’•“Xwi l-7r«ffTtiTltC- 

‘rriftc Si TfiPtv irttftKfiXtt if/«r 
irAtoutfi rt* (111 frKaffrov iji* TLTayfitfot. 


Upon tliG ■Nvholc the view taken 
by Colonel Loake (Uonh of Attica, j>p. 
258-2G1) of the arrangoments here do- 
scribed, seems to ino prol'orablc to 
tlmt adopted b}' ^r. Grote (Hist, of 
Greece, V. pp. 171-173), They differ 
ehielly ns to the movements of the 
Porsinu left wing, and ns to the 
position of Ceos and Cynosui’a. Mr. 
Groto regards thc«o positions as certain 
nnknowii points on the south-westeni 
coast of Attica, between Phalerum 
and Smiiuui. Colonel Leake, •with 
Burthelcmy, Krnso, Blihr, Thirlwall, 
and Kiepert, places llicin in the island 
of Salamis. JEr. Groto bring.s the 
Persian fleet i'rom their aiichomge 
along the Attic coast, by a shujlc 
inoTcmcnt, to a position opposite the 
Greek fleet in front of Salamis. Col. 
Leake truly remarks that the Persians 
imade a doiiWo movement. In the 
' .afternoon of the day before the battle 
1 their fleet jnlvancocl to the mouth of 
’ the strait between Salamis and the 
main, ami there took up their station 
(supra, ch. 7d), resting in part on the 
island, in i>art on the Attic shore, Al 
nightfall a fresh advance took place. 
'Tlio right wing, which had probably 
rested on the Piiteus, moved along the 
Attic shore through the channel which 
separates Salamis from the mainland, 
and, haying passed the Greek fleet, 
blocked up the channel at its noi'th- 
western extremity towards Eleusis; 
while the left wing, which had been 
stationed about Psyttalela and the 


promontory of Aghia Varvara (which 
is Cynosura on this theory), filled the 
cliannc‘1 at its south-eastern end to- 

* wards Phalerum and Munychia. Col. 
j Leake justly refers to the words of the 
: oracle (infra, ch. 77), as indicating 
I that both “ the sacred strand of 
j Diana” and likewise .“marine Cyno- 

sni-a”-\vcrc on the Salaniininn coasr. 

• The former ho connects, rcasoTiably 
: caiough, with the position of the 

“temple of Diana” mentioned by 
I Pausauias as standing in this part nf’ 
j Salamis (i. xxxvi. § 1). The liiLter 
! triay well hnvo been a iinmo of the 
Salaminian promontory wliicli stretclics 
our. towards Psyttaleia (sco the next 

■ note but one). Tliis pn.«finge, and 
; the iiaKU.-# of ch. 70 with ch. 7G, are 

(ho strong i>oints of Col. Leake's 
theory’. 

With regard to the dotachmeut by 

■ the Persians of a squadron which 
. sailed south of Salamis, and blocked 

up the Megaric strait at the north- 
western extremity of the island, though 
, it- rests mainly on the aiilhority of 
I Diodorus (.xi. 17), it is not perhaps to 
I bo alttjgcthcr rejected. According to 
; .rTlfechylus Xerxes sent a detachment 
j ** to enclose tlic whole island of 
Aja.'c”— 

it v7]triiv A'iuvTof 7repl?> 

i (Pers. 374.) 

This can scarcely be accepted literally. • 
The roal movement may have been 
time whicli Diodorus describes. Ho 
is probably wrong in making the 
v'fioh Egyptian sqmulron go on this 
sciwico (i 2 )fra, ch. ll)0). Tho move- 
ment would not liav’c been (as Mr. 
Groto thinks) “nniioccssary,” if a 
portion of the Groek fleet had broken 
through the Persian lino and fled 
westward. 
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sinm. The Persian troops were landed on the islet of Psyt- 
taleia, because, as soon as the battle began, the men and 
wrecks were likely to be drifted thither, as the isle lay in 
the very path of the coming fight, — and they would thus be 
able to sare their own men and destroy those of the enemy. 
All these movements were made in silence, that the Greeks 
might have no knowledge of them; and they occupied the 
whole night, so that the men had no time to get their sleep. 

77. I cannot say that there is no truth in prophecies, or 
feel inclined to call in question those which speak with clear- 
ness, when I think of the following — 

“ When they shall hriflge with their ships to the sacred strand of Diana ‘ 

Girt with the golden falchion, and eke to marine Cynosnra,- 

31ad hope swelling their hearts at the downfall of beantifnl Athens ^ — 

Then shall godlike Right oxtingaish hanghty Presumption, 

Insnit’s fnrious offspring, who thinketh to overthrow all things. 

Brass with brass shall mingle, and Mars with blood shall empurple 
Ocean’s wave-s. Then — then shall the day of Grecia’s freedom 
Come from Victory fair, and Saturn’s son all-seeing.” 

■^Tien I look to this, and perceive how clearly Bacis * spoke, 

^ Col. LeaVo supposes tho temple of j the theory of Larchor, th,at Ceos and 
Diana, which hallowed this shore, to Cynosnra are tho ^Yel^.known island, 
Imve stood on the western ctKist. of | and the Maratlionian proinoutoiy itself 
the hay of Atii'beJdkia, beyond tho j (vol. ii. pp, ili-ilT). He supposes 
island of Arpathoni (Demi of Attica, | the fleet lo have been moved in de- 
p. 171 and p. 261) j but the notice in i tachmeuts; and that, on the determi- 
Pausanias (i. xxxvi. § 2) does not show ' nation to block in the Greeks ac 
more than iliac the temple was on this j Salumis, tho squadrons at Ceos and 
side the island, near the town and the Marathon were “signaled to close up.” 
strait. He finds the “sacred strand of Diana” 

- Cynosure, according to Hesychins on the Hubcean coast near Eretria, 

(ad voc.), %vas a common name for a where there was a temple to Diana 

peninsula. It could, however, from Amarusia. He is obliged, however, 

its signification (dog’s tail), only be to suppose that Herodotus was quite 

applied to such as were partieiilarly ignorant of the distance of tho two 

' long and thin. Tiiis is the especial places from Athens (vol. ii. p. 358, 

character of ilie Marathouian promon- note IS-l). 

tory of the name, and it belongs sufifi- ’■* “ Brilliant ” or “fruitful Athens ” 
cicnily to the promontory of Ayhia would be a closer translation. The 

V It would be difficult to find epithet Atiropol is a faTOurite one iii 

a point on the western Attic coast to this connection (Pind. Isth. ii. 30 ; 

which the same description would Aristoph, Eq. 1229 ; Acliarn. 605 ; 

apply. Compare the Cyprian pro- Eurip. Ale. 435, &c.). There is per- 

montory of Boosura (ox-tail), which haps an allusion in it to the olive, 

was mentioned above. Book v. ch. 108, ** Supra, oh. 20. 

note Mr. Blakesley has revived 
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I neither venture myself to say anything against prophecies, 
nor do I approve of others impugning them. 

78. Meanwhile, among the captains at Salamis, the strife 
of words grew fierce. As j'et they did not Imow that they 
were encompassed, hut imagined that the barbarians remained 
in the same places where they had seen them the day before. 

79. In the midst of their contention, Aristides, the son of 
Lysimachus, who had crossed from Egina, arrived in Salamis. 
He was an Athenian, and had been ostracised by the com- 
monalty ; *• yet I believe, from what I have heard concerning 
his character, that there was not in aU Athens a man so 
worthy or so just as he.® He now came to the council, and, 
standing outside, called for Themistoeles. Now Themistoeles 
was not his friend, but his most determined enemy. How- 
ever, under the pressm-e of the great dangers impending, 
Aristides forgot their feud, and called Themistoeles out of the 
council, since he wished to confer with him. Ho had heard 
before his mival of the impatience of the Pelopoimesians to 
withdraw the fleet to the Isthmus. As soon therefore as The- 
mistocles came forth, Aristides addressed him in these words : — 

“Om.’ rivalry at aU times, and especially at the present 
season, ought to be a struggle, which of us shall most advan- 
tage our country. Let me then say to thee, that so far as 
regards the departui-e of the Peloi^onnesians from this place, 
much talk and little will be foimd precisely ahke. I have 


® After a long struggle, Aristides 
had been ostracised through the in- 
fluence of Themistoeles, tbreo years 
earlier, b.c. 483 (Pint. Aristid. c. 8). 
When Xerxes was in Thessaly, all 
exiles whose banishment was only for 
a term of years, were recalled, The- 
mistocles himself moving the decree 
for the purpose (Pint. Them. c. 11). 
Aristides apparently had not till now 
availed himself of the permission to 
return. The stories told in connection 
with his ostracism are well known, and 
will be found in Plutarch. 

The general subject of ostracism has 
been judiciously handled by Sir. Grote 


(Hist, of Greece, iv. pp. 200-216), ex- 
cepting that ho has regarded the pro- 
ceeding too much in the light of a 
precaution against tyranny, and too 
little in that of an anniigcment for 
leaving the Lands of tho Brifiayuyhs 
free and unfettered (see a paper in 
tho Oxford and Cambridge Keview, 
vol. iv. pjj. 1-13). 

Purthor testimonies to the high 
character of Aristidi's will bo found 
(Timocr. ap. Pint. Them. c. 21 ; Plat. 
Gorg. 526, B; Polyb. xxxii. 8; Diod. 
Sic. xi. 46, 47; Cic. do Off. iii. 4; 
Pint. Aristid. paasiiii ; Com. Hep. 
Aristid. c. 1). 
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seen with my own eyes that which I now report : that, how- 
ever much the Corinthians or Enrj'hiades himself may wish it, 
they cannot now retreat ; for we ai'e enclosed on every side bj' 
the enemy. Go in to them, and make this known.” 

80. “Thy advice is excellent,” answered the other; “and 
thy .tidings are also good. That Avhich I earnestly desire to 
happen, thine eyes have beheld accomplished. Know that 
what the Medes have now done was at my instance; for it 
was necessary, as our men would not fight here of their own 
free will, to make them fight whether they would or no. But 
come now', as thou hast brought the good new's, go in and 
teU it. For if I speak to them, the 5 ’- will think it a feigned tale, 
and will not believe that the barbarians have inclosed us 
around. Therefore do thou go to them, and inform them how 
matters stand. If they believe thee, ’twill be for the best ; 
but if otherwise, it will not harm. For it is impossible that 
they should now flee away, if we are indeed shut in on all sides, 
as thou sayest.” 

81. Then Aristides entered the assembly, and spoke to the 
captains : he had come, he told them, from Egina, and had 
but barely escaped the blockading vessels — the Greek fleet was 
entirely inclosed by the ships of Xerxes — and he advised them 
to get themselves in readiness to resist the foe. Having said 
so much, he withdrew. And now another contest, arose ; for 
the greater part of the captains would not believe the tidings. 

82. But while they still doubted, a Tenian trireme,^ com- 
manded by Pancetius the son of Sosimenes, deserted from the 
Persians and .joined the Greeks, bringing full intelligence. 
For this reason the Tenians w'ere inscribed upon the tripod at 
Delphi “ among those wiro overthrew' the barbarians. With 

' Plntarch says “a Tmedian tri- highly of the valour shown by the 
reme” ('JTiem. c. 12), which is pro- Samians (infra, ch. 85). 
hahly a mere inaccuracy. Diodorus » The tripod here mentioned was 
makes intelligence come from the dedicated from the tithe of the spoil 
Samians in the Persian fleet, who nt taken at Platrna (infra, ix. 81) and, 
the .same time promise to desert to like the colossal statue of Jupitor, 
the Greeks in the battle (xi. 17). presented to Olympia on the same 
Herodotus, on the contrary, speaks occasion, had inscribed upon it the 
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this ship, which deserted to their side at Salamis, and the 
Lemnian vessel which came over before at Artemisium,* the 
Greek fleet was brought to the full number of 380 ships; 
otherwise it feU short by two of that amount. 

83. The Greeks now, not doubting what the Tenians told 
them, made ready for the coming fight. At the dawn of day, 
all the men-at-arms ^ were assembled together, and speeches 
were made to them, of which the best was that of Themis- 
tocles ; who througlioiit contrasted what was noble with what 
was base, and bade them, in all that came within the range 
of man’s nature and constitution, always to make choice of 
the nobler part. Having tlms wound up his discom-se, he told 
them to go at once on board their ships, which they accord- 
ingly did ; and about this time the trireme, that had been sent 
to Egina for the .Slacidaj,® retmmed ; whereupon the Greeks 
put to sea with all their fleet. 


names, not only of the Greeks who ; 
fought in that battle (as Pausanias 
mistakenly observes of tlio statue, v. 
xxiii. § 1), but of all who lent any ; 
effective aid to the Greek side during { 
the war, Pausanias, who gives the I 
list upon the pedestal of the statue, I 
mentions (besides tho Teninns) the | 
Ceans, Mclians, Naxians, and Cyth- ■ 
nions, who all furnislicd ships at 
Salamis (supra, ch, 4fi), but sent no 
contingimts to Platrna (infra, ix. 28). 
These names have all been deciphered 
on the serpent which formed the 
pedestal of the tnpod, as has that of 
the Thespians, who were probably 
insci'ibed on account of their conduct 
at Thermopylaj. Contributors, how- 
ever, of a single vessel do not seem to 
have been generally deemed worthy of 
commemoration. The Lcmiiiaiis, Cro- 
toniats, and Scriphians, who each gave 
one vessel to the combined Grecian fleet, 
were omitted from the inscriptions. 
Probably the Tenians owed tho inser- 
tion of their name to the peculiar timeli- 
ness of their airival and the importance 
of the news which they brought. The 
Siphnians, however, are inscribed on 
the tripod, though we do not know • 

VOL. IV. 


tlmt they wore at all distinguished. 

It had long been known that the 
stand of tho tripod, after the golden 
bowl liad boon removed by the Pho- 
cians (Pausan. X. xiii. § 5), M'as taken 
to Constantinople, and there placed 
in tho Hippodrome (see Gibbon's 
Dcelinc and Fall, vol. ii. p. 16 j Spon 
and Wheeler’s Voyage en Grece, tom. 
i. p, 1/8). Recently tho stand has 
been uncovered to its base, and the 
inscription deciphered (vide infra, 
Book ix. ch, 81, note acl loc.). 

“ Sup., ch. 11. The calculation here 
made confirms the total in ch. 48, ad fin, 

* Tho Epibatm, or armed portion of 
the crew of a trireme, coiTcsponding 
to our marines, varied in amount at 
different periods of Greek history. 
The greatest number ever found is 
forty (supra, vi. 15). During the 
Peloponnesian war the complement of 
an Atheniim trireme was ton (Tliucyd. 
iii, 91, 95; ii. 92, 102; iv. 76, 101), 
Plutarch says (Them. c. 14) that at 
Salamis it was eighteen. I scarcely 
think there are snflBcicnt grounds for 
doubting this statement, as Col. Leake 
does (Demi of Attica, p. 262, note >). 

2 Sui)ra, cli. 61. 


Y 
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84. The fleet had scai'ce left the land when they were 
attached by the barbarians. At once most of the Greeks 
began to back water, and were about touching the shore, when 
Ameinias of PallSne,® one of the Athenian captains, darted 
forth in front of the line, and charged a ship of the enemy. 
The two vessels became entangled, and could not separate, 
whereupon the rest of the fleet came up to help Ameinias, 
and engaged with the Persians. Such is the account which 
the Athenians give of the way in which the battle began ; 
but the Eginetans maintain that the vessel which had been 
to Egiiia for the iEaeidie, was the one that brought on the 
fight. It is also reported, that a phantom in the form of a 
woman appeai-ed to the Greeks, and, in a voice that was 
heard from end to end of the fleet, cheered them on to the 
fight ; first, however, rebuking them, and saying — “ Strange 
men, how long are ye going to back water ? ” ^ 

86. Against the Athenians, who held the western extremity 
of the line towards Eleusis, were placed the Phoenicians ; 
against the Lacedemonians, wdiose station was eastward 
towards the Pireus,® the lonians. Of these last a few only 
followed the advice of Themistocles, to fight backwardly ; the 
greater number did far otherwise. I could mention here 
the names of many trierarchs who took vessels from the 
Greeks, but I shall pass over all excepting Thcomestor, the 
son of Andi'odamas, and Phylacus, the son of Histiseus, both 


® Palleiie ■was one of t}ie most 
famous of tho Athenian provincial 
towns (Leake’s Demi, p. 4*1). For its 
site, vide supra, i. 62, note Accoi'd- 
iug to Plutarch (Them. c. 14), Ameinias 
belonged not to Pallcuc, but to Lccelca. 
Ho W'as, if ■we may believe Diodorus 
(xi. 27), a brother of ^ischylus, whoso 
otljor brotiier, Cynmgiras, hod equally 
distinguished himself at Harathon 
(supra, vi. 114, note ®). If this is true, 
it lends a peculiar interest to the bean' 
tifni siinplioity of the words in which 
.^scliylus notices his brother's action 
— 7fp|€ 8 * 4f£fio\ils *£A\i}VtK^ vavSi Kairo- 
Bpava wdyra ^lyltraris ydeas Kdpvfiff 


(Pci’S. 415-417), 

■* Compare w'ith this story tho tales 
told concerning the battles of jMara- 
thon (supm, vi, 117) and Delphi (viii. 
38, 39). 

® TTic Piricus was not at this time a 
more ** natural harbour,” wholly “ un- 
improved by art,” as Mr. Groto sup- 
poses (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 172). 
Themistocles had commenced his great 
works to improve its natural condition 
when he ■was archon, thirteen years 
earlier, b.c. 493 (see Thucyd. i. 93). 
They remained, however, in a very 
unfinished state. 
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Samians. I show this pTeference to them, iriasmnch as for 
this service Theomestor was made tyrant of Samos by the 
Persians,® while Phylacus was enrolled among the King’s 
benefactors,’ and presented with a large estate in land. In 
the Persian tongue the King’s benefactors are called Orosangs? 

86. Far the greater number of the Persian ships engaged in 
this battle were disabled — either by the Athenians or by the 
Eginetans. For as the Greeks fought in order and kept their 
line, -while the barbarians were in confusion and had no plan 
in anything that they did, the issue of the battle could scarce 
be other than it was. Yet the Persians fought far more 
bravely here than at Euboea, and indeed surpassed themselves; 
each did his utmost through fear of Xerxes, for each thought 
that the King’s eye was upon himself.® 

87. What part the several nations, whether Greek or barba- 


* As CoSs was made king of the 
lyiytilonroana for his sorrieos in tho 
Scythian expedition (supra, v. 11). 
Theomestor appears to have received 
his reward immediately (infra, ix. 90). 

A trace of tho formal use of the 
expression, “King’s boncliictor,” seems 
to occur (supra, iii, IdO) in tlio case 
of Syloson j thcro are also instancos in 
Biudurns (xvii. 14) and iEIian (Ilist, 
Var. 40). The practice of inscribing 
the names of the royal hcuelHctors in 
a. register, which appears again at the 
Cnd of ch. 90, is twice alluded to in 
the Book of Bsthcr in reference to 
Mordecai (ii. 23, vi. 1). It is likewise 
mentioned by Josephus in his Anti- 
quities (xi. 6). 

® As Herodotus assigns this verna- 
cular title to those who had done good 
service to the king (o< euepyeVaf rod 
fiaffiKsos) in connection with tho stoiy 
of Phylacus, whoso name was inscribed 
for such scrvico among the honoured 
list, it is natural to infer that the term 
itself must involve some allusion to tho 
•custom of thus registei'ing tho names 
of those who had deserved well of 
their country. The most reasonable 
explanation of the title, therefore, 
would seem to be “worthy of being 


recorded,'^ from lihnr (jyi-) worthy, 
and sansa “ to say or praise,’* 

■which becomes thaha in old Persian, 
and sari'jha in Zond. It would be 
more coniformablo perhaps to the 
genius of tho Persian to reverse the 
cullocution of the two elements (as in 
tho modern term farakhur, 

&e.), but still I think the etymology 
here proposed preferable either to the 

» 

hvarezagho of Bentoj-, oi’ tlio ^ wSm, 

vrunansa of Oppovt. “ Rocording the 
name,” is ropoatoillx spokou of in the 
Inscription.'! of Assyria and Babylonia 
as the liiglio.st object of nian’s ambi- 
tion, and tlio right to permit sneh a 
record scorns to havn lioon very jea- 
lonsly guarded by tlie king, as a matter 
of prerogative. Examples also of 
this nsago in Persia are not wanting 
cither in profane or sai'i’cd history. — 
Compnro Esther vi. 1, &c., and Thncy- 
did. i. 129.— [H. C. 11.] 

” Supra, oh. G9, anil infra, ch. 90. 
The anger of Xer.xes, as wo see in the 
latter passage, led to very serious con- 
seqnonces. 
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rian, took in the combat, I am not able to say for certain ; 
Artemisia, however, I know, distinguished herself in such a 
way as raised her even higher than she stood before in the 
esteem of the King. For after confusion had spread through- 
out the whole of the King’s fleet, and her ship was closely 
pm-sued by an Athenian trii-eme, she, having no way to fly, 
since in front of her were a number of friendly vessels, and 
she was nearest of all the Persians to the enemy, resolved on 
a measure which in fact jiroved her safety. Pressed by the 
Athenian pm-suer, she bore straight against one of the ships 
of her own party, a Calj-ndian,^ which had Damasithymus, 
the Calynclian king, himself on board. I cannot say whether 
she had had any quarrel with the man while the fleet was 
at the Hellespont, or no — neither can I decide whether she of 
set purpose attacked his vessel, or whether it merely chanced 
that the Calyndian ship came in her way — but certain it is, 
that she bore down upon his vessel and sank it, and that 
thereby she had the good fortune to procure herself a double 
advantage. For the commander of the Athenian trireme, 
when he saw her bear down on one of the enemy’s fleet, 
thought immediately that her vessel was a Greek, or else had 
deserted from the Persians, and was now fighting on the Greek 
side; he therefore gave up the chase, and turned away to 
attack othei-s. 

88. Thus in the first place she saved her Ufe by the action, 
and was enabled to get clear off from the battle ; while fiu’ther, 
it fell out that in the very act of doing the King an injury she 
raised herself to a greater height than ever in his esteem. For 


* Calynda wag, accordmg to Hero- 
dotus (vii. 98, compared with this 
passage), a Carian town. For its 
probable site, vide supra, i. 172, note 
Plutarch (do Malign. Herod, vol. ii. p. 
883) quarrels withHerodotus for telling 
this story at such length. No doubt 
he does it in part from pride in his 
own countrywoman (see above, vii. 
99 note ® ; viii. 69, note ®) j but we have 
2 ‘ather to regret that his information 


was not so copious about others. 

I do not see why Mr. Grote should 
question the sequel of the story (Hist, 
of Greece, vol. v. p. 182, note) — the 
notice taken by Xerxes of the act of 
Artemisia, and his mistake of its 
nature. Had the truth been known 
to him, she would certainly have fallen 
into disgprace, instead of being en- 
trusted with the mission recorded, 
infra, ch. 103. 
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as Xerxes beheld the fight, he remarked (it is said) the 
destruction of the vessel, ■whereupon the bystanders observed 
to him — “ Seest thou, master, how well Artemisia fights, and 
how she has just sunk a ship of the enemy ? ” Then Xerxes 
asked if it were really Artemisia’s doing ; and they answered, 
“ Certainly; for they knew her ensign:”^ while all made sure 
that the sunken vessel belonged to the opposite side. Every- 
thing, it is said, conspired to prosper the queen — it was 
especiallj’’ fortunate for her that not one of those on board the 
CaljTidian ship survived to become her accuser. Xerxes, they 
say, in reply to the remarks made to him, observed — “ My 
men have behaved like women, my women like men ! ” 

89. There fell in this combat Ariabignes, one of the chief 
commanders of the fleet,® who was son of Darius and brother 
of Xerxes ; and with him perished a vast number of men of 
high repute, Persians, Medes, and allies.* Of the Greeks 
there died only a few; for, as they were able to swim, all those 
that were not slain outright by the enemy escaped from the 
sinking vessels and swam across to Salamis. But on the side 
of the barbarians more perished by drowning than in any 
other wa}’', since they did not know how to swim. The great 
destruction took place when the ships which had been first 
engaged began to fly ; for thej' who were stationed in the rear, 
anxious to display their valom before the eyes of the King, 


“ Polyasnus protends (Stmtcf?, viil. 
liii § 1) that Artemisin varicil her cii- 
sigDB, Boiuetinios sLowiiig Uveek, some- 
times J^ersiaii coloar.s. Tiiis, however, 
is the refinement of a later age. In 
Artemisia's time ensigns of the kind 
wliieh Polymiius intends wore not in 
use. The only ensign was the figure- 
head, an image or picture jdaced on 
the prow of the vessel, wliich could 
not be changed at pleasure (of. hi. 59; 
and see Buhnkeu*s Opusoulu, p. 41Ir, 
&c.). 

3 Supra, xii. 97. Ariabignes (the 
Axiamencs of Plutarch, Them. c. 14) 
commanded the louiau and Cariaii 
contingents. AEschylus does not seem 
to be aware of his death, unless he 


coiifotmds him with Ai iomardus, whom 
he bewails more than once (Pers. 32't, 
959). Plutarch and Uiudorus (xi. 27} 
represent liim as the commander of 
the vessel first charged by Amcinias. 

^ jdilschylus iJvofesKCS to mention 
some twenty of the number (Pers. 
307-331) ; but his names so rarely 
aceoiil with those of Uei’odotus, and 
havo for the most part so fictitious an 
air about them, that l hey can scarcely 
be regarded as illustrating history (see 
the remark of Bishop Blomfield, Prof, 
ad i33sch. Pers. p. xiv. ad fin.). 
Syonnesis, the Cilioian prince, is almost 
the only name out of tlie twenty which 
cun be distinctly recognised as his* 
torical. 
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made every effort to force their way to the front, and thus 
became entangled with such of their own vessels as were 
retreating. 

90. In this confusion the following event occurred : Certain 
Phcenicians belonging to the ships which had thus perished 
made their appearance before the King, and laid the blame of 
their loss on the loiiians, declaring that they were traitors, 
and had wilfully destroyed the vessels. But the upshot of this 
complaint was, that the Ionian captains escaped the death 
which threatened them, while their Phoenician accusers re- 
ceived death as their reward. For it happened that, exactly as 
they spoke, a Samothracian vessel bore down on an Athenian 
and sank it, but was attacked and crippled immediately by 
one of the Eginetan squadron. Now the Samothracians were 
expert with the javelin, and aimed their weapons so well, that 
they cleared the deck of the vessel which had disabled their 
own, after which they sprang on board, and took it. This 
saved the lonians. Xerxes, when he saw the exploit, turned 
fiercely on the Phoenicians — (he was ready, in his extreme 
vexation, to find fault with any one) — and ordered their heads 
to be cut off, to prevent them, he said, from casting the blame 
of their own misconduct upon braver men. During the whole 
time of the battle Xerxes sate at the base of the hill called 
iEgaleos,® over against Salamis;® and whenever he saw any of 


•' The name of -^Egalcds is applied to 
the entire moinituin-vauge between 
the pass of Vhafni and tho coast, by 
which the Eleusinian and Athenian 
plains are separated (cf. 1’liucyd. ii. 
19; Schol. ad Soph, (Ed. Col. 1114), 
Tho seat of Xerxes was said by Phauo- 
demus (ap. Plat. Them. c. 13) to have 
been placed a little above the temple 
of Hercules, which is known to have 
stood on this shore (Ctes. Pers. Exc. 
§ ^0; Hiod. Sic. xi. 18). Col. Leake 
believed that ho had discovered the 
ruins of this temple near Port Phoroa 
(Denu of Attica, pp. 32, 33) ; but tho 
j)usition of Xerxes must have beeu 
considerably more to the west. 


Acestodoras absurdly declared that 
Xei’xes viewed the battle from Mount 
Kcrata, on the borders of the Mcgarid, 
which is eight or nine miles from the 
scene of the action! (Plutarch. 1. s. c.). 

The throne of Xorxos, which had 
silver feet, was preserved for many 
years in the Acropolis at Athens, 
having beeu loft behind on his re- 
treat (Harpoorafc. and Saidas, ad toc. 
apyvp^ovs; Dem. in Timoc. 741, 7). 
The gilded parasol (Plat. Them. c. lU) 
which sheltered him from the sun 
seems not to , have been captured. 
For a representation of the throne of 
a Persian king, vide supra, vii, 16. 

® [Tho exact position of Xerxes’ seat 
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Ills own captains perform any worthy exploit he inquired con- 


■was satisfactorily ascertained by Gap« 
tain (now Admiral) Sir James Stirling 
and myself in 1843. It was on a small 
eminence attached to, and “beneath," 
its Jf.VV. extremity j and that it was 
at this extreme point is shown by its 
being the very part exactly opposite 
Salamis." Having sought for its site 
along the whole of that part of the hill 
to this point, we there perceived that 
the stones had been purposely cleared 
away on its summit, and lunged round 
it so as to form a margin to Its levelled 
area (at A in the plan), which could 


scarcely have been done for any other 
object than that of witnessing the 
battle ; and the place for opposing the 
vast fleet of the Persians could not 
have been better chosen by the Greeks 
than below this point, ivhich is the 
narrowest port of the ba.y. It agrees 
with the account given in Plutarch’s 
Life of Tliemistocles, of the site of the 
battle, in the part “where tlio channel 
which separates the coast of Attica 
fvom the island of Salamis is the nar- 
rowest.” — [G. W.] 






View from flip “lit* of Xorxes’ Spat, >\liidi i-J marknl t*y the Sfuiies at its eili'o, tit the fovegroiiiul. 
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ceniing him ; and the man’s name was taken doAvn by his 
scribes,'' together with the names of his father and his city. 
Ai'iaramnes too, a Persian,® who was a friend of the lonians, 
and present at the time whereof I speak, had a share in 
bringing about the punishment of the Phoenicians.® 

91. When the rout of the barbarians began, and they sought 
to make their escape to Phalerum, the Eginetans, awaiting 
them in the channel,^ performed exploits worthy to be re- 
corded. Through the whole of the confused struggle the 
Athenians employed themselves in destroying such ships as 
either made resistance or fled to shore, while the Eginetans 
dealt with those which endeavoured to escape down the strait ; 
so that the Persian vessels were no sooner clear of the Athe- 
nians than forthwith they fell into the hands of the Eginetan 
squadron. 

92. It chanced here that there was a meeting between the 
ship of Themistocles, which was hasting in pursuit of the 
eneni}', and that of Polj'critus, son of Crius the Eginetan,* 
Avhich had just charged a Sidonian trireme. The Sidonian 
vessel was the same that captiu’cd the Eginetan guard-ship 
off Sciathus,® which had Pytheas, the son of Ischenous, on 
board — that Pytheas, I mean, who fell covered with wounds, 
and whom the Sidonians kept on board then- shij}, from 
admiration of his gallantry. This man afterwards returned 

' Supra, vii, 100. if ibia liad bpon the case, it is likely 

•He was probably one of the royal tliat wo shuiild have had some distinct 
house, since the royal names, of which . notice of it. Probably Herodotus only 
Arinramiies was one (supra, vii. 11), means that tho Eginetan contingent 
do not seem to have been assumed by already ineutioned (ch. 4()), which 
other Persians. seems to have been posted with the 

^ This is the ordinary translation of Spartans on tho oxtremo right (of. 
Gaisford’s conjectural reading, TTpoire- Uiod. Sic. xi. 18), took up a position 
A(ij8eTo. Mr. Blakesley (note ad loo.) across tho mouth of the channel as 
suggests that the true sense is, ^'shared soon as the rout began, and thus inter, 
the punishment ; ” but he adduces no copted tho flying shijjs of the Persian 
exaniplo of this nse of the word. ccntiu and right wing. 

10 Muller (jEginet. p. 124) suggests ^ Grius had been mentioned as one 
that while the battle proceeded within of the chief men in Egina (supra, vi. 
the strait, a fresh Eginetan squadron 73). 
arrived from Egina, and occupied the * Supra, vii. 181. 
channel at its eastern extremity ; but 
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in. safety to Egina ; for vhen the Sidonian vessel vith its 
■Persian erev fell into the hands of the Greeks, he was still, 
found on hoard. Polycritua no sooner saw the Athenian 
trireme than, knowing at once whose vessel it was, as he 
observed that it bore the ensign of the admiral, he shouted to 
Themistocles jeeringly, and asked him, in a tone of reproach, 
if the Eginetans did not show themselves rare friends to the 
Medes.® At the same time, ■while he thus reproached Themis- 
tocles, Polycritus bore straight do'^m on the Sidonian. Such 
of the barbarian vessels as escaped from the battle fled to 
Phalamm, and there sheltered themselves under the protec- 
tion of the land ai’my. 

93. The Greeks who gained the greatest glory of aU in the 
sea-fight of Salamis ■were the Eginetans,'* and after them the 
Athenians. The indi-^uduals of most distinction were Poly- 
critus the Eginetan, and two Athenians, Eumenes of Anagyrtis,® 
and Ameinias of Pallene;® the latter of whom had pressed 
Ai'temisia so hard. And assuredly, if he had known that the 
vessel carried Artemisia on board, he would never have given 
over the chase till he had either succeeded in taking her, or 
else been taken himself. Eor the Athenian captains had 
received special orders touching the queen ; and moreover, a 
reward of ten thousand drachmas’ had been proclaimed for 


® Polycritus undoubtedly spoke witli 
special reference to tlie charge of 
dibui brought against his father (supra, 
vi. 50). Possibly Tliemistocles had 
been among those -who iuduced the 
Atlicnians to retain his father in cos* 
tody, despite the solicitations of Leo- 
tycliides. The plea alleged on the 
occasion (vi. 85) savours of his clever- 
ness and unscrupulonsness. 

* Plutarch (de i&lalign. Herod, vol. 
ii. p. 871, D.) carps at this statement; 
but it is confirmed by Ephonis (Fr. 
112), HiodoiTis (xi. 27), and 
(Yar. H. xii. 10) . Diodorus ascribes it 
to the jealousy of the Spartans that 
Egina was pi’eferred above Athens. 
His account appears to be independent 


of that of our author. 

Pindar lias a fine allnsion to the 
glory gained by the Eginetans in the 
battle (Isthm. iv. l<8-50, ed. Dissen). 

® Anagyrus -was one of the maritime 
demes between the Pirsens and Sanmm 
(Strab. ix. p. 578). It seems to have 
lain near Cape Zoster, the modem 
Lumhardlia (Pausan. i. xxxi, § 1). 
The exact site has been determined to 
the neighbourhood of Vari by an in. 
scription which is given in Chandler 
(Travels, vol. ii, ch. xxxi. p. 166). 
Enmenes of Anagyrns is not elsewhere 
noticed. 

® Supra, ch. 84, note 

^ Ten thousand drachmas would be 
equal to 4061. of our money. 
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any one who should make her prisoner; since there was great 
indignation felt that a woman should appear in arms against 
Athens. However, as I said before, she escaped; and so did 
some others whose ships sm’vived the engagement ; and these 
were all now assembled at the port of Phalm’um. 

94. The Athenians say that Adeimantus, the Corinthian 
commander, at the moment when the two fleets joined battle, 
was seized with fear, and being beyond measm'e alarmed, 
spread his sails, and hasted to fly away ; on which the other 
Corinthians, seeing their leader’s ship in full flight, sailed off 
likewise. They had reached m their flight that part of the 
coast of Salamis where stands the temple of Minerva Sciras,® 
when they met a light bark, a very strange ai^parition : it was 
never discovered that any one had sent it to them ; and till it 
appeared they were altogether ignorant how the battle was 
going. That there was something beyond nature in the 
matter they judged fi'om this — ^that when the men in the bark 
drew near to their ships, they addressed them, saying— '‘Adei- 
mantus, while thou playest the traitor’s part, by withdrawing 
aU these ships, and flying awaj' from the fight, the Greeks 
whom thou hast deserted are defeating their foes as completely 
as they ever wished in their jprayers.” Adeimantus, however, 
woidd not believe what the men said ; whereupon they told 
him, “ he might take them with him as hostages, and put 
them to death if he did not find the Greeks winning.” Then 
Adeimantus put about, both he and those who were with him ; 
and they rejoined the fleet when the victory was ah-eady 
gained. Such is the tale rvliich the Athenians tell concerning 
them of Corinth ; these latter, however, do not allow its truth.® 

I cannot pretend to fix the site of was also a tcniplo of iMincrva Sciraa 
this temple, which is mentioned, I be- at X'halerum (Fausaii. i. i. § 4, xzzri. 
lieve, by uo other author. Kiepert § 3). The origin of the name was 
(Blatt X.) and Colonel Leake (Demi, p. to the Greeks themselves uncertain 
172) are at variance on the subject. (Schol. Aristoph. Eocl. 18 ; Harpoemt. 
That the Athenians worshipped Hi- ad voc. ^Kipov, Etyni. Hagii. ad voc< 
nerva under the name of Sciras is ^Ktpo<popitiv). 

well known. The Scii*a or Scirophoria, ^ There can be no doabfc that the 
from which the Attic month received talc was altogether false — one of those 
its name, were in her honour. There calumnies which, under feelings 
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On the conti’ary, they declare that they were among those who 
distinguished themselves most in the fight. And the rest of 
Greece bears witness in their favour.^ 

95. In the midst of the confusion Aidstides, the son of 
Lysimachus, the Athenian, of whom I lately spoke as a man 
of the greatest excellence, performed the following sendee. He 
took a number of the Athenian heavy-armed troops, who had 
previously been stationed along the shore of Salsimis, and, 
landing with them on the islet of Psyttaleia, slew all the 
Persians by whom it was occupied.® 


96. As soon as the sea-fight 


strongly excited, men circulate against 
their enemies. From the year n.c. 
433, when the Athenians took i>ai*t 
with the Corcyrmans against Corinth 
(Thucyd, i. 44-51) a deadly feud sprang 
up between them and the Corinthians. \ 
The Corinthian attack upon Potidma I 
(ib. 5G-G5) aggravated tlio breach. In i 
this, Aristeus, the i^on of AdebnaHtui^j 
took a proniinont part. Wo can well • 
undorstiind liuw, under .‘«iicb circum- j 
stances, new oaUimuics wore invented, ! 
or old ones rnkod up, blackening tlio j 
character of the countrymen and the \ 
father of Aristeus. j 

Plutarch’s witnesses (do JIalign. ' 
Herod, vol, il. p. ^70) are not uoedod 
to destroy the credit of tho story. 
Herodotus plainly disbelieved it. He 
recorded it probably more on account 
of its poetic character than from ill- 
will towards Corinth, which ho eUe- ! 
where shows no dispo.sitioii to treat 
with unfairness (sec v. 75 and 92, ix. 
105). Dio Chrysostom’s talc against 
Herodotus (Orat. xxxvii. p. <15G, C. ; 
supra, vol. i. p. 7G) is not worthy of a 
moment’s attention. 

^ Even tlie Athenians bore a silent ! 
testimony to tho biave conduct of tho | 
Corintliians on the occasion, by allow- 
ing the follo-wing inscription on those 
who fell to rcuiain at Solamis : — 

Q (bt'c, eivipov Tfor' ivaiofiev uctv KopivSavt 
^ ^Dl/ ui'ri^arur vT,<rof t'xei XaXa/iiV* 

EvOude <l>oiviatrut jeat Ileijo-ar feXuvrey, 

Kui Mr^dovyf lepcii' '£\X<ida pvafteOcu 

(I’lut. de Malign. Herod. 1. b. c.) 


was ended,® the Greeks ch-ew 


® Whatever the number of the Per- 
sian troops in Psyttaleia (supra, cb. 7G, 
note ”), their destruction appears to 
havo boon regarded as one of tlio chief 
calamities of the battle. JEscliylus 
represents Xerxes as tearing his gar- 
ments and shrieking aloud when ho 
behold the slaughter (Pers. 47J). Tlio 
slain, according to liim, consisted of 
men of the first rank, the best and 
bravest of the native Persians, the ])rln- 
cipal dependence of the Gi*eat King 
(oKgaTot ^vxf}y t* ApivTOtj xeu- 

y4v€iav ^/cTTpeTreiy, avr^ t* &vaKTi triffriv 
4y TTp^Tois ael. Pers. '117-4-19). This 
hariuoniscs with a tradition, which I 
do not think wo should be justified in 
rejecting wliolly, that among tlieni 
were three nephews of Xerxes, the 
sous of his sister SniulactS '"’ho wore 
taken prisoners, and brought to The- 
mistocles (Plut. Them. c. 13 ; Ai’istid, 
c. 9). WJicther these youths were 
sacrificed or not, is a further question, 
which one is glad to resolve in tho 
negative, on the ground mentioned by 
ilr. Gruto (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. 
p. 177, note), iBschylus agrees with 
Herodotus in placing tho attack on 
the Persians in l^syttalcia tow’ards the 
close of the action. He represents it, 
howover, as made by the actual crews 
of the ships engaged, who armed tlicni- 
selves for the purpose (Pers. d-GO-dGS)! 

^ The description of tho battle of 
Salamis in .^schylus (Pers. 359-438), 
as the account of an eye-witness and 
combatant, must always hold a pri- 
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together to Salamis all the wrecks that were to be found in 
that quarter, and prepared themselves for another engage- 


morj place among the records of the 
time. It does not appear to have been 
knoTm to Herodotus, yet it confirms 
his account in all the principal fca. 
tures ; for instance in the following: — 
1. The message sent to Xerxes, in> 
forming him that the Greeks were 
about to disperse. 2. Hia night- 
movement to enclose thorn. 3. The 
bold advance of the Greeks to meet 
their foes. 4. The commencement of 
the engagement by a charge on the 
part of a single Greek ship. 5. The 
crush and confusion, among the Per- 
sians. 6 . The arrangement of tJieir 
fieet in more than a single line (JEs- 
chylus says, “in three lines’*). 7. 
The great loss of Persians of high 
rank. And, 8 . The prolonged resist- 
ance and final disorderly flight of the 
Persians. ,iEsohylus goes into no 
detail with regal’d to names or nations, 
o.xcopt that ho gives a list of the 
grandooa who fell upon the Persian 
side, which turns out on examination 
to bo worthless. He adds little to the 
information which Herodotus supplies 
— only, I think, these facts : — 1. That 
the Persian fleet was drawn up in three 
lines (1. 372). 2. That on both sides 
the fleets advanced with loud cries 
and shonis. 3. That the Greek right 
wing advanced first (1. 405). And, i. 
That tbo Greeks executed against the 
Persians the manoeuvre of the TrepfirAooT 
(1. 423-424). 

Those remarks wore witten before 
the publication of Mr. Hlakeslcy’a edi- 
tion of Heixidotus. A careful con- 
sidemtiou of his Hxenrans on Book 
\'iii. (vol. ii. pp. 400-419) has failed to 
convince me that there is any essen- 
tial opposition between the accounts 
of ..Sschylus and Herodotus. Mr. 
Blakesley thinks that the description 
of the battle in ^achylus is quite 
incompatible *’ with the nri'angement 
of the Persian fieet in line along the 
Attic coast, and that it implies, on 
the contrary, that the fleet (or the 
part of It first engaged) was drawn up 


across the channel which separates 
Salamis from the mainland. His 
reasons seem to be chiefly the follow- 
ing : — 1 , If the position hod been such 
as Herodotus describes, the Persians 
could not have been attacked unex> 
pectedly; 2. The right wing of the 
Greeks could not have been first seen 
leading the onset; 3. The Persian 
fleet would not have presented the 
appearance of a stream of ships (^ev/Aa, 
1. 414) ; 4. They would not have run 
foul of one another; 5. They could 
not have been snrroanded by the 
Greeks; and G. They would not, when 
defeated, have escaped into the open 
sea {vikaylav a\a, 1. 429). In reply 
to these objections, let it be remarked, 
1 . uEscbylns docs not speak of any 
surprise further than this, that when 
the Persians expected no resistance, 
they found tbo Greeks sailing out to 
meet them ; 2. The right wing of the 
Gmeks is not said to have been first 
seen; on the contmry, tliey were all 
seen at once {dows $1 iravr^s 
i K eis iBeiy, 1. 400), but the 
right wing led (t 6 .... riyetrof 

401, 402) ; 3. The term pet/pa is ap- 
plied by .^schylus and the other tra- 
gedians to any gi'eat host, in the sense 
of “flood” rather than of “stream” 
(cf. -^sch. Pel’s. 90; Soph. Ant. 129 ; 
Eiirip. Iph. T. 1137) ; 4, Herodotus 
cloudy explains the cause of tlie con- 
fusion in cU. 89 — it arose from the 
pi’csBure towards the front of the 
second and third lines ; 5. The Persian 
fleet is not sumuiid-ed in the descrip- 
tion of iEschylns ; but after the rout 
has begun, the itepiTrAoo; is practised 
upon various knots of vessels (note the 
imperfect tense, ^dcivov); and 6 . While 
it may be granted that the bulk of the 
Persian fleet made at once for the 
Attic shore, a part may well have fled 
into the open sea — ^in ^lauic, or as the 
readiest course, or because the const 
(wliere it could be used) was ocen- 
in'ed (see Herod, oh. 91). The pursuit 
of these would continue, when the 
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ment, supposing that the King would renew the fight with the 
vessels which still remained to him.* Many of the wrecks had 
been carried away by a westerly wind to the coast of Attica, 
where they were thrown upon the strip of shore called Cohas.® 
Thus not only were the prophecies of Bacis and Musaeus ® 
concerning this battle fulfilled completely, but hkewise, by 
the place to which the m-ecks were drifted, the prediction of 
Lysistratus, an Athenian soothsayer, uttered many years 
before these events, and quite forgotten at the time by aU the 
Greeks, was fully accomplished. The words were — 

Then shall the sight of the oars fill Colian dames with amazement.’* 

Now this must have happened as soon as the King was de- 
parted.’ 

97. Xerxes, when he saw the extent of his loss, began to be 
afraid lest the Greeks might be counselled by the lonians, or 
without their advice might determine, to sail straight to the 
Hellespont and break down the bridges there ; in which case he 
would be blocked up in Europe, and run great risk of perish- 
ing. He therefore made up his mind to fly ; but as he wished 
to hide his pm’pose alike from the Greeks and from his ovm 

others were safe ashore ; and hence | more than two miles from Phalornm j 
.iEschrlus winds np his account with | and this is confirmed by .Stephen (ad 
their dcstrnotion. Mr. Blakesley’s fur- | voc.), and to a certain extent by Aris- 
ther cbjcction, that the wrecks would tophanos (Lysist. 2), who indicates 
hot have been thrown so far down the that it was in the neighbourhood of 
coast as Cape Colins, if the battle had Athens. There can be little doubt 
taken place in the strait (p. 411), de- that it is the modern Cape of 

pends for its force on his assumption where the remains of a temple, pro- 
that the ordinary hand .and sea breezes bably that of Venus Colias, have been 
alone blew on the day of the battle; discovered. Colonel Leake remarks, 
but Herodotus speaks of a w'estcriy that “ this is precisely the part of the 
breeze (cIi. 06) having Bjirung up, coast upon which vessels would be 
which seems to have been a casual thrown by such a wind as appears 
wind, and not the ordinary sea-breeze. from Herodotus and Plutarch to have 

* Aoemding to Diodorus, the Greeks blown on the day of Salamis ” (Demi 
had 40 ships destroyed, the Persians of Attica, pp. 51, 52). 

200. 1 lie Persians had also several 5 Concerning these poets, see above, 

ships captured (xi. 19). vii. 6, note *, and viii. 20, note L 

Sti’fibo seems to have mistaken the ^ When the inhabitants of Attica re- 

061ia.s, which ho places (ix, p. turned on the departure of Xerxes, the 
u78) near Anaphlystns, i,e. not far Colian women would find their shore 
from Sunium. Pausanias tells ns (i» covered with the oars and wrecks. 

1 . § 4) that it was a promontory little 
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people, lie set to work to carry a moiuid across the channel to 
Salamis,® and at the same time began fastening a number of 
Phcsnician merchant ships together, to serve at once for a 
bridge and a wall. He likewise made many warlike prepara- 
tions, as if he were about to engage the Greeks once more at 
sea. Now, when these things were seen, all grew fully per- 
suaded that the King was bent on remaining, and intended 
to push the war in good earnest. Mardonius, however, was in 
no respect deceived; for long acquaintance enabled him to 
read aU the King’s thoughts. Meanwhile, Xerxes, though 
engaged in this way, sent off a messenger to carry intelhgence 
of his misfortune to Persia.® 

98. Nothing mortal travels so fast as those Persian messen- 
gers. The euth'e plan is a Persian invention ; and this is the 
method of it. Along the whole line of road there are men 
.(they say) stationed with horses, in number equal to the 
number of days which the join-nej^ takes, allowing a man 
and horse to each day; and these men will not be hindered 
from accomplishing at their begt speed the distance which 
they have to go, either by snow, or rain, or heat, or by the 
darkness of night. The first rider delivers his despatch to 
the second, and the second jjasses it to the third ; and so it is 
borne from hand to hand along the whole line, like the light 
ill the torch-race, which the Greeks celebrate to Vulcan.“ 


® In this way Alexander afterwards 
Bucoccdccl ill reducing Tyro, though 
til© Tyrians were masters of the sea 
(Arrian, ii. 18). island Tyre, 

however, lay within half a mile of the ' 
mainland (Scylax, Poripl. jj. 101 ; 1^. ; 
Curt. iv. 8) ; wJiile Salamis is nearly 
a mile from the shore. Also, the 
channel in the former case was at 
most three fathoms in depth, while at 
Salamis the dej^th of the strait reaches 
four fathoms at tho point whore it is 
shallowest. (See the Chart, supra, p. 
327.) 

Ccesias (Pers. Exc. § 26) and Strabo 
(is. p. 573) represent tho mound as 
/begun before the battle. 


® According to Herodotus, this was 
the i^econd special messenger de- 
s]>atchcd (supra, ch. 51). yEschylus 
makes him the first, or nt least tho 
fii’st to arrive (cf. Persm, IJ-, 15, xotfre 
Tis oure tis ttmevs &(rrv 

Ilepa'iKby afpiKyeTrai), 

Tho toreh-race was not peculiar 
to Yulcan. Herodotus has already in- 
formed us that it formed at Athens a 
I)art of the worship of Pan (vi. 105). 
From other sources wo learn that it 
was celebrated to Minerva, to Promc- 
tlicus (Schol. ad Arist. Han. 133 ; 
Uarpoorat. ad voc. Xafiirds), and in 
later times to Hendis (Plat. Rep. p. 
328 A.). 


[The 
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The Persians give the riding post in this manner, the name of 
“ Angamm.” ^ 

99. At Susa, on the arrival of the first message, which said 
that Xerxes was master of Athens, such was the delight of 
the Persians who had remained behind, that they forthwith 
strewed aU the streets with myrtle boughs,® and burnt incense, 
and fell to feasting and merriment. In like manner, when 
the second message reached them, so sore was their dismay, 
that they all with one accord rent their garments, and cried 
aloud, and wept and wailed without stint. They laid the 
blame of the disaster on ilardonius; and their grief on the 
occasion was less on account of the damage done to their 
ships, than owing to the alarm which they felt about the 
safety of the King. Hence their trouble did not cease till 
Xerxes himself, by his .arrival, j)ut an end to their fears.® 


The nature of the contest has heen 
full/ considorcfl by Dr. Liddell, in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, ar- 
ticle Aajitira87}(^op(a, to which the reader 
is referred. • 

^ The explanation of this term is 
rendered peculiarly difficult by the 
eridcTicG we po.’sseas of the arbitrary 
application of names to the Eastern 
Post-office, and by our consequent nn- 
certainty as to the direction in which 
we are to seai'ch for an etymology. 
Under the Caliplis the postal service 
of the Empire was designated by the 
name oi' BerCd, a title ■which was long 
the despair of Arab etymologers, but 
which we now Icnow to have been 
derived from the accident of dock, 
tailed mnles (Persian hurt'deh, *‘cator 
docked ”) being employed to oaiTy the 
expresses; and it is thus quite pos- 
sible that may represent some 

kindred epithet (such as ** painted,” 
for instance, from anoariden., “ to 
paint,” or •' registered” from tmgdrehf 
“an account book”) applied to post- 
horses or camels in the earlier period. 
My own idea is, however, that &yyapov 
is a corruption of harhdreh 

or, acconling to the vulgar pronuncia- 
tion, hakkdreh, which literally signifies 


“a man fit for every sort of work,” 
but which is specifically applied to 
express messengers, whether travel- 
ling on foot, on horseback, or on 
dromedaries. It is probable that in 
the time of llerodotns swift cornels 
■were employed in the postal service 
of the Persian Empire, as in the in- 
stance mentioned by Strabo (p. 72‘IL 
whore the news of the death of Philo- 
tas, and orders for tho execution of 
Lis father Parmenio, wore thus con- 
veyed from the vicinity of Herat to 
Ecbatana or Hamadnn, a distaune of 
850 miles, in 11 days; and it is inte- 
resting, therefore, to observe that the 
dromedaries used for such purposes 
are still known by no other name than 
karhdreh throughout both India and 
Persia, — [H. C. K.] 

“ Supra, vii. SA. 

^ The representation of Herodotus is 
more Orientalf and therefore probably 
more truthful, than that of .^schylns. 
The latter exhibits but little acquaint, 
ance ■with Oriental feelings or cus- 
toms. Instead of representing the 
safety of the King as the first thought 
of the Persians, his messenger is on 
the stage for half a scene before the 
point is touched. It is theu certainly 
put forward with some prominencyi 
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100. And now Mardonius, perceiving that Xerxes took the 
defeat of his fleet greatly to heart, and suspecting that he had 
made up his mind to leave Athens and fly away, began to 
think of the likelihood of his being visited with punishment 
for having persuaded the King to undertake the war. He 
therefore considered that it would he the best thing for him 
to adventure further, and either become the conqueror of 
Greece — which was .the result he rather expected — or else die 
gloriously after asj)iring to a noble achievement. So with 
these thoughts in his mind, he said one day to the King — 

“ Do not grieve, master, or take so greatly to heart thy late 
loss. Our hopes hang not altogether on the fate of a few- 
planks, but on our brave steeds and horsemen. These fellows, 
whom thou imaginest to have quite conquered us, will not 
venture — no, not one of them — to come ashore and contend 
with our land army ; nor will the Greeks who are upon the 
mainland fight our troops ; such as did so, have received their 
punishment. If thou so plcasest, we may at once attack the 
Peloponnese ; if thou wouldst rather wait a while, that too 
is in our power. Only be not disheartened. For it is not 
possible that the Greeks can avoid being brought to account, 
alike for this and for their former injm-ies ; nor can they any- 
how escape being thy slaves. Thou shouldst therefore do as 
I have said. If, however, thy mind is made up, and thou art 
resolved to retreat and lead away thy army, listen to the 
counsel which, in that case, I have to offer. Make not the 
Persians, 0 King! a laughing-stock to the Greeks. If thy 
affairs have succeeded iU, it has not been by their fault ; thou 
canst not sa,y that thy Persians have ever shown themselves 
cowards. What matters it if Phoenicians and Egyptians, 
Cj’prians and Cilicians, have misbehaved ? — their misconduct 
touches not us. Since then thy Persians are without fault, 


but it is not dwelt upon. And tbo 
grief and wailing continue unabated, 
not only till Xerxes makes his np. 
pearance, but to the end of the play. 

VOL. IV. 


The poet’s motiTC is obvious. It 
would not hare pleased the Greeks to 
imagine that the Forsians cared but 
little for their losses. 


Z 
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XERXES CONSULTS WITH ARTEMISIA. 


Book Till. 


be advised by me. Depart borne, if thou art so minded, and 
take with thee the bulk of thy army ; but first let me choose 
out 300,000 troops, and let it be my task to bring Greece 
beneath thy sway.” 

101. Xerxes, when he heard these words, felt a sense of joy 
and delight, like a man who is relieved from care. Answering 
Mardonius, therefore, “that he would consider his counsel, 
and let him know which course he might prefer,” Xerxes pro- 
ceeded to consult with the chief men among the Persians; 
and because Artemisia on the former occasion had shown 
herself the only person who knew what was best to be done, 
he was pleased to summon her to advise him now. As soon 
as she arrived, he put forth aU the rest, both councillors and 
body-guards, and said to her : — 

“ Mardonius wishes me to stay and attack the Peloponnese. 
My Persians, he says, and my other land forces, are not to 
blame for the disasters which have befallen our arms ; and of 
this he declares they would very gladly give me the proof. He 
therefore exhorts me, either to stay and act as I have said, or 
to let him choose out 300,000 of my troops — wherewith he 
undertakes to reduce Greece beneath my sway — ^while I my- 
self retire with the rest of my forces, and withdraw into my 
own country. Do thou, therefore, as thou didst counsel me so 
wisely to decline the sea-fight, now alsp advise me in this 
matter, and say, which course of the twain I ought to take for 
my own gpod.” 

102. Thus did the King ask Artemisia’s counsel ; and the 
following are the words wherewith she answered him : — 

“ ’Tis a hard thing, 0 King ! to give the best possible advice 
to one who asks our counsel. Nevertheless, as thy affairs now 
stand, it seemeth to me that thou wilt do right to return home. 
As for Mardonius, if he prefers to remain, and undertakes to do 
as he has said, leave him behind by all means, with the troops 
which he desires. If his design succeeds, and he subdues the 
Greeks, as he promises, thine is the conquest, master ; for thy 
slaves will have accomplished it. If, on the other hand, affairs 
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run counter to hig -wishes, -we can suffer no great loss, so long 
as thou art safe, and thy house is in no danger. The Greeks, 
too, -while thou livest, and thy house- flourishes, must he 
prepared to fight full many a battle for their freedom; 
whereas if Mardonius fall, it matters nothing — ^they will have 
gained but a poor triumph — a -victory over one of thy slaves ! 
Remember also, thou goest home having gained the purpose of 
thy expedition ; ^ for thou hast biu-nt Athens ! ” 

103. The ad-vice of Artemisia pleased Xerxes well ; for she 
had exactly uttered his own thoughts. I, for my part, do not 
believe that he would have remained, had aU his counsellors, 
both men and women, united to urge his stay, so great was the 
alarm that he felt. As it was, he gave praise to Aidemisia, 
and enti'usted certain of his children to her care, ordering her 
to convey them to Ephesus ; for he had been accompanied on 
the expedition by some of his natural sons. 

104. He likewise sent away at this time one of the principal 
of his eunuchs,® a man named Hermotimus, a Pedasian, who 
was bidden to take charge of these sons. Now the Fedasians 
inhabit the region above Hahcarnassus ;® and it is related 
of them, that in their country the following circumstance 
happens ; When a mischance is about to befall any of their 
neighbours within a certain time, the priestess of Minerva in 
their city grows a long beard. This has already taken place 
on two occasions. 


* Vide snpra., ch. 68, § 1. 

^ Wo have here the first instanco ia 
authentic Persian history of the in> 
fluenco of the eunuchs, which after- 
wards hccamo so great an evil. 
Ctesias indeed represents nlmost every 
Persian king as uTidcr the influence of 
one or more eunuchs. Fesitacas and 
Bagapates have great weight with 
Cyrus (Pera. Exo. § 5 and § 9), Ixa- 
bates and Aspadates with Cambysos 
(ibid.) ; Labyzus rules the pseudo- 
Smerdis (§ 11), Natacas, Xerxes 
(§ 20), &c. But the influence of the 
seraglio seems really to have fiist de- 


veloped itself in the reign, of this last 
king. 

For the situation of Pedasus, vide 
supra, i. 176, note It is curious that 
Herndutus should have given the story 
of tho beard in two places ; but I see 
no snflicient grounds for questioning 
the genuineness of cither passage. 
** Aliquando bonus dormitat.* ** The 
discrepancy as to the number of times 
that the phenomenon had occurred — 
twice, as here, or thrice, as related 
before (1. s. c.) — is more like the in- 
accuracy of au original writer than 
tho error of a forger or a copyist. 
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STOET OE HERStOTIMlTS. 


Book VIII. 


105. The Hermotiniiis of whom I spoie above was, as I 
said, a Pedasian ; and he, of all men whom we know, took the 
most cruel vengeance on the person who had done him an 
injury. He had been made a prisoner of war, and when his 
captors sold him, he was bought by a certain Panionius, a 
native of Chios, who made his living by a most nefarious 
traf&c. "Whenever he could get any boys of unusual beauty, 
he made them eunuchs, and, carrying them to Sardis or 
Ephesus, sold them for large sums of money. For the bar- 
barians value eunuchs more than others, since they regard 
them as more trustworthy. Many were the slaves that 
Panionius, who made his Mving by the practice, had thus 
treated ; and among them was this Hermotimus of whom 
I have here made mention. However, he was not without his 
sliai’e of good fortune ; for after a while he was sent from 
Sardis, together with other gifts, as a present to the King. 
Nor was it long before he came to be esteemed by Xerxes more 
highly than all his eunuchs. 

106. When the King was on his way to Athens with the 
Persian army, and abode for a time at Sardis, Hermotimus 
happened to make a journey upon business into Mysia ; and 
there, in a district which is called Atarneus, but belongs to 
Chios, he chanced to fall in with Panionius. Piecoguising 
him at once, he entered into a long and friendly talk with him, 
wherein he counted up the numerous blessings he enjoyed 
through his means, and promised him all manner of favours 
in return, if he would bring his household to Sardis and live 
there. Panionius was overjoyed, and, accepting the offer 
made him, came presently, and brought with him his wife and 
chilcben. Then Hermotimus, when he had got Panionius and 
all his family into his power, addressed him in these words : — 

“ Thou man, who gettest a living by viler deeds than any 
one else in the whole world, what wrong to thee or thine had 
I or any of mine done, that thou shouldst have made me the 


' Vide Bupra, i. 160 ; vi. 28, 29. 
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nothing that I now am ? Ah ! surely thou thoughtest that the 
gods took no note of thy crimes. But they in their justice 
have delivered thee, the doer of unrighteousness, into my 
hands ; and now thou canst not complain of the vengeance 
which I am resolved to take on thee.” 

After these reproaches, Hermotimus commanded the four 
sons of Panionius to be brought, and forced the father to make 
them eunuchs with his oum hand. Unable to resist, he did as 
Hermotimus required ; and then his sons were made to treat 
him in the self-same way. So in this way there came to 
Panionius requital at the hands of Hermotimus. 

107. Xerxes, after charging Artemisia to convey his sons 
safe to Eiihesus,® sent for Mai-donius, and bade him choose 
from all hie army such men as he wished, and see that he 
made his achievements answer to his promises. During this 
day he did no more ; hut no sooner was night come, than he 
issued his orders, and at once the captains of the ships left 
Phaleram, and bore away for the Hellespont, each making all 
the speed he could, and hasting to guard the bridges against 
the King’s return. On their way, as they sailed by Zoster, 
where certain narrow points of land project into the sea,® they 
took the cliffs for vessels, and fled far away in alarm. Dis- 
covering their mistake, however, after a time, they joined 
company once more, and proceeded upon their voyage. 

108. Next day the G-reeks, seeing the land force of the bar- 
barians encamped in the same place, thought that their ships 
must stiU he Ijdng at Phaleram; and, expecting another 
attack from that quarter, made preparations to defend them- 
selves. Soon however neAvs came that the ships were all 
departed and gone away ; whereupon it Avas instantly resolved 
to make sail in pursuit. They went as far as Andi’os ; ^ but. 


® Supra, ch. 103. 

® Gape Zdater is undoubtedly tbe 
modem Cape Lumhardha, It bas the 
island Phaura (now Fleva) in its front 
(of. Strab. ix. p. 578). The promontory 
iB a peninsula, terminating in threo 


capes (Leake's Demi, p. 55) ; but it 
is not very likely that they could have 
been mistaken by the Pci'sians for 
ships. 

^ The Persian fleet not being in 
sight off the Dubccau coast when the 
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seeing nothing of the Persian fleet, they stopped at that place, 
and held a council of war. At this council Themistocles 
advised that the Greeks should follow on through the islands, 
still pressing the pursuit, and making all haste to the Helles- 
pont, there to break domi the bridges. Eurybiades, however, 
delivered a contrary opinion. “If,” he said, “the Greeks 
should break down the bridges, it would be the worst thing 
that could possibly happen for Greece. The Persian, supposing 
that his retreat were cut off, and he compelled to remain 
in Em-ope, would be sure never to give them any peace. 
Inaction on his part would ruin all his affairs, and leave him 
no chance of ever getting back to Asia — nay, would even cause 
his army to perish by famine : whereas, if he bestiired him- 
self, and acted vigorously, it was Hkely that the whole of 
Em'ope would in coiu'se of time become subject to him ; since, 
by degrees, the various towns and tribes would either fall 
before his arms, or else agree to terms of submission ; and in 
this way, his troops would find food sufficient for them, since 
each year the Greek harvest would be theirs. As it was, the 
Persian, because he had lost the sea-fight, intended evidently 
to remain no longer in Em-ope. The Greeks ought to let him 
depart ; and when he was gone horn among them, and had 
returned into his own coimtry, then would be the time for 
them to contend with him for the possession of that.” 

The other captains of the Peloponnesians declared them- 
selves of the same mind. 

109. Whereupon Themistocles, finding that the majority 
was against him, and that he could not persuade them to push 
on to the Hellespont, changed round,® and addressing himself 
to the Athenians, who of all the allies were the most nettled 
at the enemy’s escape, and who eagerly deshed, if the other 


Greeks hncl passed Andros, and could 
have a full view to the north, they 
■would know that pursuit was rain* 
This may account for their going so 
far and no foi’ther. 


I " Flntarch (Them. o. 16 ) attributes 
j Themistocles* change of mind to a con- 
1 ference which he held with Aristides ; 
, but there is no reason to doubt the 
i narmtive of Herodotus. 
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Greeks 170111(1 not stir, to sail on by themselves to the Helles- 
pont and break the bridges, spake as follows : — 

“I have often myself witnessed occasions, and I have heard 
of many more from others, where men who had been con- 
quered by an enemy, having been driven quite to desperation, 
have renewed the fight, and retrieved their former disasters. 
We have now had the great good luck to save both om’selves 
and all Greece by the rejiulse of this vast cloud of men ; let us 
then be content and not jiress them too hard, now that they 
have begun to fly. Be sure we have not done this by our owm 
might. It is the work of gods and heroes, who were jealous® 
that one man should be king at once of Europe and of Asia — 
more especially a man like this, nnholy and presnmptuous — 
a man who esteems alike things sacred and things profane ; 
who has cast down and burnt the very images of the gods 
themselves ; * who even caused the sea to be scom-ged with 
rods and commanded fetters to be thrown into it.® At present 
all is weU with us — let us then abide in Greece, and look to 
oiu'selves and to om' famihes. The Bai'barian is clean gone — 
we have chiven him off — let each now repafr his ovti house, 
and sow his land dihgently. In the spring we will take ship 
and sail to the Hellespont and to Ionia ! ” 

8 Supra, Yii, 10, § 5, Delos exhibited by Datis,” as couolu- 

^.^schylas describes the conduct sivc on the subject. Bub Dutis was a 
of the Persians towards the Greek Mede, not a Persian, and would there- 
temples and altars in terms even fore, of course, bo free from the spirit j 
stronger than these : — ou 6tS>v and the sacrifices at the Hellespont 

]i5o0vTO (rv\fv, ouSc •jrifnrpdvai recSs* may easily have been misunderstood 
jSwjUol 5’ A‘£<ttoi, iaifi6vo)v iHpifiara by the Greeks (sec note ^ on Book yii. 

i^av4aTpa‘irTai fidBpwv ch. <1-3}. Prom tho Persian Inscrip- 
(Pers. 805-808) j and Cicero relates tious there is every reason to believe 
(De Leg. ii. 10, ad fin.) that an ioouo- that the Court Beligion was still pure 
clastic spirit was at work, tho ground in the reign of Xci’xes. 
of the destruction being that the Many remains of the temples burnt 
Greeks shot up their gods within at this time continued to the days of 
walls, whei^as the whole world is the Fausauias (i. i. § 4 ; x. xxziv. § 2 ), 
tme temple of the Supreme. Hr. who believed the Greeks to have 
Blakesley (note ad loc. and Exem'sus , passed a decree against restoring 
to Book iii. vol. i. p« 435) denies tluit them. (Cf. Lycnrg. c. Leocrab. 61, 
the Persian religion can at this time p. 158.) But there can be no doubt 
have been iconoclastic, and instances that great numbers were restored (see 
« the Magian hero-worship at Ilium, Leake’s Athens, p. 12). 
and the scrupulous reverence for * Supra, vii. 35. 
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All this Themistooles said in the hope of establishing a 
claim upon the liiug ; for he wanted to have a safe retreat in 
case any mischance should befall him at Athens® — which 
indeed came to pass afterwards.^ 

110. At present, hoAvever, he dissembled; and the Athenians 
were persuaded by his words. Eor they were ready now to do 
whatever he advised ; since they had always esteemed him a 
wise man, and he had lately ijroved himself most truly wise 
aud well-judging. Accordingly, they came in to his views ; 
whereupon he lost no time in sending messengers, on board 
a light bark, to the King, choosing for this purpose men whom 
he could trust to keep his instructions secret, even although 
they should be put to every kind of torture. Among them 
was the house-slave Sicinnus, the same whom he had made 
use of previously.® When the men reached Attica, all the 
others stayed with the boat ; but Sicinnus went up to the 
King, and spake to him as follows : — 

“ I am sent to thee by Themistocles, the son of Neocles, who 
is the leader of the Athenians, and the wisest and bravest 
man of all the allies, to bear thee this message : ‘Themistocles 
the Athenian, anxious to render thee a service, has restrained 
the Greeks, who were impatient to pursue thy ships, and to 
break up the bridges at the Hellespont. Now, therefore, 
retm'n home at thy leisure.’ ” 

The messengers, when they had performed their errand, 
sailed back to the fleet. 


® According to Thuevdidea (i. 137), 
Themistocles did actually claim credit 
■wdth the Persians for preventing the 
destruction of tho bridge ; but it is 
difficult to imagine him looking for- 
ward at this time to such a contin- 
gency as exile. Still, as Mr. Groto 
observes, “ long-sighted cunning'* was 
one of tho loading traits of his charac- 
ter; and ''a clever man, tainted with 
such constant guilt, might naturally 
calculate on being one day detected 
and ]muislicd ’* (Hist, of Greece, voL v. 
pp. 188, 189). 


^ Cf. Thucyd. 1. s. c., where the cir- 
cumstances by which Themistocles bo- 
came involved in the fall of Pausanias 
are fully given. See also Plutarch, 
Them. c. 23-28. 

® Supra, ch. 75. Plutarch (Them, 
c. 16) makes a certain Ainaces, one of 
the royal eunuchs who had been taken 
prisoner in the recent battle, the chief 
messenger on this occasion. In this 
he is followed by Polyronus (Strat. i. 
XXX. § 3). But Diodorus (xi. 19) and 
Justin (ii. 13) confirm Herodotus. 
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111. And the Greeks, haraig resolved that they -would 
neither proceed further in pursuit of the barbarians, nor push 
forward to the Hellespont and destroy the passage, laid siege 
to Andros, intending to take the town by storm.® For The- 
mistocles had reqiiii-ed the Andiians to pay down a sum of 
money; and they had refused, being the first of all the 
islanders who did so. To his declaration, “ that the money 
must needs be paid, as the Athenians had brought with them 
two mighty gods — Persuasion and Necessity,” they made 
reply, that “ Athens might well be a gi-eat and glorious city, 
since she was blest with such excellent gods ; but t/ie^ were 
wretchedly poor, stinted for land, and cursed with two unpro- 
fitable gods, -w'ho always dwelt -ndth them and would never 
quit their island — to wit, Poverty and Helplessness.^ These 
were the gods of the Andrians, and therefore they would not 
pay the money. For the power of Athens could not possibly 
be stronger than their inability.” This reply, coupled with 
the refusal to pay the sum requn-ed, caused their city to be 
besieged by the Greeks, 

112. Meanwhile Themistocles, who never ceased his piu’suit 
of gain,® sent threatening messages to the other islanders with 


® The Cyclades, ■with few exceptions, 
contained each a single town, bearing 
the same name as the island (cf. 
Scylax, Peripl. pp. 48-50 j Ptolem. 
Gcogr. iii. 15). The town of Andros 
is proved, by inscriiitions and ruins, 
to have lain on tho lower coast, a few 
miles west of tho modern village of 
Ama (Tournefort, vol. i. p. 268; Koss, 
vol. ii. p. 16). It successfully resisted 
Alcibiadcs in u.c. 407 (Xen. Hell. i. 
iv. § 23; Diod. Sic. xiii. 69), but was 
taken by Attains in n.c. 200 {Liv, 
zxxix. 45). 

^ Povei’ty and Helplessness had 
before this time been coupled together, 
haying been termed sisters by the poet 
Alcasus. See the fragment in Stobaous 
(iii, p. 258, Gaisf.) — 

upyaXtov newm, KaKoi* atrxeroVf 
iifikyav da/ivntrt 

Xaov, 

Fansapias speaks of an actual temple 


to Bi« and ’AyayKT] at Corinth (ll. iv. 

§ V). 

= Cf. supra, oh. i. Charges of this 
kind were bronght against Themis- 
tocles even in his life-time. The poet 
Tiinooreon loaded him with reproaches 
for his avarice (ap. Pint. Them. o. 21). 
A more unsuspicious testimony, per- 
haps, is furnished by the undoubted 
fact of his enormous wealth at the 
period of his exilo, which was wit- 
ne.ssed to both by Theopompus (Fr. 
90) atid Theophrastus (ib.). Though 
his original patrimony did not exceed 
three talents, his con/isented property, 
after his friends had secreted and con- 
veyed into Asia a large portion of it, 
amounted, according to the latter 
writer, to eighty (19,5001.). according 
to the former to a hundred talents 
(2f,3751.). Compare also Gritias (ap. 
iEl. Var. H. x. 17). 
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demands for different sums, employing the same messengers 
and the same 'words as he had used towards the Andrians. 
“ If,” he said, “ they did not send him the amount requii’ed, 
he would bring the Greek fleet upon them, and besiege them 
till he took their cities.” By these means he collected large 
sums from the Carystians ® and the Parians, who, when they 
heard that Andros was aheady besieged, and that Themis- 
tocles was the best esteemed of all the captains, sent the 
money through fear. Whether any of the other islanders did 
the like, I cannot say for cei-tain ; but I think some did besides 
those I have mentioned. However, the Carystians, though 
they complied, were not spared any the more ; but Themis- 
toeles was softened by the Parians’ gift, and therefore they 
received no visit from the army. In this way it was that 
Themistoeles, dming his stay at Andi-os, obtained money from 
the islanders, unbeknown to the other captains. 

113. King Xerxes and his army waited but a few days after 
the sea-fight, and then -withdrew into Boeotia by the road 
which they had followed on them advance.'^ It was the wish 
of Mardonius to escort the Iving a 23art of the way; and as the 
time of 3 ’ear was no longer suitable for carrying on war, he 
thought it best to whiter in Thessaly, and wait for the spring 
before he attempted the Pclojionnese. After the army was 
come into Thessaly, Mardonius made choice of the troojis that 
were to stay with him ; and, first of all, he took the whole 
body called the “ Immortals,” ® except only them leader, 
Hydarnes, who refused to quit the jierson of the King. Next, 
he chose the Persians who wore breastplates,® and the 


® Supra, vi. 99, note ^ 

* Probably’- the pass of Phyle ; for 
though Thespiae and Platiuawero burnt 
on the advance (supra, ch. 50), which 
might aeem to bring the Persians into 
Attica by Eleutherse and CEnoe, yet 
the main army, one may be sure, 
marched straight from Orohomenus to 
Thebes, and from Thebes to Athens. 

® Supra, vii. S3, 211, 215. 

® This is not quite clear ; since the 


great body of the Persian infantry was 
said (vii. 61) to have worn coata of 
scale armour, while the breastplate 
was not assigned to any. If 
the coat of scale armour is here called 
end the great body of the in- 
fantry is meant, from whom are they 
distinguished ? Prom the special at- 
tendants upon the king’s person (ch. 
dO) ? But these would not be less 
well armed than the mass. I incline 
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thousand picked horse ; ’ likewise the Medes, the Sacans, the 
Bactrians, and the Indians, foot and horse equally. These 
nations he took enthe : from the rest of the allies he culled 
a few men, taking either such as were remarkable for then: 
appearance, or else such as had performed, to his knowledge, 
some valiant deed. The Persians furnished him with the 
greatest number of troops, men who were adorned with chains 
and armlets.® Next to them were the Medes, who in number 
equalled the Persians, but in valour feU short of them. The 
whole army, reckoning the horsemen uith the rest, amounted 
to 300,000 men. 

114. At the time when Mardonius was making choice of his 
troops, and Xerxes still continued in Thessaly, the Lacedaemo- 
nians received a message from the Delphic oracle, bidding 
them seek satisfaction at the hands of Xerxes for the death of 
Leonidas, and take whatever he chose to give them. So the 
Spartans sent a herald with all speed into Thessaly, who 
arrived while the entire Persian army was still there. This 
man, being brought before the King, spake as follows : — 

“ King of the Medes, the Lacedsemonians and the Heracleids 
of Sparta require of thee the satisfaction due for bloodshed, 
because thou slowest their king, who fell fighting for Greece.” 

Xerxes laughed, and for a long time spake not a word. At 
last, however, he pointed to Mai’donius, who was standing by 
him, and said: — “ Mardonius here shall give them the satis- 
faction they deserve to get.” And the herald accepted the 
answer, and forthwith went his way. 

115. Xerxes, after this, left Mardonius in Thessaly, and 
marched away himself, at his best speed, toward the lieUes- 

to think that a distinction is draivn men of the Persian nation,” who 
between the better and the worse formed the van of the body of troops 
armed among the Persian infantiy, to specially attached to the king’s person 
the former of whom alone the descrip- (snpra, vii. 40). 
tion in vii. 61 is to be applied. Tho ® Sniwa, vii. 83, note The “chains” 

expression — “ These nations ho took and"armlets” are specially noticed by 
entire,” I should limit to the Medes, Plutarch (Them. o. 18) and Xenophon 
Sacm, Bactrians, and Indians. (Anab. I. vii). § 29). 

^ The “ thonsand horsemen, picked 
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pout. In five and forty days he reached the place of passage, 
where he arrived with scarce a fraction, so to speak, of his 
former army.® All along their line of march, in every country 
where they chanced to be, his soldiers seized and devoured 
whatever corn they could find belongiug to the iohabitants ; 
while, if no corn was to be found, they gathered the grass that 
grew in the fields, and stripped the trees, whether cultivated 
or wild, alike of their bark and of their leaves, and so fed 
themselves. They left nothmg anywhere, so hard wm’e they 
pressed by hunger. Plague too and dysentery attacked the 
troops while still upon their march, and gi’eatly thinned their 
ranks. Many died ; others fell sick and were left behind in 
the different cities that lay upon the route, the inhabitants 
being strictly charged by Xerxes to tend and feed them. Of 
these some remained in Thessaly, others in Siris of Pffionia,^® 
others again in Macedon. Here ^ Xerxes, on his march into 
Greece, had left the sacred car and steeds of Jove; which 


® The well-known description in 
.^sohylus (Vers. <181-510), while it 
coniirnis the account hero given of the 
Persian retreat in many respects, ex- 
ceeds it ill certain strikingly poetic 
particulars. According to the tra- 
gedian, besides the deaths from star- 
vation there were many from thii’st, 
and some from more gasping for 
breath ! Tlie groat loss was at the 
Strymon, which, in the night of the 
day when the Persian army arrived 
upon its banks, was frozen over by an 
unseasonable fixist, so firmly and 
hardly that tlie Persians coinmencod 
crossing npon the ice. When the sun’s 
rays grew hot, the ice melted, and the 
greater portion of the army perished 
in the stream. Bishop Thirhvall ac- 
cepts this story as true (Hist, of 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 316). Mi*. Grote, 
with reason, discredits it (Histoiy, 
&c., vol. V. p. 191, note). The freezing 
of the Strymon, a river 180 yards wide 
(Leake) at this part, in the latitude of 
Naples, and at the beginning of No- 
vember — to drop all mention of the 
“single night’* — is so improbable a 


circumstance, that wo are warranted, 
on this ground alone, in rejecting it. 
The fact that a bridge of boats had 
been thrown across tlio riv’or (Herod, 
vii. 2-4, 111) on the march into Greece, . 
which remained under the protection 
of the garrison of Eion, and furnished 
a secure means of transit, is also of 
importance. It is very doubtful 
w'faether .iE.schylus had any foundation 
at all for this poetic feature in his 
narrative — whether, having carried Iiis 
hearers northward to a sufficient dis- 
tance from AtheiKS, into regions with 
the very geography of which he was 
himself unacquainted (1. <190), ho did 
not regard himself as at libci’ty to 
indulge his imagination in describing 
what he supposed to be a iiossiblo 
disaster. Ho would bo sure of finding 
in his hearers very indulgent critics. 

Vide supra, v. 15, note h 
^ At Siris, not in Macedonia ; as 
appears by the next sentence. The 
“ sacred car and steeds of Jove ’* (Or- 
mazd) wore briefly described, vii. 40. 
The steeds which drew it were there 
said to be eight white luyi'ses.** 
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upon bis return be -was unable to recover ; for tbe Pseonians 
bad disposed of them to tbe Thracians, and, when Xerxes 
demanded them back, they said that tbe Tbracian tribes -wbo 
dwelt about the sources of the Strymon bad stolen tbe mares 
as they pastured. 

116. Here too a Tbracian chieftain, king of tbe Bisaltians 
and of Crestonia,® did a deed -wbicb went beyond nature. He 
bad refused to become tbe willing slave of Xerxes, and bad 
fled before him into tbe heights of Ebodojie,® at tbe same time 
forbidding bis sons to take part in tbe expedition against 
Greece. But they, either because they cared Httle for bis 
orders, or because they wished gi-eatly to see tbe war, joined 
tbe army of Xerxes. At this time they bad all returned home 
to him — tbe number of the men was six — quite safe and 
sound. But then’ father took them, and punished then' offence 
by plucking out their eyes from tbe sockets. Such was tbe 
treatment wbicb those men received. 

117. Tbe Persians, having journeyed tbrougb Thrace and 
reached the passage, entered tbeii- ships hastily and crossed 
tbe Hellespont to Abydos. Tbe bridges were not found 
stretched across tbe strait ; since a storm had broken and 
disjiersed them. At Abydos tbe troops baited, and, obtaining 
more abundant provision than they bad yet got ujion their 
inarch, they fed vdtbout stmt ; from wbicb cause, added to 
tbe change in their water, gi'eat numbers of those wbo bad 
hitherto escaped perished. The remainder, together with 
Xerxes himself, came safe to Sardis.* 

- For the positions of Risnltia and Xerxes remained at Sardis the 

Crestonia, vitlo supra, vii. 115, note ", xvlioie of tlio winter, and during a oon- 
and 12-1, note ®. siderablo portion of tlio next year 

’ Rhodope proper appears to have (infra, ix. 107, ad fin.). It was at 

been the chain now called Despoto this timo that ho was said to have 

Dagh (supra, iv. 49, note which plundered and destroyed the temple 
separates the valley of the Nestus at Branohidto (supra, vi. 19, note ®) ; 

{Kara Su) from that of the Hebrus many curious remains from which, 

{Ma/ritza). The name, however, ex- including eight of the archaic sitting 
tended to some portion of the Balkan statues (supra, v. 36, note ®), have 
(Thucyd. ii. 96 ; Ptolem. Geogr. iii. been brought to this country, and are 
11) — that, namely, upon which this now in the British Museum, 
chain adjoins. 
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118. There is likemse another account given of the return 
of the King, It is said that when Xerxes on his way from 
Athens arrived at Eion upon the Strymon, he gave up travel- 
ling hy land, and, intrusting Hydames with the conduct of his 
forces to the Hellespont, embarked himself on board a Phoeni- 
cian ship, and so crossed into Asia. On his voyage the ship 
was assailed by a strong wind blowing from the mouth of the 
Strymon, which caused the sea to rim high. As the storm 
increased, and the ship lahom’ed heavily, because of the 
number of the Persians who had come in the King’s train, and 
who now crowded the deck, Xerxes was seized with fear, and 
called out to the helmsman in a loud voice, asking him, if 
there were any means whereby they might escape the danger. 
“No means, master,” the helmsman answered, “unless we 
could be c^uit of these too numerous passengers.” Xerxes, 
they say, on hearing this, addi-essed the Persians as follows : 
“ Men of Persia,” he said, “ now is the time for you to show 
what love ye bear your king. My safety, as it seems, depends 
wholly upon you,” So spake the King; and the Persians 
instantly made obeisance, and then leapt over into the sea. 
Thus was the ship lightened, and Xerxes got safe to Asia. As 
soon as he had reached the shore, he sent for the helmsman, 
and gave him a golden crown because he had preserved the 
life of the King, — but because he had caused the death of a 
number of Persians, he ordered his head to be struck from his 
shoulders. 

119. Such is the other accotmt which is given of the return 
of Xerxes ; but to me it seems quite unworthy of behef, alike 
in other respects, and in what relates to the Persians. For 
had the helmsman made any such speech to Xerxes, I sup- 
pose there is not one man in ten thousand who will doubt that 
this is the comse which the King would have followed : — he 
would have made the men upon the ship’s deck,® who were not 


® The EpibatsCi or marines/' of 
which each trireme in the Persian 
fleet carried thirty (supra, 184). It 


may well be doubted whether, under 
such circumstances, the Persian kin^ 
would not have preferred Phcenician 
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only Persians, but Persians of the very highest rank, quit 
their place and go down below ; and would have cast into the 
sea an equal number of the rowers, who were Phoenicians. 
But the truth is, that the King, as I have already said, 
returned into Asia by the same road as the rest of the army. 

120. I wiU add a strong proof of this. It is certain that 
Xerxes on his way back from Greece j)assed through Abdera, 
where he made a contract of friendship with the inhabitants, 
and presented them with a golden scymitar, and a tiara hroi- 
dered with gold. The Abderites declare — ^but I put no faith in 
this part of their story — that from the time of the King’s 
leaving Athens, he never once loosed his girdle till he came to 
their city, since it was not tiU then that he felt himself in 
safety. Now Abdera is nearer to the Hellespont than Eion 
and the Strymon,® where Xerxes, according to the other tale, 
took ship. 

121. Meanwhile the Greeks, finding that they could not 
capture Andros, sailed away to Carystus, and wasted the lands 
of the Carystians,’ after which they returned to Salamis. 
Arrived here, they proceeded, before entering on any other 
matter, to make choice of the first-fruits which should be set 
apart as offerings to the gods. These consisted of divers gifts; 
among them were three Phoenician triremes,® one of which 
was dedicated at the Isthmus, where it continued to my day ; 
another at Sunium ; and the third, at Salamis itself, which 
was devoted to Ajax. This done, they made a division of the 
booty, and sent away the first-fruits to Deljihi. Thereof was 


seamen to unskilled Persians. There 
iS) however, no ground for attaching 
any credence to the story, which is 
only valuable as a striking embodi> 
ment of the real Oriental feeling with 
regard to the person of the monarch 
(vide suprou ch. 99, note^, and ch. 
102 ). 

^ For the site of Abdera, vide supra, 
vii. 109, note 

^ Themistocles seems to have lacked 
the influence, or 'the honesty, to keep 
his bargain with these unfortunates 


(supra, ch. 112). 

® Compare Thucyd. ii, 84, for the 
pi*actice of dedicating ships to com* 
memorate a naval victory. The offer- 
ing at the Isthmus was made to 
Neptune, as god of the sea (cf. Fuusan. 
IT. i. § 6-8) ; that at Suuium to 
Minerva Sunias (ib. i. i. § 1), who had 
inspired Themistocles with wisdom ; 
that at Salamis to Ajax, in aokuow- 
ledgment of the help rendered by the 
.^ocidse (supra, ch. 83, end). 
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made the statue,® holding in its hand the beat of a ship, which 
is twelve cubits high, and which stands in the same place 
with the golden one of Alexander the Macedonian.^ 

122. After the first-fruits had been sent to Delphi, the 
Greeks made inquiiy of the god, in the name of their whole 
body, if he had received his full share of the spoils and was 
satisfied therewith. The god made answer, that all the other 
Greeks had paid him his full due, except only the Eginetans ; 
on them he had stiU a claim for the prize of valour which 
they had gained at Salamis.^ So the Eginetans, when they 
heard this, dedicated the three golden stars which stand on 
the top of a bronze mast in the comer near the bowl offered 
by Croesus.® 

123. When the spoils had been di^uded, the Gi-eeks sailed to 
the Isthmus, where a prize of valom’ was to be awarded to the 
man who, of all the Greeks, had shown the most merit during 
the war. When the chiefs were all come, they met at the 
altar of Neptune, and took the ballots wherewith they were to 
give their votes for the fii’st and for the second in merit. 
Then each man gave himself the first vote, since each con- 
sidered that he was himself the worihiest ; but the second 


® I presume this is the statue men- 
tioned by Pansauias (x. xiv. § 3), as 
still rciiuiiiiiii" at Delphi in liis day, 
which, he says, was erected by the 
Greeks to commemorate the battles of 
Ai'tcnifsiuin and Salamis. It was a 
statue of Apollo, and stood, apparently, 
inside the temple. Its counterpart, 
the stntiic dedicated at Olympia to 
commemorate the victory of Platma, 
was a statue of Jupiter, not quite so 
colossal, the height being 10 cubits 
instead of 12 (infia, is. 81). 

jSIr. Blakesley imagines (note od 
loc.) that this is an addition by another 
hand, and tliat the Alexander who had 
a gold statuo at Delphi was the con- 
queror of Asia. But the wealth of 
Ale.vandcr the son of Amyntas, who 
derived from a single mine nearly 
90,000?. a year (supra, v. 17), may 


well have sufficed for such an offer- 
ing. 

^ Supra, ch. 93. It is thought that 
the Eginetans exhibited their grati- 
tude for the victory of Salamis chiefly 
"upon their o>vn soil.** (See Mr. 
Blakesley’s note on this passage.) 
The iemj>le from which the Munich 
marbles wero taken was probably 
” erected in commemoration of the 
victory.” Its ornaments exhibited 
“the triumph of the Hellenic over the 
Asiatic raco.” 

® Supra, i. 51. The silver bowl of 
Croesus is intended, which stood “in 
the comer of the ante-chapel.” All 
the more precious treasures of the 
Delphiaus were lost before the date of 
Paosanias, having been converted into 
money at the time o£ the Sacred War 
(D.C. 357-317). 
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votes "were given chiefly to Themistocles.® In this 'way, while 
the others received but one vote aj)iece, Themistoeles had for 
the second prize a large majority of the suffrages. 

124. Envy, however, hindered the chiefs from coming to 
a decision, and they all sailed away to their homes without 
making any award.^ Nevertheless Themistoeles was regarded 
everywhere as by far the ivisest man of aU the Greeks ; and 
the whole countr5' rang with his fame. As the chiefs who 
fought at Salamis, notwithstanding that he was really entitled 
to the prize, had withheld his honoiu’ from him, he went 
without delay to Lacedaemon, in the hoiie that he would 
be honom’ed there.® And the Lacedfemonians received him 
handsomely, and paid him great respect. The prize of valour, 
hideed, which was a crown of ohve, they gave to Emybiades ; 
but Themistoeles was given a crovm of olive too, as the prize 
of wisdom and dexterity. He was likewise presented with the 
most beautiful chariot that could be found in Sparta; and 
after receiving abundant jiraises, was, upon his departure, 
escorted as far as the borders of Tegca, by the three hundred 
picked Spartans, who are called the Knights.® Never ivas it 
known, either before or since, that the Siiartans escorted a 
man out of their city. 

125. On the return of Themistoeles to Athens, Timodemus 
of AphidnjE,'' who w'as one of his enemies, but otherwise a man 


3 Plutarch, with his usual exaggera- 
tion, declares the second votes to have 
bccu given to Themistoeles nnaninf^ 
oushj (Thom. c. 17 j Do Malign. Her. 
vol. ii. p. 871, D,). 

^ It was probably" considered im- 
possible CO award a second prize with- 
out a first, and tlio first could uot be 
decided. 

° According to Diodorus (xi. 27), 
Themistoeles went to Sparta on invi- 
tation. The Spartans were afiuid that 
in his disappointment ho might enter- 
tain projects dangerous to Greece, and 
wished to bring him back to good 
humour. Among other favours they 
presented him with a sum of money 

VOL. IV. 


double the amount of that which 
Polycritus and Ameiiiiaahad received. 
To liis acceptance of this sum Dio- 
dorus ascribes it, that lio was super- 
seded in his command tlio next year 
by Xanthippus. Plutarch likewise 
speaks of Themistoeles as invited to 
Sparta (Them. c. 17). 

Thucydides (i. 74) is an important 
witness to the unusual character of the 
honours which Themistoeles received 
{fid \ tiFT a irtjX'fia'aTe ^ivov rStv 

&5 vyAs iKB6pT<av). 

® Concerning the Spartan knights, 
vide supra, i. 67, note and vii. 205. 

7 Aphidnm, or A})hi(lua (Strab. is. 
p. 577; Steph. Byz. ad voc.) Wiis one 

2 A 
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of no repute, became so maddened with envy that he openly 
railed against him, and, reproaching him with his journey to 
Sparta, said — “ ’Twas not his own merit that had won him 
honour from the men of Lacedsemon, but the fame of Athens, 
his country.” Then Themistocles, seeing that Timodemns 
repeated this phrase unceasingly, replied — 

“ Thus stands the case, friend. I had never got this honour 
from the Spai*tanE, had I been a Belbinite ® — nor thou, hadst 
thou been an Athenian ! ” 

126. Artabazua, the son of Phamaces,® a man whom the 
Persians had always held in much esteem, but who, after the 
affair of Platsea, rose still higher in their opinion, escorted 
King Xerxes as far as the strait, with sixty thousand of the 
chosen troops of Mardonius. "When the King was safe in Asia, 
Ai'tabazus set out upon his return; and on arriving near 
Pallene,^ and finding that Mardonius had gone into winter- 
quarters in Thessaly and Macedonia, and was in no hurry for 
him to join the camp, he thought it his bounden duty, as the 
Potidffians had just revolted, to occupy himself in reducing 
them to slavery. For as soon as the King had passed beyond 
their territory, and the Persian fleet had made its hasty flight 
from Balamis, the I’otidceans revolted from the barbarians 


of tlie most ancient of the Attic demi, 
its foundation being ascribed to 
Cecrops (Strab. 1. s. c.). Tlie site is 
uncertain, but on grounds of strong 
probability it is placed by Colonel 
Leake at Kotronij in the npper part of 
the valley formed by the river of 
Marathon (Domi of Attica, p. 21). 

^ 'I’here were two places of the name 
of Belbina. One, called also Selmina 
(Polyb. II. liv. § 3), or Bclemiua 
(Pansan. iii. xsi. § 3, &c.)i was a town 
of Lacedsemon, on the borders of 
Ai’cadia. Tlie other was an island at 
the mouth of the Saronic Gulf (Strab. 

viii. p. 544), not far from Sonium (ib. 

ix. p. 57s ; cf. Scylax, Peripl. p. 45), 
which seems to be the modern island 
of 8t. George (Leake’s Demi, p. 62). 


The latter is nncloubtcdly the place 
intended in this passage. 

Timodemns must have been a native 
of Belbina, who, on receiving the Athe- 
nian citiKciiship, -w'as enrolled in the 
domus of Aphidnm. Hence the point 
of the repartee, Plato (Rep. i. p. 330), 
who is followed by most other writers 
(Cic. do Scncct. c. 3 ; Pint. Them, c, 
18 ; Apophth. vol. ii, p. 185, B. ; Orig. 
adv. Cels. i. 29, ifcc.), tells tho story of 
a Seripbian. 

9 Artabazns had previously corn.! 
manded the Parthians and Choras- 
mians (supra, vii. 66). His prudent 
conduct at Platsaa is noticed (infra, 
ix. 66). 

^ Bnpxa, vii, 123, note ®. 
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openly ; as likewise did aU the other inhabitants of that 
peninsula. 

127. Artabazus, therefore, laid siege to Potidsea; and 
having a suspicion that the Olynthians were likely to revolt 
shortly, he besieged then- city also. Now Olynthus was at that 
time held by the Bottiffians,^ who had been diiven from the 
parts about the Thermaic Gulf by the Macedonians. Artabazus 
took the city, and, having so done, led out all the inhabitants 
to a marsh in the neighbornrhood,® and there slew them. 
After this he delivered the place into the hands of the peojile 
called Chalcideans, having first appointed Critobulus of 
Torone to be governor. Such was the way in w’hich the Chal- 
cideans got Olynthus.* 

128. 'When this town had fallen, Artabazus pressed the 
siege of Potidsea all the more umremittingly ; and was pushing 
his operations with vigom-, when Timoxenus, captain of the 
Scionaeans,® entered into a plot to betray the town to him. 
How the matter was managed at first, I cannot pretend to say, 
for no account has come down to us ; but at the last this is 
what happened. Whenever Timoxenus wished to send a letter 
to Artabazus, or Artabazus to send one to Timoxenus, the 
letter was written on a strijj of pajjer, and rolled round the 
notched end of an arrow-shaft ; the feathers were then put on 
over the paper, and the arrow thus prepared was shot to some 
place agreed uiron. But after a while the plot of Timoxenus 


- Comparo Thncycl. ii. 99, and see 
above, vii. 123, note p. 101. 

^ The lagoon JSohjea, a little to the 
east of the city, is probably intended 
(Leake’s N’ortbeni Greece, vol. iii. p. 
lod). 

* The site and celebrity of Olyntbns, 
and the position of Tor6iie, have been 
alrQ^dy noticed (vii. 122, note*), as 
also have the number and importance 
of the Chalcidean settlements in these 
parts (y. 74, note) . ISzcepting Acan- 
thus, Sane, Stagims, and Argilus, 
whioh were colonies from Andros 
(Thucyd, iv. 84, 88, 103), Olynthus, 
which was Bottiaean, Hende, which 


was Eretrian(ib. 123), Poticlaea, which 
was a colony from Corinth (ib. i. 56), 
and Scidne, which claimed to be 
Acliman (ib. iv. 120), all the cities of 
the gi’eat peninsula included between 
the Thcrinaio and Str 3 ’^monio gulfs 
appear to have been of Chalcidean 
ui'igiu (see Hermann’s Pol. Aiitiq. § 
81), Olynthus seems, very shortly 
after it was given to the Ghalcidenna, 
to have come to be regarded ns their 
chief city (Thno. i. 58 j iv. 123). We 
find it, before its conquest by Philip, 
at the head of thirty-t>vo cities (Hem. 
Philipp, iii. p. 117, § 21). 

® Supra, vii. 123, note ®, p. 99. 
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to betray Potidsea was discovered in this way. Artabazus, on 
one occasion, shot off his arrow, intending to send it to the 
accustomed place, but, missing his mai'k, hit one of the Poti- 
dajans in the shoulder. A crowd gathered about the wounded 
man, as commonly happens in war ; and when the arrow was 
pulled out, they noticed the paper, and straightway carried it 
to the captains who were present from the various cities of the 
peninsula.® The captains read the letter, and, finding who 
the traitor was, nevertheless resolved, out of regard for the 
city of Scione, that as they did not wish the Scionseans to be 
thenceforth branded with the name of traitors, they would not 
brhig against him any charge of treachery. Such accordingly 
was the mode in which this plot was discovered. 

129. After Artabazus had continued the siege by the space 
of three months, it happened that there was an unusual ebb 
of the tide, which lasted a long while. So when the bar- 
barians saw that what had been sea was now no more than 
a swamp, they determined to i^ush across it into Pallone. And 
now the troops had already made good two-fifths of thoh' 
passage, and three-fifths still remained before they could 
reach Pallene, when the tide came in with a very high flood, 
higher than had ever been seen before, as the inhabitants 
of those pai-ts declare, though high floods are by no means 
uncommon. All who w'erc not able to swim perished imme- 
diately the rest were slain by the Potidteans, who bore down 
upon them in tlieh sailing vessels. The Potidseans say that 
what caused this swell and flood, and so brought about the 
disaster of the Persians which ensued therefrom, was the pro- 
fanation, by the very men now desti-oyed in the sea, of the 
temple and image of Neptune, situated in then,’ suburb. And 
in this they seem to me to say well. Artabazus afterwards 


•These were Aphytis, Neapolis, 
.^ga, Tliemmbus, Sci6ne, Hende, and 
Sane (vide supra, vii. 123) . 

1 A more sucoessful passage was 
made by Aristeus and a body of Corin- 


tbians, when excluded from Potidma 
by the victorious Athenians under 
Callias. He contrived to carry his 
men into the town through the sea, 
with only a slight loss (Thuoyd. i. 63). 
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led away the remainder of his army, and joined Mardonins 
in Thessaly. Thus fared it ■with the Persians -who escorted 
the King to the strait. 

130. As for that part of the fleet of Xerxes ■which had sur- 
vived the battle, when it had made good its escape from 
Salamis to the coast of Asia, and conveyed the King with his 
army across the strait from the Chersonese to Abydos, it 
passed the winter at Cyme.® On the first approach of spring 
there was an eai'ly muster of the ships at Samos, where some 
of them indeed had remained throughout the winter. Most of 
the men-at-arms who served on board were Persians, or else 
Medes ; and the command of the fleet had been taken by 
Mardontes, the son of Eagocus, and Artayntes, the son of 
Artacliajus ; ® while there was likewise a third commander, 
Ithamitres, the nephew of Ai-tayntes,^® whom his uncle had 
advanced to the post. Pm-ther west than Samos, however, 
they did not venture to proceed ; for they remembered what 
a defeat they had suffered, and there was no one to compel 
them to approach any nearer to Greece. They therefore 
remained at Samos, and kept watch over Ionia, to hinder it 
from breaking into revolt. The whole number of their ships, 
including those furnished by the lonians, -was three hundred. 
It did not enter into their thoughts that the Greeks would 
proceed against Ionia ; on the contrary, they supposed that 
the defence of their omi coimtry would content them, more 
especially as they had not pursued the Persian fleet when it 
lied from Salamis, but had so readily given up the chase. 
They despaired, however, altogether of gaining any success by 
sea themselves, though by land they thought that Mardonins 
was quite sure of victory. So they remained at Samos, and 

® Supra, i. 149. army of Xerxos (ib. 63). Mardontes, 

® Ai'tayntea was probably the son of the son of Bagasns, was mentioned 
the Persian noble who had been one (ib. 80) as commanding tho troops 
of the superintendents at Mount Athos furnished by the islands in the Per- 
(vii. 22), and had died there (ib. 117). sian Gulf. 

Another of his sons, Otaspes, com- Infra, ix. 103. 

manded the Assyrian contingent in the 
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took counsel togetker, if by any means they might hajass the 
enemy, at the same time that they waited eagerly to hear how 
matters would proceed with Mardonius. 

131. The approach of spring, and the knowledge that 
Mardonius was in Thessaly, roused the Greeks from inaction. 
Then* land force indeed was not yet come together ; hut the 
fleet, consisting of one hundred and ten ships, proceeded to 
Egina, under the command of Leotychides.^^ This Leoty- 
chides, who was both general and admiral, was the son of 
Menares, the son of Agesilaiis,^ the son of Hippocratides, the 


Supra, vi. 71. By coraparin^ the 
genealogy hero given with the list of 
Spartan kings of the lower house in 
Bausanias (in. and iv.), we find that 
the line of Leotychidea departed from 
that of Demaratus, after Theopompus, 
the eighth king. The names between 


HenoDOTUB. 

Pavsaniab 
(III. vii.). 

Procles 

Procles 

j 

1 

Soiis 

1 

EurypUou 

I 

Eurypon 

Prytanis 

Prytanis 

Folydcctcs 

1 

Eunomus 

1 

Eunomus 

1 

Folydcctcs 

1 

Charillus 

Charillus 

Eiouiidcr 

1 

Nicandcr 

1 

Theopompus 

Theopompus 


Leotychidea and Theopompus are 
known only from Herodotus. With 
regard to the earlier kings there is a 
good deal of diversity among the best 
authorities, as the following lists will 
show : — 


ErsEDins 
(ChroD. I. p. 167). 

Procles 


Pr^aniB 

Euuomius 


Chariclcs 

I 

l^icandcr 

I 

Theopompus 


Simonides. 

ProclcB 

Soils 

Eurypon 

Fiytnnis 

Eunomus 

CbarilauB. 

j 

Xicander 

TbeopompnB 


Soils seems to be wrongly omitted 
from the list of Herodotus, and Euno- 
muB appears to be an interpolation in 
all the lists. Eunomns is a fictitiouB 
name, standing for Lycurgus, wliose 
legislation was called fvvofxia (Plat. 
Lycurg. o. G). Now Lycurgus was 
nut king at all, or in the direct line of 
succession. Ho was son of Piytanis, 
brother of I*olydectes, and nncle to 
Charillua or Cliarilaiis (Eph. Fr. 64), 
The true genealogical descent from 
Envy pun was probably the following 
(Sec note ^ on Book i. ch. 65; and 
compare Clinton’s F. H. vol. i. p, 144, 
and App. eh. 6. For the genealogy 


between Procles and Hercules, vide 
supra, vii. 204 : — 

Eurypon 

Frytunis 

I 

Polydectes. Lycurgus (Eunomut 

Cbariluus 

Nlconder 

Theopompus 

^ Herodotus gives Agis as the name 
of the father of Menares, in Book vii. 
cb. 65. 
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son of Leotychides, the son of Anaxilaiis, the son of Archida- 
mus, the son of Anaxandiddes, the son of Theopompus, the 
son of Nicander, the son of Charillus, the son of Bunomus, 
the son of Polydectes, the son of Prytanis, the son of Eury- 
phon, the son of Proeles, the son of Aristodemus, the son of 
Ai’istomachus, the son of Cleodseus, the son of Hyllns, the son 
of Hercules. He belonged to the younger branch of the royal 
house.® All his ancestors, except the two next in the above 
list to himself, had been kings of Sparta.® The Athenian 
vessels were commanded b}’ Xanthippus, the son of Ariphron.* 
132. When the whole fleet was collected together at Egina, 
ambassadors from Ionia arrived at the Greek station ; they had 
but just come from paying a visit to Sparta, where they had 
been intreating the Lacedaemonians to undertake the deliver- 
ance of their native land. One of these ambassadors was 
Herodotus, the son of Basileides.® Originally they were seven 
in number; and the whole seven had conspii’ed to slay Strattis, 
the tyrant of Chios ; ® one, however, of those engaged in the 
plot betrayed the enterprise ; and the conspiracy being in this 
way discovered, Herodotus, and the remaining five, quitted 
Chios, and went straight to Spai'ta, whence they had now pro- 
ceeded to Egina, theii' object being to beseech the Greeks that 
they would pass over to Ionia. It was not however without 


® Supra, vi. 62. 

^ It seems almost uccessaiy to read, 
as has been proposed (Palmer, Exercit. 
p. 39; Larchcr, ad loc.)j “seven” for 
“two” (f for j8) here. The lino of 
kings from Theopompus is given by 
Pausanias as follows : — Theopompus, 
Zeuxidamus, Anaxidamus, Archida’ 
mus, Agesiclos, Aristoii, Demarntus, 
Leotychides, &c. Of tliceo the lust 
four arc confirmed by Herodotus (i. 
65, 67, V. 75, vi. 71), so that there is 
no reason to think, as Bilhr suggests, 
that he and Herodotus drew from dif. 
ferent sources. The two branches of 
the lower royal house ported at Theo- 
pompus, the eighth ancestor of Leoty- 
chides, and the seventh of Demaratus 
(cf. Clinton, ii. p. 260). 


Supra, vi. 131. That Xanthippus 
had snccoodcd Tlieiuistoolcs in the 
command of the licet, does not imply 
that tho latter had ceased to be a 
Strategus. There is no ronson to 
suppose, as Diodorus does (xi. 27), 
that Themistocles was in any disgrace 
(Pint. Them. c. 17). The fooling pro- 
bably was that ho could not be spared 
on distant service. Ho therefore re- 
mained at Athens to give his country- 
men the benefit of his counsels. 

® It is conjectured, with some reason 
(Dahlmann, Life of Herodotus, j). 5, 
E. T.), that this Herodotus was a rela- 
tion of the historian. 

’’Strattis was mentioned as accom- 
panying Darius to tho Danube (supra, 
iv. 138). 
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difficulty that they ■were induced to advance even so far as 
Delos. All beyond that seemed to the Greeks full of danger ; 
the places were quite unknown to them, and to their fancy 
swarmed with Persian troops; as for Samos, it appeared to 
them as far off as the Pillars of Hercules.'^ Thus it came to 
pass, that at the very same time the barbarians were hindered 
by their fears fi-om ventm-ing any further west than Samos, 
and the prayers of the Chians failed to induce the Greeks to 
advance any fui-ther east than Delos. Terror guarded the 
mid region. 

133. The Greek fleet was now on its way to Delos ; hut 
Mardonius still abode in his winter-quarters in Thessaly. 
"When he was about to leave them, he despatched a man 
named llys, an Europian by birth,® to go and consult the 
different oracles, giving him orders to put questions every- 
where to all the oracles whereof he found it possible to make 
trial. "What it was that he wanted to know, when he gave 
Mys these orders, I am not able to say, for no accomit has 
reached me of the matter ; but for my own part, I suppose 
that he sent to inquire concerning the business which he had 
in hand, and not for anj’- other pxu’pose. 


^ This is perhaps the grossest in- 
stance in iroi’odotus of rhetorical ex- 
aggeration. The passage from Europe 
to Asia, through the islanclg, innst 
have been thoroughly familiar to the 
Greeks of this period. Even the Sjiar- 
taus wore acenstomed to make it 
(Herod, i. 70, 152, iii, 47, 5J). Tho 
fact tliat for fifteen years, since tho 
termination of the Ionian revolt, tho 
western waters of the Egean had been 
little visited, conld not prodnee tho 
state of ignorance which Herodotus 
d^jscribes. I agree with ilr. Grote 
(Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p. 198), that 
the fear which kept the Greeks at 
Delos was not a dread of the distance, 
but “fear of an enemy’s country, 
where they could not calculate the 
risk beforehand ; but I cannot agree 
with him in thinking that the words 
of Herodotus mean no more. He 


clearly intends to assert that geogra- 
phical ignorance was (at least in part) 
the cause of the delay. (On the 
proneness of Herodotus to rhetorical 
exaggeration, see the Introductory- 
Essay, vol. i. pp. 97 , 98.) 

® There were two cities of the name 
of Eiiropns in Macedonia (Ptolem. iii. 
13; Plin. H. K". iv. 10), and a third in 
Caria (Steph. Byz. ; Etymolog. Mag.). 
From Stephen it appears (s. v. EUpui^os 
and ZvpairAs) tliat the Carian Eurojms 
was the city more commonly known 
as Eurdmns, which lay at somo little 
distance from the coast (Strab. xiv, 
p. 942), probably not far fram Mylasa 
(Liv. xiv. 25). Colonel Leake thinks 
the mins near Idkli (figured in Fel- 
lows’s Asia Minor, p. 261) to be those 
of this town (Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 
224). It is clear from ch. 135 ad fin, 
that Herodotus intends the Carian city. 
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134. Mys, it is certain, went to Lebadeia,® and, by the pay- 
ment of a sum of money, induced one of the inhabitants to go 
down to Trophonius ; ^ he likewise visited Abse of the Pho- 
cians,® and there consulted the god; while at Thebes, to which 
■place he went first of all, he not only got access to Apollo 
Ismenius ® (of whom inquii’y is made by means of victims, 
according to the custom practised also at Olympia^), but 
likewise jprevailed on a man, who was not a Theban but a 
foreigner, to pass the night in the temple of Amphiaraiis.® 
No Theban can lawfully consult this oracle, for the following 
reason: Amphiaraiis hy an oracle gave the Thebans their 
choice, to have him for their prophet or for their helper in 


® Lcbarlcia retains its name almost 
nnclmngocl in tlio modem Livadhuit 
ono of the most flouris-liiiig towns of 
Northern Greece, There are a num- 
ber of in.scri|)tion8 on the spot con- 
tniniug the ancient name, but vci*y 
few remains of llclleiiio buildings 
(Leake’s Northei’u Greece, vol. ii. iin. 
120-132). 

^ The cave of Troplitinius was situ- 
ated at a little distance from tUo city 
(l^ansan. rx. x.\'xix. § 2), iirobably on 
the hill to the south (Leake, p. 12G). 
Pausaiiias has described at length 
the very complex opci'jition of tlio 
descent, drawing from his own expe- 
rience (1. s. c. §§ 4, 5), His account 
is confirincd in all iiiiiiortant ])articu- 
lars by Philostratus (Vit. Apoll. Tyaii. 
viii. 10). According to Cicero (TiibC. 
D. i. 47), Trophonius and Againedes 
wore the original buildera of tbo 
temple of Apollo at Delplii. 

- Supra, i. 46, notc^, and yiii. 33, 
note h 

® This temple, which has been al- 
ready incntiuMcd more than once (sec 
i. 52, and v. 59), stood on a hill inside 
the walls, to the right of the gate 
called Electroo, by which you. eutoi*ed 
Thebes from the south (Pausan. ix. 
X. § 2, connected with yiii. end). 
Beneath this hill to the eastward, and 
in part from it, flowed the Ismenus, 
from which the Apollo here wor- 


shipped received his name. No le- 
niains of the ancient building have yet 
been found (Leake’s N. Greece, vol. 
ii. p. 222). 

■* Compare Piml. 01. viii. 2-5. Oy- 
\viivla . . . IVa fiduTies ifxir’^pots 

TeKfiaip6ixevot, TrapairtipSii'Tai Ai6s> And 
note tlio existence at 01ym])ia to the 
time of Piuisanias of an altar to Jupi- 
ter ^fwi'Ui/utas (Pansan. v. xv. § 1). 
Allusions to the custom as pi’ovniling 
at tiio temple of Apollo Ismenius will 
be found, Soph. CEd. T. 21 (gV *I(rg7?yoC 
T€ p-ayreiti cttoS^), and Pliiloch. Fr. 
197. 

^ That this temple was not at 
Thebes, but near OiOpus, has been 
already pinvcd (supra, i. IG, note ^). 
Sonic remains of the ancient building 
arc thought to havo been discovered 
at Marro-DIiiUssi, between Marl'opido 
and Kfihiuto (Leake, vol. ii. p. -1 11). 

Prophetic dreams wem supposed to 
visit those who slept in this temple 
on the fleoco of a ram which they had 
fii^t olTorod to the god (Pansan. r. 
xxxiv. ad fin.). Plutarch professes to 
recount the dream which visited the 
man employed on this occasion. He 
thought that ho was entering fcho 
temple when the priest tried to stop 
him, pushed him towards the door, 
and finally, when he would not retire, 
struck him on the head with a etono 
(Vit, Aristid. o. 19). 
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war ; he bade them elect between the two, and forego either 
one or the other ; so they chose rather to have him for their 
helper. On this account it is unlawful for a Theban to sleep 
in hie temple. 

135. One thing which the Thebans declare to have happened 
at this time is to me very emrprismg. Mys, the Europian, 
they say, after he had gone about to aU the oracles, came at 
last to the sacred precinct of Apollo Ptoiis.® The place itself 
beai's the name of Ptoiim ; it is in the country of the Thebans, 
and is situate on the mountain side overlooking Lake Copals, 
only a very little way from the toAvn called Acrffiphia. Here 
Hys arrived, and entered the temple, followed by three Theban 
citizens — ^picked men whom the state had appointed to take 
down whatever answer the god might give. No sooner was 
he entered than the prophet delivered him an oracle, but in 
a foreign tongue; so that his Theban attendants were as- 
tonished, hearing a strange language when they expected 
Greek, and did not know what to do. Mys, however’, the 
Europian, snatched from their hands the tablet which they 
had brought with them, and wrote down what the prophet 
uttered. The reply, he told them, was in the Carian dialect. 
After this, Mys departed and retui-ned to Thessaly. 

136. Mardonius, when he had read the answ’ers given by 
the oracles, sent next an envoy to Athens. This was Alex- 
ander, the son of Amyntas, a Macedonian, of whom he made 
choice for two reasons. Alexander was connected with the 
Persians by family tics ; for Gygaea, w’ho was the daughter of 
Amyntas, and sister to Alexander himself, "was married to 


® The ternialo of Apollo Ptdiis stood 
on tho flaiik.s of the mountain (Honiit 
Ptfiiiiu), from which probably it de- 
rived its name. iVIount Ptdum was 
the ridge between the eastern part of 
Lake Copaie and the sea (Strab. ix. p, 
599 ; Fausuii. ix. zxiii. §§ 3j 4). It 
had three heights (rpiKdprivoyf Find, 
ap. Strab. 1. s. o.), which seem to be 
Mounts Paledt Btrutzina, and Skro- 
^onm. The temple of Apollo was 


probably on Mount PaUd, where the 
monastery of Paled fonnerly stood 
(Leake, vol. ii. p. 279). The town of 
Acitepbia, or Aermphnia (Theopomp. 
Fc, 241 \ Pansan. 1. b. c.), occupied a 
craggy eminence lower down, and 
nearer Copais. It is identified, by 
means of inscriptions, with the exten- 
sive mins near EardUttza (Gell, p. 
143 j Leake, ii. p. 302). 
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Bubares/ a Persian, and by him had a son, to wit, Amyntas 
of Asia ; who was named after his mother’s father, and 
enjoj^ed the revenues of Alahanda, a large city of Phrygia,® 
which had been assigned him hy the King. Alexander was 
likewise (and of this too Mardonius was well aware), both 
by services which he had rendered, and hy formal compact 
of friendship,® connected with Athens. Mardonius therefore 
thought that, by sending him, he would be most likely to gain 
over the Athenians to the Persian side. He had heard that 
they were a numerous and a warlike people, and he knew that 
the disasters which had befallen the Persians by sea were 
mainly their work ; he therefore expected that, if he could 
form alliance with them, he would easily get the mastery of 
the sea (as indeed he would have done, beyond a doubt), 
while by land he believed that he w'as already greatly suiie- 
rior ; and so he thought by this alliance to make sm-e of over- 
coming the Greeks. Perhaps too the oracles leant this way, 
and counselled him to malce Athens his Mend : so that it 
may have been in obedience to them that he sent the embassy. 

137. This Alexander w’as descended in the seventh degree 
from Perdiccas, avIio obtained the sovereignty over the Mace- 
donians in the way which I will now relate.^ Three brothers. 


7 Supra, T. 21. 

® AJubanda is said above (vii. 195) to 
have belun<<ccl to Caria. The limits 
of the two countries were never very 
strictly- defined. For tho site, see 
note on tlio above paasa.cro. 

^ Tho compact hero spoken of is 
that of npo^euia, tlic nature of which 
has been already explained (vide 
supra, vi. 57, note ®). 

It is likely enough that the The- 
ban and Fhociau oracles to which 31y» 
obtained access, woultl have recom- 
mended this course — certainly tho 
most; judicious that could have been 
])arBued. Having medized so deter- 
minedly, these two nations were now 
deeply interested in the success of tho 
Persians. The religious machinery 
brought into play by the Persian 
party in the Greek nation appears 


again (infra, ch. 141). 

^ Tliis narrative had boon promised 
(pupra, V. 22). It possesses little his- 
torical interest, since it does not affect 
tlio D/itl(»n { and the Argive descent 
even of the llacedoiiian kings is open 
to quc.stion (see note ^“,ad luo. s. cit.). 
There were two inoompatiblo tiudi- 
tions on the snbject ; one, that fol- 
lowed by Herodotus and Thucydides 
(ii. 99, 100), inado Perdiccas fly from 
Ai’gos and found tho kingclonij tho 
other, which seems to have been cur- 
rout at least as early as Thcopoinpus 
(Fr. 30), and which is given in Kuse- 
bhiB (Chron. Can. i. ch. 37), Syncclliis 
(pp. 2G2, 263), and other writers, re- 
lated that the great-grandfatlier of 
Perdiccas, Oaiunus, led an expedition 
from the Peloponneso into Macedonia, 
and thore established himself. Ac- 
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descendants of Temenus, fled from Ai‘gos to the Ulyrians; 
their names were Gauanes, A&*opus, and Perdiccas. From 
Illyria they 'went across to Upper Macedonia, where they came 
to a certain tovii called Lehsea.® There they hired themselves 
out to serve the ting in different employs ; one tended the 
horses ; another looted after the cows ; while Perdiccas, who 
was the yoimgest, took charge of the smaller cattle. In those 
early times poverty was not confined to the people : kings 
themselves were poor, and so here it was the king’s wife who 
cooked the victuals.® Now, whenever she baked the bread, 
she always observed that the loaf of the labouring boy Per- 
diceas sn elled to double its natural size. So the queen, find- 
ing this never fail, spoke of it to her husband. Dmectly that 
it came to his ears, the thought struck him that it was a 
miracle, and boded something of no small moment. He there- 
fore sent for the tlnce laboimers, and told them to begone out 
of his dominions. They answered, “ they had a right to their 
wages ; if he would pay them what was due, they were quite 
williug to go.” Now it hai>penGd that the sun was shining 
down the chimney into the room where they were ; and the 
king, hearing them talk of wages, lost his wits, and said, 
“ There are the wages which you deserve ; take that — I give 
it you ! ” and pointed, as he spoke, to the sunshine. The two 
elder brothers, Gauanes and Aeropus, stood aghast at the 
reply, and did nothing ; but the boy, who had a knife in his 
hand, made a mark with it round the sunshine on the floor 
of the room, and said, “ 0 King ! we accept your payment.” 
Then he received the light of the sun three times into his 
bosom, and so went away ; and his brothers w'ent with him. 

138. When they were gone, one of those who sat by told the 
king -what the youngest of the three had done, and hinted that 
he must have had some meaning in accepting the wages given. 


cordin" to this rersion there were 
three Tcineiiid kings before Perdiccas 
— Caranus, Csonas, and Tyrimmas or 
Thurimas. 


- No city of this name is mentioned 
by any other writer. 

“ Compare Horn. Od. vi. 67j &o. 
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Then the king, when he heard what had hapjieiied, was angry, 
and sent horsemen after the youths to slay them. Now there 
is a river in Macedonia to which the descendants of these 
Ai'gives offer sacrifice as their saviom*. This stream swelled so 
much, as soon as the sons of Temenus were safe across, that 
the horsemen found it impossible to follow. So the brothers 
escaped into another jiart of Macedonia, and took up their 
abode near the place called “the Gardens of Midas, son of 
Gordias.”* In these gardens there are roses which gi’ow of • 
themselves, so sweet that no others can come near them, and 
with blossoms that have as many as sixty 2Detals a2iiece. It 
was here, according to the Macedonians, that Silenus was 
made a 2)risoner.® Above the garden stands a moimtain 
called Bermius, which is so cold that none can reach the top. 
Here the brothers made theii’ abode ; ® and fi-om this 2)lace by 
degrees they conquered all Macedonia. 


** This nnmo is connootocl with the 
tradition which derived tho Plirygians 
of Asia from the Brygos whom the 
Macedonians drove out (supra, vii. 73, 
noto^‘’). Tho tract known under the 
iiamo lay probably near Beirhcea 
(Leake's N. Greece, vol. iii. p. dt?). 

® Tho tale went that Midas, ouc day 
when he wns hunting, cauglit Silcims, 
and forced him to answer a number of 
questions. These, as is natural, are 
variously reported (see TheojKitnp. 
Fr. 76 ; Ai'istot. ap. Pint. vol. ii. p. 
115. D, E. ; Cic. Tusc. i. 4-3, &C.). 

® Monnt Burmius is undoubtedly 
the range which sliuts iu tho Mace- 
donian maritime plain upon the west, 
extending from the Lydias 
to tho Haliacuion (Vistn'tza) (cf. 
Strab. vii. p. -ISOj and Ptolein. Gco- 
grapli. iii. 13). Colonel Leake ob- 
serves of the district between tho 
upper part of this ridge and the 
marshes which occupy a great portiem 
of the plain, that it is “ a beautiful 
region, protected on all sides by 
mountains or marshes, at a secure but 
not inconvenient distance from the 
sea; gifted with three magnificent 
positions for cities or fortresses in 


Verria (BeiThoca), Kidnsta, and Vod- 
/lend; blessed with every variety of 
elevation and aspect, of mountain, 
wood, fertile plain, running water, 
and lake,” and therefore “ admirably 
adapted to be the nursery of the giiuit 
monarchy of Macedonia, where its 
wealth and power might thrive and 
increase, until tho time came for the 
augmentation of its territory on every 
side" (N. Greece, iii. p. -416). 

It seems true to say that this was 
the earliest seat of the Macedonian 
kingdom of tlio (so-callcd) Temenidce. 
Ilorodotns properly distinguishes be- 
tween the ** upper Macedonia " bor- 
dering upon Illyria, to which the 
fugitives first came, and the “lower 
Macedonia" about Mount Bermius. 
IMio foi’mer was the country of the 
Lyccstian and Eleimiot Macedonians, 
wliich lay west of tho Temeuid king, 
dom, and was not reduced to subjec- 
tion by theTemenid kings till later than 
the time of Pei'diccas, tlie son of Alex- 
ander (Thuc. ii. 99, iv. 83, &c.). TIio 
latter was the tract described above : 
its chief towns were yEgm or Ede.ssa, 
and Pella — tho one (Edessa) situated 
at the point where the valley of tho 
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189. I'rom the Perdiccas of whom we have here Bpoken, 
Alexander was descended in the following way: — ^Alexander 
was the son of Amyntas, Amyntas of Alcetas ; the father of 
Alcetas was Aeropus ; of Aeropus, Philip ; of Philip, Ai-gseus ; 
of Argseus, Perdiccas, the first sovereign.'^ Such was the 
descent of Alexander. 

140. (§ 1.) When Alexander reached Athens as the amhas- 
sador of Mardonius, he spoke as follows : — 


“ 0 men of Athens, these 


Lydias opens out upon tho plain, the 
{losition of the modern VodJi^nii 
(Leake, iii. p. 272), a most magnid- 
cent site (Lear’s Joninal of a Tour in 
Albania, &o., p. 38 ) ; the other lying 
in the plain itself, on tho borders of 
the great Lydias lake, near the spot 
now occupied by Jannitza (Lear, p, 30; 
Leake, iii. p. 270). Kdessa has better 
claims than even Beirbcea to be con< 
eidcrecl the original seat of empire, 
since there was the burial-place of tho 
kings, oven in later times, after Pella 
became tho capital (Diod. Sic. xix. 
52, xxii. p. 307 j Pan&an. i. ti. § 3; 
Plin. H. N. iv. 10, &c,). From the 
tract in question, which extended 
north to Mount Pail:, and oast pcrhajis 
to tho Axius, but which nowlierc 
reached tho sea, being separared from 
it by Boltiscaand Pieria, the Tcmenid 
kings proceeded on that career of 
conquest, the earlier steps of which 
are related by Thucydides (ii, 99). 
They first attacked and reduced Pieria 
and Bottia?a, expelling the inhabit, 
ants, wlio fled eastward (supra, vii. 
112, note and 123, note p. 101). 
Next they made war on the western 
Paeoniaiis, and took from them the 
lower valley of the Axius, Beyond 
this river lay Mygdonia, the greater 
pari of which they proceeded to con- 
quer. After this their arms ivere 
tuincd against the Eordians, a Pseo- 
nian tribe (supra, vii. 185, note ^ 
occupying the upper valley of the 
Lydias, between Mount Bermius and 
tho parallel range to the west, the 
district now known as Safighiol. The 
conquest of Almdpia, which seems to 


be the words of Mardonius. 


be the country north of Mount Paib 
(Leake, iii. p. 445), followed. Aurhe- 
mus, a town and district between 
M^’gdonia and Chalcidice (supra, v. 
9-1), was apparently reduced next. 
All these conquests preceded the Per* 
elan invasion (see Muller, Dorians, i. 
App. I. § 16-18). 

Between the Persian and Pelopon- 
nesian wars, Crestoiima, Bisnltia, and 
portions of Upper Macedonia wore 
reduced. Indeed a sori of hegemony 
seems at this time to have been es- 
tablished by tho Tomcnid kings over 
tho entire Macedonian nation, though 
the different tribes retained tlioir 
mouarchs, and when pressed, ns in tho 
case of Arrhibrous (Time, iv.), de- 
fended their < 2 ifa.'?t.indei)ciiclenco iu 
arms. The further grow'th of Mace- 
donia was after this checked by in- 
ternal troubles until the time of 
Philip, son of Amyntas. 

’ This was the accepted genealogy. 
It is found complete in Kusebins 
(Chrou. Can. i. cb. xxxvii.) ; with one 
(accidental .?) omission in Synccllus 
(p. 262). These wiltcrs jmeteiid to 
give the exact number of years which 
each king reigned. The result of their 
calculations is to place the accession 
of Perdiccas in the latter part of tho 
eighth century b.c. (about n.c. 730). 
No dependence, however, can be placed 
on this date, nor can real LEacedonian 
history be considered to commence 
any earlier than the reign of Amyntas. 
Even then the chronology is very un- 
certain (see Clinton’s P. H. vol. ii. 
App. ch. 4). 
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‘The King has sent a message to me, saying, “All the trespasses 
•which the Athenians have committed against me I freely forgive. 
Now then, Mardonius, thus shalt thou act towards them. 
Kestore to them thefr territoi'y ; and let them choose for them- 
selves whatever land they like besides, and let them dwell 
thereiu as a free people. Build up likewise aU their temples 
which I burned, if on these terms they will consent to enter 
into a league with me.” Such are the orders which I have re- 
ceived, and which I must needs obey, unless there be a hindi’ance 
on your part. And now I say imto you, — ^why ai-e ye so mad as 
to levy war against the King, whom ye cannot possibly over- 
come, or even resist for ever? Ye have seen the multitude 
and the bravery of the host of Xerxes ; ye know also hoiv large 
a power remains with me in yoim land ;• suppose then ye should 
get the better of us, and defeat this army — a thing whereof ye 
will not, if ye be -wise, entei-tain the least hope — what follows 
even then but a contest with a stiU greater force ? Do not, 
because you would fain match yourselves with the ICing, con- 
sent to lose your country and live in constant danger of your 
lives. Bather agree to make peace ; which ye can now do 
without any tarnish to your honour, smee the King in%dtes 
you to it. Continue free, and make an alliance ■with us, with- 
out fraud or deceit.’ 

(§ 2.) “ These are the words, 0 Athenians ! which Mardo- 
nius has bid me speak to you. For my own part, I will say 
nothing of the good will I bear yom’ nation, since ye have not 
now for the first time to become acquainted with it.® But I 
will add my intreaties also, and beseech you to give ear to 
Mardonius ; for I see clearly that it is impossible for you to go 
on for ever contending against Xerxes. If that had appeared 
to me possible, I would not now have come hither the bearer of 
such a message. But the King’s power sm’j)asses that of man, 
and his arm reaches far. If then ye do not hasten to con- 
clude a peace, when such fair terms are offered you, I tremble 


Supra, Tii. 173. 
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to tin'nif of vliat yon v'ill have to eiiclure — you, who of all the 
allies lie most directly in the path of danger, whose land will 
always he the chief hattle-gi’ound of the contending powers, 
and who will therefore constantly have to suffer alone. 
Hearken then, I pray you, to Mardonius ! Siu-ely it is no small 
matter that the Great King chooses you out from aU the rest 
of the Greeks, to offer you forgiveness of the wrongs you have 
done him, and to propose himseK as yom* Mend and ally ! ” 

141. Such were the words of Alexander. Now the Lacedss- 
monians, when tidings reached them that Alexander was gone 
to Athens to bring about a league between the Athenians and 
the barbarians, and when at the same time thej' called to 
mind the prophecies which declared that the Dorian race 
should one day he di'iven from the Peloponnese by the Modes 
and the Athenians,® w'ere exceedingly afraid lest the Athenians 
might consent to the alliance with Persia. They therefore 
lost no time in sending envoys to Athens ; and it so happened 
that these envoys were given their audience at the same time 
with Alexander : for the Athenians had waited and made 
delays, because they felt sure that the LacedEemonians would 
hear that an ambassador was come to them from the Persians, 
and as soon as they heard it would with all speed send an 
embassy. They contrived matters therefore of set pm’pose, so 
that the Lacedeemonians might hear them deliver then.' senti- 
ments on the occasion. 

142. As soon as Alexander had finished speaking, the 
ambassadors from Sparta took the word and said, — 

“ We are sent here by the Lacedsemonians to entreat of you 
that ye will not do a new thing in Greece, nor agree to the 
terms which are offered you by the Barbarian. Such 
conduct on the part of any of the Greeks w'ere alike unjust 
and dishonourable ; but in you ’twould he worse than in others, 

^ Mr. Grofce remarks that these pro- Persians and Athenians, have been 
phecies must have been recently even dreamt of” (Hist, of Greece, 
coined, since “ at no other point of vol. v. p. 200, note -). The facility 
time could the expulsion of all the with which prophecies were forged 
Dorians from Peloponnesus, by united appears from Book vii. oh. 6. 
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for divers reasons. ’T-was by you that this war was kindled 
at the first among us — our wishes were in no way considered ; 
the contest began by your seeking to extend your empire*® 
— now the fate of Greece is involved in it. Besides, it were 
surely an intolerable thing that the Athenians, who have 
always hitherto been known as a nation to which many men 
owed then- freedom, should now become the means of bringing 
all other Greeks into slavery. We feel, however, for the heavy 
calamities which ]press on you — ^the loss of yom.’ harvest these 
two years,* and the ruin in which yom* homes have Lain for 
so long a time. We offer you, therefore, on the part of the 
Lacedtemonians and the allies, sustenance for your women 
and for the unwarlike portion of j^our households, so long as 
the war endures. Be ye not seduced by Alexander the Mace- 
donian, who softens down the rough words of Mardonius. He 
does as is natui'al for him to do — a tjTant himself, he heljis 
forward a tyrant’s cause.^ But ye, Athenians, should do 
differently, at least if ye be truly vise ; for 5'e should biow 
that with baibarians there is neither faith nor truth.” 


If this reading is souiicl, we mtiBfc 
regard Herodotus as guilty of an ana- 
chrouism in throwing back to the time 
of the Ionian insurrection the notion 
of an Athenian hegemony. This would 
be carelessness, not ignorance, on his 
part 5 for h© was well aAvaro at what 
time the Athenian empire really com- 
menced (supra, ch. 3, ad fiu,), A 
similar incorrectness appears in the 
next sentence. It could nob i) 0 S 3 ibIy 
have boon said in th© year n.c. -171^, 
that “many men owed their freedom” 
to the Atlieiiinns, Up to this time 
they had never taken any part in 
liberating any nation. But Herodotus 
tmnsfers to the time of tlio Bersixui 
war what might have been said with 
some truth of the Athenians of his 
own day. This error lends some coun- 
tenance to the former ; otherwise I 
should be inclined to adopt the read- 
ing of Schsefer, which Bekker and 
SchweighauBor follow (apxV 
apXV^)f translate with Laugo ; — 

VOL. IV. 


“ The contest was begun in defence of 
your territory.” 

* It would seem that the oxhorta- 
of Theuiistoclcs (supra, ch. 109) after 
Solamis — “ Let each now repair his 
own house, find sou; 7tts land dili~ 
geuthj ** — had been disregarded, or had 
come too late. The seed-corn had not 
been got in. and so tlie harvest «)f 479 
was lost, as well as that of 4€0 (see 
Grolc, vol. V. p. 202, note ^), 

- AloxQudcr was not a tyrant (rtJpav- 
vos) in any pi’opor acceptation of the 
woixl. He Jiad not acquired his power 
uiiconstitiitionally, neither did he ex- 
ercise it cruelly. Ho was a king (iSaffi- 
Aew) as truly as Xerxes or Leonidas; 
and so other Greek writers name 
tlio various monarclis of his house 
(Tiiucyd. i. 56, ii. iPO j Pint. Cim. c. 
14 ; Xcn. Hell. v. ii. § 12, &c.) ; but 
the Laccdaoiuonians are madci with 
dmmatic propriety, to nsc, in their 
eugcL'uesB to disparage, a term not 
strictly applicable. 

2 B 
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143. Thus spake the envoys. After which the Athenians 
returned this answer to Alexander ; * 

“We know, as well as thou dost, that the power of the Mede 
is many times gi-eater than our own : we did not need to have 
that cast in our teeth. Nevei-theless, we cling so to freedom 
that we shall offer what resistance we ma 5 ^ Seek not to per- 
suade us into maldng terms Avith the barbarian — say what 
thou wilt, thou wilt never gain om’ assent. Eeturn rather 
at once, and tell Mardonius that our answer to him is this : — 
‘ So long as the sun keeps his present course, we will never 
join alliance with Xerxes. Nay, Ave shall oppose him un- 
ceasingly, trusting in the aid of those gods and heroes whom 
he has lightly esteemed, whose houses and whose images he 
has burnt with fire,’ And come not thou again to us with 
words like these ; nor, thinking to do us a service, persuade 
us to unholy actions. Thou art the guest and friend of om 
nation — Ave would not that thou shouldst receive hurt at our 
hands.” 

144. Such was the answer which the Athenians gave to 
Alexander. To the Spartan envoys they said, — 

“ ’Twas natural no doubt that the LacedsBrnonians should 
be afraid we might make terms with the Barbarian; but 
nevertheless ’twas a base fear in men who kneAv so well of 
what temper and spirit we are. Not all the gold that the 
Avhole earth contains — not the fairest and most fertile of all 
lands — AA'ould bribe us to take pai’t with the Medes and help 
them to enslave om' comitrj’men. Even could we anyhow 
haA'e brought ourselves to such a thing, there are many very 
liOAAmful motives A\'hich A\'ould now make it impossible. The 
first and chief of these is the burning and destruction of our 
temples and the images of our gods, which forces us to make 
no terms Avith their desti'oyer, but rather to pm’sue him 
with om’ resentment to the uttermost. Again, there is om' 
common brotherhood with the Greeks : our common language, 

® Plutarch ^ makes Aristidos the "U’as appointed to deliver the reply by 
speaker on this occasion, and says ho a public decree (Vit. Aiistid. o. 10). 
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the altars and the sacrifices of which we all partake, the 
common character which we bear — did the Athenians betray 
all these, of a truth it would not be well. Know then now, if 
ye have not known it before, that while one Athenian remams 
alive, we will never join alliance with Xerxes. "We thank you, 
however, for your forethought on our behalf, and for your 
wish to give our families sustenance, now that ruin has fallen 
on us — the kindness is complete on your part ; hut for our- 
selves, we will endure as we may, and not be burdensome to 
you. Such then is our resolve. Be it yom* care with all 
speed to lead out yom- troops ; for if we sm’mise aright, the 
Barbarian will not Avait long ere he invade omr territory, but 
will set out so soon as he learns om: answer to be, that we will 
do none of those things which he requires of us. Now then is 
the time for us, before he enters Attica, to go forth ourselves 
into Bceotia, and gm him battle.” 

When the Athenians had thus spoken, the ambassadors 
from Sparta departed, and returned back to their own country. 



THE NINTH BOOK 


OF TRZ 

HISTOEY OF HERODOTUS, 

ENTITLED CALLIOPK 


1. Maedonius, when Alexander upon his return made known 
to him the answer of the Athenians, forthwith broke up from 
Thessaly,^ and led his army with aU speed against Athens ; 
forcing the several nations through whose land he passed 
to furnish him with additional troops.® The chief men of 
Thessaly, far from repenting of the paid; which they had taken 
in the war hitherto, urged on the Persians to the attack more 
earnestly than ever. Thorax of Larissa® in particular, who 
had helped to escort Xerxes on his flight to Asia, now openly 
encoiuaged Mardonius in his march upon Greece. 

2. When the army reached Boeotia, the Thebans sought to 
induce Mardonius to make a halt : “He would not,” they told 


^ Mai'donms wintered his army in 
Tliessaly and Macedonia (supra, viii. 
126). The difficulty of proouriiig sup- 
plies, after the exhaustion caused by 
the presence of the immense host of 
Xcr.xes, made it necessary to fall back 
upon those rich and fertile countries, 
the chief granaries of Greece. The 
same canse compelled the wide dis- 
persion of his troops, indicated by 
their occupation of both regions. Per- 
haps it was with a view of facilitating 
the finding of food that Artabazus 
was pei-mittcd to winter in the neigh- 
bourhood of Potidaja and Olynthus 
(viii. 129) . It must be home in mind 


that the loss of the battle of Salamis 
had transfen’ed to the Greeks the 
command of the sea, and that no sup- 
plies could any longer be drawn from 
Asia Minor, Syria, or Egypt. 

® Diodorus says that the troops 
furnished to Mardonius by the Thra- 
cians, Macedonians, and other allies, 
amounted to 200,000 men (xi. 28). 
Herodotus (infra, oh. 32) gfuesses the 
entire number of the Greeks who 
fonght on the Persian side at 50,000. 

® Thorax was the eldest of the 
Aleuadse (infm, oh. 58 ; Pind. Pyth. x. 
100), oonooming whom vide supra, vii. 
6, note K 
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him, “find anywhere a more convenient place in which to pitch 
his camp ; and their advice to him was, that he should go no 
further, but fix himself there, and thence take measm-es to 
subdue all Greece without striking a blow. If the Greeks, 
who had held together hitherto, still continued united among 
themselves, it would he difficult for the whole world to over- 
come them by force of arms. But if thou wilt do as we 
advise,” they went on to say, “ thou mayest easily obtain the 
direction of aU their counsels. Send presents to the men of 
most weight in the several states, and by so doing thou wilt 
sow division among them. After that, it will be a light task, 
with the help of such as side with thee, to bring under aU thy 
adversaries.” 

3. Such was the advice of the Thebans : but Mardonius did 
not foUow it.^ A strong desire of taking Athens a second time 
possessed him, in part arising from his inborn stubbornness, 
in part fr-om a wish to inform the King at Sardis, by fii’e-signals 
along the islands,® that he was master of the place. However, 
he did not on his aiTival in Attica find the Athenians in their 
country — they had again withdrawn, some to their ships, but 
the greater pait to Salamis — and he only gained possession of 
a deserted town. It was ten months after the taking of the 
city by the King that Mardonius came against it for the second 
time.® 


^ Later writers said that one Axth- 
mius of Zela (in Cappadocia) was scut 
by Mardonius into the Pcloponnese 
with a large sum of money, for the 
purpose of sowing dissension among 
the Greeks (Plut. Them. c. 6 ; Dem. 
Philipp, iii, p. 121, § 27 ; comp. Diod* 
Sic. xi. 28). Demosthenes quotes a 
decree against him, which was in> 
scribed (he says) in the Acropolis. 

* ^ On the general subject of flre- 
siguals, see note on Book yii. ch. 182. 
It is curious that we do not hear of 
their having been used by Xerxes 
himself, who employs messengers (viii. 
54, 97*99) to convey intelligence of 
his doings. Mardonius, apparently, 
must himself have organised the tele* 


graphic communication here spoken 
of, which, ill tliat case, can scarcely 
have passed through the Cyclades, 
since, after Salamis, tho Greeks were 
masters of the sea. I am inclined to 
believe that tho real line of commnni- 
catiou passed along the European 
coast to Athos, and thenco by Lemnos 
to Asia — the line described in a re- 
verse order by .^scliylus (Agam. 272- 
290) — who may have taken his idea 
from tho fact here noted, which would 
have come in part under his own ob- 
servation. 

According to Plutarch (Camill t. 
19), the battle of Salamis took place 
on the 20th of the mouth Boedromiou, 
corresponding nearly with our Sep- 
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4. Mardonius, being now in Athens, sent an envoy to 
Salamis, one Murychides, a Hellespontine Greek, to offer the 
Athenians once more the same terms which had been con- 
veyed to them by Alexander. The reason for his sending a 
second time, though he knew beforehand their unfriendly 
feelings towards him, was, — ^that he hoped, when they saw 
the whole land of Attica conquered and in his power, their 
stubbornness would begin to give way. On this account, 
therefore, he despatched Murychides to Salamis. 

5. Now, when Miuyehides came before the cmmcil, and de- 
livered his message, one of the councillors, named Lyoidas, 
gave it as his opinion — “ that the best course would be, to 
admit the proposals brought by Mmychides, and lay them 
before the assembly of the people.” This he stated to be his 
opinion, perhaps because he had been bribed by Mardonius, 
or it may be because that comse really appeared to him the 
most expedient. However, the Athenians — ^both those in the 
council, and those who stood without, when they heard of the 
advice — ^were full of -wrath, and forthwith stnrounded Lycidas, 
and stoned him to death.’ As for Murychides, the Helles- 
pontine Greek, him they sent away unharmed. Now there 
was a stir in the island about Lycidas, and the Athenian 
women learnt what had happened. Then each exhoHed her 
fellow, and one brought another to take part in the deed ; and 
they all flocked of their own accord to the house of Lycidas, 
and stoned to death his wife and his children. 


tembcrj a date which is borne ont by 
the synchroiiism, apparently intended 
by our author (viii. 65), between the 
time of the engagement and that of 
the Eleusinian mysteries. If this bo 
allowed, the taking of Athens by 
Xerxes cannot have been earlier than 
Augnst; which would make the second 
taking by Mardonius fall in the foU 
lowing June. This seems late in the 
yenrj but it accords with the time 
indicated, infra, ch. 7, and also with 
the traditional date for the battle of 
Plntsea, the 4th of BoCdromion (Pint. 
Aristid. c. 19). To explain the in- 


action of Mardonius through the 
spring, it seems necessary to suppose 
a certain amount of truth in the state- 
ment of Diodorus and others, as to 
his wasting time in efforts to win over 
some of the Grecian states by money 
(snpra, oh. 3, note ^). 

7 DemosthOTes (de Cor. p. 296) telb 
a similar story of one Oyrsilus, who 
was stoned, he says, the year before, 
for adyising submission on the ap- 
proach of Xerxes. He is followed by 
Cioero (Do Off. iii. 11). I do not see 
why both stories may not be true. 
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6. The circumstances under which the Athenians had sought 
refuge in SaJamis were the following. So long as any hope 
remained that a Peloponnesian army would come to give them 
aid, they abode still in Attica ; but when it appeared that the 
allies were slack and slow to move, while the invader was 
reported to be pressing forward, and to have already entered 
Bceotia, then they proceeded to remove their goods and chattels 
from the mainland, and themselves again crossed the strait 
to Salamis. At the same time they sent ambassadors to 
Lacediemon,® who were to rejiroach the Lacediemonians for 
having allowed the Barbarian to advance into Attica, in- 
stead of joining them and going out to meet him in Bceotia. 
They were likewise to remind the Lacediemonians of the offers 
by which the Persian had sought to win Athens over to his 
side,® and to warn them that, if no aid came from Spai’ta, the 
Athenians must consult for their own safety. 

7. The truth was, the Lacedaemonians were keeping holiday 
at that time ; for it was the feast of the Hyacinthia,^ and they 
thought nothing of so much moment as to perform the service 
of the god.® They were also engaged in building their wall 
across the Isthmus, which was now so far advanced that the 
battlements had begim to be placed upon it. 

When the envoys of the Athenians, accompanied by ambas- 


® According to Plutarch, Aristides 
recommended this course, and the 
ambassadors sent were Cimon, Xan^ 
thippus, and Myronides (Vit. Aristid. 
c. 10). 

® Supra, viii. 140, § 1. 

^ Tho feast of the Hyacinthia >vas 
held annually at Amycloe, on the 
longest day of the Spartan month 
Hecatombens, corresponding to onr 
June and July. It was manifestly a 
part of the ancient elemental religion 
of the Achseans, which had been 
adopted to some extent by the Dorians 
at the time of the conquest. Hyacin* 
thus, the beautiful youth slain acci- 
dentally by Apollo, was the chief 
object of the worship. He took his 
name from the flower, which was an 


emblem of death ; and the original 
feast seems to have been altogether 
a mournful ceremony, — a lamentation 
OTcr the destruction of the flowers of 
spring by the summer heat, passing 
ou to a more general lament over 
death itself. The Amycleeans at all 
times made a point of attending the 
feast (Xen. Hell. iv. v. § 11) ; and the 
Spartans themselves are known occa- 
sionally to havo returned home from 
a foreign expedition with the samo 
object. (Fausan. iv. xix. § 3.) For 
the details of the celebration, see the 
excellent article in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities, sub. voc. Hyacinthia, 
- See on this point, note ® on Book 
yi. ch. 106. 
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sadors from Megara and Platsea,® reached Lacedsemon, they 
came before the Ephors, and spoke as follows — 

“ The Athenians have sent us to you to say, — ^the King of 
the Medes offers to give us back om* country, and wishes to 
conclude an alliance with us on fair and equal teims, without 
fraud or deceit. He is willing likewise to bestow on us 
another country besides om: own, and bids us choose any land 
that we like. But we, because we reverenced Hellenic Jupiter, 
and thought it a shameful act to betray Greece, instead of con- 
senting to these terms, refused them; notwithstanding that we 
have been wronged and deserted by the other Greeks, and ai'e 
fully aware that it is far more for om* advantage to make 
peace with the Persian than to prolong the war with him. 
Still we shall not, of om- own free wiH, consent to any terms 
of peace. Thus do we, in aU om- dealings with the Greeks, avoid 
what is base and counterfeit ; while contrariwise, ye, who but 
now were so full of fear lest we should make terms with the 
enemy,^ having learnt of what temper we ai-e, and assm-ed 
yom'selves that we shall not prove traitors to our country — 
having brought moreover yom- wall across the Isthmus to an 
advanced state — cease altogether to have any care for us. Ye 
covenanted with us to go out and meet the Persian in Boeotia ; 
but when the time came, ye were false to your word, and 
looked on while the barbarian host advanced into Attica. At 
this time therefore the Athenians are angered with you ; and 
justly,— for ye have not done what was right. They bid you, 
however, make haste to send forth yom’ army, that we may 
even yet meet Mai’donius in Attica. Now that Boeotia is lost 
to us, the best place for the fight within om: country, will be 
the jplain of Thria.” ® 


® jMogara and Plataea, as extra-Pelo- 
ponncsinn states^ wei*e equally in« 
tercstecl with Athens in having the 
advance of Mardonins checked. Me. 
gnra wns especially concerned, for 
Plataja had been plundered and burnt 
(supra, viii. 50), whereas Megara had 


hitherto escaped ravage (infra, oh, 14). 

* Supra, viii. 142. 

® Supra, viii. 65, note The number 
of the Persians being now so much re- 
duced, the Greeks are willing to meet 
them in the plains. 
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8. The Ephors, when they had heard this speech, delayed 
their an.swer till the morrow ; and when the morrow came, till 
the day following. And thus they acted for ten days, con- 
tinually putting off the ambassadors from one day to the next. 
Meanwhile the Peloponnesians generally were labouring with 
great zeal at the wall, and the work nearly approached com- 
pletion. I can give no other reason for the conduct of the 
Lacedaemonians in showing themselves so anxious, at the time 
when Alexander came, that the Athenians should not join the 
Medes, and now being quite careless about it, except that at 
that former time the wall across the Isthmus was not com- 
plete, and they worked at it in great fear of the Persians, 
whereas now the bulwark had been raised, and so they 
imagined that they had no further need of the Athenians. 

9. At last the ambassadors got an answer, and the troops 
marched forth from Sparta, under the following circumstances. 
The last audience had been fixed for the ambassadors, when, 
the very day before it was to be given, a certain Tegean, named 
Chileiis, a man w'ho had more influence at Sparta than any 
other foreigner, learning from the Ephors exactly w'hat the 
Athenians had said, addressed these words to them — “ The case 
stands thus, 0 ye Ephors ! If the Athenians are not om’ friends, 
but league themselves wdth the barbarians, however strong om: 
wall across the Isthmus may be, there will be doors enough, and 
wide enough open too, by which the Persian may gain entrance 
to the Peloijoimese.® Grant their request then, before they 
make any fr-esh resolve, which may bring Greece to ruin.” 

10. Such was the counsel w'hich Chileiis gave : and the 
Ephors, taking the advice into consideration, determined forth- 
with, without speaking a word to the ambassadors from the 
three cities, to despatch to the Isthmus a body of five thousand 
Spartans; and accordingly they sent them forth the same 


6 That is, the naval power of Athens 
would lay the whole coast of the Pg1o> 
ponnese open to the Persians. This 
can scarcely have been a new thought 1 


to the Ephors. Probably what moved 
them was the bein^ reminded that 
they must not count too entirely on 
the self-devotion of the Athenians. 
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night, appointing to each Spartan a retinue of seven Helots,^ 
and giving the command of the expedition to Pausanias, the 
son of Cleombrotns. The chief power belonged of right at this 
time to Pleistarchus, the son of Leonidas hut as he was stiU 


^ Miillcr — thoQg'h in one place (Do- 
riaiiSj vol. ii. p. -to, note ®, E. T.) he 
assumes this proportion of Helots to 
Spartans as the basis of a calculation, 
■whereby he would imply that it was 
usual — in another (ib. p. 259) main- 
tains that this was the only time when 
the number attending on each Spartan 
was so great. Of this, however, he 
brings no proof — and the truth seems 
to be that there are no data for de- 
termining the question. In the ab- 
sence of any evidence to the contrary, 
it is most reasonable to suppose the 
proportion to have been the estab- 
lished one (vide supra, vii. 229; viii. 
25). 


^ Pleistarchus could not have been 
more than seven or eight at this time. 
His mother Gorgo, who was only eight 
years old in the year u.c. 500 (supra, 
V, 61), is not likely to have married 
till she was twenty ; for the Spartan 
law forbade early marriages (Miillcr’s 
Dorians, vol. ii. p. 300). Pleistarchus 
therefore could not well have been 
bom before b.c. 487. He died, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, in B.c. 458 (xiii. 
75), having been full king for a very 
short time (Pausan. iti. v. § 1). The 
family tree of the Agidce, dui’ing the 
period embraced by the Histories of 
Herodotus and Thucydides, may be 
thus exhibited : — 


Cleousnes 
Gorgo, d. 


Leo 

I 

AXAXAKDRTnAS 


DoiicuB 


LBOKrUAB 
Cmarried Gorgo) 

Pleistaschus 


Pleistoakax 
^ 1 
Fausaxiab 


Clcombrotus 

(regent) 


Pansonlas Nicomedes 

(regent) (regent) 


Cleomenes Aristoclcs 

(regent) 


Anaxandridas succeeded Leo about 
B.c. 560, nnd reigned probably forty 
years. Cleomenes succeeded him in 
jj.c. 520 or 519. Ho died b.c. 491. 
Dorieus being already dead, Leonidas 
mounted the throne, and reigned 
eleven years, till b.c. 480. On the 
accession of his son, Pleistarchus, in 
that year, Cleombrotus, uncle to 
Pleistarchus, became regent, but, 
dying the same year, was succeeded 
in his oihcc by Pausanias, his son, 
who, thongli cousin to Pleistarchus, 
was con.sidcrably older, since Leonidas 
had married late in life. Fansanias, 
though often called king (infra, ch. 
76 ; Arist. Pol. vii. 13 ; Demosth. c. 
Neaer. p. 1378; Schol. Arist. Eq. 84, 


&c.), was never more than regent. 
He held the office until his death, 
which was probably in b.c. 467. 
Whether Nicomedes, his brother, now 
became regent, or whether Pleistar- 
chuB assumed his full right.^:, is un- 
certain. All that we know is, that the 
latter did not enjoy his sovereignty 
long, but died, as stated above, b.c. 
458, and left no issue. The crown 
devolved on Pleistoanax, the eldest 
son of Pausanias, who was a minor, 
and Nicomedes now certainly became 
regent (Thncyd. i. 107; Diod. Sic. xi. 
79) . In the year b.c. 445, this regency 
had come to an end, and Pleistoanax 
was full king (Thnoyd. i. 114). 
Shortly afterwards Pleistoanax was 
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a child, Pausanias, his consul, was regent in his room. For 
the father of Pansanias, Cleomhrotus, the son of Aiiaxandridas, 
no longer lived : he had died a short time after bringing back 
from the Isthmus the troops who had been emploj-ed in build- 
ing the wall.® A prodigj’ had caused him to bring his army 
home ; for while he was offering sacrifice to know if he should 
march out against the Per-sian, the sun was suddenly dark- 
ened in mid skj-. . Pausanias took with him, as joint-leader 
of the army, Euiyanax, the son of Dorieus, a member of his 
own family.^ 

11. The army accordinglj'- had marched out from Sparta 
with Pausanias ; while the ambassadors, when day came, 
appeared before the Ephors, knowing nothing of the march of 
the troop.s, and puriio.sing themselves to leave Sparta forth- 
with, and return each man to his own country. They there- 
fore addressed the Ephors in these words : — “ Lacedaemouians, 
as you do not stir from home, but keep the Hyacinthian 
festival, and amuse yourselves, deserting the cause of your 
confederates, the Athenians, whom your behaviour wrongs, 
and who have no other allies, will make such terms with the 
Persians as they shall find possible. Now when terms are 
once made, it is plain that, having become the King's alhes, 
we shall march with the barbarians whithersoever they choose 
to lead. Then at length you will jperceive what the conse- 
quences will be to yom-selves.” ■S^^len the envoys had spoken, 


exiled, and remained in banishment 
nineteen years (ib. v. 10). Pausanias, 
his son, was durin" tliis period re- 
garded as king, while Clcomencs, his 
brother, was regenc (ib. iii. 26). 
Pleistoanax, upon his recall from 
exile (about u.c. 120), np^wars to Iiave 
resumed the kingly office, which he 
retained to his death in u.c. 408. Pau- 
sauias then became actual king, but 
fourteen years afterwards was accused 
and went into exile, whei*e he died, 
B.o. 394 (Xen. Hell. ni. t, § 7-25). 

® Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, vol. if. 
p. 830) regards the return of Cleom- 
brotuB, and his death, as having hap- 


pened while the envoys were detained; 
but Tkir. Blakesley (note ad loo.) is 
probably J’ight in supposing Herodotus 
to speak of what laad hapjicned in the 
preceding autumn. 

1 1 cannot suppose, with ilr. Clinton 
(F. H. vol. ii. p. 255) and 2Ir. Slakes- 
ley (note*'* on book ix.), that the 
Dorieus here mentioned is Dorieus the 
elder brother of Leonidas and Cleom- 
brotus. Had that Dorieus loft a son 
behind him at Sparta, he would un- 
doubtedly have succeeded to the 
throne on the death of Oleomeues, 
And the words of Herodotus imply a 
more distant relative* 
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the Ephors cTeclared to them mth an oath : — “ Our troops 
must he at Oresteum * hy this time, on their march against 
the strangers.” (The Spartans say "strangers” for "barba- 
rians.”) At this the ambassadors, quite ignorant of what had 
happened, questioned them concerning their meaning; and 
when, by much questioning, they had discovered the truth, 
they were greatly astonished thereat, and forthwith set off, 
at their best speed, to overtake the Spartan army. At the 
same time a body of five thousand LacedaBmonian Perioeci,® 
all picked men and fully aimed, set forth from Sparta, in the 
company of the ambassadors. 

12, So these troops marched in haste towards the Isthmus. 
Meanwhile the Argives, who had promised Mardonius that 
they would stop the Spartans from crossing their borders, as 
soon as they learnt that Pausanias with his army had started 
from Sparta, took the swiftest comrier they could find, and sent 
him off to Attica. The message which he delivered, on his 
arrival at Athens, was the foEowing: "Mardonius,” he said, 
“ the Ai-gives have sent me to teU thee that the Lacedsemonian 


^ Oresteum, or Oi'estasinm, was a 
small town in tlie district of Aixadia 
called Xaenalia (Thacycl. v. 64; 
Pausan, viii, xxvii. § 3), It did not 
lie on tlie direct rente from Spoi'ta to 
the Istlnnus, bat a little to the loft, on 
the TOad from Lycosura to Tegoa. 
The direct road to the Isthmus passed 
through Togea. It is not easy to 
understand why the divergence >vas 
made on this occasion, unless it were 
to receive the contingent of the Lew 
preatis. 

Col. Leake believes Orestdum to 
have occupied the summit of Mount 
Tzimharut on the eastern side of the 
^eat plain of Megalox)olis (Morea, vol. 
ii. X). 318). Varions accounts are given 
of tlie origin of the term (Fansazi. 
VIII. iii. § Ij Eurip. Orest. 1645; 
Phcrocyd. Fr. 97; Steph. Byz, ad voo. 
*Op€(rTai) ; but I find no mention of 
the “temple of Orestes ” which Buhr 
(ad loo.) .sux)poses to have given name 
to the place. The temple which did 


exist at the place was one of Artemis 
(Pausan. viii, xliv. § 2 ; Pherccyd. 

1. B. c.). 

® Supra, vi. 58, note ® ; and comp. 
App. to Book V. Essay i. p. 332. The 
entire force which Sparta furnished 
on this occasion amounted, according 
to our author, to 50, GOD men. Of 
these, 5000 wore actual Spartans, an 
unexampled number. As the entire 
body of adult citizens certainly did 
not exceed, and probably foil short of 
8000 (supra, vii. 234), the levy may 
be regarded as an instance of the x>ro- 
portion of two>thirds of the whole 
effective strength, which we know to 
have been required of the subject 
allies in some cases (Thucyd. ii. 10). 
To these were added 5000 Lacedaemo. 
mans, each with a single attendant 
helot (infra, oh. 29), and 35,000 helots 
in attendance upon the 5000 Sx)artans. 
Sparta never made an eifort at all 
compai*able to this, either before or 
afterwards. 
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youth are gone forth from their city, and that the Argives are 
too weak to hinder them. Take good heed therefore to thyself 
at this time.” After thus speaking, without a word more, he 
returned home. 

18. When Mardonius learnt that the Spartans were on their 
march, he no longer cared to remain in Attica. Hitherto he 
had kept quiet, wishing to see what the Athenians would do, 
and had neither ravaged their tenutory, nor done it any the 
least harm ; for till now he had cherished the hope that the 
Athenians would come to terms with him. As however he 
found that his persuasions were of no avail, and as their whole 
policy was now clear to him, he determined to withdraw from 
Attica before Pausanias with his army reached the Isthmus ; 
first, however, he resolved to brnm Athens, and to cast dovTi 
and level with the ground whatever remained standing of the 
walls, temples, and other buildings.* His reason for retreating 
was, that Attica was not a coimtry where horse could act \vith 
advantage ; and further, that if he suffered defeat in a battle, 
no way of escape was opened to him, except through defiles,® 
where a handful of troops might stop all his army. So he 
determined to withdraw to Thebes, and give the Greeks battle 
in the neighbom-hood of a friendly city, and on groimd well 
suited for cavalry. 

^ Col. Leako remarks that this state- route from Athens to Thebes, which 
ment seems to bo beyond the truth. nm by Pliyle, over Jloimt Pames. 
“Experience,” ho observes, “shmvs Anotiicr, west of this, connected 
that an invader, in tlio tomiiorarypos- Athens with Plataja, pa.Msing over 
session of an enemy's capital, seldom Cithmron by way of Elcuthcrio. Both 
has the power and leisure for destroc- those arc m>?fJod raoimtiiin passes, 
tion equal to his will; and that the prescntiiifr great difficulties to the 
total annihilation of massy hnildines inarch of an army (Cell’s Greece, p. 
constmeted of stone, is a work of 52, and pp. 108, 109). The third, 
gi-eat difficulty ” (Atlious, p. 12). wliicli Hiirdonius now followed, led 
And the mention of certain “ancient ” from Athens into the Tanagrasa by 
temples in the description of Pausa- the fortress of Deceleia. crossing the 
nias ( 1 . xviii. § 1 ; xx. § 2), which are low ridge which- joins Pariio.s to Pen- 
distinguished from those hnilt after the tclicns. This is compariitiy-oly an easy 
Persian war, confirms this view. Thu- route (Coll, pp. 66, 67)- The strength 
oydides too informs us that even some of the boundary line between Attica 
of the houses remained standing (i. 89). and Bocotia is noticed by Xenophon, 

5 Three roads only connected Attioa, who had a good militai-y eye (Mom. 
with Boeotia. One was the direct iii. v. § 25). 
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14. After he had quitted Attica, and was ah’eady upon his 
march, news reached him that a body of a thousand Lacedae- 
monians, distinct from the anny of Pausanias, and sent on 
in advance,® had arrived in the Megarid. When he heard 
it, wishing, if possible, to destroy this detachment first, Mar- 
donius considered with himself how he might compass theii- 
ruin. With a sudden change of march he made for Megara, 
while the horse, pushmg on in advance, entered and I’avaged 
the Megarid. (Here was the fmthest point in Em'ope 
towards the setting sun to which this Persian army ever 
penetrated.) 

15. After this, Mardonius received another message, whereby 
he learnt that the forces of the Greeks were collected together 
at the Isthmus ; which tidings caused him to di’aw back, and 
leave Attica by the way of Deceleia.'^ The Bceotarchs ® had 
sent for some of the neighbom's of the Asopians ; ® and these 
persons served as guides to the army, and led them first to 
Spheiidale,^ and from thence to Tanagra,® where Mardonius 
rested a night; after which, upon the morrow, he bent his 


** I have hero followed not Gais- 
foreVs text, hut^fcho conjecture of 
Schweijjliiiuser (wp6Spojj.oi/ for irpoS’ 
pojuov), which ia approved hy Scott and 
Liddell (ad voc.j, by Bekker, and by 
Mr. Blakcslcy. 

” There can bo little doubt that 
Lecclcia was at or near tho modem 
Tatoij, ■which is on tho direct route 
from Athens to Oropus, at about tho 
distance from Athens mentioned by 
Thucydides (vii. 19), and "wlici'c 
there is a peaked height which is a 
cous]iicuous object from tho Acro- 
polis.’* (Leake’s Demi, p. 18. Com- 
pare 'J’hncyd. eVi^aves /texpt ray 

® On the Bceotarchs, or chief magis- 
trates of the BoeotianS) see Hermann’s 
Pol. Antiq. of Greece, § 179. 

^ I'lic AKO])ian8 are the inhabitants 
of the rich valley of the Asdpns, -which 
lay immedintely beyond the Attic 
frontier, running parallel with the 
chaiuB of Cithseron and Fames. 


* The site of Sphcndalc has to be de- 
termined from this passage, on which 
no light is tlirowu by the only other 
notices of tho place tliat occur, those 
namely in Stephen and Hesychius. 
Col. Leake’s grounds for jilaoing it at 
JHaJal’dsa, though not establishing the 
point, make it highly probable (Demi 
of Attica, pp. 1213, 12 1). 

- Tmiagra was situated on the left 
or northern bank of the*AK6p'u.8, near 
its junction with a small stream which 
descends from the flanks of Mount 
-S-oro, The site is suflieieiilly identi- 
fied by tho remains of ancient build, 
ings at a jdace now called Grimddha, 
and by an inscription in n neighbour- 
ing church (Leake’s Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. pp, 4.55-457). Tunagra, ac- 
cording to some, was tho place called 
Graea by Homer (II. ii. 498. See 
Pausan. ix. xx. § 2 ; Steph. Byz. ad 
TOC. Tdvarypai Strab. ix. p. 586), The 
modem name may perhaps contain a 
trace of this early appellation. 
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course to Scolus,® ■wliich brought him into the territory of the 
Thebans. And now, although the Thebans had espoused the 
cause of the Medes, yet Mardonius cut down all the trees in 
these parts ; not however from any enmity towards the The- 
bans, but on account of his own urgent needs ; for he wanted a 
rampart to protect his army from attack, and he likewise 
desfred to have a place of refuge, whither his troops might flee, 
in case the battle should go contraiy to his wishes. His armj" 
at this time lay on the Asopus, and stretched from Erythrae, 
along by Hysiae,'* to the territoiy of the Platceans. The wall 
however was not made to extend so far, but formed a square of 
about ten frudongs each way. 

While the barbarians were emj)loyed in this work, a certain 
citizen of Thebes, Attaginus bj"^ name, the son of PhrjTion, 
having made great preparations, gave a banquet, and invited 
Mardonius thereto, together with fifty of the noblest Persians. 
Now the banquet was held at Thebes ; and all the guests who 
were invited came to it. 

16. What follows was recounted to me by Thersander, a 
native of Orchomenus,® a man of the first rank in that city. 
Thersander told me, that he was himself among those invited 
to the feast, and that besides the Persians fifty Thebans wore 
asked ; ® and the two nations were not arranged separately, but 

® Scfllus became a place of some im- They wci’o botli on the south or Pla- 
portaiioe in the wars botwoon S]iartn t:oan .side of this Aadpiis, near tho 
and Thebes (Xoii. Hell. v. iv. § 49; base of Jfomit Citha-rou. Ilysiso, aa 
Ages. ii. § 2S). It lay on tho south is plain from this passage among 
bank of "Uio A.sopu3, under nounl othor.s, was the more wcslern of the 
CithEcron, at a point about five miles two, lying between Plalma and Ery- 
to the right of the direct route fi-om thiu). Col. Leake found some tolor- 
Platoea to Thcbo.s (sec Pausau. ix. iv. ably exieusivo remains between Kria- 
§ 3 ; Strab. ix. p. ri93). Col. Leake kiUi and Bubuha, which seemed en- 
fonnd in this position, “ on a little titled to bo considered tho ruins of 
rocky table-height overlooking tho llysirc, and some slight traces beyond 
river,” the remniua of nil ancient Hel- the Intter 2 Jlace, near Kuhi'fla, which 
Ionic fortress, which hois inclined to might be those of Erythrm(N. Greece, 
identify with tho ancient Scolus. (N, vol. ii. pp. 327-329). 

Greece, vol. ii. p. 330 and p. 309.) ® Vide supra, viii. 34. 

* These two places lay veiy near ^ By Thebans we must understand 

each other, and are generally men- hero Bmotians, since Thersander was 
tioned together (Thuoyd. iii. 24; one of the fifty. There scarcely seem 
Btrab. ix. p. 5S7; Pausau. ix. ii. § 1). to be sufficient gronnds for slating 
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a Persian and a Theban were set side by side upon each couch. 
After the feast was ended, and the didnking had begun, the 
Persian who shared Thersander’s couch addressed him in the 
Greek tongue, and inquired of him, from what city he came. 
He answered, that he was of Orchomenus ; whereupon the 
other said — 

“ Since thou hast eaten with me at one table, and poured 
libation from one cup, I would fain leave with thee a memorial 
of the belief I hold — the rather that thou mayest have timely 
warning thyself, and so be able to provide for thy own safety. 
Seest thou these Persians here feasting, and the ai’my which 
we left encamped yonder by the river-side? Yet a little while, 
and of all this number thou wilt behold but a few surviving ! ” 

As he spake, the Persian let fall a flood of tears ; whereon 
Thersander, who was astonished at his words, replied — “Surely 
thou shouldest say all this to Mardonius, and the Persians 
who are nest him in honour ” — ^but the other rejoined — “ Dear 
friend, it is not possible for man to avert that which God has 
decreed shall happen. No one believes warnings, however true. 
Many of us Persians Imow oiu danger, but we are constrained 
by necessity to do as our leader bids us. Verily ’tis the sorest 
of all human ills, to abound in knowledge and yet have no 
power over action.” All this I heard myself from Thersander 
the Orchomenian ; who told me further, that he mentioned 
what had happened to divers persons, before the battle was 
fought at Platsea. 

17. When Mardonius formerly held his camp in Boeotia, aU 
the Greeks of those parts who were friendly to the Medes sent 
troops to join his army, and these troops accompanied him in 
his attack upon Athens. The Phocians alone abstained, and 
took no part in the invasion ; for, though they had espoused the 
Median cause warmly, it was very much against then’ will, and 
only because they were compelled so to do.'^ However, a few 

that the connection between Thebes 79, where the Orchomenians are not 
and OrchoiTienns was at this time mentioned among the intimate allies 
especially intimate (see Grote, vol, t. of Thebes), 
p. 213, note ^ ; and compare Herod, y. ? Supra, viii. 30-83. 
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days after the arriYal of the Persian army at Thehes, a ttirinpand 
of their heavy-armed soldiers came up,® under the command 
of Harmocydes, one of their most distinguished citizens. No 
sooner had these troops reached Thebes, than some horsemen 
came to them from Mardonius, -with orders that they should 
take up a position upon the plain, away from the rest of the 
army. The Phocians did so, and forthwith the entire Persian 
cavalry drew nigh to them ; whereupon there went a rumour 
through the whole of the Greek force encamped with the 
Medes,® that Mardonius was about to destroy the Phocians 
with missiles. The same conviction ran throngh the Phocian 
troops themselves; and HarmoejMes, thou- leader, addressed 
them thus with words of encouragement — “Phocians,” said 
he, “ ’tis plain that those men have resolved beforehand to take 
our lives, because of the accusations of the Thessalians, as 
I imagine. Now, then, is the time for you all to show 3 ’our- 
selvcs brave men. 'Tis better to die fighting and defending 
our lives, than tamely to allow them to slay us in this shame- 
ful fashion. Let them learn that thej’- are barliarians, and 
that the men whose death thej'- have plotted arc Greeks ! ” 
18. Thus spake Harmocjnles; and the Persian horse, 
having encircled the Phocians, charged towards them, as if 
about to deal out death, with bows bent, and arrows ready to 
be let By ; nay, here and there some did even discharge then- 
weapons. But the Phocians stood firm, keeping rdoso one to 
another, and serrying their ranks as much as possible ; where- 
upon the horse suddenly wheeled round, and rode off. I 
cannot sa.y with certainty whether thej- came, at the praj-er of 
the Thessalians, to destroy the Phocians, but seeing them pre- 
pared to stand on their defence, and fearing to suffer damage at 
their hands, on that account beat a retreat, having orders from 
Mardonius so to act ; or whether his sole intent was to try the 


® This Boeins to liavo boon the foil 
effective etrenffth. of Pliocis; for at 
Therinopyloo, when thcii' coiiiitiy was 
espcciully in danger, they could muster 
no greater forco (supru, vii. 203). 

VOL. IV. 


® On the subject of tho (p-fifxrji or 
supernatural rumour of the Greeks, 
sec Mr. Grote’s excellent note (Hist, 
of Greece, vol. v. pp. 2GO-202), 


2 c 
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temper of the Pliocians, and see -whether they had any courage 
or no. However this may have been, when the horsemen' 
retired, Mardonius sent a herald to the Phocians, saying — 
“Fear not, Phocians — ye have shown yom’selves valiant men 
— ^much unlike the report I had heard of you. Now therefore 
he forward in the coming war. Ye will not readily outdo 
either the King or myself in services.” Thus ended the affair 
of the Phocians. 

19. The Lacedsemonians, when they reached the Isthmus, 
pitched their camp there ; and the other Peloponnesians who 
had embraced the good side, hearing or else seeing that they 
were upon the march, thought it not right to remain behind 
■ft'hen the Spartans were going forth to the war. So the Pelo- 
ponnesians went out iu one body from the Isthmus, the 
victims being favom-ahle for setting forth ; and marched as far 
as Eleusis, where again they offered sacrifices, and, finding the 
omens still encouragiog, advanced further. At Eleusis they 
were joined by the Athenians,^ who had come across from 
Salamis, and now accompanied the main army. On reaching 
Erythi’fe^ in Boeotia, they learnt that the barbarians were 
encamped upon the Asojius ; -wherefore they themselves, after 
considering how they should act, disposed then- forces opposite 
to the enemy upon the slopes of Mount Citheeron. 

20. Mardonius, when he saw that the Greeks would not come 
do-wn into the plain, sent aU his cavalry, under Masistius (or 


10 This ia enough to disprove tho 
atory told by Diodorus (zi. 29) of the 
oath taken by all the confederates 
before leaving tho Isthmus. Tbeoath 
itself, as recorded both by this bis- 
torian, and, ^vith trifling variations, 
by the orator Lyciirgna (adv. Lcocr. p. 
389, ed. Baiter), is such as only the 
Athenians could have framed, and 
they tvere never at the Isthmus. 
Lycurgus, indeed, who represents the 
oath as taken at Flataea, avoids this 
error. But the whole story seems to 
have been a pure fiction, as Theopom- 
pus remarked (Fr. 167). The terms 


of the pretended vow were never ob- 
served ; for though some temples, in 
Attica and elsewhere (Fausan. i. i. 
§ 4; X, xxxiv. § 2), which the Persians 
had burnt, were not rebuilt, yet the 
great majority seem to have been re- 
stored immediately that the war was 
over (vide supra, viii. 55; and see 
Leake’s Athens, p. 12, and p. 575) . 

^ Supra, ch. 15. The Greeks had 
marched by the route which led 
through (£no@ and Eleutherae to Fla- 
taea, over hlount Cithseron (Diod. Sic. 
L B. c.). 
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MacistiuB,® as tlie Greeks call Mm), to attack them where they 
were. Now Masistius w’as a man of much repute among the 
Persians, and rode a Nissean charger with a golden bit,® and 
otherwise magnificently caparisoned. So the horse advanced 
against the Greeks, and made attacks upon them in divisions, 
doing them great damage at each charge, and insulting them 
by calling them women. 

21. It chanced that the Megarians were drawn up in the 
position most open to attack, and where the ground offered the 
best approach to the cavaliy. Einding themselves therefore 
hard pressed by the assaults upon their ranks, they sent a 
herald to the Greek leaders, w'ho came and said to them, “This 
is the message of the Megarians — We camiot, brothers-in-arms, 
continue to resist the Persian horse in that post which we 
have occupied from the first, if we are left without succours. 
Hitherto, although hard pressed, we have held out against 
them firmly and courageously. Now, however, if you do not 
send others to take oui- place, we warn you that we shall quit 
om- post.” Such wore the words of the herald. Pausanias, 
when he heard them, inquired among his trooiis if there 
■were any who would volunteer to take the post, and so relieve 
the Megarians. Of the rest none were willing to go, where- 
upon the Athenians offered themselves ; and a body of picked 
men, three himdi'ed in number, commanded by Olympiodorus, 
the son of Lampo, undertook the service. 

22. Selecting, to accompany them, the ■v\diole body of archers, 
these men relieved the Megarians,'* and occupied a post which 


2 Tho Grooka modified his name to 
make it significative of his great 
height (infra, ch. 25). They intended 
to express that lie was the tallest 
(p.'flKurrosy Dorice y-aKiaros) of the Per- 
sians. 

® bn the ahnndant use of gold by 
the Persians, vide supra, vii. 83, 190, 
and infra, oh. 80. With regard to tho 
Niseoan horses, of. vii. 40, note 

* Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, vol. ii, 
ch. xvi. p. 335) supposes that the 
Athenians merely “ covered the Mega- 


rians,” instead of taking their place; 
Init ITerudutus seems to mean more 
than this. If it bo asked, how should 
800 Athenians sufticc to replace 3000 
Mei^riuns, the answer is that the 300 
Athenian lioplites wore accompanied 
by perliaps 3000 archer.s. The Athe- 
uittus saw that the aervico was one 
for light-armed troops, and so sent aU 
their bowmon (t o r To|oTas), with 
just sufficient hoplites to serve them 
as a nucleus and protection. 
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all the other Greeks collected at Erythrss had shrunk from 
holding. After the struggle had continued for a while, it came 
to an end on this wise. As the barbarians continued charging 
in divisions, the horse of Masistius, which was in front of the 
others, received an arrow in his flank, the pain of which 
caused him to rear and throw his rider. Immediately the 
Athenians rushed upon Masistius as he lay, caught his horse, 
and when he himself made resistance, slew him. At first, 
however, they were not able to take his life ; for his armour 
hindered them. He had on a breastplate foimed of golden 
scales,® with a scarlet tunic covering it. Thus the blows, aU 
falling upon his breastplate, took no effect,® till one of the 
soldiers, perceiving the reason, drove his weapon into his eye, and 
so slew him. All this took place without any of the other horse- 
men seeing it : they had neither obseiwed then- leader fall from 
his horse, nor beheld him slain ; for he fell as they wheeled 
round and prepared for another charge, so that they were quite 
ignorant of what had happened. When, however, they halted, 
and found that there was no one to marshal their line, Masis- 
tius was missed; and instantly his soldiers, understanding 
what must have befallen him, with loud cheers charged the 
enemy in one mass, hopmg to recover the dead body. 

23. So when the Athenians saw that, instead of coming up in 
squadrons, the whole mass of the horse was about to charge 
them at once, they called out to the other troops to make haste 
to their aid. While the rest of the infantry, however, was 
moving to their assistance, the contest waxed fierce about the 
dead body of Masistius. The three hundred, so long as they 
fought by themselves, had gi-eatly the worst of the encounter, 
and were forced to retire and yield up the body to the enemy ; 
but when the other troops approached, the Persian horse could 
no longer hold their ground, but fled without carrying off the 

» Vido vii. 6, and viii. 113. Pansn- that of Mardonina (i. xxvii. S 1). 
nias^ tcUsj as that the bTeastplato of ® Plntaxch, with his nsnal exaggera- 
Masistius IV as preserved to his day in tion, clothes Masistius in impenetrable 
the temple of MinerFa Folias at Athensy armour from head to foot (Vit. Aristid. 
together with a soymitar said to be o. 14). 
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body, having incurred in the attempt a further loss of several of 
their number. They therefore retired about two furlongs, and 
consulted with each other what was best to be done. Being 
without a leader, it seemed to them the fittest course to return 
to Mardonius. 

24. Wlien the horse reached the camp, Mardonius and all 
the Persian army made great lamentation for Masistius. They 
shaved off aU the hair fi'om their own heads, and cut the manes 
from their w'ar-liorses and their sumpter-beasts, while they 
vented theu- grief in such loud cries that aU Bceotia re- 
sounded with the clamour,’ because they had lost the man who, 
next to Mardonius, was held in the greatest esteem, both by 
the King and by the Persians generally. Bo the barbarians, 
after their own fashion, paid honours to the dead Masistius. 

25. The Greeks, on the other hand, were gi'eatly emboldened 
by what had happened, seeing that they had not only stood 
their ground against the attacks of the horse, but had even 
compelled them to beat a retreat. They therefore placed the 
dead body of Masistius upon a cart, and paraded it along the 
ranks of' the army, Kow the body was a sight which well 
deserved to be gazed upon, being remarkable both for 
statm'e and for beauty ; and it was to stop the soldiers from 
leaving then: ranks to look at it, that they resolved to carry it 
round. After this the Greeks determined to quit the high 
ground and go nearer Platfea, as the land there seemed far 
more suitable for an encampment than the country about 


^ Such free indulgence of grief is 
characteristic of the Oriental temper, 
and goes far (as Mr. Gi-oto observes, 
vol. V. p. 221) to justify u^Eschylus 
in the reprosentations ■which have 
been so much criticised in the Fersic. 
Herodotus often notes this trait of 
character (vide snpra, iii, 66 ; viii. 
99 ; and in a lesser degree, iii. 64<, and 
vii. 45) . 

The mode of mourning, by shaving 
the head, was common to many na- 
tions. Pl’obably the oai’liest instance 
on record is that of Job (i. 20). It 


•was nniversal through Greece (supra, 
ii. 36), and extended to the Thessalians 
and Macedonians (Flut. Vit. Felop. c. 
3 1). Q. Curtins notices it as a Persian 
custom (x. V. § lY). The cutting off 
the manes of horses was more mrely 
practised; but the Thessalians are 
said to have observed the litc in their 
monrningfor Felopidas, and the Mace- 
donians at the death of Hephsestion 
(Plutarch, 1, s. o.). Euripides makes 
it a practice of the Greeks in veiy 
early times (Alcest. 429). 
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Erythrae, particularly because it was better suppHed with water. 
To this place therefore, and more especially to a spring-head 
which was called Gargaphia,® they considered that it would be 
best for them to remove, after which they might once more 
encamp in them order. So they took their arms, and proceeded 
along the slopes of Cithseron, past Hysice, to the territory of the 
Platseans ; and here they drew themselves up, nation by nation, 
close by the fountain Gargaphia, and the sacred precinct of the 
Hero Androcrates,® partly along some hillocks of no great 
height, and partly upon the level of the plam.“ 

26. Here, in the marshalling of the nations, a fierce battle 
of words arose between the Athenians and the Tegeans, 
both of whom claimed to have one of the wings assigned to 
them. On each side were brought forward the deeds which 
they had done, whether in earher or in later times ; and first 
the Tegeans urged their claim as follows : — 

“ This post has been always considered om- right, and not 
the right of any of the other allies, in all the expeditions which 
have been entered into conjointly by the Peloponnesians, both 
anciently and in later times. Ever since the Herachdae made 


** Col. Leake thought that ho recog- 
nised the £ovn\tain Gargaphia in a 
source -which feeds a small tributary 
of the Asopiis, lying about half-way 
between Kridlniki and l^Jatani (N. 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 332). Former tm- 
vcllors had endeayourod to identify it 
with the spring called Vcrfjenthmi, 
-which lies between Krial uhi and Pla- 
tma, and feeds a tributary of the 
Oth'ois (Walpole’s Turkey, p, 338 ; 
Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv. p, 83). Of 
the two positions, Col. Leake’s is cer- 
tainly prefomble; but I agree with 
Mr. Grote (Hist, of Greece, vol, v, p. 
222, note), in thinking that w'e ought 
scarcely to expect such a feature to be 
recognisable at this distance of time. 

® Thucydides (iii, 24) mentions the 
Herdnm of Androorates as situated on 
the right of the road leading uoridi- 
ward from Platasa to Thebes, and as 
lying within a mile of the former city. 


Plutarch (Vit. Aristid. c. 11) shows it 
to have been near Argiopius, and to 
have lain just at the foot of the hills. 
It must, therefore, have occupied 
nearly the site -which Colonel Leake 
(p. 3'13) assigns it, and not, as Mr. 
Grote supposes (1. s. c.), a position in 
the plain near the As62>u8. 

I cannot at all agree with Mr. Grote 
that the fountain Gargaphia and the 
sacred precinct of Androorates mark 
respectively the two extremities of 
the Grecian army, A comparison of 
Plutarch p, s. c.) and Pausanias (ix. 
iv. § 2) with our author will show that 
Gargaphia, Argiopius, and the pre- 
cinct of Androcrates, -were all very 
near one another, and lay on the skirts 
of Citheeron, near the extreme right 
of the Greek line. 

The plan of the ground opposite 
will throw light on the various changes 
of position. 
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their attempt, after the death of Eurystheus, to return by force 
of arms into the Peloponnese,^ this custom has been observed. 



^ According to the account generally 
receiTod among the Greeks, the family 


of Hercules at his death fled to Gyex, 
king of Trachis, who gave them 
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It was then that the right became ours, and this was the way 
in which we gained it : — Wlien, in company with the Achseans 
and lonians who then dwelt in the Peloponnese,® we marched 
out to the Isthmus, and pitched om.’ camp over against the 
invaders, then the tale goes that Hyllus made proclamation, 
saying — ‘ It needs not to imperil two armies in a general battle ; 
rather let one be chosen from the Peloponnesian ranks, whom- 
soever they deem the bravest, and let him engage with me in 
single combat, on such terms as shall be agreed upon.’ The 
saying pleased the Peloponnesians, and oaths were sworn to 
the effect following : — ‘ If Hyllus conquer the Peloponnesian 
champion, the Heraclidfe shall retmm to then inheritance ; if, 
on the other hand, he be conquered, the Heraclidse shall with- 
draw, lead back their army, and engage for the next hundred 
years to make no further endeavomrs to force then retmm.’ 
Hereupon Bchemus, the son of Aeropus and grandson of 
Phegeus,® who was our leader and king, offered himself, and 
was preferred before aU his brothers-in-arms as champion, en- 
gaged in single combat with HyUus, and slew him upon the 
spot. Por this exploit we were rewarded by the Peloponne- 
sians of that day with many goodly privileges, which we have 


shelter for a while, hut was iudnccd 
by the threats of Burystheus to expel 
them from his country. They then 
found a refuge in Attica, where 
Eurystheus attacked them at the head 
of a large army. The Athenians, how- 
ever, took their part, and a battle was 
fought in which Eurystheus and his 
dye sons were slain j and the Hera- 
clidas, taking advantage of the success, 
invaded the Poloponnese (see Apollod. 
IT. viii. §§ 1, 2 ; Diod. Sic. iv. 57, 58; 
Thncyd. i. 9, &c. ; Phorecyd. Pr. 39). 
They were repulsed as related in the 
text, and only effected their return a 
hundred years later. 

^ Before thQ Dorian mnnigration the 
entire Peloponnese was occupied, with 
trifling exceptions, by three races : — 
the Arcadians, the Achsans, and the 
lonians. The lonians occupied the 
country along the Corinthian Gulf, 


which in later times became Achma 
(supra, i. 1'15) ; the Arcadians held 
the strong coiitral position in which 
they always maintained themselves; 
the Achmans were masters of the re- 
maiuder. The only noticeable excep- 
tions to this were, the Dryopians in 
Hermione (viii, 73), the Pylians, in 
Sontliern Elis, who were .^olians 
(Apollod. I. ix. § 9), and the Epoans 
in Northern Elis, who wore .^toliaus 
(see Hermann's Pol. Antic, of Greece, 
§ 17 ). 

^ Pausamas, who relates this story 
briefly (viii. v. § 1) makes Bchemns 
the son of ASropus and grandson of 
(iv. § 7). A monument at 
Teg^a, which existed in the time of 
Pausonias, was called the tomb of 
Echemns, and bore a representation 
of his single combat with Hyllus (viii. 
mi. § 5). 
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ever since enjoyed; and, among the rest, we obtained the 
right of holding the leading post in one wing, whenever a joint 
expedition goes forth heyond onr borders. With you then, 
0 Lacedaemonians, we do not claim to compete ; choose you 
which wing ye please; we yield and grant you the pre- 
ference: but we maintain that the command of the other 
wing belongs of right to us, now no less than formerly. 
Moreover, set aside this exj)loit which we have related, and 
still om’ title to the chief post is better than that of the 
Athenians : witness the many glorious fights in which we 
have been engaged against yourselves,^ 0 Spartans ! as well 
as those which we have maintained with others. We have 
therefore more right to this place than they ; for they have 
performed no exploits to be compared to oiU'S, whether we look 
to earlier or to later times.” 

27. Thus spake the Tegeans ; and the Athenians made reply 
as follows : — “ We are not ignorant that our forces were 
gathered here, not for the purpose of speech-making, but for 
battle against the Barbarian. Yet as the Tegeans have been 
pleased to bring into debate the exploits performed by our 
two nations, alike in earlier and in later times, we have no 
choice but to set before you the grounds on which we claim it 
as our heritage, deserved by our unchanging bravery, to be 
preferred above Arcadians. In the first place, then, those very 
Heraclidae, w'hose leader they boast to have slain at the 
Isthmus, and whom the other Greeks would not receive when 
they asked a refuge from the bondage wherewith they were 
threatened by the people of Myctose,® were given a shelter by 


•* Supra, i. 66, 67 ; Pausan. viii.jdv. 
§ 2 - 

® MycSnea, and not Argos, was the 
ancient capital of Argolis, as is plain 
from Homer (II. ii. 569, &c.). It was 
situated “ npou a rugged height, in a 
recess between two commanding sum- 
mits of the range of mountains which 
borders the eastern side of the Argolic 
plain” (Leake’s Morea, ii. p. 366). 
There are to this day abundant re- 


mains of the ancient city, notwith- 
standing the assertion of Strabo (viii. 
p. 540), which Pansanias long ago 
contradicted (ll. xr. .and xvi.). The 
chief of these is the well-known 
“ treasury of Atrens.” 

All accounts agree in representing 
MyoenEe as the capitJil city of Eurys- 
theus (Thucyd. i. 9 ; Apollod. it. It. § 
5 j Eurip. Hero. P. 388 : Strab. viii. 
p. 547, &c.). 
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US ; and we brought down the insolence of Eurystheus, and 
helped to gain the Tictory over those who were at that time 
lords of the Peloponnese. Again, when the Argives led then’ 
troops with Polynices against Thebes, and were slain and 
refused burial, it is our boast that we went out against the 
Cadmeians, recoTered the bodies, and bmded them at Eleusis 
in oiu’ OTO territory.® Another noble deed of om’s was that 
against the Amazons, when they came from then’ seats upon 
the Thermodon, and poured their hosts into Attica ; '' and in 
the Trojan war too, we were not a whit behind any of the 
Greeks. But what boots it to speak of these ancient matters ? ® 

“ It was .said that Adrastas, when bat at last were defeated by Theseus 
he coald not pei'saade the Thebans to (F.ansan. I. xli. § 7), and consented to 
sarrendei' the slain, .applied to The- leave the ooaatry. The tomb of Hip- 
sens, who was then king of Athens, polyta was shown at Megara (ibid.) ; 
and Thesons marched against Thebes, and at Athens, the Amazoneium, 
gained a victory over the Cadmeians, or temple of tho Amazons, and the 
and recovered tho bodies (Ajjollod. Hoi-oomosion, or Oath-House, where 
III. vi. § 1, &c. ; Pausan. i. xxxix. § tho treaty was made between them 
2). Some said tho bodies wore given and Thesens, were regarded as me- 
np to Thesons without n battle (Pan- morinls of tho ooourronoo. Tho war 
san. ibid. ; Pint. Vit. Tlios. c. 29 ; with tho Amazons was a favourite 
Isoorat. Panatli. p. 250, od. Baiter) . subject both with tho painters and the 
Tho tomb in wliicli they were buried sculptors of Greece. It formed, appa. 
was shown near Eleusis, on the road rently, the snbjeot of the Metopes on 
to Megara, as Into as tho time of Pau- the northern side of the Parthenon 
sanias (r. xxxix. § 1). (Leake’s Attica, p. 513), and certainly 

^ The mythic contest between the that of a relief in tho southern wall of 
Greeks and the Amazons was said to the Acropolis (Pausan. I. xxv. § 2) ; 
have begun with H orculos, who in- it was painted in the Poeoile (ib. xv. 
vaded their country on tho Thor- § 2), and in the temple of Thesens 
mddon, being required by Eurystheus at Athens (ib. xvii. § 2) ; and ropre- 
to bring him tho baldriok of Hippolyta seated on the pedestal of the statue of 
(Apollod. II. V. § 9). According to Jupiter at Olympia (ib. v. xi. § 2), 
some, Thesens took part in this expe- and on the shield of tho Minerva of 
dition (Philoch. Pr. 49 ; Plut. Vit. Phidias (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 5, p. 632 ; 
Tiles. 0 . 26) ; but the generality of Pausan. i. xvii. § 2). 
writers made his expedition distinct The war, nevertheless, is rightly re- 
from that of Hercules, and later in garded as a more mythus, on a par 
date (Ecllan. Fr. 76 ; Phorecyd. ap, with that between the Centaurs and 
Pint. 1. B. c. J Herodor. ibid; compare the Lapithm, which faced it in the 
supra, iv. 110). To revenge the at- Parthenon (see MiiUer’s Orohomenus, 
tack of Theseus, the Amazons invaded p. 357; Voloker's Myth. Geogr. i. 
Attica, passing round the Black Sea, p. 209; Grote’s Hist, of Greece, vol. i. 
and crossing the Cimmerian Bo.sphoras pp. 28^298). 

upon the ice, according to Hellanicns ® In mentioning Troy, tho Athenian 
(Fr. 84). They continued in Attica speaker had tonched on somewhat 
four months (Glitodem. Pr. 6), and tender ground. (See above, vol. iii. p. 
fought battles with varions success, 362.) He, therefore, rapidly retreats 
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A nation which was brave in those days might have grown 
cowardly since, and a nation of cowards then might now be 
valiant. Enough therefore of our ancient achievements. Had 
we performed no other exploit than that at Marathon — though 
in truth we have jjerformed exploits as many and as noble as 
any of the Greeks — ^yet had we performed no other, we should 
deserve this privilege, and many a one beside. There we stood 
alone, and singly fought with the Persians ; nay, and ventming 
on BO dangerous a east, we overcame the enemy, and conquered 
on that day forty and six nations ! ® Does not this one 
achievement suffice to make good oiu’ title to the j^ost we 
claim ? Nevertheless, Lacedaemonians, as to strive concerning 
place at such a time as this is not right, we are ready to do as 
ye command, and to take om.’ station at whatever jjart of the 
line, and face whatever nation, ye think most expedient. 
Wheresoever ye place us, ’twill be om: endeavour to behave as 
brave men. Only declare yom* will, and we shall at once obey 
you.” 

28. Such was the reply of the Athenians ; and forthwith 
all the Lacedsemoniaii troops cried out with one voice, that 
the Athenians were worthier to have the left ving than the 
Arcadians. In this way wore the Tegeans overcome ; and 
the post was assigned to the Athenians. 

When this matter had been aivauged, the Greek army, which 
was in jpart composed of those who came at the first, in part of 
such as had flocked in from day to day, drew up in the follow- 
ing order : — Ten thousand LacedEemonian troops held the 


from it, witli an affectation of indif- 
ference as regards ancient exploits. 

® Vide supra, vii. 61-80, wlicre the 
entire number of nations composing 
the army of Xerxes is made to be 
forty.six. The Athenian speaker is 
represented as boasting that the army 
of Datis was similarly composed of 
contingents from the whole empire. 
That it was so is very unlikely. 

The list of states which Fausanias 
found inscribed on the base of the 
statue of Jove, erected at Olympia by 


the Greeks after the close of tlio war 
(infra, ch. 81), is not very materially 
diffci*cut from this. There are indeed 
more voi'iatious between the two than 
Ml*. Grote allows (Hist, of Greece, vol. 
V, p. 217, note) j but they are of 
littlo importance, and admit of easy 
explanation. Fausanias omits the 
Eretrians, the Leucadians, and the 
Faleaus of Cephallen^ : bo adds tho 
Elcans, Ocans, Melians, Teniaus, Nax- 
ians, and Gythnians. It has been in- 
geniously conjectured by Broensted 
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right wing, five thousand of whom were Spartans ; and these 
five thousand were attended by a body of thirty-five thousand 
Helots, who were only lightly armed — seven Helots to each 
Spartan.^ The place next to themselves the Spartans gave to 
the Tegeans, on account of their com*age and of the esteem 
in which they held them. They were all fuUy armed, and 
numbered fifteen hundred men. Next in order came the 
Corinthians, five thousand strong ; and with them Pausanias 
had placed, at their request,® the band of three hundred which 
had come from Potidasa in PaUene. The Arcadians of Or- 
chomenus, in number six hunch’ed, came next ; then the 
Sicyonians, three thousand; then the Epidaurians, eight 
hundred ; then the Trcezenians, one thousand ; then the 
Lepreats,® two hundred; the Mycenaeans and Tirynthians,^ 

(Itin. p. lOB), that the Bleana of Pan- I otcu the ainglc triremca of the Cm. 
aaniaa (FAAEIOI) are the Palean-s of toniata (viii. 47) and Lomniana (viii. 
Herodotus (nAAEIS) : and Pausanias 82) wore perhaps not thought to on- 
(it is said) may cither liavo misread ' title them to commemoration. If so, 
the word from the inscription being | the Tenians would probably hare been 
worn, or the Eloans, who were tho omitted bnt for tho timeliness of their 
gnardians of the temple in which tho j arrival (see noto* to Boole viii. ch. 
statue stood, may havo fraudulently 82). With regard to the Erotrians 
altered tho title (see Grote, 1. s. c.). and Lcucadians, it their names did 
Tho islanders contained in the list of not appear upon the Olymiiian offering, 
Pausanias had their names inscribed it may have been because at the time 

on the statue, not as having sent con- of the inscription these states were 

tingonts to Platsea, bat as having politically included in Styra and 

taken part in the war by fighting at Anactorinm respectively. Hence, in 

Salamis (supra, viii. 4(1). Pausanias the catalogue of Herodotus the con- 

is mistaken when ho speaks of the tingents of the “ Erotrians and Sty- 

inscribed states as having all shared reans,” and of the “ Lencadians and 

in the haitlc. He may bo coiTected Anactorians,” are united in one, and 

from Herodotus (viii. 82), and Thucy- expressed by a single number. (On 

dides (i. 132), from which passages it the general subject, see Appendix, 

appears, that having borne any part Note A.) 

in defeating the tarharian, gave a * Vide supra, ch. 10. 

claim for inscription. The offerings ” Tho Corintliiims naturally desired 

dedicated from the spoils of Platma to have their colonists (Thucyd. i. 56) 
were regarded, not as commemorative under their immediate protection, 
of that victory only, but of the whole ® Lepreum was the chief city of the 
war ; and consequently all those who Faroreatee, who were Minyans (supra, 

had shared in the .victories, whether iv. 145; viii. 73), probably from Or. 

by land or by sea, had honourable chomenns (supra, iv. 145, note®). It 

mention upon those memorials (see continued to be an independent city 

Appendix, Note A.). The only excep- in the time of the Peloponnesian war 

tion was in case of very trivial contin. (Thucyd. v. 31). Concerning its site, 

gents. The single pentecouters of see note ’’ on Book iv. oh. 148. 

the SiphniauB and Seripbians, and * For the site of Tiryns, vide supra. 
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four hundred ; the Phliasians, one thousand ; the Her- 
mionians, three hundred; the Eretrians and Styreans, six 
hundred ; the Chalcideans,® four hundred ; and the Amhra- 
ciots, five hundred. After these came the Leucadians and 
Anaetorians,® who numbered eight hundred; the Paleans of 
Cephallenia,'' two hundred ; the Eginetans, five hundred ; 
the Megarians, thi'ee thousand; and the Platasans, six 
hundred. Last of all, hut first at their extremity of the line, 
were the Athenians, who, to the number of eight thousand, 
occupied the left wing, under the command of Ai'istides, the 
son of Lysimachus. 

29. All these, except the Helots — seven of whom, as I said, 
attended each Spartan — were heavy-armed troops ; and they 
amounted to thirty-eight thousand seven hundred men. This 
was the number of Hoplitcs, or hea^'y-armed soldiers, which 
was brought together against the Barbarian. The light- 
armed troops consisted of the thirtj^-five thousand ranged with 
the Spartans, seven in attendance \ipon each, who were all well 
equipped for war ; and of thurty-four thousand five hundi'ed 
others, belonging to the Lacedtemonians and the rest of the 


vi. 76, noto^. This was tho first time 
that it had taken part in the war. 
Both Tiryns and MycGna) wore after- 
wards punished hy the Argives for 
siding w'ith tlic Greeks against Persia, 
by the razing of their cities and trans- 
ference of the inhabitants to Argos 
(Pausan. y. xxiii. § 2; Diod. Sic. xi« 
65). 

® Not tho Chalcidcans of Thrace, 
but those of Eubcca (XaA./c<SeTs oi ivl 
Zi/plvipj Paiisan. 1. s. c.). 

® Anactoriuni was a Corinthian, or 
perhaps a joint Corinthian and Corcy- 
ra3an colony (compare Thucyd. i, 55 
with Strab. x. p. 659, and Pansan. 
1. s. c.), founded in the time of Cy- 
pselns (ab. B.C. 650). It was situated 
at the mouth of the Ambracian gulf, 
inside the outer and outside the inner 
entrance (compare Scylax, Periid. pp. 
28, 29, with Strab. x. p. 658, and Plin. 
H. N. iy. 1), on the south side of tho 
bay, near tho modern town of Vonitza, 


The ruins at Aios Petros, about two 
miles west of Vonitza, appear to mark 
the site (Leake’s Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 4-93; vol. iv. pp. 28-31). 

' Ccphallunia (tho modern Cc/ti- 
Ionia) ’was a rerpatroKis. Its four 
cities were Pale, or Pains, Cranii, 
Same, and l^ronus, or Prouuosus 
(Tlnicyd. ii. 30; Liy. xxxviii. 28 j 
Stcpli. Byz. ad yoc. Kpdyioi). Of these 
X'alo seems to have been the most im- 
portant in early times (Thucyd. i. 27 ; 
Pulyb. y. 3). It occapied a site of no 
great strength in tho midst of a fer- 
tile country, near tho south-western 
extremity of the island. Its position 
is marked by a few riiin.q (tho PaXeo- 
liastro near Lixuri), on which has boon 
found inscribed the name of tho in- 
liabitants. The plain in which the 
ruins stand is still called Polio, and the 
entire district PaliH (TlaKiK^), See 
Leake’s Northern Greece, vohiii.p. 65. 
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Greeks, at tlie rate (nearly) of one light to one heaYy-ormed.® 
Thus the entire number of the light-armed was sixty-nine 
thousand five hrmdred. 

30. The Greek army, therefore, which mustered at Platsea, 
counting light-armed as well as heavy-aimed, was but eighteen 
hunch’ed men short of one hundred and ten thousand ; and this 
amount was exactly made up by the Thespians who were 
present in the camp ; for eighteen hundred Thespians, being 
the whole number left,® were likewise uith the army ; but these 
men were without arms.^ Such was the array of the Greek 
troops when they took post on the Asopus. 

31. The barbarians under Mardonius, when the mourning 
for Masistius was at an end, and they learnt that the Greeks 
were in the Platsean territoiy, moved likewise towards the river 
Asopus, which flows in those parts. On their arrival Mar- 
donius marshalled them against the Greeks in the following 
order ; — Against the Lacedromonians he posted his Persians ; 
and as the Persians were far more numerous, he drew them 
up with their ranks deeper than common, and also extended 
their front so that part faced the Tegeans ; and here he took 
care to choose out the best troops to face the Laceda;monians, 


® The numhers o£ this calculation 
arc unusually accurate, the sum total 
of tliG hoplites being perfectly correct. 
There is, however, an excess SOO 
liglit-aimed, which seems to have 
arisen from a miscalculation. If tve 
subtract the 5000 Spartans from the 
88,700 hoplitcB, the remainder is 
33,700, not 34,500. (On the frequent 
occiiri'cncc of numerical discrepancies 
in Herodotus, sec the Introductory 
Essay, vol. i. p. 102.) 

® That is, the whole number left 
after the destruction of the 700 at 
Thermopylco (supra, vii. 222-225). 

1 It is uncertain whether Herodotus 
means that tlie Thespians w'ere un- 
armed, or only that they w'ere lightly 
armed. The expression in thispassago 
(SirAa 8e o&8‘ otrai seems rather 

to imply the latter ; but if this be the 


meaning, wliy are they not counted 
with the other light-armed ? and how 
is Herodotus justitied in saying that 
“the c?iti’re number of the light-armed 
was 69,500”? It seezns not impro- 
bable that in their hurried flight from 
Thespico on the advance of Xerxes 
(supra, viii. 50), they may not have 
liked to encumber themselves with 
the woiglit of arms. And the other 
Greeks had none to lend them, as each 
state sent its full force to the war. 
The Thespians W’ere inscribed on tho 
Delphic tripod (supra, viii. 82, note ®), 
though, acoording to Pausanias, their 
name did not appear at Olympia. 
Their inscription does not prove, how- 
ever, that they fought at Platsea. It 
may have been owing to their conduct 
at Thermopylae. 
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■w'liilst against the Tegeans he arrayed those on whom he could 
not so much depend. This was done at the suggestion and by 
the advice of the Thebans. Next to the Persians he placed the 
Medes, facing the Corinthians, Potidseans, Orohomenians, and 
Sicyonians ; then the Bactrians, facing the Eihdam’ians, 
Trcezenians, Lepreats, Tirynthians, Mycenseans, and Phlia- 
sians ; after them the Indians, facing the Hermionians, Ere. 
trians, St3Teans, and Chalcideans; then the Sacans, facing 
the Ambraciots, Anactorians, Leucadians, Paleans, and Egine- 
tans ; last of all, facing the Athenians, the Plataeaus, and the 
Megarians, he placed the troops of the Boeotians, Locrians, 
Malians, and Thessalians, and also the thousand Phocians.^ 
The whole nation of the Phocians had not joined the Medes; 
on the contrary, there were some who had gathered themselves 
into bands about Parnassus, and made cx25editions from 
thence, whereby they distressed Mardouius and the Greeks 
who sided with him, and so did good service to the Grecian 
cause. Besides those mentioned above, Mardouius likewise 
arraj-ed against the Athenians the Macedonians and the tribes 
dwelling about Thessaly. 

32. I have named here the greatest of the nations which 
were marshalled by Mardouius on this occasion, to wit, all 
those of most renown and account. Mixed with these, how- 
ever, were men of divers other jjeoiiles,® as Phrj'gians, 
Thracians, Mj’^sians, Pa3onians, and the like ; Ethioinans, 
again, and Egyjptians, both of the Hermotybian and Calasi- 
rian races,^ whose weapon is the sword, and who are the only 


' That is, tho thonsaud Fhocians 
who had been previously meutioued 
(supra, uhs. 17, 18). 

^ See above, viii. 113, ad fin. 


Tho whole of tho former amounted 
to 160,000 men. The Calisiries to 
230,000. (Bk. ii. chs. 161, 165, 166.) 
Herodotus says they were armed with 








No. I. 
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fighting men in that country.® 

Bworcls, and it is probably to the long 
daggers many of the Egyptian soldiers 
had that he alludes, which may be 
called their side-arms ; for in no case 
could a sword be considered inoro than 
one of the weapons, cither of heavy or 
light infantry. The arms of the dif- 
ferent corps varied j the heavy in- 
fantry having, with other weapons, 
either a sword or dagger j a hatchet; 
a battle-axe \ a polc-axo ; one or two 
kinds of clubs or macc.s (figs. 12, 14), 
tipped with metal, and bound with 
thongs ronnd the handle (like the 
Homan fasces) to give a firm hold ; a 
curved club, the liasdn of modern 
Ethiopia (see woodcut No. II. in n. ch. 
69, Bk. vii.), or a rnlchioii, which was 
a sort of oiisis falcatns, called shopsh 
(caiTied by figs. 5 and 9, in woodcut 
No. V. below), or Jchopali, a name 
resembling tho /coirls of the Argives. 
(Quint. Curt. lib. viii. j Apul, Met. lib. 
si.) They had always the shield and 
spear; and they wore linen corslets 
(Herod, ii. lS2j iii. 47), common to 
many other people, sometimes fortified 
with metal plates. (See woodcut No. 
HI. in n. oil. 89, Bk. vii., and tho 
dress of infantry in woodcut No. V. 
below.) Tho light infantry, a very 
numerous body, >vcrc chiefly archers j 
who, besides their bows, luid clubs, 
swords, or battle-axes, and ouca- 
sionally a sort of flail (as in the middle 
ages) ; and two soldiers are armed 
with this in the bas-relief of the 
Tomplo at Dayr el ^Icdconch at 
Thebes, roprcsuiiting a march to cele- 
brate a victory ; ]»ai’t of which is given 
in Avoodcut No. III. Some had light 
javelins Avliicli were also used by the 
chariot corps, iho cavalry of an Egyp- 
tian army, whoso arms consisted of 
the bOAV and arroAv, javelins, a club, 
and a dagger, or straight SAvord, for 
close combat. There Avas also a corps 
of slingers. The arms and dross of 
the infantry may bo seen in the Avood- 
cut No. V. Each regiment had its 
Standard, serving, as Diodorus says 
(i. 86 ), as a rallying point, and an 
encouragement in battle. (Comp. 
Pint, de laid. s. 72.) This consisted 

VOL. IV. 


These persons had formerly 

generally of a sacred animal, a king’s 
name, or an emblematic device. (See 
At. Eg- vol. i. pp. 291 and 294.) They 
had disciplined troops at a very early 
period; the necessity of which was 


more felt when the disparity of the 
arms, nsed by a civilised and a bar- 
barous people, was so much less than 
in later times. — [G. W.] 

^ The heavy and light armed in- 

2 D 



Bo. in. 
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served on board the fleet of Xeixes, but Mai'donius disembarked 
them before he left Phalerum ; in the land force which Xerxes 
brought to Athens there were no Egyptians. The number of 
the barbarians, as I have akeodymentioned,® was three hundred 
thousand; that of the Greeks who had made alliance with 
Mardonius is known to none ; for they were never counted : I 
should guess that they mustered near fifty thousand strong. 
The troops thus marshalled were all foot soldiers. As for the 
horse, it was drawn up by itself. 

33. When the marshalling of Mardonius’ troops by nations 
and by maniples was ended, the two armies proceeded on the 


fantiy, the chariot and other corps, 
form port of them. The Egjj)tian 
arm3' WJis liighly disciplined, in the 
time of the 18th dynastj', and pi'o- 
hably long before. It was divided 
into corps and regiments, and it had 
tho phalanx of heavy infantry even 
before that early period 5 armed with 
very long and strong spears, and with 
immense shields j the power of which 
solid sqtiaro was afterwards proved 
in the battle between Cyrus and 
Croesus, tho Persians being unablo to 
make any impression upon their com- 
pact mass, (Sco note on 13k. vii. ch. 
89, woodcut 5?o. V.) It was after- 
wards advipted by the Greeks (see At. 
Eg. Tol. i. p. 293, and p. 359 10 303). 
In attacking foruhed places, the 
Egyptians either used the scaling 
ladder, or iu a regular siege ap- 
proached nndor cover of the arrows 
of the bowmen, and battered tho walls 
with the testmio (sco woodcut ifo. VI. 
ill note on 33k. vii, ch. 89, and below 
No. VI.). Tliis was at first a long 
pike, the men being protected under 
a framew’ork covered with hides, the 
rude prototype of the testudo arietaria. 


which was employed in after times by 
the Assyrians (see tho Nimroud sculp- 
tures), and by the Homans and others. 
It was against this and the movcablo 
towers of those days (the “buhvarks” 
of Dent. XX. 20), that the Egyptians 
in their early fortifications introduced 
the scarp and countorscaii), and the 
parallel wall in the ditch ; which, with 
the sculptures of tho 12th dynasty, 
show that these military engines were 
invented at least 2000 years before 
our era. Mining was also adopted by 
them.— [G. W.] 

^ Supi'o, viii. 113, end. I do not see 
on what grounds Mr. Groto denies 
that Ave “ can placo any contidence in 
this total of 300,000” (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. T, 15. 223). If Herodotus had not 
possessed data iu this instance, which 
he lacked with regard to the auxiliary 
Greek force, he would not have ex- 
pressed himself BO differently in the 
two cases. He implies that this por- 
tion of the Persian army had been 
counted. Diodorus, with his usual 
exaggeration, makos tho number of 
Mardonius’ arioy 500,000 (xi. 30). 
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next day to offer sacrifice. Tlie Grecian sacrifice was offered 
by Tisamenus, the son of Antiochus, who accompanied the 
ai-my as soothsayer : he was an Elean, and belonged to the 
Ctytiad branch of the lamid®,’ bnt had been admitted among 
their o-swi citizens by the Lacedffimonians. Now hie admis- 
sion among them was on this wise : — Tisamenus had gone to 
Delphi to consult the god concerning his lack of offspring, 
when it was declared to him by the Pythoness that he would 
win five very glorious combats.® Misunderstanding the oracle, 
and ima g ining that he was to win combats in the games, 
Tisamenus at once applied himself to the jiractice of gymnas- 
tics. He trained himself for the Pentathlum,® and, on con- 
tending at Olympia, came witliiu a little of winning it ; for he 
w’as successful in eveiything except the wrestling-match, which 
was carried off by Hieronymus the Andrian. Hereon the 


^ According to Cicero, there T\'ere 
two great angural families in Klis, the 
lamicho and the Clytiaclro (Do Dir. 1 
41). Ilorodotns also mentions two 
families, bnt they arc the Imnidm and 
the Telliadro (infra, cli. 37). The 
ClytiadaD with him arc a liranch of 
the former, riiilostratns (Vit. A])oll. 
Tyan. y. 25) considcr.-i the three 
families as distinct. I’ansanias docs 
not mention the Telliadie, but appears 
to distinguish lictwoeii the Cljtiadao, 
whom lie derives from Clytias, a de- 
scendant of irelauipus (vi, xvii. § -j), 
and the laiiihlip, who arc descended 
from lamus, tlic son of Apollo (vi. ii. 
§ 3 j compare Piud. 01. vi. 57-7o). 
Whether tlio Clytiads were or were 
not origiitally lamids, they sceiu cer- 
tainly in later times to have been 
regarded ns a different stock. 

The luuiidrauc is more famons than 
oitlicr of the others. (See, besides the 
various 2 )UKsagos in Pausanias, Pind. 
01. vi. 120, 121, and Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 2^* 399.) They furnished 
soothsayers to Lacedaomon and other 
Peloijoniie.siaii states from very early 
times (Pausanias, iv. zvi. § 1; vi. ii. 
§ 2). At Sijarta they had a family 


sepulchre (ib. iii, xii. § 7). In Syra- 
cuse tliey wore hold in cs 2 >ccial honour 
(I'iud. 01. 1. 8. c.). Tliey had there 
token part in tho foundation of the 
city under Archias, and had had in- 
fluence enough to introduce their own 
lieculiar religious worsliii) nud mytho- 
logy (cf. Jliillcr’s Durians vol. i. p. 
391, 13. T.). In their iiativo country, 
tho ministration at the altar of Ju 2 nter 
at 01 ym 2 )ia seems specially to have 
belonged to thorn (Pind, 01. vi. 7, 
115-119). 

® On tlie habit of tho Pythoness to 
disregard tho (lucstion asked, and to 
answer on an entirely different sub- 
ject, sec above, iv. 151 and 155 ; v. 
03; &c. 

® For the nature of tho Pontathlnm, 
vide supra, vi. 92, noto**. According 
to Pansuiiias (iii. zi. § G), Tisamenus 
gained two contests only, tho running 
and the leaping match. In the third, 
wliich was wrestling, ho was defeated, 
and BO (apparently) could not contend 
any more. This would seem to imply 
that to win the prize it was necessary 
to be victorious in all the five games 
(see Bilhr, ad loc.). 
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Lacedfemonians perceiTed that the combats of which the oracle 
spoke were not combats in the games, but battles : they there- 
fore sought to induce Tisamenus to hire out hia services to 
them, in order that they might join him with their Heracleid 
kings in the conduct of their wars. He, however, when he saw 
that they set great store by his friendship, forthwith raised his 
price, and told them, ” If they would receive him among their 
citizens, and give him eq[ual rights with the rest, he was 
willing to do as they desired, hut on no other terms would they 
ever gain his consent.” The Sj)ai-tans, when they heard this, 
at first thought it monstrous, and ceased to implore his aid. 
Afterwards, however, when the fearful danger of the Persian 
war hung over their heads, they sent for him and agi-eed to 
his terms ; hut Tisamenus now, perceiving them so changed, 
declared, “ He could no longer be content with what he had 
asked before : they must likewise make his brother Hagias ^ 
a Spartan, with the same rights as himself.” 

84. In acting thus he did but follow the example once set by 
Melampus, at least if kingship may be compared with citizen- 
ship. For when the women of Argos were seized with mad- 
ness, and the Argives would have hked Melamxms to come 
fr'om Pylos and heal them of their disease, he demanded as his 
reward one-half of the kingdom ; but as the Argives disdained 
to stoop to this, they left him and went their way. After- 
wards, however, when many more of then’ women were seized, 
they brought themselves to agree to his terms ; and accord- 
ingly they went again to him, and said they were content to 
give what he required. Hereon Melampus, seeing them so 
changed, raised his demand, and told them, “Except they 
would give his brother Bias one-third of the kingdom likewise, 
he would not do as they wished.” So, as the Ai’gives were in 
a strait, they consented even to this.® 


^ Hagias the brother must be distin- 
gnished from Hagias the groAi^on of 
Tisameaus. The latter was Lysander’s 
soothsayer at the battle of ^gos. 


Fotami (b.c. 405), and had a tironze 
statue erected to }nm at Sparta (Pan- 
san. III. si. § 5). 

” The same stoiy is told of Melam* 
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35. In like manner the Spartans, as they 'were in great need 
of Tisamenus, yielded everything : and Tisamenus the Elean, 
having in this way become a Spartan citizen, afterwards, in 
the capacity of soothsayer, helped the Spartans to gain five 
very glorious combats. He and his brother were the only 
men whom the Spaitans ever admitted to citizenship.® The 
five combats were these following : — The first was the combat 
at Platssa ; the second, that near Tegea, against the Tegeans 
and the Argives ; the third, that at Dipteeis, against aU the 
Arcadians excepting those of Mantinea ; * the fourth, that at 
the Isthmus,® against the Messenians ; and the fifth, that at 


pu3 by Apollodoma (ri. ii. § 2), Pau- 
sanias (ii. sviii. § 4), and the Scholiast 
on Pindar (Nem. ix. 30). It is glanced 
at by Homer (Odyss. xv. 223-210). 
I’herecydea (Pr. 24) related it, bnt 
without any mention of Bias. 

^ Herodotus must bo supposed to 
mean the only foreigners ; otherwise 
his statement will bo veiy incorrect. 
Helots, it is well known, were often 
admitted to citizenship, becoming 
thereby, Neodamodeis, or now citizens 
(Thuoyd. vii. 58). Even with this 
limitation it may be doubted whether 
admissions to citizenship wore really 
so rare. Herodotus himself declares 
that tho llinyaj were received as citi- 
zens (supra, iv. 143 ; see note ^ ad 
loo.). And Tyrtajus is said by Plu- 
tarch to have enjoyed tho same privi- 
lege (Apophth. Lao. vol. ii. p. 230, 
D.). Foreign slaves, too, brought up 
as foster-children in the house of a 
Spartan (rp^^i/ioi), seem sometimes 
to have attained the citizen rank (Xon. 
Hell. V. iii. § 9 ; cf. Aluller’s Dorians, 
vol. ii. p. 44, E. T.). 

* These are clearly the wars to which 
Thucydides alludes, as hindering the 
Spartans from offering any opposition 
to the growth of the Athenian con- 
federacy, during the years immediately 
following the Persian war (t4 S4 ti ko! 
iroKspats oiKeioir i(etpyi/ierot, i. 118). 
Nothing more is known of them than 
the little which may be gathered from 
this passage j for Pausanias (ill. xi. § 6) 


merely repeats what he has learnt 
from om‘ author. It would seem that 
Argos endeavoured to use tho advan- 
tage that she had gained by nui'sing 
her resources while Sparta was en- 
gaged in the struggle against Xerxes, 
and that having sneceeded in stirring 
up disoSection in Arcadia, she attacked 
Sparta, in alliance ivith that country. 
But Sparta w-ns victorious over her 
assailants. Dipmeis, where the second 
victory was gained, was a hamlet in 
the tract knoivn as Hseualia (Pausan. 
1. B. c.), which lay immediately to the 
east of the Tegeatis. The city is men. 
tioned under the name of Dipa?a by 
Stephen. It ivas ono of tho places 
swalhwed up in hlegolopolis (Pausan. 
VIII. xxvii. § 3). 

‘ Or “ at Ith6me,” if the conjecture 
of Palmer be adopted. All the MSS., 
how'ever, give tho reading “ Isthmus,” 
and the mannscrijit reading of Pau- 
sanias (iii. xi. § 6, ’IirSgoD) is to 
some extent a confirmation of it. 
Considering how little wo know of 
the history of this period (Grote, 
vol. V. pp. 395, 396), it is impossible 
to say that one of the battles be- 
tw'een the rebel Helots and their lords 
may not have been fought near the 
Isthmus. 

For the circumstances of the revolt, 
see Thucyd. i. 101-103, and Diod. Sic. 
xi. 63, 64. It began in the year B.c. 
464, and ended D.c. 455. 
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Tanagra, against the Athenians and the Argives.® The battle 
here fought was the last of all the five. 

36. The Spartans had now brought Tisamenus with them 
to the Plataean territory, where he acted as soothsayer for the 
Greeks. He found the victims favourable, if the Greeks stood 
on the defensive, but not if they began the battle or crossed 
the river Asopus. 

37. With Mardonius also, who was very eager to begin the 
battle, the victims were not favourable for so doing ; but he 
likewise found them bode him well if he was content to stand 
on his defence. He too had made nse of the Grecian rites ; for 
Hegesistratus, an Elean, and the most renowned of the 
TeUiads,^ was his soothsaj^er. This man had once been taken 
captive by the Spartans, who, eonsideruag that he had done 
them many grievous injuries, laid him in bonds, with the intent 
to put him to death. Thereujion Hegesistratus, finding himself 
in so sore a case, since not only was his life in danger, but 
he knew that he would have to suffer torments of many kinds 
before his death, — Hegesistratus, I say, did a deed for which 
no words suffice. He had been set with one foot in the stocks, 
which were of wood but bound with iron bands ; and in this 
condition received from without an iron imifiement, wherevdth 
he contrived to accomplish the most courageous deed upon 
record. Calculating how much of his foot he would be able to 
draw through the hole, he cut off the front portion with his 
own hand ; and then, as he was guarded by watchmen, forced a 
way through the wall of his prison, and made his escai)e to 
Tegea, travelling dm-ing the night, but in the daytime stealing 
into the woods, and staying there. In this way, though the 
Lacedfemonians went out in full force to search for him, he 
nevertheless escaped, and an-ived the third evening at Tegea. 
So the Spartans were amazed at the man’s endurance, when 

’ See Thncyd. i. 107, 108 ; Diocl. Sic. garded the hattle as undecided. It 
xi. 80 ; Flat. Meuez. p. 242, B. The was fought in Norember of the year 

Athenians did not aUow that they Ji.c. 457. 
snSered a defeat at Tanagra, but re- > Supra, ch. 33, note 
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they saw on the ground the piece which he had cut off his foot, 
and yet for all their seeking could not find him anywhere. 
Hegesistratus, ha^dng thus escaped the Lacedfemonians, 
took refuge in Tegea ; for the Tegeans at that time were ill 
friends with the Laeedaamonians.® When his wound was 
healed, he procured himseh a wooden foot, and became an 
open enemy to Sparta. At the last, however, this enmity 
brought him to trouble ; for the Spartans took him captive as 
he was exercising his office in Zacynthus,® and forthwith put 
him to death. But these things happened some while after 
the fight at Platsea. At present he was serving Mardonius on 
the Asopus, having been hii-ed at no inconsiderable price ; and 
here he offered sacrifice with a right good will, in part from 
his hatred of the Lacedsemonians, in pari for lucre’s sake. 

38. So when the victims did not allow either the Persians or 
their Greek allies to begin the battle — these Greeks had their 
own soothsayer in the person of Hippomachus, a Leucadian — 
and when soldiers continued to pom’ into the opposite camp, 
and the numbers on the Greek side to increase continually, 
Timagenidas, the son of Hcrpys, a Theban, advised Mardonius 
to keep a watch on the passes of Cithseron,^ telling him how 
supplies of men kept flocking in day after day, and assm’ing 
him that he might cut off large numbers. 

39. It was eight days after the two armies first encamped 
opposite to one another when this advice was given by Tima- 
genidas. Mardonius, seeing it to be good, as soon as evening 
came, sent his cavalry to that pass of Mount Cithasron which 


® Ah they commonly were. See 
above, i. 65-68 } vi. 72 ; ix. 35. 

Zacynthna more than once fur- 
nished an asylum to those who feared 
the enmity of Sparta. Demaratus 
fled there after his deposition (vi. 70). 
Hence perliaps the expedition under- 
taken against the island in the second 
year of the Peloponnesian war, b.c. 
430 (Thucyd. ii. 66). 

* Two roads passing over Cithasixm 
converged upon Platma. One led from 


Elcusis and Athens, and passing 
CEnoo, Eleutherm, and Fanactum, de- 
bouched on tho Platman plain near 
Hysico. The other was the direct 
route from the Isthmus to Thebes. 
It led from Megam, and oroased the 
ridge of Cithseron about a mile to the 
west of the former, descending thence 
obliquely along the flanks of the 
mountain, upon Platasa (Leake, N. 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 834). 
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opens out upon Plataea, a pass called by the Boeotians the 
“ Three Heads,” but called the “ Oak-Heads ” by the Athe- 
nians.® The horse sent on this errand did not make the 
moTement in vain. They came upon a body of five hundred 
sumpter-beasts u’hich were just entering the plain, bringing 
provisions to the Greek camp from the Peloponnese, -with a 
number of men driving them. Seeing this prey in their power, 
the Persians set upon them and slaughtered them, sparing 
none, neither man nor beast ; till at last, when they had had 
enough of slaying, they secimed such as were left, and bore 
them off to the camp to Mardonius. 

40. After this they waited again for two days more, neither 
army wishing to begin the fight. The barbarians indeed 
advanced as far as the Asopus, and endeavoiu’ed to tempt the 
Greeks to cross ; but neither side actually passed the stream. 
Still the cavahy of Mardonius harassed and annoyed the 
Greeks incessantly ; for the Thebans, who were zealous in the 
cause of the Medes, pressed the war forward with all eagerness, 
and often led the charge till the lines met, when the Medes 
and Persians took their place, and displayed, many of them, 
uncommon valoin. 

41. For ten days nothing was done more than this ; but on 
the eleventh day from the time when the two hosts first took 
station, one over against the other, near Platsea — ^the number 
of the Greeks being now much greater than it was at the first, 
and Mardonius being impatient of the delay — ^there was a con- 
ference held between Mardonius, son of Gobiyas, and Artabazus, 
son of Pharnaces,® a man who was esteemed by Xerxes more 
than almost any of the Persians. At this consultation the 
following were the opinions delivered : — ^Artabazus thought it 
would be best for them to break up fi’om then quarters as soon 


", The nEune “ Oak-Heads ” (Dryos- 
Cephalee) seems to have belonged to 
the entire dip in the monntain range 
throngh which passed both the roads 
above mentioned. Here the western 


road seems to be specially intended, 
bat in Thucydides (iii. 24) the eastern 
or Athenian route has the term applied 
to it. 

® Supra, viii. 126-129. 
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as possible, and witbclraw the "whole army to the fortified town 
of Thebes, where they had abundant stores of corn for them- 
selves and of fodder for the sumpter-beasts. There, he said, 
they had only to sit quiet, and the war might be brought to 
an end on this wise : — Coined gold was plentiful m the camp, 
and uncoined gold too; they had silver moreover in great 
abimdance, and di’inking-cuj)s. Let them not spare to take 
of these, and distribute them among the Greeks, especially 
among the leaders in the several cities ; ’twould not be long 
before the Greeks gave up their liberty, without risldng another 
battle for it. Thus the opinion of Artabazus agi'eed with that 
of the Thebans ; ^ for he too had more foresight than some. 
Mardonius, on the other hand, expressed himself with more 
fierceness and obstinacy, and was utterly disinclined to yield. 
“ Their army,” he said, “was vastly superior to that of the 
Greeks ; and they had best engage at once, and not wait tiU 
greater numbers were gathered against them. As for Hegesis- 
tratus and his -^-ictims, they should let them pass unheeded, 
not seeking to force them to be favom-able, but, according to 
the old Persian custom, hasting to join battle.” 

42. When Mardonius had thus declared his sentiments, no 
one ventured to say him nay; and accordingly hie opinion 
prevailed, for it was to him, and not to Artabazus, that the 
King had given the command of the army. 

Mardonius now sent for the captains of the squadrons, and 
the leaders of the Greeks in his service, and questioned them : — 
“Did they know of any prophecy which said that the Per- 
sians were to be destroyed in Greece ? ” All were silent ; some 
because they did not know the prophecies, but others, who 
knew them full well, because they did not think it safe to siieak 
out. So Mardonius, when none answered, said, “ Since ye 
know of no such oracle, or do not dare to speak of it, I, who 


* Supra, cli. 2. The sense has been 
mistaken l)y Larcher, Beloe, and Mr. 
Isaac Taylor, who understand Hero, 
dotns to mean that the Thebans were 


present at the conference, and ex- 
pressed their approval of Artabazus’ 
advice. 
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know it well, ■nill myself declare it to you. There is an oracle 
which says that the Persians shall come into Greece, sack 
the temple at Delphi, and when they have so done, perish one 
and aU. Now we, as we are aware of the prediction, will 
neither go against the temple nor make any attempt to sack 
it : we therefore shall not perish for this trespass. Eejoiee then 
thus far, all ye who are well-wishers to the Persians, and doubt 
not w'e shall get the better of the Greeks.” "^Tien he had so 
spoken, he further ordered them to prepare themselves, and 
to put all in readiness for a battle u^jon the morrow. 

43. As for the oracle of which Mardonius spoke, and which 
he referred to the Persians, it did not, I am weU assm-ed, mean 
them, hut the lUyiians and the Enchelean host.® There are, 
however, some verses of Baeis which did speak of this battle : — 

“ By Thermodon’s Btream, and tlio grass-olid b.inks of As&pus, 

See where gather the Grecians, and hark to the foreigners’ war-shout — 
There in death shall lie, ere fate or Laohosis doomed him^ 

Many a bow-boaring llede, when the day of calamity oomoth.” 

These verses, and some others like them which Musteus wrote, 
referred, I well know, to the Persians. The river Thermddon ® 
flows between Tanagra and Glisas.’ 


® The Enchelcans ave generally 
spoken of as an Illyrian race (Scylax, 
Peripl. p. 19 ; Strab. vii. p. 473 ; 
Steph. Byz. ad voc.). They dwelt in 
the country north of Epidannms, about 
Lake Lyclmidia, the modern Zenta 
Bkutari (Polyb. v. 108). 

The expedition of which Hoi'odotns 
here speaks ai^pcara to hare belonged 
to the time of Cadmus. Cadmus, ac. 
cording to the myth, was irndted by 
the Eucheleaus to assist them against 
the other Illyrians. He accepted tho 
invitation, and led them to victory. 
In this way he became king of Illyria. 
Afterwards, having gained many 8ac> 
cesses, he led an expedition against 
Delphi, plundered the temple, but met 
with great disasters on his return 
(compare Eurip. Bacch. 1336, with 
Apollod. 111 . T. § 4). 

6 I cannot agree with Col. Leake 
(N. Greece, yoL ii. p. 250) that this 


Thermddon is the torrent of Plafa- 
which rising fi*om the mountain 
of Siamatd flows into the Euripus near 
Dhrdnmi. In that case Herodotus 
could Jiot have connected it with 
Tanagra. I should suppose it, with 
Kicpoiii, to bo one of the winter 
streams (x^l/^appoi) which descend from 
the south side of Siamatd (Hypatus), 
the waters of which, if EieperPs map 
is true, form the tributary of the 
Asdpus which joius it at Tanagra, and 
ivhich is now called the Lari (cf. 
Paiisau. IX. xix. § 3 ; and Tzetz. ad 
Lycopli. 647). 

^ Glisas was one of the most ancient 
of the Boeotian towns. It is men- 
tioned by Homer (II. ii. 604). Pan- 
sanias places it on the road from 
Thebes to Chaloia, seven stades ftom 
Teumessus (1. s. c . ; compare Strab. 
ix. p. 598) . Its exact site is uncertain 
(Leake N. G. Yol. ii. p. 255). 
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44. After Mardonius had put his question about the pro- 
phecies, and spoken the above words of encoiuagement, night 
drew on apace, and on both sides the watches were set. As 
soon then as there was silence thi'oughout the camp, — the night 
being now well advanced, and the men seeming to be in their 
deepest sleep, — ^Alexander, the son of Amjmtas, king and leader 
of the Macedonians, rode up on horseback to the Athenian 
outposts, and desired to speak with the generals. Hereupon, 
while the gi’eater part continued on guai’d, some of the watch 
ran to the chiefs and told them, “ There had come a horseman 
from the Median camp, who would not say a word, except that 
he wished to speak with the generals, of whom he mentioned 
the names.” 

45. They at once, hearing this, made haste to the outpost, 
where they found Alexander, who addressed them as follows : — 

“ Men of Athens, that which I am about to say I trust to yomr 
honour ; and I charge you to keep it secret from all excepting 
Pausanias, if you would not bring me to destruction. Had I 
not gi'eatly at heart the common welfare of Greece, I should not 
have come to tell you ; but I am myself a Greek by descent,® 
and I would not willingly see Greece exchange freedom for 
slavery. Know then that Mardonius and his army cannot 
obtain favourable omens ; had it not been for this, they would 
have fought with you long ago. Now, however, they have 
determined to let the victims pass unheeded, and, as soon as 
day dawns, to engage in battle. Mardonius, I imagine, is 
ah'aid that, if he delays, jmu will increase in number. Make 
ready then to receive him. Should he however still defer the 
combat, do you abide where you are : for his provisions will 
not hold out many more days.® If ye prosper in this war, 
forget not to do something for my freedom ; consider the risk 
I have run, out of zeal for the Greek cause, to acquaint you 


® Supra, V. 22; vui. 137, 138. 

“ It Boems very unlikely that this 
could be true. Herodotus bed spoken 
above of tbe ‘‘abundant stores of com 
and fodder,” which were laid up at 


Thebes (ch. 41). And it is evident 
from their whole history that the com. 
missariat of the Persians was excel- 
lently managed. 



Chap. 44-17. ATHENIANS AND SPABTANS CHANGE PLACES. 


with what Mardonius intends, and to save you from being sur- 
prised by the barbarians. I am Alexander of Macedon.” 

As soon as he had said this, Alexander rode back to the 
camp, and returned to the station assigned him. 

46. Meanwhile the Athenian generals hastened to the right 
wing, and told Pausanias aU that they had learnt from Alex- 
ander. Hereupon Pausanias, who no sooner heard the intention 
of the Persians than he was struck with fear, addi-essed the 
generals, and said, — 

“ Since the battle is to come with to-morrow’s dawn, it were 
well that you Athenians should stand opposed to the Persians, 
and we Spartans to the Boeotians and the other Greeks ; for ye 
know the Medes and their manner of fight, since ye have 
already fought with them once at Marathon, but we ai‘e quite 
ignorant and without any experience of then warfare. While, 
however, there is not a Spartan here present who has ever 
fought against a Mede, of the Boeotians and Thessalians we 
have had experience.’- Take then yoin arms, and march over 
to our post upon the right, while we supply j’om- place in the 
left wing.” 

Hereto the Athenians replied — “We, too, long ago, when 
we saw that the Persians were di'awn up to face you, were 
minded to suggest to you the very course which you have now 
been the first to bring forward. We feared, however, that 
perhajis our words might not be pleasing to you. But, as you 
have now spoken of these tilings yom'selves, we gladly give our 
consent, and are ready to do as ye have said.” 

47. Both sides agreeing hereto, at the dawn of day the 
Spartans and Athenians changed ijlaces.^ But the movement 
was perceived by the Boeotians, and they gave notice of it to 
Mardonius ; who at once, on hearing what had been done. 


* That the Spartans had occasionally 
been engaged against the Thessalians 
we know from Herod, v. 63 and 64. 
But there is no reason to think that 
they had ever hitherto been at war 
-with the Boeotians. Herodotus is not 


a good authority for the details of 
Spartan history. 

“ Plutarch confirms this imrrativo 
(Vit. Aristid. c. 16) ; bat Iiis details 
are at variance -with Herodotus, and 
camiot be regarded as trustworthy. 
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made a change in the disposition of his oivn forces, and brought 
the Persians to face the Lacedaemonians. Then Pausanias, 
finding that his design was discovered, led back his Spartans 
to the right wing ; and Mardonius, seeing this, replaced his 
Persians upon the left of his army. 

48. "When the ti'oops again occupied their former posts, 
Mardonius sent a herald to the Spartans, who spoke as 
follows : — 

“ Lacedsemonians, in these parts the men say that you are 
the bravest of manldnd, and admire you because you never 
turn your backs in flight nor quit yom* ranks, but always stand 
firm, and either die at your posts or else destroy yom- adver- 
saries.® But in all this which they say concerning you there 
is not one word of truth ; for now have we seen you, before 
battle was joined or om’ two hosts had come to blows, flj^ing 
and leaving yom posts, wisliing the Athenians to make the 
first trial of our arms, and taking your own station against omr 
slaves. Surely these are not the deeds of brave men. Much 
do we find ourselves deceived in you ; for we believed the rep orts 
of you that reached our ears, and expected that you would 
send a herald with a challenge to us, proposing to fight by your- 
selves against our division of native Persians. "We for our part 
were ready to have agreed to this ; but ye have made us no 
such ofier — ^nay ! ye seem rather to shrink from meeting us. 
However, as no challenge of this kind comes from you to us, lo ! 
we send a challenge to you. TVTiy should not you on the part 
of the Greeks, as you are thought to be the bravest of all, and 
■we on the part of the barbarians, fight a battle ■with equal 
numbers on both sides ? Then, if it seems good to the others 
to fight hkewise, let them engage afterwards — ^but if not, — if 


* Vido snpra, vii, 209. That the 
Spartans had really at this time the 
reputation of being the bravest of the 
Greeks, is evident from the words of 
Thucydides (iv. 40). It was thought 
that nothing conld induce them to 
yield, but that^ whatever the strait 


in which they might be, they would 
always resist to* the death. This 
Olusion was dispelled at Fylos. Con< 
ceming the real nature of the Spar, 
tau courage, see Arist. Fol. viii. 3; 
and compare Bth. Nic. iii. viii. §§ 
7, 8. 
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they are content that we should fight on behalf of all, let us 
so do — and whicheTer side wins the battle, let them win it for 
then whole aiuny.” 

49. When the herald had thus spoken,* he waited a while, 
but, as no one made him any answer, he went hack, and told 
Mardonius what had happened. Mardonius was full of joy 
thereat, and so puffed up by the empty victory, that he at once 
gave orders to his horse to charge the Greek line. Then the 
horsemen drew near, and with their javelins and their arrows — 
for though horsemen they used the how® — sorely distressed the 
Greek troops, which could not bring them to close combat. 
The fountain of Gargaphia,® whence the whole Greek army 
drew its water, they at this time choked up and spoiled.^ The 
Lacedoemonians were the only troops who had their station 
near this fountain ; the other Greeks v'ere more or less distant 
from it, according to then place in the line ; they however were 
not far from the Asopus. Still, as the Persian horse with 
theii' missile weapons did not allow them to approach, and so 
they could not get their water from the river, these Greeks, no 
less than the Lacedsemonians, resorted at this time to the 
fountain. 

50. When the fountain was choked, the Grecian captains, 
seeing that the army had no longer a watering-place, and 
observing moreover that the cavalry greatly harassed them, 
held a meeting on these and other matters at the head-guarters 


* Mr. Grote disbelieves this circum- 
stance. Ho tliinks that Herodotus 
has here, “ in Homeric style, cast tho 
feeling of Mardonius at the time into 
tho form of a speech” (Hist, of Ginocc, 
vol. V. p. 230). But tho ‘Homeric’ 
style of rexDroaoh is quite agreeable 
to the practice of primitive, and 
especially of Oriental, races. The 
challenge, it must be granted, is not 
so probable a feature. 

® Supra, vii. 84 (compare vii. 61). 
The custom is noticed by several 
writers (Xen. Anab. in. iii. § 7; Lu- 
cian. Hermotim. § 33). It appears to 


have been adopted from the Assyrian 
(sec the Monuments passim), and to 
liavo been passed on to the Farthiona 
(Appian. B. 0. iv. 59 ; Dionys. Perieg. 
1. 1040 ; Plut. Vit. Crass, c. 24, 25 ; 
Virg, Georg, iii. 31 ; Hor. Od. i. 19, ii. 
13, &c.). In Alexander’s time, how- 
ever, the favourite weapon of the Per- 
sian cavalry seems to have been the 
javeliu, — the jereod of the present day 
(see Arrian, Exp. Alex. i. 16 j iii. 16). 

® Snpra, ch. 25. 

^ Pausanias says the fountain was 
afterwards restored by the Platssans 
(IX, iv. § 2). 
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of Pausanias upon the right. For hesicTes the above-named 
difficulties, u'hieh were gi’eat enough, other circumstances added 
to their distress. AH the provisions that they had brought with 
them w'ere gone ; and the attendants who had been sent to fetch 
supplies from the Poloponnese, were prevented fi'om returnmg 
to camp by the Persian horse, which had now closed the passage. 

51. The captains therefore held a council, whereat it was 
agreed, that if the Persians did not give battle that day, the 
Greeks should move to the Island — a tract of ground which lies 
in fi'ont of Platfea, at the distance of ten furlongs from the 
Asopus and fount Gargaphia, where the army was encamped 
at that time. This tract was a sort of island in the continent : 
for there is a river which, dividing near its source, runs down 
from Mount Cithasron into the plain below in two streams, 
flowurg in channels about three fm’longs apart, which after a 
while unite and become one.® The name of this river is Oeroe, 
and the dwellers in those parts call it the daughter of the 
Asopus.® This was the place to which the Greeks resolved to 
remove ; and they chose it, first because they would there have 
no lack of water, and secondly, because the horse could not 
harass them as when it was diuwn up right in their front. 
They thought it best to begin then’ march at the second watch 
of the night, lest the Persians should see them as they left their 
station, and should follow and harass them with their cavaky. 


® There is no “ island,” pvopci'ly so 
called, in front of Plata^a. There is, 
however, in the position and at about 
the distance indicated, a tract of 
groniid nearly, though not quite, sur. 
rounded by water, which seems to bo 
the place that boro tho name. Two 
small streams descend from tho 
flanks of Cithmron, which at first are 
not more than 300 yards apart, but 
gi-adually increase the distance to 
more than half a mile, after which 
they again approach each other, and 
unite to foim the small river which 
flows into the Corinthian Gulf at Limd. 
liostra. (See tho Flan, supra, p. 391.) 


This river is, beyond a doubt, the 
ancient Oiirou (see Pausau. ix. iv. 3 ; 
and compare tho observations of Col. 
Leake, N. Greece, vol. ii. pp. 337-359). 

® It is of com-se uutmo that there 
is any physical connection between 
these two streams. The aneionts, 
however, may have thought there was j 
for it was not uncommon with them to 
derive a stream from a river. The 
fountain Arethusa, for instance, 
though in Sicily, was connected in 
this way with the river Alpheus in 
tho Poloponnese (Find. Nem. i. 1; 
Pyth. ii. 7, &o.). 
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It was agreed likewise, that after they had reached the place, 
which the Asopus-born Oeroe surrounds, as it flows down from 
Cithseron, they should despatch, the very same night, one-half 
of their army towards that mountain-range, to relieve those 
whom they had sent to procure provisions, and who were now 
blocked up in that region. 

52. Having made these resolves, they continued diu’ing that 
whole day to suffer beyond measiue from the attacks of the 
enemy’s horse. At length, when towards dusk the attacks of 
the horse ceased, and, night having closed in, the hoiu arrived 
at which the army was to commence its retreat, the greater 
number struck their tents and began the march towards the 
rear. They were not minded, however, to make for the place 
agreed upon ; but in then.' anxiety to escape fr-om the Persian 
horse, no sooner had they begun to move than they fled straight 
to Platsea, where they took ijost at the temple of Juno,^ which 
lies outside the city, at the distance of about twenty furlongs 
fr’om Gargaphia ; and here they pitched their camp in front of 
the sacred buildiug. 

53. As soon as Pausanias saw a portion of the troops in 
motion, he issued orders to the Lacedjemonians to strike their 
tents and foUow those who had been the first to depart, 
supposing that they were on their march to the place agreed 
upon. All the captains but one were ready to obey his orders : 
Amompharetus, however, the son of Poliadas, who was leader 
of the Pitanate cohort,® refused to move, saying, “ He for one 


^ Tho sifco of this temple is very 
uncertain. Col. Leake thinks that it 
occupied a situation on the northern 
portion of tho tablo height on -which 
tho town stood, overlooking the Oeroe, 
within the circuit of the present 
walls. The Platroa of the time of the 
Persian war, he helieves to have been 
confined to the southern or highest 
part of the eminence, where the ruins 
ore of the most archaic character (N. 
01*6606, Yol. ii. p. 864; compare p. 
325). The tomplo appears to bavo 
been spared when the rest of the city 
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was destroyed by the Boeotians, B.c. 
42G, ivhilo a now temple was also 
built in honour of Juno in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood (Thucyd. iii. 68). 
Tlic latter is probably the buildup 
wliich Pausanias saw (ix, ii. § 5). 

- Thucydides declares the belief in 
a”Pitauato cohort*’ to have been ft 
vulgar error among the Greeks gene- 
rally. He absolutoly denies the exist- 
ence, at any time, of such a body {hs 
out* iyiyeTO Tre^Trore, i. 20). It iS 
possible, certainly, that no portion of 
the Spartan army may have borne ibis 

2 E 
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•would not fly from the strangers,® or of his own ■will bring 
disgi’ace upon Sparta.” It had happened that he was absent 
from the former conference of the captains ; * and so what was 
now taking place astonished him. Pausanias and Euryana.v ® 
thought it a monstrous thing that Amompharetus would not 
hearken to them ; hut considered that it would be yet more 
monstrous, if, when he was so minded, they were to leaye the 
Pitanates to their fate ; seeing that, if they forsook them to 
keep their agreement ■with the other Greeks, Amompharetus 
and those with him might perish. On this accoimt, therefore, 
they kept the Lacedemonian force in its place, and made 
every endeavour to persuade Amompharetus that he was wrong 
to act as he was doing. 

64. "While the Spartans were engaged in these efforts to tmn 
Amompharetus — the only man unwilling to retreat either in 
their own army or in that of the Tegeans — the Athenians on 
their side did as follows. Knowing that it was the Spartan 
temper to say one thing and do another,® they remained quiet 
in their station until the army began to retreat, when they 
despatched a horseman to see whether the Spai'tans really 
meant to set forth, or whether after all they had no intention 
of moving. The horseman was also to ask Pausanias, what 
he wished the Athenians to do. 

55. The herald on his arrival found the Lacedsemonians 
drawn up in theii' old position, and their leaders quarrelling 


name, but as PUana was a suburb of 
Spar(a (supra, iii. u5), possessing a 
certain, distinctness in itself, it is likely 
to have furnished to tlic army a batta- 
lion of its owTi, which Herodotus, who 
had becu at Pitaiia (1. s. c. ), would 
intend to mark out for houour. Ho 
might call this “the Pitanatc cohort” 
without meaning that it actually boi^ 
the title. 

lu 11 Oman times the statement of 
Thucydides was not believed; for it 
was certainly in supposed imitation of 
antiquity that Caracalla composed his 
Aoxos liiratfdrTjs of young Spartans 
(Herodiun. iv. 3,p, 170, D.). 


® Vide supra, oh, 11, and infra, ch. 55. 

* Vide supra, ch. 51. 

® Emyauax had been mentioned as 
having some share in the command, 
supra, ch. 10. 

Vide supra, chs. 6 and 8. The 
soreness caused by recent disappoint- 
ment might have produced a distrust 
of the Spartans, which their ordinary 
conduct did not justify. The Athe- 
nians, as Mr. Blakesley observes (note 
ad loc.), were fond of taxing the 
Si:>artans with bad faith (Ai'ist. Pac. 
100-1 et seqq.j Enrip. Androm. 446- 
4-50 : &c.) j but “ history does not 
bear out the charge.” 
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with one another. Pausaniaa and Eniyanax had gone on 
m’ging Amompharetus not to endanger the hves of his men by 
staying behind while the others drew off, hut without succeed- 
ing in persuading him ; until at last the dispute had waxed 
hot between them just at the moment when the Athenian 
herald arrived. At this point Amompharetus, who was still 
disputing, took up with both his hands a vast rook, and placed 
it at the feet of Pausanias, saying — “ "With this pebble I 
give my vote not to run away from the strangers.” (By 
“strangers” he meant harbaiTans.®^) Pausanias, in reply, 
called him a fool and a madman, and turning to the Athenian 
herald, who had made the inquu-ies with which he was charged, 
hade him tell his countrymen how he was occupied, and 
ask them to approach nearer, and retreat or not according to 
the movements of the Spartans. 

56. So the herald went hack to the Athenians; and the 
Spartans continued to dispute till morning began to dawn upon 
them. Then Pausanias, who as 5'et had not moved, gave the 
signal for retreat — expecting (and rightly, ns the event proved) 
that Amomijharetus, when he saw the rest of the Lacedae- 
monians in motion, would be unwilling to be left behind. 
No sooner was the signal given, than all the army except the 
Pitanates began their inarch, and retreated along the line of 
the hiUs ; the Tegcans accompanying them. The Athenians 
likewise set off in good order, but proceeded by a different way 
from the Lacedsemonians. For while the latter clung to the 
hilly ground and the skuts of Mount Cithairon, on account of 
the fear which they entertained of the enemy’s horse, the former 
betook themselves to the low country and marched through the 
plain. 

67. As for Amompharetus, at first he did not believe that 
Pausanias would really dare to leave him behind ; he there- 
fore remained firm in his resolve to keep his men at their 
post; when, however, Pausanias and his troops were now some 
way off, Amompharetus, thinking himself forsaken in good 


Vide snpra, cli.ll. 
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earnest, orclerecl his hand to take their aims, and led them at 
a 'walk towards the main army. Now the army was waiting 
for them at a distance of about ten fuidongs, haring halted 
upon the river Moloeis’' at a place called Argiopius, where 
stands a temple® dedicated to Eleusinian Ceres.® They had 
stopped here, that, in case Amompharetus and his hand 
should refuse to quit the spot where they were drawn up, and 
should really not stir from it, they might have it in their 
power to move hack and lend them assistance. Amom- 
pharetus, however, and his companions rejoined the main 
body ; and at the same time the whole mass of the barbarian 
cavah-y arrived and began to press hard upon them. The 
horsemen had followed their usual practice and ridden up to 
the Greek camp, when they discovered that the place where 
the Greeks had been posted hitherto was deserted. Here- 
upon they pushed forward without stopping, and, as soon as 
they overtook the enemy, pressed heavily on them. 

58. Mardonius, when he heard that the Greeks had retii'ed 
under cover of the night, and beheld the place, where they had 
been stationed, empty, called to him Thorax of Larissa,^ and 
his brethren, Em-ypylus and Thrasideius, and said — 

“0, sons of Aleuas! what will ye say now, when ye see 
yonder place empty? Why, you, who dwell in their neighbour- 


7 The ilolocis must he one of tho 
emnll streams which join to form tho 
Oiiroc, but it is not iJossiblo to clotor- 
miiLC which of them, if tho name 
Oeroij applied, as is probable (supra, 
ch. 51), to both the main sources, iier- 
haps the intermediate stream was the 
3Ioloeia. 

® The temple is mentioned again, 
chs. 62 and 65. Flutarch tells us it 
was situated on the skirts of Cithmron, 
not far from the Her6um of Andro- 
cz-atos (Vit. Aristid, o. 11). Pausanias 
(ix. iv. § 2) seems to place it near 
Gargoizliia (see above, oh. 26, noto’). 
No remains of it have hitherto been 
discovered. 

“ According to Plutarch (1. B. c.), 


tho Athenians had been warned by 
the Delphic oracle, that, in order to 
secure the victory, they must sacrifice 
to the local gods of the Platman 
district, and also fight the battle in 
their omi teiTitory in the plain of the 
Eleusinian goddesses. The two parts 
of tho oracle seemed incompatible ; 
but by the discovery of this ancient 
temple they wei-e reconciled. The 
Platazans ceded tho territory in which 
it lay to Athens, who thus fought on 
her own grotmd. It is clear that 
Herodotus had not heard of this story, 
which is probably devoid of any 
foundation in fact (see Thirlwall, Hist, 
of Greece, vol. ii. pp. 334, 335). 

^ Supra, oh, 1. 
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hood, told me the Lacedsemonians never fled from battle, but 
were brave beyond all the I'est of mankind. Lately, however, 
you yourselves beheld them change then- place in the line;® 
and here, as aU may see, they have run away dm-ing the 
night. Verily, when their turn came to fight with those who 
are of a truth the bravest warriors in all the world, they 
showed jflainly enough that they are men of no worth, who 
have distinguished themselves among Greeks — men likewise 
of no worth at all. However, I can readily excuse you, who, 
knowing nothing of the Persians, j)raised these men from yom' 
acq[uaintance uuth certain exploits of theirs ; but I marvel all 
the more at Artabazus, that he should have been afraid of the 
LacedEemonians, and have therefore given us so dastardly a 
counsel, — bidding us, as he did, break up our camj), and 
remove to Thebes, and there allow ourselves to be besieged 
by the Greeks® — advice whereof I shaU take care to in- 
form the King. But of this hereafter. Now we must not 
allow them to escape us, but must pm’sue after them till we 
overtake them; and then we must exact vengeance for all 
the wrongs which have been suffered at then’ hands by the 
Persians.” 

59. "When he had so spoken, he crossed the Asopus, and led 
the Persians forward at a run directly upon the track of the 
Greeks, whom he believed to be in actual flight. He could 
not see the Athenians ; for, as they had taken the way of the 
plain, they were hidden from his sight by the hills ; he there- 
fore led on hie trooj)s against the Lacedtemonians and the 
Tegeans only. When the commanders of the other divisions 
of the barbarians saw the Persians pursuing the Greeks so 
hastily, they all forthwith seized their standards, and hm’ried 
after at their best s^ieed in great disorder and disarray.^ On 


3 Supra, oh. 47. 

^ Supra, ch. 41. 

* It is curious that Plutarch, while 
following in most points the very ex- 
pressions of Herodotus, should re- 
verse this statement, and declare that 


the Persians advanced in good order 
(Vit. Aristid. o. 17). If his text is 
sound, we must suppose that he 
thought it would detract too much from 
the credit of the Spartans to allow the 
disarray of the enemy. But I ana- 
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they went with loud shouts and in a wild rout, thinting to 
swallow up the runaways. 

60. Meanwhile Pausanias had sent a horseruan to the 
Athenians, at the time when the cavahy first fell upon him, 
mth this message : — 

“ Men of Athens ! now that the great struggle has come, 
which is to decide the freedom or the slavery of Greece, we 
twain, Lacedjemonians and Athenians, are deserted hy all the 
other allies, who have fled away from us during the past night. 
Nevertheless, we are resolved what to do — we must endeavom:, 
as best we may, to defend ourselves and to suceom’ one 
another. Now, had the horse fallen upon you first, we our- 
selves with the Tegeans (who remained faithful to the Greek 
cause) would have been bound to render you assistance against 
them. As, however, the entire body has advanced upon us, ’tis 
your place to come to our aid, sore pressed as we are hy the 
enemy. Should you yoiu-selves be so straitened that you can- 
not come, at least send us yoiu’ archers, and be sm-e you will 
earn our gratitude. We acknowledge that throughout this 
whole war there has been no zeal to be compared to yom’s — 
we therefore doubt not that you will do us this service." 

61. The Athenians, as soon as they received this message, 
were anxious to go to the aid of the Spartans, and to help them 
to the uttermost of their jjower ; but, as they ■were upon the 
march, the Greeks on the King’s side, whose place in the line 
had been opposite theirs, fell upon them, and so harassed 
them by their attacks that it -was not possible for them to give 
the succour they desired. Accordingly the Lacedaemonians, 
and the Tegeans — w'hom nothing could induce to quit their 
side — were left alone to resist the Persians. Including the 
light-armed, the number of the former was 50,000 ; while 
that of the Tegeans was 3000.® Now, therefore, as they were 

pect that a negative has slipped ont rots AaK^datfMploiSt k. t. A.. The sense 
before cwT^rayfiepiiy — and that we of the whole passage seems to require 
ought to rend, yiapd6vios . . • fyay o ^ this change. 

rvyTfrayjueyjjy r^v Zdyofiiy ® Vide sapra, ohs. 28, 29. The 50,000 
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about to engage -with Mardonius and the troops under him, 
they made ready to offer sacrifice. The yictims, however, 
for some time were not favom-able; and during the delay, 
many fell on the Spartan side, and a stiH greater number were 
wounded. For the Persians had made a ramj)ai’t® of their 
wicker shields, and shot from behind them such clouds of 
arrows, that the Spartans were sorely distressed. The 
victims continued unpropitious ; till at last Pausanias raised 
his eyes to the Herffium of the Platfeans,® and calling the god- 
dess to his aid, besought her not to disappoint the hoires of 
the Greeks. 

62. As he offered his prayer, the Tegeans, advancing before 


would bo thus composed : — 


Heavy-armed ( Spartans 5,000 

1 Lacedaimoniana . . 6,000 

. I Helots .SS.OOO 

liigbt-armea | Laccdiemonians . . 5,uoo 


00,000 

The Togoau 3000 were : — 


Heavy-armed 1,500 

Llght-onucd 1,500 


3, Odd 

® It is curious to find the sumo prac- 
tice still in use at the present day. In 
an account given by an English surgeon 
(Mr, Adams) of an attack made by 
North American Indians npon a 
Russian post in the winter of 1830- 
1851, I find the following : — " Each 
man carried a shield of thick waotl, 
which was musket-proof ; and after 
the first attack, they appear to have 
planted them in a line, so as to form a 
wall, from behind which they fired 
[with arrows] at the surviving inhabi. 
tants.” (See Osborn’s Discovery of 
the North-West Passage, p. 175.) 

7 The wicker shield used by the 
Persians, both at this time and in the 
age of Xenophon (Anah. 1 . viii. § 9), 
but which is not seen at Fersepolis 
(supra, vii. 61, note ^), seems to have 
been adopted from the Assyrians, on 
whose monuments it not unfreqnently 
appears (see Layard’s Monmnente of 
Nineveh, 1st series, plates 75 and 78) . 
The mode of using it, was either by 


moans of a shield-bearer, who pro- 
tected tlio archer, as in the subjoined 
reprosoutation, or sometimes perhaps 
by means of a crutch (vide supra,, vii. 
69, note®). 



® Supra, oh. 52, note If the 
temple stood where Col, Leake sup- 
poses, it would be directly in the rear 
of Pausanias, but conspicuous if he 
turned round. As, however, the Pla- 
tman H5re, or Jnno, was entitled " H5r£ 
Cithseronia” (Pint. Vit. Arist. o. 18, 
&c,), it may bo doubted whether the 
building did not occupy some point cm 
the skirts of the monntain. In this 
caso, it would have been upon his right 
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the rest, rushed forward against the enemy ; and the Lacedse- 
monians, who had obtained favourable omens the moment that 
Pausanias prayed, at length, after their long delay, advanced 
to the attack ; while the Persians, on their side, left shooting, 
and prepared to meet them. And first the combat was at the 
wicker shields. Aftenvai’ds, when these were swept do^vn, a 
fierce contest took place by the side of the temple of Ceres, 
which lasted long, and ended in a hand-to-hand struggle. 
The barbarians many times seized hold of the Greek spears 
and brake them ; for in boldness and warlike spirit the Per- 
sians were not a whit inferior to the Greeks ; but they were 
without bucklers,® untrained, and far below the enemy in 
respect of skill in arms. Sometimes singly, sometimes in 
bodies of ten, now fewer and now more in number, they 
dashed forward upon the Spartan ranks, and so i:)erished. 

63. The fight went most against the Greeks, where Mardo- 
nius, mounted upon a white horse, and surrounded by the 
bravest of all the Persians, the thousand picked men,^ fought 
in person. So long as Mardonius was alive, this body resisted 
all attacks, and, while they defended their own lives, struck 
down no small number of Spartans ; but after Mardonius fell, 
and the troops with him, which were the maiu strength of the 
8>™y> perished, the remainder yielded to the Lacedsemonians, 
and took to flight. Then- hght clothing, and want of bucklers, 
were of the greatest hm't to them : for they had to contend 
agtiinst men heavily armed, while they themselves were with- 
out any such defence. 


J liO wicker shields (yep^a) of the 
Persians woit) useless for close combat, 
and they seem to havo been, de- 
stroyed in the first attack of tho 
Greeks. The Persians were then, ex- 
posed w'ithout bucklers, and with no 
defence but the breastplate, or coat of 
scale armour, to the spears of their 
adversaries. Perhaps some were even 
without this protection. Mr. Grote, 
in understanding by 07r\a, defensive 
armour generally^ has overstated the 


disadvantages, and, by consequence, 
the courage of tho Persians (Hist, of 
Greoce, vol. T. p. 239). The IhrAo)/ is 
equivalent to the aaiAs or cZi/psus, and 
m the ordinaiy shield which distin- 
guished the SnKirris from the or 
light-armed soldier. Some consider- 
able number of the Persians must 
certainly have had coats of mail or 
breastptetes (Vide supra, vii. 61, viii. 
113,ix.22. 

^ Supra, vii. 40, and viii. 113. 
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64. Then was the -warning of the oracle fulfilled ; ® and the 
vengeance -which -was fine to the Spartans for the slaughter 
of Leonidas -was paid them by Mardonius — then too did Pau- 
sanias, the son of Cleomhrotus, and grandson of Anaxandridas 
(I omit to recount his other ancestorsi since they are the same 
-with those of Leonidas®), nun a victory exceeding in glory all 
those to which om- knowledge extends. Mardonius was slain 
by Aeimnestus,^ a man famous in Sparta — the same who in 
the Messenian war, which came after the struggle against the 
Medes,® fought a battle near Stenyclerus with but three 
hundred men against the whole force of the Messenians, and 
himself perished, and the three hundred wdth him. 

65. The Persians, as soon as they were put to fiight by the 
Lacedeemonians, ran hastily away, without preserving any 
order, and took refuge m then own camp, within the wooden 
defence which they had raised in the Theban territory.® It is 
a marvel to me how it came to pass, that although the battle 
was fought quite close to the grove of Ceres, yet not a single 
Persian aijpears to have died on the sacred soil, nor even to 
have set foot upon it, while round about the pi’ecinct, in the 
miconsecrated ground, great numbers perished. I imagine — 
if it is la-wful, in matters which concern the gods, to imagine 
anything — ^that the goddess herself kept them out, because 
they had bm-nt her dweUmg at Eleusis. Such, then, was the 
issue of this battle. 


® The Tvaming to which allusion is 
made, must undoubtedly bo that re- 
lated in tho preceding Booh, ch. 114. 
In tho original tlio expression is tho 
samo (rt 

^ The ancestors of Leonidas had been 
already given (vii. 204). 

^ Plutarch says Arimndstus ; and 
this is the reading of some MSS. of 
Herodotus. According to the former, 
Mardonius received his death-wound 
&om a stone, whereby was fulfilled a 
prophecy given to his messenger in 
the cave of Trophonius (De Def. Oracl. 
vol. ii. p. 412). 


® Supia, ch, 35, noto ®. Stenyclerus, 
where this battle was fought, is said 
to have been the Dorian capital of 
Messenia (Ephor. Fr. 20 ; Pausan. iv. 
iii. § 4). It was famous for one of the 
great victories of Aristomcnes (Pau- 
saii. IV. xvi.). The site is not now 
marked by any ruins ; but perhaps the 
most probable position of the town is 
that assigned by Pi'ofossor Curtins, 
who places it on a hill to the east of 
the great plain, about three milra 
north of Scala (Peloponnesus, vol. ii. 
p. 136, and comp. Map 5). 

^ Supra, oh. 16. 
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66. Artabazus, the son of Pharnaces, who had disapin’oved 
from the first of the King’s leaving Mardonius behind him, and 
had made great endeavours, hut all in vain, to dissuade 
Mardonius from risking a battle,'^ when he found that the 
latter was bent on aetiug otherwise than he wished, did as 
follows. He had a force under his orders which was far from 
inconsiderable, amounting, as it did, to near forty thousand 
men. Being well aware, therefore, how the battle was likely 
to go, as soon as the two armies began to fight, he led his 
soldiers forward in an orderly array,® bidding them one and 
aU proceed at the same pace, and foUow him with such celerity 
as they should observe him to use. Having issued these 
commands, he pretended to lead them to the battle. But 
when, advancing before his army, he saw that the Persians 
were already in flight, instead of keeping the same order, he 
wheeled his troops suddenly roimd, and beat a retreat ; nor 
did he even seek shelter nuthin the palisade or behind the 
walls of Thebes, but hurried on into Phocis, wishing to make 
his way to the Hellespont with all possible speed. Such 
accorduigly was the course which these Persians took. 

67. As for the Greeks upon the King’s side, while most of 
them pla 3 -ed the coward pm-posely, the Boeotians, on the con- 
trary, had a long struggle with the Athenians. Those of the 
Thebans who were attached to the Medcs,® displayed especially 
no little zeal ; far from plajmg the coward, they fought with 
such fiu'y that three hundred of the best and bravest among 
them were slain by the Athenians in this passage of arms. 
But at last they too were routed, and fled away — not, however. 


’’ Snpra, ch. 41. 

® I have followed the reading ijy* 
learnpr-nn^vovs, which Mr. Blakesley 
edits, and which seems to give the 
best sense. 

' It is plain from this passage that 
the Thebans were divided. While the 
great majority of them went heart and 
seal with the Persians, there was still 
among them an anti-Persian minority. 


This 1 TBS to be expected from the 
constant existence of two parties, an 
aristocratic and a democratic, in 
Thebes (Hermann’s Pol. Ant. § 180). 
As the former joined the Persians, 
chiefly ont of hatred to Athens, the 
Athenian sympathies of the latter 
would induce it to take the opposite 
side. 
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in the same direction as the Persians and the crowd of allies, 
who, having taken no part in the battle, ran off without 
striking a blow — but to the city of Thebes. 

68. To me it shows very clearly how completely the rest of 
the barbarians were dependent upon the Persian troops, that 
hei-e they all fled at once, without ever coming to blows with 
the enemy, merely because they saw the Persians running 
away. And so it came to pass that the whole army took to 
flight, except only the horse, both Persian and Boeotian. These 
did good service to the flying foot-men, by advancing close to 
the enemy, and separating between the Greeks and their own 
fugitives. 

69. The victors, however, pressed on, pm-suing and slaying 
the remnant of the King’s army. 

Meantime, while the flight continued, tidings reached the 
Greeks who were dravTi up round the Her£eum,“ and so were 
absent from the battle, that the fight was begun, and that 
Pausanias was gaining the victory. Hearing this, they rushed 
forward without any order, the Corinthians taking the upper 
road across the skirts of Cithseron and the hills, which led 
straight to the temple of Ceres; while the Megarians and 
Phliasians followed the level route through the plain. These 
last had almost reached the enemy, when the Theban horse 
espied them, and, observing their disarray, despatched against 
them the squadi-ou of which As6j)od6rus, the sou of Timander, 
was captain. Asdpodorus charged them with such effect that 
he left six hundred of their number dead upon the iflain, and, 
pursuing the rest, comiicllcd them to seek shelter in Cithaeron. 
So these men perished without honour. 

70. The Persians, and the multitude with them, who fled to 
the w'ooden fortress, were able to ascend into the towers before 
the Lacedtemonians came up. Thus placed, they proceeded to 
strengthen the defences as well as they could ; and when the 
Lacedaemonians arrived, a sharp fight took place at the ram- 


Supra, ch. 52. 
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part. So long as the Athenians vrere away, the harharians 
kept off then.’ assailants, and had much the best of the combat, 
since the Lacedsemonians were unskilled in the attack of 
walled idaces : ^ hut on the arrival of the Athenians, a more 
violent assault was made, and the waU was for a long time 
attacked vith fury. In the end the valom* of the Athenians 
and then- perseverance prevailed — they gained the top of the 
wall, and, hreakmg a breach through it, enabled the Greeks to 
pom’ in. The first to enter here were the Tegeans, and they 
it was who plundered the tent of Mardonius; where among 
other booty they foimd the manger from which his horses ate, 
aU made of solid brass, and well worth looking at. This 
manger was given bj' the Tegeans to the temple of Minerva 
Alea,® while the remainder of their booty was brought into 
the common stock of the Greeks. As soon as the wall was 
broken down, the harharians no longer kept together in any 
array, nor was there one among them who thought of making 
fm’ther resistance — in good truth they were aU half dead with 


‘ The inability to conduct sieges 
is one of the most striking fcaturos 
of the Spartan military character. 
MiiUer (Dorians, vol. ii. p. 265, E. T.) 
ascribes it to a contempt for the 
system of Tvarfare wherein sieges are 
of much account. But was it not 
rather the consequence of a general 
unaptness for the mechanical arts? 
Sieges cannot but bo of account in 
war, and the Spartan inability told 
greatly against them at Tarious 
periods in their history. Hence the 
difficulty which they experienced in 
completing the conquest of the 
Achoeans (Thirlwall, vol. i. pp, 266, 
267), and the long and fierce stiaiggles 
with Messenia, where Ithfime and Eira 
were walled towns of great strength 
(Hermann, Pol. Ant. § 31). Hence 
again the prolonged resistance of the 
revolted Helots in Ithdme soon after 
tho close of this war (Thucyd. i. 102 ; 
supra, chs. 33 and 64), and the failure 
to take Pylus even when hastily 
fortified (Thucyd. iv. 4, B, and 11, 12), 


which was so important an event in 
tho Peloponnesian struggle. 

Tho Athenian skill contrasted re- 
markably with tho Spartan ineffi- 
ciency. (Compare Thucyd. i. 102, 
where the Spartans call in the help of 
their rivals, jud^irra Sri Teixojaoxen/ 
4Z6kovv Svvarol e'tyai.) 

^ This was the most ancient and 
principal temple of tho Tegeans (Pan- 
sun. vili. xlv.-xlvii.). Its foundation 
is even ascribed to the mythic king 
Alous (ibid. viii. iv. § 5). In the 
year s.c. 395 tho original building was 
destroyed by fire; and a new temple 
was shortly afterwards erected in 
its place by Scopas of Eiihesus, tho 
arcffitect of the Slansolenm (Pausan. 
VIII. xlv. §§ 3, 4). The old statue 
was said to have been preserved, and 
to have been carried to Rome by 
Augustus (ibid. xlvi. § 1). 

For the meaning of tho term Alea, 
and the general Arcadian worship of 
Minerva under that title, vide supra, 
i. 66, note A 
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fright, huddled as so many thousands were into so narrow and 
confined a space. With • snch tameness did they submit to be 
slaughtered by the Greeks, that of the 300,000 men who com- 
posed the army — omitting the 40,000 by whom Artabazus 
was accompanied in his flight — ^no more than 3000 outlived the 
battle.® Of the Lacedaemonians from Sparta there perished 
in this combat ninety-one ; of the Tegeans, sixteen ; of the 
Athenians, fifty-two.^ 

71. On the side of the barbarians, the greatest oom:age was 
manifested, among the foot-soldiers, by the Persians ; among 
the horse, by the Sacs ; while Mardonius himself, as a man, 
bore off the palm from the rest. Among the Greeks, the 
Athenians and the Tegeans fought well; but the prowess 
slioivn by the Lacedaemonians was beyond either,® Of this 
I have but one proof to offer® — since aU the three nations 


* It cannot bo donbted that there 
wns an euornions carnage, though 
this statement may esooed the truth. 
ABschylus (Porsas, 814) mentions tho 
“heaps of dead” (SIks vtupav), which 
would carry down the evidence of tho 
Sght to the third generation. Diodo- 
rus (si. 32) declares that no quarter 
was given, and lays the number of tho 
slain at 100,000. Plutarch (Tit. 
Aristid. o. 19) follows Herodotus. 
There would however be no means of 
estimating .accurately tho niunber of 
those who made their escape from the 
camp aud joined tho retreating forces 
of Artabazus. Docs Herodotus mean 
to say that the Greeks spared only 
3000? 

■* Plutarch confirms this statement, 
but adds tlmt tho whole number of 
Greeks slain was 1360. Perhaps this 
number, which may fairly be looked 
on as historical, included not only tho 
600 Megarians and Phliasians de- 
stroyed by tho Boeotian oavahy (oh. 
69), but the entire loss of the Greeks 
during tho twelve .days that tho two 
armies had been facing one another. 
Or was it the total amount of tho 
Greek loss in the battle, including 
the Helots (infra, ch. 85) and the 


other light-armed P 

Concerning the trivial losses sus- 
tained by tho Greeks in great battles, 
vido snprn, vi. 117, note *, It seems 
quite impossible that all the Athenians 
slain can have belonged to one tribe 
(that of HDantis), as Clitodemns de- 
clared (Fr. 14), if Plutarch does not 
misroport him. 

® HSschylus, although himself an 
Athenian, assigns tho whole credit of 
tho victory at Platcca to the “ Dorian 
spear” (Persa}, 813, 813). Plato, in 
tho HTciic.Kcnus (p. 211, C.), claims 
half tho glory for tho Athenians. 

It is plain from this passage that 
Herodotus had never heard of the vio. 
lent contention concerning the prize 
of valour between tho Lacedajmonians 
aud tho Athenians , of which Plutarch 
speaks (Tit. Aristid. o. 20 ; de Herod, 
Mnlig. vol. ii. p. 873). According to 
him, tho two chief confodorates were 
near coming to blows on tho snbjeot, 
but wore saved by tho mediation of 
Aristides, who proxiosed referring 
the matter to the judgmont of the 
allies. They, by the advice of the 
Corinthian leader, selected the Pla- 
tmans for the honour, thus avoiding 
the danger of a civil war; and the 
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overthrew the force oppo.sed to them — ^and that is, that the 
LacedsBmonians fought and conquered the best troops. The 
bravest man by far on that day was, in my judgment, Ai-isto- 
demus — the same who alone escaped from the slaughter of the 
three hundred at Thermopyhe, and who on that account had 
endiu’ed disgrace and reproach : ’’ next to him were Posidonius, 
Philocyon, and Amompharetus the Spartan. The Spartans, 
however, who took part in the fight, when the question of 
“who had distinguished himself most,” came to be talked 
over among them, decided — “that Aidstodemus, who, on 
account of the blame which attached to him, had manifestly 
comied death, and had therefore left his place in the line and 
behaved like a madman, had done of a truth very notable 
deeds ; but that Posidonius, who, with no such deshe to lose 
his life, had quitted himself no less gallantly, was by so much 
a braver man than he.” Perchance, however, it was envy that 
made them speak after this sort. Of those whom I have 
named above as slain in this battle, all, save and except 
Aristodemus, received public honom’s : Ardstodemus alone 
had no honours, because he couided death for the reason 
which I have mentioned. 

72. These then were the most distinguished of those who 
fought at Platrea. As for Callicrates, — the most beautiful 
man, not among the Spartans only, but in the whole Greek 
camp, — ^lie was not killed in the battle ; for it was while Pau- 
sanias was still consulting the ^dctims, that as he sat ® in his 
proper place in the line, an arrow struck him on the side. While 
his comrades advanced to the fight, he was borne out of the 


two contenclin" powers submittctl to 
the decision. Ilad tJiis .story been 
true, Herodotus, who collected ma- 
torials for his account of the battle 
from the Plataeans themselves (chs. 
83, 8o), would have certainly recorded 
it. We should also doubtless have 
found some allusion to the fact in the 
speech of the Flatseans before their 
Spartan judges (Thuo. iii. 53-59). 

Diodorus declares that the prize of 


valour was formally awarded to the 
Lacedaemonians — and among them to 
Pausanins (xi. 33). It seems most 
probable, however, that no formal de- 
cision was come to (see Groto. vol. v. 
p. 251). 

7 Supra, vii. 229-231. 

* Wesseling (ad loo.) notes that this 
was not an unusual custom. Ho refers 
to Enrip. Suppl. 357, 6G1, 674 ; and to 
Plutarch, Vit. Aristid. o. 17. 
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ranks, very loath to die, as he showed hy the words which he 
addressed to Aiimnestus, one of the Plataeans : ® — “ I grieve, ” 
said he, “not because I have to die for my country, but be- 
cause I have not lifted my arm against the enemy, nor done 
any deed woidihy of me, much as I have desired to achieve 
something.” 

73. The Athenian who is said to have distinguished him- 
self the most was Sophanes, the son of Eutychides, of the 
Deceleian canton.^ The men of this canton, once upon a 
time, did a deed, which (as the Athenians themselves con- 
fess) has ever since been serviceable to them. When the 
Tyndaridfe, in days of yore, invaded Attica with a mighty 
army to recovei- Helen,^ and, not being able to find out 
whither she had been carried, desolated the cantons, — at this 
time, they say, the Deceleiaus (or Decelus himself, according 
to some), displeased at tlie rudeness of Theseus, and fearing 
that the whole territory would suffer, discovered everything to 


® Arimnostas, accordinfj to Plutarch, 
was the leader of the Plataoau con- 
tingent (Vit. Aristid. c, 11). Pau- 
saniaa assigns liiiii, not only this com. 
mand, but the comtnancl of tlio Pla- 
tscans at tho battle of Marathon (ix, 
iv. § 1). It is certain that a statue 
was erected to Arimnestus at Platcoa, 
which stood in the temple of Minerva 
the Warlike (’A^efa)— a temple said to 
have been built out of the Maratho- 
nian spoils — at the foot of the colossal 
image of the Goddess (ibid,). 

It may bo suspected that Lacoii, 
one of the two Plataians chosen to 
plead tho cause of their couiitiyuicn 
before the Spartan judges (Thucyd. 
iii, 52), was tho son of this officer. 
Thenanies Ariuiiicstus (AP1MNH2T05) 
and Aciiuncstns (AEIMNH2T02) arc 
constantly confused together (cf. 
Gaisf. ad loc., and also on the name 
Aeimnestus in oh. 64) j and thoi*e 
would have been excellent policy in 
making a son of tho great Plataeau 
commander spokesman on that memo- 
rable occasion. 

Supra, ch. 15, note 


^ Pirithous and Theseus resolved to 
wed daughters of Jove, and to help 
one another. They had heard of tho 
beauty of IIclcu, though she w’as no 
more than seven years old, and went 
to Sparta to carry her off. There they 
found her dancing in the temple of 
Diana Orthia, Having seized her and 
bonic her away, they cast lots whose 
she should be, and Theseus was the 
w'innor. So he brought Helen to 
Attica, and secreted licr at Apliidnoo, 
giving her in charge to his friend 
Apliidnns, and hi.s mother ^thra. 
Theseus thou accompanied Pirithous 
into Tliosprotia, to obtain Persephond 
for him. Meanwhile the Dioscuri had 
collected a vast liost, and invaded 
Attica, whore they sought everywhere 
for their sister. At length her hiding- 
place was pointed out to them j and 
they laid siege to A^^hidute, and hav- 
ing taken it, recovered Helen, and 
made .ZBthra prisoner. (See Plutarch, 
Tit. Thes. c. 31-33,* Hellan. Fr. 74; 
Aixdlod. 111 . X. § 7 : Pausan. Ii. xxii. 
§7.) 
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the enemy and even shoived them the ivay to Aphidns, -which 
Titacus, a native of the place, betrayed into their hands. 
As a reward for this action, Sparta has always, from that time 
to the present, allowed the Deceleians to be free from all dues, 
and to have seats of honour at their festivals ; and hence too, 
in the war which took place many years after these events 
between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians, the Lacedss- 
monians, while they laid waste all the rest of Attica, spared 
the lands of the Deceleians.® 

74. Of this canton was Soiihanes, the Athenian who most 
distinguished himself in the battle. Two stories are told con- 
cerning him : according to the one, he wore an iron anchor, 
fastened to the belt which secmred his breastplate by a brazen 
chain ; and this, when he came near the enemy, he threw out ; 
to the intent that, when they made their charge, it might be 
impossible for him to be driven from his post : as soon, how- 
ever, as the enemy fled, his wont was to take up his anchor 
and jom the pursuit. Such, then, is one of the said stories. 
The other, which is contradictory to the first, relates that 
Sophanes, instead of having an iron anchor fastened to his 
breastplate, bore the de-\ice of an anchor upon his shield,* 


- Plntaroh substitutes Acaclemus for 
Decelus, and makes tho Siiarlans 
spare tlic Academy on this account 
(Vit. Tlics. c. 32). 

^ It has been supposed that this is a 
distorted account of tlio famous oecu. 
pation of Dcoelcia 1)y tlio Spartan 
king Agis, in the nineteenth sumiuor 
of the Peloponnesian war. Humour, 
it is said, might give tho event this 
shape in Magna (irmcia (seo Dahl- 
mauu’s Life of Horod. p. 32, E. T., 
and Heyse’s Quasst. Horodot. p. 76). 
But there are no grounds for believing 
that Ilerodotus wrote any part of his 
History so late (vide supra, vol. i. p. 
30) ; and the reference is far more 
probably to a sparing of Deceleia (in. 
duced perhaps by tho remoteness of 
its situation), in the first year of the 


war, when Arohidamus ravaged cerr- 
iain of tho domes {rwy Sitjuuv Tiros) 
lying between Mounts Pames and 
Brilessus (Thucyd. ii. 23). 

■* Dcviecs upon shields, the inven- 
tion of whieh Herodotus ascribes to 
the Carians (i, 171), were in use 
among tho Greeks from very early 
times. The elaborate shields ascribed 
to great heroes, as Hercules (Hesiod, 
Sc. Hei'c. 114-317), and Achilles 
Horn. II. xviii. 483.607), must have 
hud some foundation of reality to rest 
upon. Perhaps the descriptions given 
of the devices borne by the Seven 
chiefs who attacked Thebes are not 
much beyond the truth (iBsohyl. 
Sept. c. Th. 383-645 j Eurip. Phoen. 
1123-1154). See Smith's Dictionary 
of Antiquities, s. v. Insignjs. 
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which he neYer allowed to rest, but made to run round 
continually. 

76. Another glorious deed was likewise performed by this 
same Sophanes. At the time when the Athenians were laying 
siege to Egina, he took up the challenge of Eurybates the 
Argive, a winner of the Pentathlum, and slew him.® The fate 
of Sophanes in after times was the following : he was leader 
of an Athenian army in conjimction with Leagrus,® the son 
of Glaucon, and in a battle with the Edonians near Datum, 
about the gold-mines there, he was slain, after displaying 
uncommon bravery. 

76. As soon as the Greeks at Platsea had overthrown the 
barbarians, a woman came over to them from the enemy. 
She was one of the concubines of Pharandates,® the son of 
Teiispes, a Persian; and when she heard that the Persians 
were all slain, and that the Greeks had carried the day, forth- 
with she adorned herself and her maids with many golden 
ornaments, and with the bravest of the apparel that she had 
brought with her, and, alighting from her litter, came forward 
to the Lacedsemonians, ere the work of slaughter was well 


® Supra, vi. 92, Eurjbates had 
already slain three champions when 
Sdphanes accepted Ids ohalloiige. His 
pentathlic victory (if we may trust 
Fansanias) was obtained at the Ne> 
mean games (i. xxix. § 4), Concern- 
ing the nature of pentathlic contests, 
vide snpm, vi. 92, note 

® Leagrus seems to have had a son 
Glaucon, who commanded the Athe- 
nian squadron which protected the 
Gorcyrmans in one of their naval 
battles with the Corinthians shortly 
before the Peloponnesian war (Thncyd. 
i. 51). 

7 Datum or Datus (Appian, Harpo- 
orat.) was a Thasiau colony on the 
coast of Thrace, lying between AbdSra 
and NeapoHs (Scylax, Feripl. p. 65; 
Enstath. ad Dion. Perieg. 517). It 
was excellently situated, in a fertile 
tract, well wooded and possessing 
rich gold-mines. It waa also famous for 
its dockyards, and for the prosperity 

VOL. IV. 


of its inhabitants. These favour- 
able circuin.«:tanccs gave rise to the 
proverb “ l^droy dyaOuv^* which was 
applied to such as were very pros- 
perous (Strab. vii. p. 481 ; Harpocrat. 
ad TOO.; Apostol. Cent. vi. 74, &c.). 

Appinn is certainly wrong in iden- 
tifying Datum with Crenides, the 
Philinpi of later times (De Bell. Oiv. 
iv. 105 ; p. 650, A. ; see Col. Leake’s 
reniarks, H. Greece, vol. iii. pp, 223, 
224). 

The ))attlo here mentioned was 
fouglit about the year B.c. 465, on 
occasion of the first attempt which 
the Atheuiana made to colonise Axn- 
phipolis (Pansan. i. xxix. § 4 ; Thuoyd. 
i, 100, and iv. 102). Sdphanes and 
his comrades who fell, were conveyed 
to Athena, where their tomb was 
sho^vu in the time of Pausanias (1. s. o.). 

^ Pharandates was the commander 
of the Mares and Golohians in the 
army of Xerxes (supra, vii. 79). 

2 F 
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over.. "Wlien she saw that all the orders were given by 
Pausanias, with whose name and country she was well ac- 
quainted, as she had oftentimes heard teU of them, she knew 
who he must he ; wherefore she embraced his knees, and said — 

“ 0, King of Sparta ! ® save thy suppliant from the slavery 
that awaits the captive. Ahready I am beholden to thee for 
one service — ^the slaughter of these men, wretches who had no 
regard either for gods or angels. I am by birth a Goan, the 
daughter of Hegetoridas, son of Antagoras. The Persian 
seized me by force in Cos, and kept me against my wiU.” 

“Lady,” answered Pausanias, “fear nothing: as a sup- 
pliant thou art safe — and still more, if thou hast spoken 
truth, and Hegetoridas of Cos is thy father — for he is bound 
to me by closer ties of friendship than any other man in those 
regions." 

“When he had thus spoken, Pausanias placed the woman in 
the charge of some of the Ephors who were present,^® and 
afterwards sent her to Egina, whither she had a desii-e to go. 

77. About the time of this woman’s coming, the Mantineans 
arrived upon the field, and fomd that all was over, and that 
it was too late to take any part iu the battle. Greatly dis- 
tressed hereat, they declared themselves to deseiwe a fine, as 
laggarts ; after which, learning that a portion of the Medes 


"WesFcUng’s apology for tho inac- 
curacy of this expression — tlie confa- 
siou and excitement of the speaker — 
is not needed. Fausauias, tlioagh no 
more than regent, is often termed 
king (ude supra, ch. 10, note®). 

This presence of Ejiliors in tho 
camp is very remarkable. Hitherto 
the kings, notwithstanding the gradual 
encroachment of the E|ihors upon their 
authority, had at least been uncon- 
trolled iu the oaznp and on foreign 
expeditions. Now this last privilege 
begins to suffer invasion. Ephors, how- 
ever, do not yet, for a considerable 
period, regularly accompany tho king 
when he goes abroad. No Ephor seems 
to have been with Pausanias when he 
was recalled by scytaU (Thuc. i. 131). 


Floistoanax is accompanied into Attica 
(B.C, 41'5)not by an Ephor, but by a 
counsellor {(rvfi^ovKos) appointed by 
tlie Ei>horB (Flut. Yit. Ferich c. 22). 
After this Archidamus is apparently 
uncontrolled ; as is Agis, until he falls 
into difigi’ace (h.c. 418), wheu ten 
counsellors are appointed to watch and 
check his proceedings (Thuc. v. 63). 
A little later (»,c. 413), he soems to 
be once more free (ib. viii. 5). It is 
not till the year b.c. 403 that we find 
any instance of the practice, which 
finally prevailed, of two Ephors nni- 
formly going ont with the king. Then, 
however, it is called an established 
custom (Xon. Hell. ir. iv. § 36; com- 
pare Hep. Lac. ziii. 5). 
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had fled away under Artabazus, they were anxious to go after 
them as far as Thessaly. The Lacedaemonians, however, 
would not suffer the pursuit ; so they returned again to then: 
own land, and sent the leaders of their army into banishment. 
Soon after the Mantineans, the Eleans likewise arrived,^ and 
showed the same sorrow : after which they too returned home, 
and banished their leaders. But enough concerning these 
nations. 

78. There was a man at Plataea among the troops of the 
Eginetans, whose name was Lampon; he was the son of 
Pytheas,® and a person of the first rank among his country- 
men. Now this Lampon went about this same time to 
Pausanias, and counselled him to do a deed of exceeding 
wickedness. “ Son of Cleombrotns,” he said very earnestlj^ 
“ what thou hast already done is passing great and glorious. 
By the favour of Heaven thou hast saved Greece, and gained 
a renown beyond all the Greeks of whom we have any know- 
ledge. Now then so finish thy work, that thine own fame 
may be increased thereby, and that henceforth barbarians may 
fear to commit outrages on the Grecians. When Leonidas 
was slain at Thermopylee, Xei-xes and Marclonius commanded 
that he should be beheaded and crucified.® Do thou the like 
at this time by Mardonius, and thou vilt have glory in 
Sparta, and likewise through the whole of Greece. For, by 
hanging him upon a cross, thou wilt avenge Leonidas, who 
was thy father’s brother.” 

79. Thus spake Lampon, thinkmg to please Pausanias ; but 
Pausanias answered him — “ My Eginetan friend, for thy fore- 
sight and thy friendliness I am much behoklen to thee : but 
the counsel which thou hast offered is not good. First hast 


1 The Mantineans and Eleans pro 
bahly arrived from the PeloponnesCf 
having been prevented hitherto by the 
Persian cavalry from descending the 
passes of Cithsoron. 

- Not the Pytheas mentioned beforo 
(vii. 181) os so greatly distingnishing 


liimself, but Pytheas tJie son ofLamporit 
iji whose honour Pindar wrote his fifth 
Ncmean (see Larchcr, ad loo.). 

Supra, vii. 238. It does not appear, 
however, that Mardonius really took 
any part in the insults offered to the 
corpso of Leonidas. 
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thou lifted me up to the sMcb, by thy praise of my country 
and my achievement ; and then thou hast cast me down to 
the ground, by bidding me maltreat the dead, and saying that 
thus I shall raise myself in men’s esteem. Such doings befit 
barbarians rather than Greeks ; and even in barbarians we 
detest them. On such tenns, then, I could not wish to please 
the Eginetans, nor those who think as they think — enough 
for me to gain the approval of my own countrymen, by 
righteous deeds as well as by righteous words. Leonidas, 
whom thou wouldst have me avenge, is, I maintain, abtm- 
dantly avenged already. Surely the countless lives here taken 
are enough to avenge not him only, but all those who fell at 
Thermopylae. Come not thou before me again with such a 
speech, nor with such counsel; and thank my forbearance that 
thou art not now punished.” Then Lampon, having received 
this answer-, departed, and went his way.^ 

80. After this Pausanias caused proclamation to be made, 
that no one should lay hands on the booty, but that the 
Helots should collect it, and bring it aU to one place. So the 
Helots went and spread themselves through the camp, wherein 
were found many tents richly adorned with furniture of gold 
and silver, many couches covered with plates of the same, 
and many golden bowls, goblets, and other drinking- vessels. 
On the carriages were bags containing silver and golden 
kettles ; and the bodies of the slain fm-nished bracelets and 
chains, and scymitars with golden oi-naments — ^not to mention 
embroidered apparel, of which no one made any account. 
The Helots at this time stole many things of much value, 
which they sold in after times to the Egmetans; however, 
they brought in likewise no small quantity, chiefiy such things 
as it was not possible for them to hide. And this was the 


* Mr. Qrote disbelieres this story, 
which “has the air,” he says, “rather 
of a poetical contrivance for bringing 
ont an hononrable sentiment, than of a 
real incident ” (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. 


p. 246, note He admits, however, 
that Herodotas may have heard the 
stcry from the Platseans when he 
visited their city. I see no sufficient 
grounds for doubting its truth. 
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beginning of the gi'eat wealth of the Eginetans, who bought 
the gold of the Helots as if it had been mere brass.® 

81. When all the booty had been brought together, a tenth 
of the whole was set apart for the Delphian god ; and hence 
was made the golden tripod which stands on the bronze 
serpent with the three heads, quite close to the altar.® For- 


® This ignoranco of the helots has 
been well compared to that of the 
Swiss after tho .battle of Gransfai, 
when, according to Philippe do 
Coininos, they ** jie coiinnreiit les bienB 
qu’ils cni'cnt en leurs maius . . . . il 
y en enfc qui vciidirent grande quautite 
de plats cfc d'escnellea d’argeut, jjour 
denx grands blancs la piece, cuidaiis 
que CG/iLst estaing ” (Memoires, v. 2). 

® Upon this tripod Paiisanias placed 
the inscription which was one of the 
first indications of liis ambitions 
aims ; — 

** Pausaniaa, G recla'a clilet tUe Mcde o'ertUrew, 
And gave Airallo that whicli here yo view." 

See Tluicyd. i. 132 j Dem. adr. Nemr. 
p. 1401. The Laoedmmoniaus caused 



this inscription to be erased, and sub- 
stituted a list of the states which had 
taken part in the war (Herod, yiii. 82; 
Thuo. 1. s. 0 .) Tho fate of the tripod 
is OTzrions. The golden portion of it 


was plundered by the Phociaus in the 
Sacred War (Pausan. s. xiii. § 5) ; tho 
bronze stand, which remained at 
Delphi to the time of Pausanias (ibid.), 
was carried to Constantinople by tho 



No. IL 


Pedestal of Delphic Tripod, from Mr. Dawson 
Turner's sketch. 

Emperor Constantine, and placed in 
the Hippodrome (Atnieidav^ (Zosixn. 
ii. 31, ed. Bekker; Easeb. do Vit. 
Const, iii. 54 p. 1^; Scholiast, ad 
Thuoyd. i. 132, &c.), where it con- 
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tions were also set apart for the gods of Olympia, and of the 
Isthmus ; from which were made in the one case, a bronze 
Jupiter ten cubits high ; ’ and in the other, a bronze Neptune 
of seven cubits.® After this, the rest of the spoil was divided 
among the soldiers, each of whom received lees or more 
according to his deserts ; ® and in this way was a distribution 
made of the Persian concubines, of the gold, the silver, the 
beasts of burthen, and aU the other valuables. What special 
gifts were presented to those who had most distinguished 
themselves in the battle, I do not find mentioned by any one;^ 


tinues to the present day. When seen 
by Spon and Wheeler in 1675, it is 
said to havo been still perfect; and 
the reprc.‘?entation which they give of 
it (Journey into Greece, p. 185) ex- 
hibits the three heads of the serpent 
(see woodcut, 2^o. 1.) .♦ but it has 
suffered great damage since their time. 
The heads arc gone, and all that re- 
mains is a certain portion of tho triple 
twist, as scon in the woodcut (No, II.), 
which is from a sketch taken by Mr. 
Dawson Turner in 1852. The height 
of this fragment is 16 feet. One of 
the heads is preserved in the armoory 
of the church of St. Irene at Constan- 
tinople. It has a crest along the top, 
which is Jlattenedj apparently in order 
to snpport more steadily the golden 
tripod of which Herodotus speaks. 

During tho recent occupation of 
Constantinople by the Western Powers, 
not only wore excavations made, and 
the serpent laid bare to its base, but 
by tho application of chemical solvents 
the inscription was almost entirely 
recovered. As the insenption itself 
is a ‘matter of great interest, which 
* cannot be adequately treated in a foot- 
note, I have thought it best to reserve 
my account of it for the Appendix. 
(See Appendix, Note A.) 

^ Paueanias saw this statue, with its 
insenption still perfect (supra, cb, 28, 
note , at the distance of nearly seven 
centuries. It stood in the space be- 
tween the great temple and the 
council-house, and looked towards the 
east (Pausan, y, xxiii, § 1). The in- 


scription, like that on the tripod, 
simply gave the names of the nations. 

^ Pausanias mentions three statues 
of Nci^tune at the Isthmus, two in the 
pronaoB or ante-chapel of the great 
temple, and one in the chapel of Palas- 
nion within the saci'ed precinct (li. i, 
§ 6, ill. § 1). But he does not identify 
any of them with this Colossus. 

^ Plutarch tells ns that tho sum of 
eighty talents was allotted to the Pla- 
tseans, who employed it in rebuilding 
and adorning with paintings their 
temple of Minerva Martir^Vit. Ai’istid. 
c. 20. For an account of the paintings, 
woj'ks of Polygndtus and Onatas, see 
Pausan. ix, iv, § 1). Other honours 
and advantages w'ere also assigned 
them. Pausanias erected an altar in 
their market-place to Jupiter the 
Liberator {Zevs ’E\fvB4pio5)t and after 
offering sacrifice, guaranteed by oath 
the inviolability of the Platccan town 
and territory ; at the same time es- 
tablisliing a four-year festival (the 
Eleutheria) on the model of the Olym- 
pic games, to which all Greece was to 
come. Tho Plataeans, on their part, 
undertook to celebrate annually 
funeral solemnities at the tombs of 
those who fell in the battle, a cere- 
mony which continued to the time of 
Pausanias. It took place on the fourth 
day of the Attic month Boedromion, 
which was the day of the battle (see 
Plat. Vit. Aristid, o. 19; Thucyd. ii, 
71, and iii. 58 ; Pausan. ix. ii. § 4). 

^ This is one of the very few pas- 
sages of his History in which Hero- 
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but I should suppose that they must have had some gifts 
beyond the others. As for Pausanias, the portion ■which was 
set apart for him consisted of ten specimens of each kind of 
thing — women, horses, talents, camels, or whatever else there 
was in the spoil. 

82. It is said that the follo'wing circumstance happened like- 
wise at this time. Xerxes, when he fled away out of Greece, 
left his war-tent with Mardonius:® when Pausanias, there- 
fore, saw the tent with its adornments of gold and silver, and 
its hangings of divers colours, he gave command m ent to the 
bakers and the cooks to make him ready a banquet in such 
fashion as was their wont for Mardonius. Then they made 
ready as they were bidden; and Pausanias, beholding the 
couches of gold and silver daintily decked out ■with their rich 
covertures, and the tables of gold and silver laid, and the 
feast itself prepared with all magnificence, was astonished at 
the good things which were set before him, and, being in a 
pleasant mood, gave commandment to his own followers to 
make ready a Spartan supper. When the suppers were both 
served, and it was apparent how vast a difference lay between 
the two, Pausanias laughed, and sent his servants to caU to 
him the Greek generals. On then: coming, he pointed to the 
two boards, and said : — 

“ I sent for you, 0 Greeks, to show you the folly of this 
Median captain, who, when he enjoyed such fare as this, must 
needs come here to rob us of om: penury.” 

Such, it is said, were the words of Pausanias to the Grecian 
generals. 

83. Dm’ing many years afterwards, the Platseans used often 


clotns seems to imply that he consulted 
authors in compiling it. For the most 
part he derives his materials from 
personal observation and inquiry (see 
the Introductory Essay, ch. ii. vol. i. 

p. 60). 

* The capture of this tent was com- 
memorated at Athens by the erection 
of a building in imitation of it (Fausan. 


I. xz. § 3). This was the Odeum, 
a work commenced by Themistodes 
(Yitruv. V. 9), and finished by Pericles 
(Pint. Tit. Periol. c. 13). It perished 
by fire when Sylla took Athens, but 
was rebuilt on the same model (Pan- 
Ban. 1, s. c.). No remains of it exist 
at the present day (Leake’s Athena, 
pp. 290, 291). 
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to find upon the field of battle concealed treasures of gold, and 
silver, and other valuables. More recently they likewise made 
discovery of the follow'ing : the flesh having aU fallen away 
from the bodies of the dead, and their bones having been 
gathered together into one j)lace, the Platseans found a skull 
without any seam, made entirely of a single bone ; Hkewise a 
jaw, both the ujiper bone and the mider, wherein all the teeth, 
front and back, were joined together and made of one bone ; 
also, the skeleton of a man not less than five cubits in height.® 

84. The body of Mardonius disappeared the day after the 
battle ; but who it was that stole it away I cannot say with 
certainty. I have heard tell of a number of persons, and 
those too of many different nations, who are said to have 
given him hm’ial ; and I Imow that many have received large 
sums on this score from Aiiontes, the son of Mardonius : but 
I cannot discover with any certainty which of them it was 
who really took the body away, and bm-ied it. Among others, 
Dionysophancs, an Ephesian,^ is rumoured to have been the 
actual person. 

85. The Greeks, after sharing the booty upon the field of 
Platasa, proceeded to bm'y tlieir own dead, each nation apart 
from the rest. The Lacedremonians made thi'ee gi-aves ; in 
one they buried their youths,® among whom were Posidonius, 
Amompharetus, Philocyon, and Callicrates ; — ^in another, the 


3 This last marvel will not he doubled 
in modern times. The others are de* 
fended to some extent both bj seienco 
and authority {of. Biihr, ad loc.). 
■Among persons said to have had their 
teeth in a single piece are Pynhus, 
king of Epirus (Plut. Vit. I*yrrh. c. 
3), and a son of Prusias, king of Bi> 
thynia (Vnl. Max. i. 8), 

* Paiisanias says that Artontes re- 
warded this Bionysophanea more libe- 
mlly than any of the other claimantst 
all of whom (according to him) were 
Ionian Greeks. The tomb of Mardonius 
was shown in the time of this writer, 
on the right hand of the road descend- 
ing to Platsea from Biyoscephalse 


(Pausan. ix. ii. § 2). 

® The reading ip4vss, ** youths,” is 
conjectural. All the MSS. give ipees, 
“priests." The Glo^sa Herodotea, how- 
ever, contains the word eipriif, which 
certainly does not occur elsewhere in 
Herodotus. Etprjv or ipyfy was the 
namo given at Sparta to the youths 
on entering their twentieth year, 
when they acquired the right to speak 
in the assembly (whence the name, 
ftp^y ah efptf, 4p4<Oi Etym, Magn.), and 
to have a command (Hesych., fpoves, 
ol ipxoyres. elpijvofci, Kparei), It is 
uncertain up to what age they re- 
tained the title. 
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rest of the Spartans ; and in the thii’d, the Helots. Such was 
their mode of burial.® The Tegeans buried all their dead in a 
single grave ; as likewise did the Athenians theirs, and the 
Megarians and Phliasians those who were slain by the horse. 
These graves, then, had bodies bm-ied in them : as for the 
other tombs which are to be seen at Plataea, they were raised, 
as I understand, by the Greeks whose troops took no part in 
the battle ; and who, being ashamed of themselves, erected 
empty barrows upon the field, to obtain credit with those who 
should come after them.’ Among others, the Eginetans have 
a grave there, which goes by their name ; but which, as I 
learn, was made ten years later by Cleades, the son of Auto- 
dicus, a Platffian, at the request of the Eginetans, whose 
agent he was. 

86. After the Greeks had buried their dead at Platsea, they 
presently held a council, whereat it was resolved to make war 
upon Thebes, and to require that those who had joined the 
Medes should be delivered into their hands. Two men, who 
had been the chief leaders on the occasion, were especially 
named — to wit, Timagenidas and Attaginus.® If the Thebans 
should refuse to give these men up, it was determined to lay 
siege to then’ city, and never sth: from before it till it should 
surrender. After this resolve, the army marched upon Thebes; 
and having demanded the men, and been refused, began the 
siege, laying waste the country all around, and making 
assaults upon the wall in divers jdaces. 

87. When twenty days were gone by, and the violence of 
the Greeks did not slacken, Timagenidas thus bespake his 
countrymen — 

^ In the time of Fansanias only three the inscription of the Eginetans and 
graves were sho^vn. One was called others upon the base of the statne of 
the tomb of the Lacedmmonians, Jupiter at Olympia (supra, oh. 81). 
another of the Athenians, and the But on the statue, as on the Delphic 
third was said to be the common tripod, were evidently inscribed the 
sepulchre of the other Greeks. The names of many states who did not 
farmer two bore inscriptions ascribed even send contingents to Platsea. 
to Simonides (Fanson. ix. ii. § 4). (See Appendix, Note A.,pp. 472,473.) 

7 Mr. Blakesley (note ad loc.) ques- ‘ Supra, chs. 15 and 38. 
tions this statement on the ground of 
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“ Ye men of Thebes, since the Greeks have so decreed, that 
they ■will never desist from the siege tiU either they take 
Thebes or we are delivered to them, we would not that the 
land of Bceotia should suffer any longer on our behalf. If it 
be money that they in truth desire, and their demand of us be 
no more than a pretext, let money from the treasm-y of the 
state be given them ; for the state, and not we alone, em- 
braced the cause of the Medes. If, however, they reaUy want 
our persons, and on that account press this siege, we are 
ready to be delivered to them and to stand our trial.” ® 

The Thebans thought this offer very right and seasonable ; 
wherefore they despatched a herald without any delay to Pau- 
sanias, and told him they were willing to deliver uj) the men. 

88. As soon as an agreement had been concluded upon 
these terms, Attaginus made his escape from the city; his 
sons, however, were surrendered in his place ; but Pausanias 
refused to hold them guilty, since children (he said) could 
have had no part in such an offence. The rest of those whom 
the Thebans gave up had expected to obtain a trial, and in 
that case their trust was to escape by means of bribery ; but 
Pausanias, afraid of this, dismissed at once the whole army 
of allies, and took the men with him to Corinth, where he 
slew them all. Such were the events which happened at 
Plataea and at Thebes. 

89. Ai'tabazus, the son of Phamaces, who fled away from 
Platsea, was soon far sped on his journey. When he reached 
Thessaly, the inhabitants received him hospitably, and made 
inquiries of him concerning the rest of the army, since they 
were still altogether ignorant of what had taken place at 
Platsea : whereupon the Persian, knowing well that, if he told 
them the truth, he would run great risk of perishing himself. 


** The practice of the Spartans to try 
political offenders of another nation 
receives a remarkable illnstration from 
the later history of Platsea (Thuoyd. 
iii. 52-68). •' 

Gonccming the general readiness 


of the leading Spartans to take bribes, 
vide supra, iii. 148, note ®. The other 
Greeks were not free from the impu- 
tation (Thuoyd. viii. 45 ; iii. 38 ; and 
the orators, passim). 
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together -with his whole army — ^for if the facts were once 
blazoned abroad, aU who learnt them would be sm’e to fall 
upon him — the Persian, I say, considering this, as he had 
before kept all secret fi’om the Phocians, so now answered the 
Thessalians after the following fashion : — 

“I myself, Thessalians, am hastening, as ye see, into 
Thrace ; and I am fain to use all possible despatch, as I am 
sent with this force on special business from the main army. 
Mardonius and his host are close behind me, and may be 
looked for shortly. When he comes, receive him as ye have 
received me, and show him every kindness. Be sm’e ye will 
never hereafter regret it, if ye so do.” 

With these words he took his depariure, and marched his 
troops at then.’ best speed tlu’ough Thessaly and Macedon 
straight upon Thrace, following the inland route, which was 
the shortest,” and, in good trath, using all possible despatch. 
He himself succeeded in reaching Byzantium; but a great 
part of his army perished upon the road — many being cut to 
j)ieees by the Thracians,^ and others dying from hunger and 
excess of toil. From Byzantium Artabazus set sail, and 
crossed the strait ; retm'ning into Asia in the manner which 
has been here described. 

90. On the same day that the blow was struck at Plataea, 
another defeat befell the Persians at Mycale in Ionia. While 
the Greek fleet under Leotychides the Lacediemonian was 


The probable route of Artabazns 
would be, from Thermopylae across 
Thessaly to the mouth of the Peneus ; 
thence along the coast to Thernia; 
from Thcrma across the Glialcidic 
peninsula to Ennea Hodoi or to E'ion : 
thence by the coast route (the road 
taken originally by Xerxes; supra, 
yii. 108-113), at least as far as the 
Hebrus ; finally, from the Hebrus by 
the line of the modem road to Con- 
stantinople, throngh Bisanthe, Ferin- 
thna, and Selymbria. No reason has 
been given for his preferring the oir- 
ouitouB route by Byzantium to the for 


shorter passage by Sestos. Was he 
afraid of intermptiou from the Greek 
fleet ? 

^ Demosthenes ascribes the main 
loss of the flying Persians to the 
athicks of Fcrdiccas, king of Mace- 
donia (Adv, Aristocr., p. 687; De 
Hep. ord. p. 173). But this is only 
one out of many proofs that the 
orators were nnacquainted with his- 
tory. Ferdiccas certainly did not 
begin to reign till b.c. 454, twenty- 
five years afterwards ! (See Clinton's 
F. H., vol. ii. p. 275.) 
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still lying inactive at Delos,* there arrived at that place an 
embassy from Samos, consisting of three men, Lampon the 
son of Thrasycles, Athenagoras the son of Archestratidas, and 
Hegesistratus the son of Aristagoras. The Samians had sent 
them secretly, concealing their departure both from the Per- 
sians and from their own t3rrant Theomestor, the son of 
Androdamas, whom the Persians had made ruler of Samos.® 
TVTien the ambassadors came before the Greek captains, 
Hegesistratus took the word, and urged them with many and 
various arguments, saying, “ that the lonians only needed to 
see them arrive in order to revolt from the Persians ; and 
that the Persians would never abide their coming ; or if they 
did, ’twould be to offer them the finest booty that they could 
anywhere expect to gain ; ” while at the same time he made 
appeal to the gods of their common worship, and besought 
them to deliver from bondage a Grecian race, and withal to 
di-ive back the barbarians. “This,” he said, “might very 
easily be done, for the Persian ships were bad sailers, and 
far from a match for theirs;” adding, moreover, “that 
if there was any suspicion lest the Samians intended to 
deal treacherously, they were themselves ready to become 
hostages, and to retmu on board the ships of their alHes to 
Asia.” 

91. When the Samian stranger continued importunately 
beseeching him, Leotychides, either because he wanted an 
omen, or by a mere chance, as God guided him, asked the 
man — “ Samian stranger ! prithee, tell me thy name ? ” 
“ Hegesistratus (army-leader),” answ'ered the other, and 
might have said more, but Leotychides stopped him by ex- 
claiming — “I accept, 0 Samian! the omen which thy name 
affords.^ Only, before thou goest back, swear to us, thyself 

- Supra, viii. 132. names, vide supra, vi. 60, note ^ and 

’ The reason of this vras given, viii. compare j®!soh 7 l. Agam. 671 ; Plant. 
85. Samos had previously enjoyed a Pers. iv. 4, 71-75 ; Bucchid. ii. 3, 61, 
freedom from tyrants for fourteen or 62 ; iSce. Por the importance attached 
fifteen years (see vi. 43). to ominous utterances generally, see 

* For the enstom of punning upon Livy, v. 55 ; Cic. de Div. i. 46, Sus, 
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and thy hrother-enToys, that the Samians will indeed be our 
warm friends and allies.” 

92. No sooner had he thus spoken than he proceeded to 
hurry forward the husiuess. The Samians pledged their faith 
upon the spot ; and oaths of alliance were exchanged between 
them and the Greeks. This done, two of the ambassadors 
forthwith sailed away ; as for Hegesistratus, Leotychides kept 
him to accompany his own fleet, for he considered his name 
to be a good omen. The Greeks abode where they were that 
day, and on the morrow sacrificed, and found the Yictims 
favoiu-able. Their soothsayer was Deiphonus, the son of 
Evenius, a man of Apollonia — mean the ApoUonia which 
lies upon the Ionian Gulf.® 

93. A strange thing ha-iiponed to this man’s father, Evenius. 
The Apolloniats have a flock of sheep sacred to the sun. 
During the day-time these sheep graze along the banks of the 
river wiiich flows from Mount Daemon through their territory 
and emj)ties itself into the sea by the port of Oricus ; ® while 

® Scophen of Byzantium enumerates in tlio modern PdlUna or Pollona, 

no fewer than twenty -five cities of which attaches to a monastery and to 

this name. Many of these, however, somo rains near the small village of 

are later than the time of Herodotus, Payani, situated between the river of 

and some seem to be mentioned twice. Herat and the Yiosa (Leake’s N. G., 

There do not appear to have been vol. i. pp. 3C8-371). 

more than two of any iiuportanco * Tho geography of Herodotns is 
when Herodotus wrote, — that which hero soniowhat at fault. There can 

he calls “ Apollonia upon tho Euxino” be no doubt that tho river intended is 

(iv. 90), and the city on tho Ionian tho Aoiis, or Vfosa, which flows from 

Gulf or Adriatic, a little north of tho the central part of Bindns, called 

Acrocoinunian jiroinontory. This lat- Lacinon by tho aucionts (Hecat. Er. 

ter was a Corinthian colony (Tluxeyd. 72 ; Soph. ap. Strab. vi. 391), and 

i. 26; Stoph. Byz. ad voc.), or, ac- empties itself into tho Adriatio a little 

cording to others, a joint colony of south of tho site of Apollonia. But 

tho Corinthians and Coroynoaus this stream can never havo flowed by- 
(Strab. vii. p. 158 ; Seym. Ch. -139 j Oricus, from which its mouth is now 
Pausan. v. xxii. § 3). It was founded distant nearly twenty miles, 
in the reign of Periandcr (Plat, do Oricus is the modem Erilchi, a 
Serfl. Num, Vind., vol. ii. p. 552, E.), “ desert site ” in the recess of tho 

but never flourished to any great gulf of Avloua (Aulon), near the 

extent until Homan times, when it village of Dukadhes (Leake’s N. G., 

became a great place of education vol. i. p. 3). It was a place of con-. 

(Sneton. Vit. Aug. 8; Appian. Boll. siderable importance in Homan times 

Civ. iii. 9 ; 'Veil. Pat. li. 59, &o.). (Liv. xxiv. 40 j Appian. B. C. ii. S4i^ 

There are but few traces of tho &o.). 

ancient town ; but tho name remains 
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at night they are guarded by the richest and noblest of the 
citizens, who are chosen to serve the office, and who keep the 
watch each for one year. Now the Apolloniats set great store 
by these sheep, on account of an oracle which they received 
concerning them. The place where they are folded at night 
is a cavern, a long way from the town. Here it happened 
that Evenius, when he was chosen to keep the watch, by some 
accident fell asleep upon his guard ; and while he slept, the 
cave was entered by wolves, which destroyed some sixty of the 
flock under his care. Evenius, when he woke and foimd what 
had occiuTed, kept silence about it and told no one ; for he 
thought to buy other sheep and put them in the place of the 
slain. But the matter came to the ears of the Apolloniats, 
who forthwith brought Evenius to trial, and condemned him 
to lose his eyes, because he had gone to sleep upon his post. 
Now when Evenius, was blinded, straightway the sheep had 
no young, and the land ceased to beai’ its wonted hai-vests. 
Then the Apolloniats sent to Dodona, and to Delphi, and 
asked the prophets, what had caused the woes w'hich so 
afflicted them. The answer which they received was this — 
“ The woes were come for Evenius, the guardian of the sacred 
sheep, whom the Apolloniats had wrongfully deprived of sight. 
They (the gods) had themselves sent the wolves ; nor would 
they ever cease to exact vengeance for Evenius, till the Apol- 
loniats made him whatever atonement he liked to ask. When 
this was paid, they would likewise give him a gift, w'hich 
would make many men call him blessed.” 

94. Such was the tenor of the prophecies. The Apolloniats 
kept them close, but charged some of their citizens to go and 
make terms with Evenius ; and these men managed the 
business for them in the way which I will now describe. 
They found Evenius sitting upon a bench, and, approaching 
him, they eat down by his side, and began to talk : at first 
they sj)oke of quite other matters, but in the end they men- 
tioned his misfortune, and offered him their condolence. 
Having thus beguiled him, at last they put the question — 
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“What atonement would he desire, if the ApoUoniats were 
willing to make him satisfaction for the wrong which they had 
done to him?” Hei-eupoh Evenius, who had not heard of 
the oracle, made answer — “ If I were given the lands of this 
man and that — ” (here he named the two men whom he knew 
to have the finest farms in Apollonia), “ and likewise the 
house of this other” — (and here he mentioned the house 
which he knew to he the handsomest in the town), “ I would, 
when master of these, be quite content, and my wrath would 
cease altogether,” As soon as Evmiius had thus spoken, the 
men w'ho sat by him rejoined — “Evenius, the ApoUoniats 
give thee the atonement which thou hast deshed, according to 
the bidding of the oracles.” Then Evenius understood the 
whole matter, and was em'aged that they had deceived him 
so ; but the ApoUoniats bought the farms from then' owners, 
and gave Evenius what he had chosen. After this was done, 
straightway Evenius had the gift of prophecy, insomuch that 
he became a famous man in Greece. 

95. Deiphonus, the son of this Evenius, had accompanied 
the Corinthians, and was soothsayer, as I said before, to the 
Greek armament. One account, however, which I have heard, 
declares that he was not reaUy the son of this man, but only 
took the name, and then went about Greece and let out his 
services for hire. 

96. The Greeks, as soon as the victims were favourable, put 
to sea, and sailed across from Delos to Samos. Arriving off 
Calami, a place upon the Samian coast,’' they brought the 
fleet to an anchor near the temple of Juno w'hich stands 
there,® and jnepared to engage the Persians by sea. These 

^ Calami, a name only mentioned * Supra, iii. 60. I understand by 
by one oilier >vriter (Alex. Saui. ap. this the ffreat temple of Juno near tho 
Athencenm, xiii. 4<, p. 573), is tlion^ht to^^'ll of Samos, not (as Mr. Grote 
from the meanings of tho word suggests) ** another temple of in 

reeds”) to indicate the marshy some other part of the island ’’(Hist, of 
ground at the mouth of the Imbrasos, Gr. vol, v. p. 257| note *). The words 
which intervenes between the Henouin of Herodotns might perhaps bear, but 
nvifl the city (Ross’s luselreise, toI. ii. certainly do not require, this mean* 
p. 144). Compare the chart, supiu, ing; and his frequent mention of the 
vol. ii. p. 453. Hcrceum of the Samians (t 5 ’’Hpaio*', 
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latter, however, no sooner heard of the approach of the Greeks, 
than, dismissing the Phoenician ships, they sailed away with 
the remainder to the mainland. For it had been resolved in 
council not to risk a battle, since the Persian fleet was thought 
to be no match for that of the enemy. They fled, therefore, 
to the main, to be under the protection of their land army, 
which now lay at Mycale,® and consisted of the troops left 
behind by Xerxes to keep guard over Ionia. This was an 
army of sixty thousand men, imder tlie command of Tigranes, 
a Persian of more than common beauty and statime. The 
captains resolved therefore to betake themselves to these 
troops for defence, to drag their ships ashore, and to build a 
rampart around them, which might at once protect the fleet, 
and serve likewise as a jilaee of refuge for themselves. 

97. Having so resolved, the commanders put out to sea ; 
and passing the temple of the Eumenides, arrived at Gbbsou 
and Scolopoeis,^ which are in the territory of Mycale. Here 
is a temple of Eleusinian Ceres, built by Philistus, the son of 
Pasicles, who came to Asia with Neileus, the son of Codrus,^ 
what time he founded Miletus. At this place they drew the 
ships up on the beach, and surrounded them with a rampart 


j. 70, iv. 88 and 152 ; 4 ii. 148) 
sttfficiently shows, what wonld be 
antecedently probable, that they had 
but one such temple. 

• Supra, i. 148. Mycale is the 
modern Cape St, Mary, the promon. 
toiy which runs oat towaa-ds Samos 
(compare Thucyd. viii. 79 ; Scylax, 
Peripl. p. 90). Stiubo, however, 
mahes Mycale the mountain-ridge 
which here sinks into tho sen, and 
calls the promontory Trogilium (xiv. 
p. 913). 

Most commentators take Geeson 
and Skolopoeis for rivers (Lorcher, 
Table Geographiqne; Schweighseuser’g 
Index, s. v. G^son; Bahr, ad loc.), 
and there certainly was a river Gssson 
or Gsesus (Gessus) in these parts 
(Bphor. Fr. 91 j Plin. H. N. v. 29; 
Mel. T. xvii. § 2). But Herodotus, I 
believe, never introduces the name of 


a river, without either calling it a 
river or prefixing the article. I there- 
fore agree with La Martiuiere and Mr. 
Grote, that Gmson is hero a town, and 
Soolopocis also. Both probably lay 
on the south coast of the promontory 
of Mycale. 

* Supra, i. 147. The tale went that 
Medon and Nelens (or Heileus), the 
two eldest of the sons of Codms, 
quarrelled about succeeding their 
father. Medon, the elder of the 
two, though lame, was preferred, and 
Keleus in dudgeon resolved to quit 
Attica. He was accompanied by the 
lonians, who had found a refuge in 
Attica when driven from the Pelopon- 
nese by the Achacans, and sailed to 
Asia, where he became the founder of 
Miletus (Pausan. vir. ii. SS 1, 2: Strab. 
xiv. p. 910). 
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made of stones and trunks of trees, cutting down for this 
purpose all the fruit-trees which grew near, and defending 
the barrier by means of stalces firmly planted in the ground.® 
Here they were prepared either to win a battle, or undergo a 
siege — their thoughts embracing both chances. 

98. The Greeks, when they understood that the barbarians 
had fled to the mainland, were sorely vexed at their escape : 
nor could they determine at first w'hat they should do, whether 
they should return home, or iproceed to the Hellespont. In 
the end, however, they resolved to do neither, but to make 
sail for the continent. So they made themselves ready for a 
sea-fight by the iweparation of boarding-bridges, and what 
else was necessary; provided with which they sailed to 
Mycale. Now when they came to the place where the camp 
was, they found no one ventm-e out to meet them, but 
observed the ships all dragged ashore within the barrier, and 
a strong land-force drawn up in battle array upon the beach ; 
Leotychides therefore sailed along the shore in his ship, 
keeping as close hauled to the land as possible, and by the 
voice of a herald thus addressed the lonians ; — 

“ Men of Ionia — ye who can hear me speak — do j/e take 
heed to what I say ; for the Persians will not understand a 
word that I utter. When we join battle with them, before 
aught else, remember Freedom — and next, recollect om watch- 
word, which is Hebe. If there be any who hear me not, let 
those who hear report my words to the others.” 

In all this Leotychides had the very same design which 
Themistocles entertained at Artemisium.® Either the bar- 
barians would not know w'hat he had said, and the lonians 
would be persuaded to revolt from them ; or if his words were 
repoi-ted to the former, they would mistrust their Greek 
soldiers. 

99. After Leotychides had made this addi’ess, the Greeks 


^ Diodorus adds to these defences a j He estimates the Fersion ormy at 
**deep ditch” (rii^pos fiaOeia), xi. 34, j 100,000, * Supra, riii. end. 
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LroiigM their ships to the land, and, having disembarked, 
arrayed themselves for the battle. When the Persians saw 
them marshalling their aiTay, and bethought themselves of 
the advice which had been offered to the lonians, their first 
act was to disarm the Samians, whom they suspected of com- 
plicity with the enemy. For it had happened lately that a 
number of the Athenians who lingered in Attica, having been 
made prisoners by the troops of Xerxes, were brought to Asia 
on board the barbarian fleet; and these men had been 
ransomed, one and all, by the Samians, who sent them back 
to Atliens, well fmnished with provisions for the way. On 
this account, as much as on any other, the Samians were 
suspected, as men who had paid the ransom of five hundred 
of the King’s enemies. After disarming them, the Persians 
next despatched the Milesians'* to guard the paths which lead 
up into the heights of Myeale, because (they said) the Mile- 
sians were well acquainted ndth that region : their true object, 
however, was to remove them to a distance from the camp. 
In this way the Persians sought to secure themselves against 
such of the lonians as they thought likely, if occasion offered, 
to make rebellion. They then joined shield to shield, and so 
made themselves a breastwork against the enemy.® 

100. The Greeks now, having finished their preparations, 
began to move towards the barbarians ; when, lo ! as they 
advanced, a rumom flew through the host from one end to 
the other ® — ^that the Greeks had fought and conquered the 


* It has boon qnostionecl, who these 
Kilesians conld be ? Since, acceiding 
to our author (supra, ri. 20), tho Greek 
population was removed by Darius, 
and the territory divided between the 
Persians and the Carians of Pedasns. 
Hr. Blakcsley suggests that they were 
tho labourers whom the Persians had 
introduced, to cultivate the soil for 
them. I incline to suspect that, here 
as elsewhere, Herodotus has over- 
stated the severity of the Persians. 
A portion of the Milesians may have 
been removed to Ampe ; but the town 


and territory had probably never 
ceased to be mainly Greek. 

® See above, chapters 61 and 62. 

" The note of Mr. Groto on this 
passage (Hist, of Greece, vol. v. pp. 
260.262) deserves attentive perusal. 
That multitudes, in all times and in 
all countries, are liable to be seized 
with "sudden unaccountable impres- 
sions,” is very clearly and distinctly 
proved. It is not quite so clear in 
what b'ght Mr. Grote regards the 
phenomenon. “ To the beUeving 
mind,” he observes, "the religious 
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army of Mardonius in Boeotia. At the same time a herald’s 
wand was observed lying npon the beach. Many things 
prove to me that the gods take part in the affairs of man. 
How else, when the battles of Mycale and Platssa were about 
to happen on the selfsame day, should such a rumour have 
reached the Greeks in that region, greatly cheering the whole 
army, and making them more eager than before to risk their 
lives ? 

101. A strange coincidence too it was, that both the battles 
should have been fought near a precinct of Eleusinian Ceres. 
The fight at Plataea took jilace, as I said before,'^ quite close 
to one of Ceres’ tcmiiles ; and now the battle at Mj'cale was 
to be fought hard by another. Bightly too did the rumour 
run, that the Greeks with Pausanias hail gained their victory; 
for the fight at Platiea fell early in the day, whereas that at 
Mycale was towards evening. That the two battles were reaUy 
fought on the same day of the same month became apparent 
when inquuies were made a short time afterwards. Before 
the rumoiu’ reached them, the Greeks were full of fear, not so 
much on their own account, as for their countrymen, and for 
Greece herself, lest she should be worsted in her struggle with 
Mardonius. But when the voice fell on them, their fear 
vanished, and they charged more vigorously and at a quicker 
pace. So the Greeks and the barbarians rushed with like 
eagerness to the fray; for the Plellespont and the Islands 
formed the prize for which they were about to fight. 

102. The Athenians, and the force drawn up with them, 
who formed one half of the army, marched along the shore, 
where the country was low and level ; but the way for the 


point of view, which in Herodotus is 
predominant, famishes an explanation 
pre-eminently satisfactoi'y.” But this 
explanation is clearly not that which 
he would himself give. 

Hr. Grote rightly dismisses, as the 
unfounded conjectui'e of later writers, 
the view which found so much favour 


with Lurcher, and which is tolerated 
oven by Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, 
voL ii. p. 358) — that the report was 
designedly circulated by the Grecian 
geuemla for the purpose of encourag. 
ing the army. (See Died. Sic. xi. 35 j 
Polyoen. i. 38.) 

^ Oh. 62. 
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Lacedsemonians, and the trooiDs ■with them, lay across hills 
and a torrent-course. Hence, while the Lacedaemonians were 
effecting their passage round, the Athenians on the other 
wing had akeady closed ■with the enemy. So long as the 
■wicker bucklers of the Persians continued standing, they made 
a stout defence, and had not even the worst of the battle; 
but when the Athenians, and the allies with them, wishing to 
make the victory theii' own, and not share it ■with the Lace- 
daemonians, cheered each other on with shouts, and attacked 
them ■with the utmost fierceness, then at last the face of 
things became changed. Foi', bursting through the line of 
shields, and rushing forwards in a body, the Greeks fell upon 
the Persians ; who, though they bore the charge and for a 
long time maintained their ground, yet at length took refuge 
in their intrenchment. Here the Athenians themselves, 
together with those who followed them in the line of battle, 
the Corinthians, the Sicyonians, and the Trcezenians, pressed 
80 closely on the steps of then flying foes, that they entered 
along with them into the fortress. And now, when even their 
fortress was taken, the barbarians no longer offered resistance, 
but fled hastily away, all save only the Persians. Tlmj still 
continued to fight in knots of a few men against the Greeks, 
who kept pouring into the intrenchment. An d here, while 
two of the Persian commanders fled, two fell upon the field : 
Artayntes and Ithamitres, who ■5\'ere leaders of the fleet,® 
escaped-; Mardontes, and the commander of the land force, 
Tigranes, died fighting. 

103. The Persians still held out, when the Lacedfemonians, 
and their part of the army, reached the camp, and joined in 
the remainder of the battle. The number of Greeks who fell 
in the struggle here was not small; the Sicyonians especially 
lost many, and, among the rest, Perilaiis their general. 

The Samians, who served with the Medes, and who, although 
disarmed, still remained in the camp, seeing from the very 


® Supra, viii. ISO. 
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beginning of the fight that the Tictory was doubtful, did all 
that lay in their power to render help to the Greeks. And the 
other lonians likewise, beholding their example, revolted and 
attacked the Persians.® 

104. As for the Milesians, who had been ordered, for the 
better security of the Persians, to guard the mountain-paths, 
— that, in case any accident befell them such as had now 
happened, they might not lack guides to conduct them into 
the high tracts of Mycale, — and who had also been removed 
to hinder them from making an outbreak in the Persian camp; 
they, instead of obeying their orders, broke them in every 
respect. For they guided the flying Persians by wrong roads, 
which brought them into the presence of the enemy ; and at 
last they set upon them with their own hands, and showed 
themselves the hottest of their adversaries. Ionia, therefore, 
on this day revolted a second time from the Persians. 

105. In this battle the Greeks who behaved with the greatest 
bravery were the Athenians ; and among them the palm was 
borne off by Hermolycus, the son of Euthynus, a man accom- 
plished in the Pancratium.^ This Hermolycus was afterwards 
slain in the war between the Atlienians and Carystians.® He 


® Diodorus assigns a very important 
part in the battle to the Ionian Greeks, 
the Samians especially, and the Mile- 
sians. According to him, thoir troops 
drew off before the battlo began, and 
presented the appearanco of a sepa- 
rate army, which the Greeks imagined 
to have just arrivod from Sardis, and 
to be under the command of Xerxes. 
They were greatly alarmed and doubt, 
ing whether to fly or no, w’hen the 
Persians fell upon them. The viotoiy 
was long imdecided, but at last the 
Samians and Milesians came up, and 
the PersianB, seeing that their in* 
tentions were hostile, took to flight 
suddenly. The other Asiatic Greeks 
then set upon the flying foe, and 
committed great havoo, so that the 
Persian loss exceeded 40,000 men. 
The intrenched camp, however, accord- 


ing to Diodorus, was not taken. The 
Persians fled partly thither, portly to 
Sardis. 

This narrative, where it contradicts 
Herodotus, is of course of no value. 
It may serve, however, in some re- 
spects to All up the outline of this 
chax)ter. Herodotus is never very 
favourable to the Ionian Greeks (see 
Dnhlmnnn, p. 104, E. T.), and may 
have given them on this occasion less 
credit than they deserved. 

‘ The Pancratium was a contest in 
which wrestling and boxing were united. 
Pausonias tells us that the Athenians 
honoured Hermolycus with a statue, 
which stood in the Acropolis (Pansan. 
I. xxiii. § 12). 

^ The war between Athens and 
Garystns is mentioned by Thucydides 
(i, 98). It followed the taking of 
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fell in the fight near Cyrnus ® in the Carystian territory, and 
was buried in the neighbourhood of Gersestus.* After the 
Athenians, the most distinguished on the Greek side were the 
Corinthians, the Troezenians, and the Sicyonians. 

106. The Greeks, when they had slaughtered the greater 
portion of the barbaiians, either in the battle or in the rout, 
set fire to their ships and burnt them, together with the bul- 
wark which had been raised for their defence, first, however, 
removing thei’efiom aU the booty, and carrying it down to the 
beach. Besides other plimder, they found here many caskets 
of money. When they had burnt the rampart and the vessels, 
the Greeks sailed away to Samos, and there took counsel 
together concerning the lonians, whom they thought of re- 
moving out of Asia. Ionia they jn-oposed to abandon to the 
barbarians ; and their doubt was, in what part of their own 
possessions in Greece they should settle its inhabitants. For 
it seemed to them a thing impossible that they should be ever 
on the watch to guard and protect Ionia ; and yet otherwise 
there could be no hope that the lonians would escape the 
vengeance of the Persians. Hereupon the Peloponnesian 
leaders proposed, that the seaport towns of such Greeks as 
had sided with the Medes should be taken away from them, 
and made over to the lonians. The Athenians, on the other 
hand, were very unwilling that any removal at all should 
take place, and misliked the Peloponnesians holding councils 
concerning their colonists. So, as they set themselves against 
the change, the Pelopoimesians yielded with a good will.® 


Scyroa, and preceded the revolt of the 
}^axlu.us, BO that it must liavo fallen 
•within the period nx. 4G9-1G7 (see 
Grote, vol. v. p. 410, note). The 
Caiystians, though unasBisted bj the 
other L'ubcuanB, made a stout resist- 
ance, and after a protracted struggle 
ended the wux by a treaty. 

^ This place is unknown. No other 
WTritcr mentions it. 

* For the situation of Gennstus, 
vide Bupra^ viii. 7, note. 


® According to Diodorus, the Athe- 
nians in the first iiislEuice agreed with 
the Spartans ; and the Asiatic Greeks 
likewise consenting were about to em- 
bark for Europe. But the Athenians 
suddenly changed their mind, fearing 
lest upon the now colonisation Atheng 
should lose her rights of “ mother- 
city ” (xi. 37). The account of Hero- 
dotus is for more probable. That a 
mode of proceeding, familiar to the 
Greeks from the practice of the 
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Hereupon the Samians, Chians, Lesbians, and other islanders,® 
who had helped the Greeks at this time, were received into 
the league of the allies ; and took the oaths, binding them- 
selves to be faithful, and not desert the common cause. Then 
the Greeks sailed away to the Hellespont, where they meant 
to break down the bridges, which they supposed to be still 
extended across the strait.'^ 

107. The barbarians who escaped from the battle — a scanty 
remnant — took refuge in the heights of Mycale, whence they 
made good their retreat to Sardis. During the march, 
Masistes, the son of Darius, who had been present at the 
disaster, had words with Artayntes, the general, on whom 
he showered many reproaches. He called him, among other 
things, “ worse than a woman,” for the way in which he had 
exercised his command, and said there was no punishment 
which he did not* deserve to suffer for doing the King’s house 
such grievous hurt. Now with the Persians there is no 
greater insult than to call a man “worse than a woman.”® 
So when Artayntes had borne the reproaches for some while. 


Oriental nations (supra, ir, 201, n, *), 
should liave been moiriontarily enter- 
tained is likely enoug-h, but that it 
should have been on the point of 
execution is scarcely credible. The 
attachment of the lonians to their 
country, and their unwillingness to 
leave it, may bo seen by refomiig to 
Book vi. ch. 3, and Book i. ch. 165. 
An internecine war, too, must havo 
arisen in Greece, if an attempt had 
been made to dispossess the mediziiig 
states of their seaport towns. The 
project, therefore, if seriously enter- 
tained at all, would be sure to be 
abandoned almost as soon as contem- 
plated. It may be doubted whether 
Athens had as yet the feeling ascribed 
to her in either author. Even Hero- 
dotus sometimes colours events with 
the feeling with which they came to 
be regarded in later times (supra, y. 
93; Yil. 10, § 2; 49, § 1, &o.). 

* The relations of the Greeks upon 


the mainland to the Persians, it is 
Xdaiu, continued unchanged (see note ^ 
on Book vi. clu 42). The fruit of 
the victory no^v gained was “ the 
Hellespont and the islands** (supra, 
ch. 101, end). 

^ It seems inconceivable that the 
destinction of tlio bridges should not 
have been known on the Asiatic coast, 
ten months at least after it had taken 
place (supra, viii. 117). May not 
Hei*odotus havo been mistaken as to 
the motive of the Grcolcs in making 
this movement, which was ])erhaps 
only to reconnoitre, and see whether 
any preparations were going on for 
a fresh invasion P That a renewed 
invasion was looked upon as not im- 
probable, is clear from Thucyd. i. 90, 
and Diod. Sic. xi. 43. The latter 
speaks of **t1ie coming Persian ex- 
pedition” (r^tf dirb TUP Uepo'&p iffo- 
fievriv ffrpaTelav), 

^ Supra, viii. 88, and ix. 20. 
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at last he fell in a rage, and drew his scjmitar upon Masistes, 
being fain to kill him. But a certain Halicarnassian, Xena- 
goras by name, the son of PraxUaiis, who stood behind 
Artayntes at the time, seeing him in the act of rushing for- 
ward, seized him suddenly round the waist, and, lifting him 
from his feet, dashed him down upon the ground ; which gave 
time for the spearman who guarded Masistes to come to his 
aid. By his conduct here Xenagoras gained the favour, 
not of Masistes only, but likewise of Xerxes himself, whose 
brother he had preserved from death ; and the King rewarded 
his action by setting him over the whole land of Cilicia.® 
ExcejDt this, nothing hajjpened upon the road ; and the men 
continued their march and came aU safe to Sardis. At Sardis 
they found the King, who had been there ever since he lost 
the sea-fight and fled from Athens to Asia.^ 

108. During the time that Xerxes abode’ at this place, he 
fell in love with the wife of Masistes, who was Hkewise staying 
in the city. -He therefore sent her messages, but failed to 
win her consent ; and he could not dare to use violence, out 
of regard to Masistes, his brother. This the woman knew 
well enough, and hence it was that she had the boldness to 
resist him. So Xerxes, finding no other way open, devised a 
marriage between his owm son Darius and a daughter of this 
woman and Masistes — thinking that he might better obtain 
his ends if he effected this union. Accordingly he betrothed 
these two persons to one another, and, after the usual cere- 
monies were completed, took his departure for Susa. When 


® This would bo very remarkable, if 
it could be depended upon ; but pro- 
bably it is an overstatement, natural 
in one jealous for the honour of a 
coantryinim. Cilicia, though called a 
satrapy (iii. 90), seems never to have 
been under the rule of a satrap. It 
was governed always by its native 
kings, who bore the name of Syen- 
nesis (supra, v. 118, and vii. 98 ; Xen, 
Anab. i. ii. § 12-27 ; .^schyl. Pers. 


828). Xenagoras therefore can only 
have occupied a subordinate position. 

^ We see by this that .^schylns, in 
making Xerxes return straight to Susa 
from Athens, avails himself of the 
licence of a poet. His continuance at 
this provincial capital, not only for 
the 'winter, but during the whole of 
ths summer season, is indicative of an 
intention to return to Greece, if his 
alEairs had prospered there. 
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he ■was come there, and had received the woman into his 
palace as his son’s bride, a change came over him, and, losing 
aU love for the wife of Masistes, he conceived a passion for 
his son’s bride, Masistes’ daughter. And Artaynta — for so 
was she called — very soon returned his love. 

109. After a while the thing was discovered in the way 
which I -ndll now relate. Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, had 
woven with her own hands a long robe, of many colours, and 
very cm-ious, which she presented to her husband as a gift. 
Xerxes, who was greatly pleased with it, forthwith put it on ; 
and went in it to visit Artaynta, who happened likewise on 
this day to please him gi'eatly. He therefore bade her ask 
him whatever boon she liked, and promised that, whatever it 
was, he would assuredly grant her request. Then Artaynta, 
who was doomed to suffer calamity together with her whole 
house, said to him — “ Wilt thou indeed give me whatever I 
like to ask ? ” So the King, suspecting nothing less than 
that her choice would fall where it did, pledged his word, and 
swore to her. She then, as soon as she heard his oath, asked 
boldly for the robe. Hereupon Xerxes tried all possible means 
to avoid the gift ; not that he grudged to give it, but because 
he dreaded Amestris, who akeady suspected, and would now, 
he feared, detect his love. So he offered her cities instead, 
and heaps of gold, and an army which should obey no other 
leader. (The last of these is a thoroughly Persian gift.) But, 
as nothing could prevail on Artaynta to change her mind, at 
the last he gave her the robe. Then Artaynta was very 
gi’eatly rejoiced, and she often wore the garment and was 
proud of it. And so it came to the ears of Amestris that the 
robe had been given to her. 

110. Now when Amestris learnt the whole matter, she felt 
no anger against Aifaynta; but, looking upon her mother, 
the wife of Masistes, as the cause of all the mischief, she 
determined to compass her death. She waited, therefore, till 
her husband gave the great royal banquet, a feast which takes 
place once every year, in celebration of the King’s bu'th- 
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day® — “ Tykta” the feast is called in the Persian tongue, which 
in our language may he rendered “ perfect ” ® — and this is the 
only (lay in all the year on which tlie king soaps his head, 
and distributes gifts to the Persians. Amestris waited, 
accordingly, for this day, and then made request of Xerxes, 
that he would please to give her, as her present, the wife of 
Masistes. But he refused; for it seemed to him shocking 
and monstrous to give into the power of another a woman 
who was not only his brother’s wife, but was likewise wholly 
guiltless of what had happened — the more especially as he 
knew well enough with what intent Amestris had preferred 
her request. 

111. At length, however, wearied by her importunity, and 
constrained moreover by the law of the feast, which required 
that no one who asked a boon that day at the King’s board 
should be denied his request, he yielded, but with a very ill 
will, and gave the woman into her power.* Having so done, 
and told Amestris she might deal with her as she chose, the 
King called his brother into his presence, and said — 

“ Masistes, thou art my brother, the son of my father Darius ; 
and, what is more, thou art a good man. I pray thee, live no 
longer with the wife whom thou now hast. Behold, I will 
give thee instead my own daughter in marriage ; take her to 
live with thee. But part first with the wife thou now hast — 
I like not that thou keep to her.” 

To this Masistes, greatly astonished, answered — 

“ My lord and master, how strange a speech hast thou 
uttered ! Thou biddest me qjut away my wife, who has borne 


The custom of celebi-ating birth- 
days by a feast was universal iu Persia, 
Even the i)oorest are said to have con- 
formed to it (supra, i. 133 ; compare 
Athenmus, iv. 10, p. 62, Sohw.). Ac- 
cording to Plato (Alcib. i. p. 121, C.) all 
Asia feasted on the King’s birthday. 

^ No satisfactoi’y explanation has 
boon yot given of this word. The Per- 
sian root ec[iiivalent to facio or perficio 


IS Ims from which it would not be 
easy to form tylcia. 

^ Few readers can fail to be struck 
by the resemblance between this scene 
and that described by St. Matthew, 
ch. xiv. 6-9, and St. Mark vi. 21-26. 
In the East kings celebrated their 
birthdays by holding foasts and grant- 
ing graces from very early times (see 

—1. _i o/\ \ •' ' 
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me three goodly youths, and daughters besides, whereof thou 
hast taken one and espoused her to a son of thine own — thou 
hiddest me put away this wife, notwithstanding that she 
pleases me greatly, and marry a daughter of thine ! In truth, 
0 Kuig ! that I am accounted worthy to wed thy daughter, is 
an honour which I mightily esteem ; hut yet to do as thou 
sayest am I in no wise willing. I pray thee, use not force to 
compel me to yield to thy prayer. Be sm’e thy daughter will 
find a husband to the full as worthy as myself. Suffer me 
then to live on with my own wife.” 

Thus did Masistes answer; and Xerxes, in wrath, rej)lied — 
“ I will tell thee, Masistes, what thou hast gained by these 
words. I will not give thee my daughter ; nor shalt thou live 
any longer with thy own wife. So mayest thou learn, in time 
to come, to take w'hat is offered thee.” Masistes, when he 
heard this, withdrew, only sajdng — “Master, thou hast not 
yet taken my life.” 

112. While these things were passing betw’een Xerxes and 
his brother Masistes, Amestris sent for the spearmen of the 
royal body-guard, and caused the w’ife of Masistes to be muti- 
lated in a horrible fashion.® Her tw'o breasts, her nose, ears, 
and lips Avere cut off and thrown to the dogs ; her tongue was 
torn out by the roots, and thus disfigm-ed she was sent back 
to her home. 

113. Masistes, who knew nothing of what had happened, 
but was fearful that some calamity had befallen him, ran 
hastily to his house. There, finding his Avife so savagely 
used, he forthwith took coimsel with his sons, and, accom- 
panied by them and certain others also, set forth on his way 
to Bactria, intending to stir up revolt in that province, and 
hoping to do great hm-t to Xerxes : all w'hich, I beheve, he 
would have accomplished, if he had once reached the Bactrian 


‘ The cruelty of Amestris reoeircs 
another striking exemplification from 
the fact related of her in Book vii. oh. 
114. The later horrors of the Femian 


seraglio have been well treated by 
Hecren (As. &at. vol. i. pp. 397-400, 
B. T.). 
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and Sacan people ; for he -was greatly heloTed by them both, 
and was moreover satrap of Bactria.® But Xerxes, hearing of 
his designs, sent an armed force upon his track, and slew him 
while he was stiU. upon the road, with his sons and his whole 
army. Such is the tale of King Xerxes’ love and of the death 
of his brother Masistes. 

114. Meanwhile the Greeks, who had left Mycale, and sailed 
for the Hellespont, were forced by contrary winds to anchor 
near Lectum ; ’ from which place they afterwards sailed on to 
Abydos. On arriving here, they discovered that the bridges, 
which they had thought to find standing,® and which had been 
the chief cause of their proceeding to the Hellespont, were 
ah'eady broken up and destroyed. Upon this discovery, Leo- 
tycliides, and the Peloponnesians under him, were anxious to 
sail back to Greece; but the Athenians, with Xanthippus 
then captain, thought good to remain, and resolved to make 
an attempt upon the Chersonese. So, while the Peloponnesians 
sailed away to their homes, the Athenians crossed over frbm 
Abydos to the Chersonese,® and there laid siege to Sestos. 


® Mr. Blakesley thinks that “ Bao- 
tria, even after the accession of Cam- 
byses, was only nominally dependent 
npon the Median (Persian p) sove- 
reign,” and supposes that it was “com- 
paratively little affected by the cen- 
tralising policy of Darias." (Yol. ii. 
p. '190, note 278.) There is no ground 
for these suppositions. Bactria ap- 
pears as a very obedient satrapy under 
Dadarses in the reign of Darius (Beh. 
Inscript, col. iii. par. 3), and is not 
known to have ever caused the Per- 
sians any trouble. It rvas generally 
made a royal appanage (see above, p. 
198, note *) ; and is found in the war 
of Dai-ins Codomannns against Alex- 
ander, still subject to the Persian 
king, and a vigorous supporter of his 
authority. (See Arrian, Exp. Alex, 
iii. 8, 11, 13, Sso.) An ambitions or 
desperate satrap might always cause 
a rebellion in his province, more espe- 
oially if it was towards the borders of 
the empire. He had only to raise the 


cry of national independence. Success, 
however, was a difficult matter; and 
Persia had not lost very many pro- 
vinces when she was attacked and con- 
quered by Alexander. (Vide supra, vol. 
ii. p. E62.) 

' Lectum is the modem Cape Saba, 
the extreme point of the Trous towards 
the south-west. It is mentioned by 
Homer (II. xiv. 284), and distinctly 
marked by the geographers (Strub. 
xiii. p. 843 ; Plin. H. N. v. 30 ; Ptolem. 
V. 2 ; see also Thucyd. viii. 101 ; and 
Liv. xxxvii. 37). It would give good 
shelter from the north or Etesian 
winds. 

8 Supra, oh. 106, note f. 

8 The Athenians had a sort of claim 
to the proprietorship of the Chersonese, 
grounded on the dominion of the family 
of Miltiodes (snpra, vi. 34-41). It was 
a valuable possession, very fertile and 
suited for all crops (Xen. Hell. iii. ii. 
§ 10; Eurip. Hec. 8). 

It was also very important to the 
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115. No-^v, as Sestos was the strongest fortress in all that 
region/® the rumour had no sooner gone forth that the Greeks 
were arrived at the Hellespont, than great numbers flocked 
thither from all towns in the neighbourhood. Among the 
rest there came a certain CEohazus, a Persian, from the city 
of Cardia,^^ where he had laid up the shore-cables which had 
been used in the construction of the bridges. The town was 
guarded by its own .EoHan inhabitants,^ but contained also 
some Persians, and a great multitude of their allies. 

116. The whole district was under the rule of Artayctes, one 
of the King’s satraps ; who was a Persian, but a wicked and 
cruel man. At the time when Xerxes was marching against 
Athens, he had craftily possessed himself of the treasures 
belonging to Protesilaiis, the son of Iphiclus,® which were at 
Elffius in the Chersonese. For at this place is the tomb of 
Protesilaiis, siuTounded by a sacred precinct ; and here there 
was great store of wealth, vases of gold and silver, works in 
brass, gaiments, and other offerings, all which Artayctes 
made his prey, having got the King’s consent by thus cun- 
ningly addi'essing him — 

“ Master, there is in this region the house of a Greek, who. 


Athenians to open tho strait as soon 
as possihle, since Athens depended 
greatly on tho corn-trade from tho 
Enxine (see Bockh'a Economy of 
Athens, i. pp. 107, 113, &o., E. T., and 
for the extent of the trade, ride supra, 
vii. I-IV). Hence the fall of Sestos was 
rapidly followed hy tho siogo of Byzan- 
tium (ii.c. 477 , probably). 

The importance of Sestos is re- 
markably witnessed by Thucydides, 
who speaks of it as “the stronghold 
and guardhouse of the entire Helles- 
pont ” (viii. 62). 

For the situation of Cardia, vide 
supra, vi. 33, note 

1 The .^olians, after their settle- 
ment in Besbos, the Troas, and Mysia, 
ore said to have sent out yarious 
colonies to the Hellespont and the 
Thracian const. Among these yrore 
Aiin ns, Alopeconnesns, Abydos, and 


Sestos. (See Scymn. Ch. 11. 696, 705, 
and 709.) 

- Protesilaiis, the son of Iphiolus, 
was one of the Trojan heroes. Ho led 
the Thes-salians of Plithiotis, and was 
the first Greek w'ho fell on the disem- 
barkation of the army (Horn. II. ii. 
695-702). His tomb at Elasils is men- 
tioned by many writers (Philost. 
Heroic, p. 672; Strab. xiii. p. 859 j 
Pliu. H. N. iv. 11, &c.). Like the 
tombs on the opposite coast, and the 
well-known Cynossema near Madytns, 
it was a mci'O pyramidal mound or 
barrow. This mound still forms a 
conspicuous object in the neighbour- 
hood of the first European Castle 
(Sedil Salvr). See Chandler’s Travels, 
vol. i. ch. V. p. 18. 

For the position, &o., of Elaefis, vide 
supra, vi. 140, note 
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when he attacked thy territoiy, met his due reward, and 
perished. Give me his house, I pray thee, that hereafter men 
may fear to carry arms against thy land.” 

By these words he easily persuaded Xerxes to give him the 
man’s house ; for there was no suspicion of his design in the 
King’s mind. And he could say in a certain sense that Pro- 
tesilaiis had borne arms against the land of the King; because 
the Persians consider all Asia to belong to them, and to their 
King for the time being.® So when Xerxes allowed his 
request, he brought all the treasures from Elans to Sestos, 
and made the sacred land into cornfields and pasture grounds ; 
nay, more, whenever he paid a visit to Elseus, he polluted the 
shrine itself by vile uses.^ It was this Artayctes who was 
now besieged by the Athenians — and he was but ill prepared 
for defence; since the Greeks had fallen upon him quite 
unawares, nor had he in the least expected their coming. 

117 . I^Tien it was now late in the autumn, and the siege 
still continued, the Athenians began to murmur that they 
were kept abroad so long; and, seeing that they were not able 
to take the place, besought their captains to lead them back 
to their own country. But the captains refused to move, till 
either the city had fallen, or the Athenian people ordered 
them to return home. So the soldiers patiently bore up 
against their sufferings. 

118 . Meanwhile those 'within the walls were reduced to the 
last straits, and forced even to boil the very thongs of their 
beds for food. At last, when these too failed them, Ai’tayetes 
and (Eobazus, with the native Persians, fled away from the 
place by night, having let themselves down from the wall at 
the back of the town, where the blockading force was scantiest. 


® Compare i. 4, end, and vii. 11 ; 
note ®. Wesseliug observes (from 
Herodianj vi. 3) that similar claims 
were advanced by Artaxerxes, the 
founder of the new Persian Empire 
(note ad loc.). 

^ This ** secularisation ” of sacred 
lands and buildings would create very 


bitter feelings among the Greehs ; but 
it harmonised with the general designs 
of Xerxes, who had no real tenderness 
for the Greek religion, but sought to 
depress and disgrace it in every pos- 
sible way, (Vide supra, viii. 33, 35, 
53, &c.) 
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As soon as clay damed, they of the Chersonese made signals 
to the Greets from the -walls, and let them know what had 
happened, at the same time throwing open the gates of their 
city. Hereupon, while some of the Greeks entered the to-wn, 
others, and those the more numerous body, set out in pursuit 
of the enemy. 

119. (Eobazus fled into Thrace ; but there the Apsinthian 
Thracians® seized him, and offered him, after then- wonted 
fashion, to Pleistorus,® one of the gods of their country. His 
companions they likewise put to death, but in a different 
manner. As for Artayetes and the troops with him, who had 
been the last to leave the to-wn, they were overtaken by 
the Greeks, nor far from .®gos-potami,'' and defended them- 
selves stoutly for a time, but were at last either killed or 
taken prisoners. Those whom they made prisoners the 
Greeks bound with chains, and brought with them to Sestos. 
Artaj'ctes and his son were among the number. 

120. Now the Chersonesites relate that the folio-wing prodigy 
befell one of the Greeks who guarded the captives. He was 
broiling upon a fire some salted fish, when of a sudden they 
began to leap and quiver, as if they had been only just caught. 
Hereat, the rest of the guards hurried round to look, and 
were greatly amazed at the sight. Artayetes, however, be- 
holding the prodigy, called the man to him, and said — 

“ Fear not, Athenian stranger, because of this marvel. It 
has not appeared on thy accomit, but on mine. Protesilaiis 
of Elceus has sent it to show me, that albeit he is dead and 
embalmed with salt, he has power from the gods to chastise 


® Supra, vi. 34, noto^. 

® It is conjectured tliat Pleistdnis 
was the Thracian Mars, of whom we 
had mention, supra, v. 7. The name 
is nowhere found but in this passage 
of Herodotus. 

7 This place, celebrated for the final 
defeat of the Athenians in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, was au open roadstead, 
higher up the strait than Sestos and 


diractlv opposite Lnmpsaous. A town 
may liave grown up hero in later times 
(Steph. Byss. ud voc.) ; but in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war there seems to haye 
been not even a village at the place 
(Xen. Hell. ii. i. § 25-27). It may 
have received its name from two small 
streams which reach the sea a little 
south of Gallipoli. 
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his injuxer. Now then I would fain acquit my debt to him 
thus. For the riches which I took from his temple, I will fix 
my fine at one hundred talents — while for myself and this boy 
of mine, I wiU give the Athenians two hundred talents,® on 
condition that they will spare our lives.” 

Such were the promises of Artayctes; but they failed to 
persuade Xanthippus. For the men of Elceus, who ivished to 
avenge Protesilaus, entreated that he might be put to death ; 
and Xanthippus himself was of the same mind. So they led 
Artayctes to the tongue of land whei’e the bridges of Xerxes 
had been fixed ** — or, according to others, to the knoll above 
the town of Madytus ; ^ and, having nailed him to a board, 
they left him hanging thereupon.® As for the son of Ai-tayctes, 
him they stoned to death before his eyes. 

121. This done, they sailed back to Greece, carrying with 
them, besides other treasm'ea, the shore cables from the 
bridges of Xerxes, which they wished to dedicate in their 
temples.® And this was all that took place that year.* 


* Two hondred talents would be 
nearly 50,000?. of our money. 

® Supra, vii. 33. 

1 The position of 3Iadytus has been 
ali'eady clctermiiicd (supra, Yii, 33, 
note -). It lay a littleabove the second 
Eoi'opean Castle {Kilid JSahr), 

“ This fact had been mentioned when 
the position of the bridge was described 
(1. s. c.). 

^ Athenccus gives an epigram, in 
which these cables are mentioned, 
composed by Archimclns, in the time 
of Hicro II. of Syracuse, or b.c. 269- 
214. (See his Dcipnosoph. v. 12, p. 
209, D.) 

* Mr. Clinton remarks upon this 
passage (F. H. vol. ii. p. 34 ; 01. 75, 
2), that it shows Herodotus not to 
liave computed the commencement of 
the year from the winter solstice. He 
imagines (as does Bp. Tbirlwall, Hist, 
of Greece, ii. p. 361) that the siege of 
Sestos lasted through the winter, and 
that the CJreck fleet sailed home in the 
spring of b.c. 478. But this is a mis- 


take, arising out of a mistranslation of 
the passage in Thucydides wherein he 
speaks of the siege in question. Thu* 
cydides says — ol *A97jva7oi «al 01 iirb 
’Ifoylas Ka\ '’EWtjtrwiyrov ^ufifiaxoi ^817 
a^eo’T7j»coT€5’ oTrb {nro/Aflyayres 

’ZtjiXThv 4no?ii6pKovy 'yi’fj^wy ix^yf’oiy, Kal 
€T\o»' avT^y iK\t- 
it6yru»v tS>v jSapjSopwi', Kal ftera tovto 
aw4ir\ivo’ay ‘E^At/fttoktow c/faFTOi 
fcarcfe (i. 80), It has been usual 

to translate ivixuixdaayrfs in this pas- 
sage “having passed the winter** 
(literally, “having over-wintered**), 
wherras the li’iio sonso seems to bo, 
“having rcac/ted or touched the winter’* 
-—a meaning justified by such expres- 
sions as eTTiTToAioDFdaq “ to reach gray 
hairs,” ivnrepKdieiy, “ to begin to grow 
dark,** &c., as well as by the frequent 
use of ivl as a diminutive in adjectives 
(^ivlypvirot, iirlaifios, itrurrpdyyvKos, 4vi- 
WAiOS, ^TT^TTIKpOr, ivtyavffioSf K» T. A.). 
Thucydides and writers of his time use 
and for “ to 

pass the winter** (Thuc. vi. 74, vii. 
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122, It was the grandfather of this Artayctes, one Artemba- 
res by name, who suggested to the Persians a proposal which 
they readily embraced, and thus urged upon Cjrrus : — “ Since 
Jove,” they said, “ has overthrown Astyages, and given the 
rule .to the Persians, and to thee chiefly, 0 Cyius ! come now, 
let us quit this land wherein we dwell — for it is a scant land 
and a rugged ® — and let us choose ourselves some other better 


42; Xon. Hell. I. ii. § 15, iv. i. § 16; 
Herod, viii. 133). In no other pas- 
sage, I helicvoj is iirtxmiaCiiv found. 

It should therefore have a sense rarely 
wanted, which the sense of “just 
rencliing the winter” would be. 

That Sestoa was actually taken in 
the winter of the same year with 
Salamia (h.c. 4-79), and not in the 
spring of the year following (u.c. 
is contii’mod both by tho direct stalc- 
incnt of Diodorus (xi. 37), and by tho 
narratieo of Herodotus. The latter 
says it was “ late in tho autumn ” 
when tho besieging force began to 
murmur (ch. 117), and that “moan- 
wliilo ” (^5?;, oh, 118) those within the 
walls had been reduced to such ox. 
tremity as to begin eating tho straps 
of their beds. It is clear that they 
could not exist very long on this 
supply, especially as they wore “ a 
greah multitude ” (ch, 115, end). iVe 
might conclude, then, from Herodotus 
alone, that just at tUo beginning of 
winter the town surrendered. Pro- 
fessor Koutorga regards Herodotus as 
distinctly asserting that Scstos was 
taken in the autumn. (Rochcrchcs 
Critiques sur I’lTistoire de la Gr^e, p. 
15 : “ Hcrodoto suit I’ordre des evenc- ' 
ments, et notnme la ,/ln de Vautomne 
comme la safson oh la ville de SeHos 
e'est rendiie aux Atheniens^’*) But tliis 
is a misrepresentation. Herodotus 
only mentions “ the end of autumn ” 
as the time when the besiegers began 
to mnrmur. 

I do not know if Hr. Grote has seen 
the trne meaning of the passage in 
Thnoydides, bnt he has formed a right 
conclusion as to the facts. “After the 
capture of Sestos/* he says, “tho 

VOL. IV. 


Athenian fleet returned home with 
their plunder, toioards the commence- 
ment of u'intorf not omitting to carry 
with them tho vast cables, &c.** (Hist, 
of Greece, vol. v. p. 271.) This, I 
think, was certainly the case; and the 
next year Paiisanias took the com- 
mand, and inado his expeditions to 
Cyprus and Byzantium. 

* The ancient territory of the Per- 
sians, which still retains its name al- 
most unchanged (in the Inscriptions 
“ Parsa,” in modem Persian “ Pars — 
compare the Hebrew Dno)» is a country 
of a rcnmrkably varied character, 
deserving, however, in the main tho 
description here given of it. Tho por^ 
tion immediately bordering upon tho 
Persian Gulf, and lying southward of 
the mountain-range, is an arid and 
level tmet, ** bearing a resemblance 
in soil and climate to Arabia,*’ and 
scarcely possessing a singlo stream 
worthy of the name of river (Mal- 
colm’s History of Persia, vol. i. p. 2). 
It is “ unproductive, covered with 
particles of salt, and little better than 
a desert *’ (Kinneir’s Persian Empire, 
p, 70). Above this extends a moun- 
tainous region, intersected by nu- 
merous valleys, and opening some- 
times into large plains, which is fairly 
fertile, abounding in pasture, well 
wooded ill parts, .and watered, except 
towards the east, by a sufficient num- 
ber of pleasant streams. Tho eastern 
portion of this upper country, that 
which borders upon Kerman, is, how- 
ever, less agreeable than the rest. 
The mountains arc fewer, the plains 
larger, the soil more sandy, and water 
less plentiful (ibid, p. 55). Northwards 

2 H 
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coTintry. Many such lie around us, some nearer, some further 
off : if we take one of these, men will admire us far more than 
they do now. Who that had the power would not so act ? 
And when shall we have a fairer time than now, when we are 
lords of so many nations, and rule all Asia? ” Then Cyrus, 
who did not greatly esteem the counsel, told them, — “they 
might do so, if they liked — ^but he wmmed them not to expect 
in that case to continue rulers, but to prepare for being ruled 
by others — soft countries gave birth to soft men — there was 
no region which produced very delightful fruits, and at the 
same time men of a warlike spirit.” So the Persians departed 
with altered minds, confes,sing that Cj’rus was wdser than 
they; and chose rather to dwell in a churlish land, and exer- 
cise lordship, than to cultivate plains, and be the slaves of 
others.® 


of the moantaiii region, in the direction 
of Yezd, a flat coantrj again snccoods, 
at first rick and productivo, but gra- 
dually changing into llio churnctor of 
u sandy desert, impregnated with 
nitre and salt. Koruiau, which must 
be included within the limits of the 
ancient Persia (supra, i. has the 
same general features, but is more 
deficient in water, and consequently 
is far more generally barren and dcso. 
late. Even here, however, fertile 
districts occasionally occur (Kinneir, 
pp. lfii-201). 

The rugged character of the country 
is often dwelt on by ancient ■writers. 
(Compare Arrian, Exped. Alex, r. 4, 
with Plat. Leg. iii. 695, A.) 

® I have remarked in a former 
volume (vol. i. p, 114), in opposition to 
Labimaiin, that the work of Herodotus, 

though not finished throughout, is 


coiicludcd.” This is, I think, tho case 
both historically and artistically. His- 
torically, tho notion ends with tho vic- 
torious return of tho Athenian floot 
from tho cruise in which they had 
destroyed the last remnant of tho 
invading host, and rocoverod the key 
of their continent, which was still 
held, after all his defeats, by the in- 
vader. Artistically, — by this last 
chajiter — the end is brought back into 
a connection with tho beginning — the 
tail of the snake is curved round into 
hia month ; while at the same time the 
key-note of the whole narrative is 
struck, its moral suggested — that vic- 
tory is to the hardy dwellers in rough 
and monntaiuouB countries, defeat to 
the soft inhabitants of fertile plains, 
■who lay aside old warlike habits and 
sink into sloth and Inxnry. 
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NOTE A. 

ON THE INSCRIPTION STILL EXISTING UPON THE STAND OP THE 
TRIPOD, &c., DEDICATED BY THE GREEKS AT DELPHI OUT OP 
THE PERSIAN SPOILS, NOW AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 

According to the most recent jind (apparently) the most trustworthy 
account, the following is the inscription actually existing upon the bronze 
serpent which formed the stand or support of the famous tripod : ^ — 


l.st line 

wind) 

AnOAOM e[EjO ASAOF.M\[T]ON .... AOAX[AI]0[l3 

2nu „ 

(12th 

„ 

) 

KOPCOXOIOCO [T]ErEAT[.Vl] 

3itl „ 

(llth 


) 

SnKYON[IOI} .\rriNAT.M 

4th „ 

(loth 


) 

MEFAPES EIIIAWPIOI EPXOMENIOI .... 

Stii „ 

(S)tU 

„ 

) 

d'AEIVZiro]! TPOZ.\Nl[0I] EP.MIoXES . . . , S 

6th „ 

(fith 


) 

TIP^'SOIOI HAATAIKS OESHIES . . • • 

7th „ 

(7th 


) 

MYKANES KEtOf M.VAIOI TENIOI 

SlU „ 

(0th 

•1 

) 

KASrOI EPETPIES XAAKIAE2 

9th „ 

(5th 

I* 

) 

XTYPES F.VAEIOI nOTCtAAIATAf 

10th „ 

(4th 

II 

) 

AEYKAAIOl FANAKToPIES KYONlOf St4>N10I 

lltb „ 

(3rd 

II 

) 

AMIIPAKIOTAI ACnPEATAI 


(2nd 

•1 

) 



— 

(ist 

II 

) 



The forms of the letters are not preserved in this transcript. They are 
irregular, and in some cases remarkable, especially the following : — 7 is 
exjjressed by 0 or < ; 8 by the Koinan D ; f by I , as in Lycian ; 0 by 
0 01 ’ O ; I by the Roman X ; tt by r ; p by R or U ; « by V ; by 0 ; 
and X by > ‘is in Etruscan,^ Neither tj nor u occurs ; the former, except 
in terminations, is commonly rex)hiced by A/ while the latter is expressed 
by 0. The digainma is used in twe* places,^ under its ordinary form, F, 
The dialect may be regarded as Doric, though there are various forms 
which are j)cculiar. ’AttoAovi (or ’AwdAwyt) for ’Attj^aawj'i is veiy unusual ; 
but it a^jpears on an antique lion brought from Asia Minor by Mr. New- 


1 See an article by Dr. Otto Frick in 
the Archliolotjiischer Aumzevjer fov Juno, 
185G (No. 90), which gives the In- 
scription more fnlly and more exactly 
than is done by I’i'ofessor Curtins, ou 
the authority of the same writer, in 
the Monatsbericht der Koniijliclier 
Academie der Wissenscha/t in, BerliHf 
Sitzung vom 13 MdrZj 1856. The later 
version of the Inscription adds the 
whole of the first line, the name 
Teyearat in the second, and the name 
Aiytvdrat in the third ; it makes some 
variations in the orthography, and in. 
dicates that there is certainly a name 


lost after 'Epfiioif^s in the fifth line, and 
that jiossibly there is a similar loss 
.after ”1 the fourth, and 

after ©cerTTfes in the sixtii line. > 

- See Fellows's Lyoia, p. 451. 

^ Lauzi, Saggio di Lingua Etrusoa, 
vol. i. p. 167. 

** The Inscrix^tion has 'AOavalot for 
*Ad7}ya7oti Aiyivdrai for AlyiyrjTai, Tpo(d~ 
viol for Tpoi^^viai, k*t.A., but TcVioi, not 
Tovioi, for T'fiyioi (see lino 7). In final 
syllables the 7t is always expressed 
by E. 

^ Lines 9 and 10. 
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ton, and now in tlie British !Muaexiin.‘* SeKuoKioi for Sixvdvioi is common ; 
as is ‘EfixofUi/iot fov ’Opxo/itvtoi, being the estahlislied form in all the ancient 
inscriptions, and uiion tlie coins of the plaoe.^ for 4\ia(rioi is un- 

common ; but it may be remarked tluit i’AeioCt'Tos is read for ^Aiowtoj in 
Herod, rii. 202, accwding to some MSS. Tpofdwoi for Tpoifdwoi (the Doric 
fonu of TpaiCfiviai) maj’’ conip.ai'e with ^nieurei/ for evotriaiv on the Sigean 
stone. MuKarfs (or Mewir^s), for the ordinary Mumji'itioi, is also remaiivable. 
So far as I know, tliis is the first time that the form has been actually 
found, though it was proriously known to have existed from the state- 
ments of Eustatliius * and Stephen of Byzantium.^ noTciSamTiu for nori- 
SoiBTai is quite abnormal, and labours perhaps under some susi)icion, since 
originally the form used was said to be noTScoTai. Faraicropies (= ’AraKTopifis) 
for the more ordinary 'AvoKT^pioi is remarkable, both as having tlie 
digamma, knoivn to attach to Si/a| and its compounds, and also as exhibit- 
ing the more rare of the two etlinic titles stated to have been borne by 
the people.* 

It w as cpiestioncd at first whether the existing serpent was the veritable 
stand of the original tripod, or whether it was not rather a Byziuitine 
work, which Constantine had caused to be nnule when he brought the 
tripod itself to Constantinople, and on which he had caused to be en- 
graved a copy of the original inscription." The im-Grecian form of the 
serpent, the in'egiilaiity of the orthography, and the slightness {Flliehtiii- 
i'eit) of the writing, xvore urged in support of this view ; bat it will 
Bcai'coly now approve itself to many scholars or archreologists. Dr. Otto 
Frick, who originally suggested the doubts, has since retracted them, and 
pronounces himself convinced that the identity of the newly-discovered 
memorial with the Delphic ottering is established “ hci/ond nil- question. ” * 
Chemical solvents have been slalfully applied, and the diaracters now 
appear to have been well and deeply cut ; the orthography has jiroved to 
be regular ; and the form of the iiedestal is recognised as stately and 
appropriate. Further, the serpent exhibits traces of that ‘erasure which 


® This Insciiption is written fioutrrpo- 
ipJlSiv, and rnns as follows : — 

T.X .1 r .\ .\SI .ITlT \ XB.VX EO CIAXOIOP 
s ii.\ .1 .... .\ j xq -M I sa ai .iti I o.Xoii 
KAIIIAEIK . . llEKAlliniEANaroEKAl.^VZ 
A IOT.XUT.VXU as 0 3 A U A.X A I AX so I 
IIOASIM. 

Trl u7(t\,uuTa T(loe uviOeeav OlAp- 
irovdi, lUiiAciriv, U]uA7iw 

Kut UuffiKAi.r. Kul ‘li7ijiruiapur, Ku't \iv~ 
lur, Kui '.\vaji\tov, Sckutiil. t.u'.V- 

^ Vide supra, Tiii. SI, uoto^, ad fin. 

® Ad Horn. 11. ii. p. 290 ; A^yerai Si 
Kcd iviKus Muie/tyrif Kal vAiiOuvriKus’ S 
irokirrjs avrvst od /jJpqv JAuktivoioSj 
aWk Kal Kv KTive^Ss 

*^Ad voe. MvK^pai: *0 voAirns Mw 
H7}ycuo5 {Kal lAvicqyis) /ral Mv' 

HTive 

^ Stcph.Bjz, ad voc. AraKrupioi/ : 


0r)\oKhy iOviKh^y *AyaKr6pi05 (nal 

*AvajcTopla ^ 77 )), Kal *A i/aKr op is.’* 
This form (ANAKTOPEHN) is found, 
upon the coins. 

* Seo Professor Curtius’s paper in 
tho Monatshericlit, &c., 1, s. c. Among 
other objections it must be remem- 
bered that, as the tripod itscli: had 
bG(» carried off by tho Phociaus, in 
the Sacred War (Pausau. x. xiii. § 5), 
tho staud was all that Constantino 
could have transferred to his new 
capital. 

^ Dr. Prick winds up his remarks 
vith the following statement Ps 
sebeint uns nach allem diesom und 
den letzten Entdeckungen die Iden- 
titiit unseres Denkmals mit dem dcl- 
phischen Weihgeschenk ausser allem 
iweifeV^ (p. 222*,) 
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Tliiicydiclea records in his first hook ■* — a disfigurement rirhich not even a 
Byzantine artist would have thought of imitating. 

It may theiTjfore he concluded with confidence that hoth the monument 
and the inscription .are genuine ; and we may proceed to consider the 
evidence which they furnish of our author’s general accuracy. 

The list at present recovered consists, it will be observed, of thirty 
immes. These are the Athenians, Corinthians, Tegeans, Sicyonians, 
Eginetans, Megare.'ins, Epidiuiriiins, Orchomenians, Phliasiaus, Troeze- 
nians, Hevmionians, Tirynthians, Platieans, Thespians, Mycenseans, 
Cuans, Slclians, Teniaus, Naxians, Eretrians, Clialcideans, Styreans, 
Eleans, Pntid.'c.ans, Leucadi.vu.s, Anactorians, Cythnians, Siphnians, Am- 
hraciuts, and Lepreats. A blank occurs in the first line, before the name 
of the Athenians, in which we may be sure that the Lneediumonians coiu- 
memorated their own patriotism. Tliree other blanks are thought to 
occur, at the close of the fourth, fifth, .and si.xth lines, which it is pm- 
posed to fill up with the names of the Paloans, the Mantineans, .and the 
iSeriphians.'' Those additions arc, however, purely conjectural ; and in 
one case only does it appear to bo certain th.at .an omission occurs. The 
name Mai/ru/^y which it is proposed to add after ‘EpfuovTisj has some right 
to he regarded as a prohable restoi’ation of the true text. 

The whole number of names inscribed was thus, apparently, thirty-two, 
or a very few more. If we compai'e this arith the nnmhor of states men- 
tioned by Herodotus as taking part in the battle of Platiea, Wo find a very 
considerable difl'erenoo. Herodotus mentions twenty-four Greek states 
only, or at the utmost twonty-si.x, as brought into contact witli the Per- 
sians on that occasion. Those are the Spiutans, Athenians, Corinthmiis, 
Tegeaus, Sicyonians, Eginotaiis, Slegarcaiis, Epidaurians, Orchomenians, 
Phliasiaus, 'JVozoniaus, Uormioniivns, Tirynthians, Platicans, Myoenroans, 
Eretrians, Chalcidoaiis, Styreans, Eleans, Potuheans, I/eucadiians, Anao- 
torians, Ambraciots, Lepreats, Mantineans, and Paloans. Tliose names, 
w'itli one exception," appear to have been inscvilied on the serpent ; 
where, however, they were accompanied by at least seven others — viz., 
the Thespi.ms, Ceans, Molians, Tonians, Naxiaiis, Siphnians, and Cytli- 
iiians. The slightest glance at this list suffices to sliow that the inten- 
tion of the inscription was to commemorate, not those Greeks only who 
fought at Platiea, but rather all who came into hostile c.illision with the 
Persians throughout the war.” The gallant conduct of the Thespians at 


* Tliucyd. 1 . 132 : rh pir a3y 
01 AaieeSaipiiyioi evffvs 

Ttfre oirt too t/jiitoSoj touto. 

" See Dr. Prick’s pmioriii tlie.tTc/i«- 
oJorjisdter p. 21SJ*. It is 

very nnlikoly Unit either naA?r or 
Sepltjiioi wuuUl hare occurred in either 
of the two places suggested for them. 
There is an idea of geographic con- 
nection among the minor unmos of the 
series ivhioh would bo violated by the 
insertion of those words into any of 
the first six lines. The proper place 
for Sepf^ioi would be after and 

that for noA^c would be after AETtpenTm. 


But as these lines, having been the 
first imbedded, arc the best preserved, 
it is not ])robable that* any names 
I have really dropped out from them. 

"ThO exception is that of the Pa- 
loans, wliieh will be hereafter con- 
sidered. 

' So Thucydides seems to imply 
when ho says (1. s. c.) th.at the Laoe- 
dminouiana "inscribed on the tripod 
the names of all the states which had 
helped to overthrow the Barbarian" 

(eTTEypaif'av ayo/MOrl Tas wdAeir, &' (r « t 
( vy K a0 eAoDira t riv &ip0apo» 
Jorrjo'M' Til avdBiifia). 
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Thermopylfe,® and their presence, though unarmed, fit Platfea, fully en- 
titled them to a place on the common memorial. The Ceaus, Meliaiis, 
Teiiians, Kaxiiins, Siphnians, and Cytlmians, fill fought at Salamis.® 
That participation in that combat led to inscription on the memorial is 
casually mentioned by Herodotus in one of these cases — viz. , that of the 
Tenians.’® It is probable that such i>aiticipation constituted a prima 
facie title to the honour of inscription, though the Lacedfemonians may 
have allowed public or private motives to sway them in respect of the 
actual inscription of those states whose claims were the slightest. 

If we take the view that active resistance to the Persians at any one of 
the three great battles of Thermopylfe, Salainis, or Plataja, gave (speaking 
genei'idly) a title to inscription, and then compare the list of names on 
the serpent with that derivable from Herodotus, we shall find the dis- 
crepancies very few indeed. Herodotus mentions Greeks from thirty-six 
states as having taken iiait in those battles.* Those thirty-six inchnle 
eivi'i/ name as yet fovnd upon the monument ; while they only add to the 
monmnental catalogue six names not hitherto recovered, which ma}' or 
may not have formed a part of the original memorial. The six names are 
the following : the Lacedfemonians, the M.-intineans, the Paleans, the 
Crotoniats, the Lemnians, and the Soriphians. It has already been 
observed that the first of those certainlj', and the second pi-obably, formed 
a part of the inscription ; but they liave been obliterated in the lapse of 
ages. With respect to the Paleans, who are likewise omitted from the 
list given by Pausanlasof the nations inscribed upon the statue of Jupiter 
at Glympia,'-' it is not now possible to argue (with Bronstadt and Grote 
that they should have the place of the Eloans. nAAES, which would have 
been the form used, according to the orthography of the inscription, 
eould neither bo mistaken for, nor be corrupted into PAAEIOI, — not to 
mention that the Eloans would have no jviwcr to commit a fraud at 
Delphi. It is probable therefore that the Paleans were actuallj’^ omitted 
from the two lists ; they sent to Platiea no more than 200 heavy-armed 
sokliei-s, a smaller contingent than any sepiiratc state except Lepreum, 
which perhaps obtained inscription on account of its close connection with 


^ TTprod. vii. 222 and 220, 

“ Ibid. viii. -t5, -Id, and S2, 

Sg(* ITovod. viii, H2. Tpi4\py\i 

Trjpidiv avrofxoKeovaa .... 

a\r}dr}'i'ijv Trairav, Atoc 
rovTo rh epyov ivtypd<l)r}(rav oi Tiiviot iv 
A€\<fio7a‘t is rhp rpi-ffoBa iv Tolct rhv 
fiapBapov KaTe\ov(ri. 

^ It may render the n.srooTnetit of 
IlenKlotus with the inscription mure 
evident to exhibit it in a tabular form. 
Wc may nlso >vith advantage compare 
t!ie list of Pausanias. (Seo opposite 
pa^o.) 

- See Paasan. v. xxiii. § 1. Tlio list 
uf Pausanias is jyiven in tho last 
column of the subjoined tabic. 

^ “ With respect to tlie name of the 
ElL*an,Sj^* says Mr. Grote, ** tho sus- 


picion of Bronstadt is plausible, that 
Pausanias may have mistaken tho 
nnnio of the Pules of Cojdiallcnia fur 
theirs, and may have fancied that ho 
rend FAAEIOI when it was reallv 
written IIAAEIS, in an inscription at 
that time nearly GOO years old. The 
place in the soi’ie.s whcroiii Pausanias 
places the name of the Eloans strength- 
ens this .suspicion. Unless it be ad- 
uiitted, wo shall bo driven, as the most 
probable alternative, to suppose a 
fraud committed by the vanity of the 
Eleans, which may easily have led 
them to alter a name originally that 
of the Pale.s. The reader will recollect 
that the Eleans w'oi'e themselves tho 
superintendents and curators at Olym- 
pia.” (Vol. V. pp. 217, 218, note *0 
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Lacedoemon.'^ Similarly 'vvitli the Crotoniats, the Lemnian's, and the 
Seriphians, who each contributed hut a single ship to the muster at 
Salamis,"' they may have been rcg;u-ded as not ontitled to record, on 
account of so very small a contingent. Herodotus, when he speaks of 
the Unuhj character of the aid brought by the Tenians as causing their 
inscription irpon the monument,® seems to imply that otherwise they 
would probably have been omitted from the list. And thus we find all 
the contributors of one vessel only omitted, except them and the Siph- 
nians. Why these Inst were inscribed it is imiiossible to say ; they may, 
howeveor, in some way or other, have distinguished themselves. 

With regal'd to the order of the names in the inscription, we may 
remark, that, while it is to some extent in-egular, it is not wholly so. In 
the earlier part the guiding principle is tliat of the greater importance, 
which may be traced as far as the 7th or 8th name, and to which not 
even the position of the Tegeans is an exception.' After this the pre- 



Stiind of Delphic Tripod, now at Cbnetontlnoplc. 


* See Thnoyd. v. 31. It is uncer- 
tain, however, when this conueotion 
be^ran. 

“ Herod, viii. 47, 48, and 82. 

® See above, note '®. 

' The Tegeans furnished fewer troops 
than either the Sicyonians or the 
Megarians, and, if naval succours are 


taken into the account, may be said to 
occupy about the place, to which mere 
numbers entitled them, in the list of 
Fansanias. Bat their distinguished 
conduct at Platiea (Herod, ix. 60, 70, 
71) gave them a right to the proud 
position which they occupy on the 
Delphic monument. 
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viiiliiig idea is the geographic one. First the Peloponnesian states are 
given ; then those of central Greece ; then the eastern islanders ; finally 
the outlying states towiirds the west. The irregularities are difficult to 
account for : perhaps they arise chiefly from additions (made at one or 
other extremity of a line) of states omitted at first. Mukoms at the com- 
mencement uf line 7, nordSamTu at the close of line 10, and Kiiei'ioi, Shpi/m, 
at the close of line 11, arc perhaps such additions. 

Finally, if we compare the inscription with the list of Pausanias, we 
shall olxserve a very close .agreement indeed. Pausanias omits a few 
names, which may either have been w.anting from the first, or have been 
illegible at the time when he adsited Olympia ; but he adds no name at 
all, and he only very slightly v.avies from the order of the Delphic monu- 
ment. Out of his twenty-seven nations five only — those marked in the 
table with an obelus — ai'e placed diflbrently in his list from their position 
in the recovered inscription. The authenticity of his account is thus 
strongly oontirmod. We gather fi-oni it th.at the inscription at Delphi 
was not an exact duplicate of th.at at Olymina, but that, being composed 
about the same time, and under the uifluence uf the same ideas, it con- 
tained nearly the same names in newly the same order. The two lists 
may be best compared by being placed side by side." 


" Delphic Inscription (as now 
existing) : — 

.... [.\RK«daiju<M-fodt 

ri']«7CttT[ad, 
ZEKVii|.[(odt A.^U'Ctu.i 
Meyautr, 'ER'iSaii^.ioi, 'EpXRMEi'foo 
<PAciRioruJ(i T^otuEiCad. . . . i, 

nXaTatcr, e«ffRiEC, 

MuKai'EE, Kelui. MdAioi. Tee/oi. 

'SpCTplEV. XuAkiSev. 

ZTPpO, FmAcIoj, nuTtlSuiRTut, 

AevKudlOf, FuvaKTOpiEr, Zi^khi. 

’j\/X7rpUK.UTUI, .\ETrpCUTUO 


Olyinj)!© Inscription (as reported by 
Pausanias) : — 

• • « t AaKfloat/Aowoi) 

KopiVt^ioif SiKvnViuti 
At^iirriTati Me7a/ni7( *C7r(A(ii’piut» 
Tt7euT(u. 

«l'Xfa(riotp Tpoi(^i;i'<ott 'ttp/KOi ri. 
Trpr>i’(<co(» 

Mt'Kiji'uiiH, Kttui) MifAtoi, 
*Afif3puKiu>7Uif 'I’ilVlOlf ACTTpCaTcK, 

STi'pipri lIuTideuTuit 

*.\mKTupfO(> \u(\k<o. s* 
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ABACUS. 


A. 

Abacus, i. 222. 

Abas, i. 174; iv. 280, 283. 

Abeeans, ir. 284. 

Abontiana, i. 271. 

Abaris, iii. 29. 

AbdAu, i. 287 ; iii. 436 ; ir. 92, 331. 
Aboosimbel, inscription at, ii. 44, 369 ; 

rook temples, 569. 

Abrooomea, ir. 178. 

Abrinychus, ir. 276. 

Abydos, iii. 311 ; ir. 349 ; bridge at, ir. 
33, 45. 

Aoantha-tree, ii. 154. 

Acanthus, iii. 435 ; ir. 96.' 

Acamania, i. 187 ; ii. 13 ; ir. 103, 176. 
Acdiatns, ir. 286. 

Aces, rirer, ii. 506 j ir. 190, 191', 206. 
Acesines, rirer, i. 578. 

Achffia, twelre cities of, i. 270. 

Achieans, 1. of the Peloponnose, i. 271; 
ir. 285, 313 ; 2. of Phthiotis, ir. 140, 
159. 

AchEemenes, 1. sou of Darius, ii. 411 ; 
ir. 7, 182, 232 ; 2. founder of Aohro- 
menidas, ir. 15. 

Achssmenidm, i. 249 ; ii. 40 i, 592 ; family 
tree of, ir. 231; family and founder 
of, 252. 

Achelous, riror, ii. 13 ; ir. 103. 

Acheron, rirer, iii. 294 ; ir. 297. 
Achilles, course of, iii. 49, 63. 

Aohillenm, iii. 296. 

Aoinoces, Persian, ir. 40. 

Aooris, ii. 391. 

Aorsephia, ir. 362. 

Aorisins, iii. 441. 

Acropolis of Athens, account of, ir. 300. 
Acrothodm, ir. 26. 

Adeimantus, ir. 112, 226 ; his address at 
galamis, 305 ; his flight, 331. 


XOLIO. 

Adioran, ii. 132. 

Adrammeleoh, i. 63A 
Adramyttinm, ir. 42. 

Adrastns, 1. son of Gordias, legend of, 

1. 169 ; 2. son of Talaiia, iii. 267. 
Adriatic Sea, i. 282 ; iii. 27, 215. 
Adyrmachidse, iii. 142. 

iEa, i. 145 ; ir. 157, 160. 

A!aces, 1. father of Folycrates, ii. 441 ; 

2. son of Syloson, and nephew of 
Polycrates, iii. 110, 413, 421. 

.^acidsB, iii. 280 ; family tree, 413 ; ge- 
nealogy of, ir. 806. 
iEacus, iii. 280, 428. 

JEga, ir. 99. 
iEgm, i. 271. 

JKi^wb, i. 273. 
iEginnn Sea, iii. 75. 
iEg.alo6B, ir. 326. 

JFjgoiia, i. 271. 

.diigens, 1. son of Pandion, i. 293 ; 2. son 
of CEolycus, iii. 121. 
iEgialeans, iii. 269 ; ir. 81. 
iEgialeus, iii. 269. 

./Bgicoreis, iii. 265, 367. 
jiBgicores, iii. 266. 

.diigidie, origin of the, iii. 121. 

.^gileia, iii. 484. 

.diigilia, iii. 478. 

.dSgli, ii. 486 ; account of, ir. 200. 
.diigiroessa, i. 273. 
iEgis of Minerra, iii. 163. 

.diigmm, i. 271. 

.^gos-potami, ir. 463. 

Aeimnistus, ir. 425. 
iBn5a, ir. 100. 

A<!nesid5mns, ir. 125, 134. 

..ffinuB, iii. 81 ; ir. 53. 

JBnyra, iii. 437. 

.ffiolic cities, i. 273. 

iEolic Gree^, their settlements, i. 278, 
274; iii. 296 ; ir. 460; lose Smyrna, 
i. 274; attacked by Croesus, 162 ; re- 
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JSOLID£. 

dnced, 163 ; offer submiBsion to Cyraa, 
263 ; send an embassy to Sparta, 275 ; 
submit to Harpagns, 289 ; accompany 
Gambyscs to Egypt, ii. 1, 401; in- 
cluded in tlie satrapies of Darins, 
48-1 ; take part in the revolt of Aris- 
tagoras, iii. 315 ; help Hiatieaus, 422 ; 
servo in the fleet of Xerxes, iv. 81 ; 
anciently Felasgians, 81. 

.^olidm, iv. 283. 

.^olis, i. 274; iii. 315; a name of Thes- 
saly, iv. 145. 

.ilEolus, iv. 159. 

ASropu.s, 1. a son of Temenus, iv. 361 : 

2. the grandfather of Amyutas, 366 ; 

3. a son of Plicgens, 392. 

.ZEiSanins, iii. 122. 

.fflsohinea, iii. 477. 

.dSschreas, iv. 270. 

./Eschrionia, a tribe at Samos, ii. 426. 
./Eschylns, ii. 238. 

.3!aop, ii. 210. 

AStion, iii. 290. 

..Stolia, iii. 502. 

Africa, see Libya ; oircnmnavigalod by 
Neco, ii.383; iii. 33; niuauiiig of, 39. 
African desert, iii. 160. 

Agteu.';, iii. 501. 

Agamemnon, i. 191; iv. 130. 

Agarista, 1. dauglitor ofClistlicncs, con- 
tention for, iii. 501 ; maniage of, 506 ; 
2. dauglitor of JlippoeraLcs, iii. 506. 
Agasicles, i. 269. 

Agathoergi, i. 192. 

.4gathyrsi, iii. -12, 90, 98, 102. 
Agathyrsns, iii. 8, 

Agbal, iv. 83. 

Agbatana, 1. Syrian, ii. 460 ; 2. Jlcdian, 
i. 225, 239, 277; ii. 462. 

Age, respect paid to, ii. 132. 

Agenor, iv. 79. 

Agesilnhs, 1. a Spartan king of tlie 
upper house, iv. 105 ; 2. a Spartan 
king of the lower house, 358. 

Agetus, iii. 418. 

Agidm, family tree of, iii. 325 ; iv. 378. 
Agis, 1. grandfather of Leotychides, iii. 

450 ; 2. ancestor of Leonidas, iv. 165. 
Aglaurus, sanctuary of, iv. 301. 
Aglomaclms, iii. 139. 

Agora, iv. 52. 

Agrianea, river, iii. 81. 

Agrianlans, iii. 220. 

Agricultural operations in Egypt, ii. 18. 
Agrigentnm, iv. 134. 


ALim. 

Agron, i. 150, 

Agylla, i. 410. 

Ahasnerns, iv. 253. 

Ajax, iii. 266, 428 ; iv. 306, 351. 

Aji-Sn, river, i. 565. 

Akhmatba, i. 226. 

Akkadian language, i. 303. 

Alabanda, iv. 158, 363. 

Alabaster, ii. 420, 421. 

Alalia, i. 286. 

Alarodians, account of, ii. 487 ; iv. 226 ; 
identified with Ararat, iv. 245. 

Alazir, iii. 140. 

Alazonians, iii. 14, 46, 208. 

Alcrnus, 1. a sea of Eerculcs, i. 149 ; 
2. the poet, iii. 296. 

Alcamenes, iv. 165. 

Alcanor, i. 209. 

Alcetas, iv. 366. 

Alcibiades, iv. 274. 

Alcidos, iii. 448. 

Alcimachns, iii. 478. 

Alcmsoon, 1. father of Mcgacles, i. 183 ; 
2. son of Mcgacles, iii. 499, 500. 

Alcmceonidcc, banished by Pisistratids, 
iii. 260 ; bribe the Delphic oracle, 261 ; 
nndor a curse, 270 ; accused of being 
in league with the Persians, 497 ; de- 
fended by Herodotus, -198; their an- 
tiquity and wealth, 499 ; family tree 
of, 507. 

Alcmeun, ii. 79. 

Alcon, iii. 504. 

AIca, i. 191 j iv. 423. 

Aleian plain, iii. -472. 

Alcnadm, iv. 5, 107, 141. 

Alenas, iv. 430. 

Alexander, son of Amyntas, his wealth, 
iii. 222 ; destroys the Persian embassy, 
225; gives his sister in marriage to 
Bubares, 225; contends at Olympia, 
226 ; advises the Greeks to retire 
from Tempo, iv. 142; his statue at 
Delplu, 352 ; goes us Persian ambas- 
sador to Atlicns, 363 ; his address to 
the Athenians, 366; failure of his 
mission, 370 ; communicates Persian 
plans to the Greeks, 412. 

son of Priam, i.e. Paris, his 

rape of Helen, i. 146 ; arrival in Egypt, 
ii. 184 ; arrest by Thonis, 185 j not at 
Troy during the siege, 189. 

Ali-Allahis of Persia, i. 258. 

Alilat, ii. 408. 

Alitta, i. 257. 
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ALOFECf. 

Alopi’cee, ui.-262. 

Alp, the word first nsed, iii. 43. 

Alpfini, ir. 145, 173, 181. 

Alphabet, inventor of, ii. 313. See 
Writing. 

Alphens, iv. 179i 

Alpis, river, iii. 43. 

Alnm, ii. 268. 

Alas, iv. 142, 158. 

Alyattes, i. 156 j hia war with Miletus, 

. 156 ; his sickness and cniisultsition 
with the Delphic oracle, 157 ; his war 
with Cyasares, 161, 198, 463 ; his 
marriage of his daughter, 201 ; his 
appointment of a successor, 217 ; his 
tomb, 218. 

Amanns, Mount, i. 600. 

Amasis, his character, i. 127 ; his revolt, 

ii. 246 j defeats Apries, 257 j his golden 
foetpan, 259 5 his prosperity, 261, 387 ; 
his Phil-Hcllenism, 268 ; his marriage, 
268 i his offerings, 269 j conquest of 
Cyprus, 273 j reign, 387 j quarrel with 
Persia, 401 s death, 409 j troatinontof 
his body, 415 j his letter to Polycrates, 
442 j his reception of Soleii, i. 164 ; 
his alliance with Croesus, 203. 

Amasis, the Persian, iii. 142 j besieges 
Barca, 173 j his stratagem, 174; re- 
fuses to attack Cyrene, 173; recalled 
by Aryandes, IV6. 

Amathils, iii. 3U3, 306. 

Amathusians, iii. 310. 

Amazons, story of the, iii. 94; iv. 394; 
called Oiorpata by the Scythians, iii. 
94. 

Amber, ii. 503. 

Ambraciots, iv. 296, 297, 397, 469, 472. 

Ameinias, iv. 322, 330. 

Amcinocles, iv. 155. 

Amenti, ii. 195. 

Ames, ii. 353. 

Amestris, iv. 258; her cruelty, 258; 
her conduct to the wife of Masistes, 
457. 

Amiantns, iii. 503. 

Amida, i. 593. 

Ammon, or Amun, i. 174; ii. 42, 47, 77, 
284. 

Ammonians, ii. 417; attacked by Per. 
sians, 426; their pcsition, iii. 155; 
their king, Etearchus, ii. 47. 

Amompharetus, iv. 418, 419, 430. 

Amorges, iii. 314. 

Ampe, iii. 417. 


ANDSOPHAGt. 

Ampelns, Cape, iv. 99. 

Amphiaraiis, ii. 485; oracle of, i. 174, 
175,178; iv. 361. 

Amphiema, iv. 283. 

Amphicrates, ii. 457. 

Amphictyon, iv. 162. 

Amphiotyonic league, ii. 268 ; iiL 260 ; 

iv. 162, 171, 180. 

Amphilochns, ii. 485 ; iv. 80. 
Amphilytus, i. 186. 

Amphinmestns, iii. 502. 

Amphion, iii. 289. 

Amphissa, iv. 283. 

Amphitryon, ii. 79 ; iii, 258, 441. 
Amram, mound of, ii. 578. 

Amun.m-he, ii. 347. 

Amun.nou.het, her numerons edifices, 

ii. 354. 

Amunoph I., ii. 353. Amnnoijh II., 
359, Amunoph III., hia conquests, 
359. 

Amy-ntas 1., king of Macedon, son of 
Alcetas, iv. 366 ; Persian embassy to, 

iii. 222 ; oilers Anthemus to Hippins, 
295. Amyntas II., king of Macedon, 
i. 30. Amyntas of Asia, iv. 363. 

Amyrgian Soyths, iv. 62, 200, 250. 
Amyris the Wise, iii. 502. 

Arayrtmua, ii. 390, 415. 

Amytheon, ii. 91. 

Anacharsis, story of, iii. 66. 

Anacreon, ii. 510. 

Anactoriana, iv. 397, 469, 472. 
Anagyrus, iv. 330. 

Anamineleoli, i. 634. 

Aiiaphcs, iv. 69, 259. 

Anaphlystns, iii. 88. 

Aaann, iv. 31. 

Auaxander, iv. 165. 

Aiiaxandrides, king of Sparta, i. 191; 
his two wives, iii. 239 ; his children, 
239 ; iv. 166. 

, ancestor of Leotychides, 

iv. 359. 

Anaxilaus of Ehegium, iii. 420 ; iv. 135. 
Anchimolius, his e.xpedition against 
Athens, iii. 261 ; his tomb, 262. 
Andreas, iii. 601. 

Andrians in Xerxes’ fleet, iv. 309 ; their 
reply to Themistoclcs, 345. 
Androbdlns, iv. 115. 

AndrociUitcs, iv. 390. 

Androdamas, iv. 322, 4-44. 

Andromeda, i. 146 ; iv, 58, 122. 
Andiophagi or Cannibals, positiou of, 
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ANDBOS. 

iii. 17, 89 ; mimners of, 91 ; refoae to 
help the Scythians, 98 ; their coontty 
traversed by Sarins, 102. 

Andros, iii. 27, 232; siege of, iv. 345; 
siege raised, 351. 

Aneristns, 1. father of Sperthias, iv. 

110 ; 2. son of Sperthias, 112 ; i. 90. 
Angitcs, river, iv. 94. 

Angrns, river, iii. 43. 

Animals, Egyptian veneration for, ii. 
109; bnrial of, 113 ; of Africa, iii. 
166, 167. 

Anopsea, iv. 172. 

Antacoei, iii. 47. 

Antagoras, iv. 434. 

Antandrns, iii. 229 ; iv. 42. 

Anth51a, iv. 145, 162. 

Anthemns, iii. 295. 

Anthylla, ii. 162. 

Antichares, iii. 242. 

AnticjTa, iv. 160, 171. 

Antidbrns, iv. 270. 

Antiochus, iv. 404. 

Antipater, iv. 96. 

Antiph5mns, iv. 124. 

Antiquity, pretensions of various tribes 
to, ii. 2. 

Ants, Indian, ii. 494. 

Anu, the Assyrian God, i. 612. 

Anysis, a king of Egypt, ii. 215. 

, one of the Egyptian iiomos, ii. 

251. 

, a city of Egypt, ii. 215. 

Anysus, iv. M. 

Aparyta:, account of, iv. 211. 

Apaturia, i. 272. 

Aphetas, iv. 157, 266, 267, 270. 

Aphidnae, iii. 487 ; iv. 353, .432. 
Aphrodisins, iii. 143. 

Aphtbis, ii. 251. 

Apbytis, iv. 99. 

Apia, iii. 50. 

Apidanns, iv. 106, 158. 

Apis, an Egyptian town, ii. 27. 

Apis, an Egyptian god, ii. 68, 233; 
identified with Epaplins, 68, 427; 
appearance of, 428; burial-place of, 
430. 

steloo, i. 486 ; ii. 379, 380, 384. 

Apollo, his oracles ; at Delphi, i. 175 ; 

iv. 174, Ac. ; at Abae, i. 285; iv. 361; 
at Branchidra, i. 174, 279 ; ii. 243 ; at 
Patara, i. 304 ; at Ptoiina, iv. 362 ; 
his worship at Thornas, i. 194; at 
Thebes as Ismenian, 178, 217; in 


AROADIANS. 

Asia as Triopian, 269 ; near Acnephia 
as Ptoan, iv. 362 ; at Sparta, iii. 444 ; 
identified with the Egyptian Horns, 
ii. 222, 238 ; with the Scythian 
(Eiosyrns, iii. 50 ; tale of his &iying 
Harsyas, iv. 29 ; of the introduction 
of his worship at Metapontnm, iii. 
13; of his invocation by Groesns, i. 
213 ; of his reply to the reproaches 
of Creesus, 215. 

Apollonia, 1. a town on the Enrine, iii. 
80 ; 2. a town on the Ionian Gulf, iv. 
445. 

Apollopbanes, iii. 422. 

Apollo’s fountain, iii. 129. 

A pophis, ii. 427. 

Aprics, his reign, ii. 245; death, 23.1; 
conquests, 385 ; war with Xebuchad. 
nezzar, i. 531; his daughter Xitetis, 
ii. 402. 

Apsynthians, iii. 427 ; iv. 463. 

Arabia, its physical geography, i. 598 ; 
reaches the Mediterranean, ii. 405; 
one of the extreme regions of the 
earth, 497; exhales a sweet odour, 
602 ; its soil, 16 ; position, iii. 34 ; 
extends into Africa, ii. 10, 211. 
Arabian Gulf, position and size, ii. 14; 
joined by a canal to the Nile, 241 ; 
ships bnUt on it by Nccos, 242. 
Arabians, their good faith, ii. 406 ; mode 
of taking oaths, 406 ; worship, i. 257, 
323 ; customs, ii. 497, 500 ; allow 
Cambyses to pass through their 
country, 108 ; pay Darias an annual 
gift, 488 ; serve in army of Xcr.xes, 
iv. 61, 74; Sennacherib their king, 

ii. 219. . 

Arabian spices, ii. 497 ; sheep, 602. 
Aram-Naharaim, its physical geography, 
i. 692 ; signification of the word, 592. 
Arad, i. 144. 

Aradus, i. 604 ; iv. 83. 

Ararat, its true position, iv. 246. 
Arams, iii. 42. 

Aras, i. 563. 

Araxes, i. 325 ; iii. 9, 32. 

Arbaces, i. 394, 401. 

Arcadia, i. 191 ; iii. 355. 

Arcadians, attacked by Spartans, i. 191 ; 

iii. 329 ; assist the Messenians, 354 ; 
incited to attack Sparta by Cleomenes, 
456 ; send troops to Thermopylse, iv. 
164; furnish a few deserters to Xerxes, 
279 ; send troops to Flatma, 396 ; of 
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AnCEANUB. 

Felasgio race, i. 271 ; aboriginal in- 
habitants of the Feloponnese, iv. 313. 
Arceanns, i. 516. 

Arcesilails I., iii. 130. 

II., iii. 135. 

III., expelled from Gyrene, 

iii. 187 ; recovers his throne, 139 ; 
murdered, 139 ; the king who sub- 
mitted to Cambyses, 140. 

IV., iii. 138. 

Archander, 1. an Egyptian town, ii. 162 ; 

2. the son of Fhthius, 162. 
Archandropolis, ii. 162. 

Ai'chela'i, iii. 268. 

Archelaiis, iv. 165. 

Archestratidas, iv. 441. 

Archias, 1. father of Samius, ii. 452; 

2. sou of Samius, 452. 

Archidamus, king of Sparta, iii. 415. 

■ , ancestor of Leotychides, 

iv. 359. 

Arohidioc, ii. 211. 

Arohilochns, i. 153. 

Ardoriooa, 1. on the Euphrates, i. 306 ; 

2. in Cissia, iii. 496. 

Ardomanes, ii. 468, 612. 

Ardys, i. 155, 353. 

Areopagus, iv. 300. 

Argades, iii. 266. 

Argadeis, iii. 265, 367. 

Argseus, iv. 366. 

Arganthonins, i. 283, 281. 

Arge and Opis, story of, iii. 29. 

Argeia, iii. 439. 

Argilus, iv. 95. 

Argiopius, iv. 420. 

Argippaeans, iii. 21. 

Argives, their ancient supoviovity over 
the other Greeks, i. 141; iv. 120; 
extent of their dominion at one time, 
i. 208 ; their eminenco in music, ii. 
518 ; contend with Sparta for the 
possession of Thyrca, 1. 209; assist 
Fisistratus as mercenaries, 185 ; war 
with Clisthenes of Sicyon, iii. 267; 
assist Egiua against Athens, 281; 
attacked by Cleomenes, 460 ; suffer a 
great loss, 461 ; contend with their 
own slaves, 464; Argive volunteers 
aid Egina, 471; refuse to aid the 
Greeks against Xerxes, iv. 121, 122; 
make a treaty with Xerxes, 123 ; have 
dealings with Mardonins, 380 ; assist 
Tegeans against Sparta, 406 ; assist 
Athenians at Tonagra, 407 ; send 


ABISIOSBHUS. 

embassy to Artaxerxes, 123; their 
mythic war against Thebes, 394 ; 
their supposed relationship to the 
Persians, 122 ; their tribes, iii. 268 ; 
customs, i. 209 ; iii. 285. 

Argo, sails to Colchis from Aphetse, 
iv. 157 ; driven to Lake Tritonis, iii. 
151. 

Argonantic expedition, i. 145; iii. 116, 
150. 

Argos, festival of Juno at, i. 165 ; cele- 
brated by Homer, iii. 267 ; settlement 
of Dorians at, 322; threatened by 
Cleomenes, 458; Greek embassy to, 
iv. 120. 

Ariabignes, iv. 259. 

Arian nation, i. 388, 695 ; iv. 58. 

Ariuns of Herat, i. 699 ; ii. 487 ; ac- 
count of, iv. 197. 

Ariantas, iii. 71. 

Ariapeithes, iii. 66. 

Ariaramiios, 1. an ancestor of Xerxes, iv. 
14, 257 ; 2. a Persian who fought at 
Salamis, 329. 

Aiiddlis, iv. 158. 

Arima, iii. 24, 192. 

Arimaspea, i. 47 ; iii. 11. 

Arimaspi, iii. 11, 23 ; ii. 605. 

Arinmestus, iv. 431. 

Ariomardus, 1. a son of Darius, iv. 260 ; 
2. a brother of Artyphins, 262. 

Arion, legend of, i. 159, 160. 

Ariphron, iii. 506. 

Arisbn, i. 275. 

Aristngoras of hliletus, attacks Naxos, 
iii. 232 ; calls a council, 236 ; revolts 
against Darius and goes to Sparta, 
245 ; his speech, 246 ; dismissed from 
Sparta, 250 ; proceeds to Athens, 254, 
297 ; marches on Sardis, 300 ; his 
flight and death, 316. 

of Cyme, iii. 110, 238. 

of CysicuB, iii. 110. 

Aristcas of Froconuesus, i. 47 ; his ac- 
count of the Soyths, iii. 11 ; story of, 
12 . 

of Corinth, iv. 112. 

Aristides, portrayed by Herodotus, i. 
126 ; his address to Themistocles at 
Salamis, iv. 319 ; exploits at Salamis, 
332. 

Aristocrates, iii. 456. 

Aiistocyprus, iii. 310. 

AristodOmiis, father of Eurysthenes and 
Fi-oclos, iii. 118, 326, 439; iv. 165, 359. 
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ABISTODEUUS. 

Arisfcod^ns, iv. 180, 430. 

Aristodicns, and the oracle, i. 281. 
Aristogeiton, iii. 255, 488, 498. 
Ari^tolaidB, i. 183 ; iii. 404. 
Aristomachns, iii. 321, 326, 439; iv. 
165, 369. 

Ai'iBton, king of Sparta, story of, iii. 

447. 

, king of Byzantinm, iii. 110. 

Arisionice, iv. 114. 

AriBtom’mns, iii. 501. 

AristopWitus, iii. 451. 

Aristophilides, ii. 521. 

Arizanti, a jVfediau tribe, i. 230. 

Arizus, iv. 71. 

Armais, ii. 177. 

Armaniithras, iv. 74. 

Armenia, its iilu'sical geography, i. 593; 
ioclnded in the empire of Darias, ii. 

487. 

Armenians, colonists of the Phrygians, 
iv. 68, 249 5 adjoin on the Ciliciaus, 

iii. 247} incladccl in the troops of 
Xorxos, iv. 68 j export n*ino to Baby. 
Ionia, i. 317 } tlicir boats, 317. 

Arrow-heads of flint, iv. 64, 65. 

Arpoxals, iii. 5. 

Ai'snuiencs, iv. 63, 

Arsames, 1. son of .\riavamno8, i. 330 ; 

iv. I I, 1/8, 237 } 2. son of Dai'ius, 65, 
260. 

Artaba, i. 313. 

Artabanus dissnndcs Darius from at. 
tacking the Scylliians, iii. 73 ; opposes 
tlie invasion of Greece, iv. 11 ; col- 
loqny witli Xerxes, 17 ; second col- 
loquy, 45 ; sent back to Susa, 49 ; his 
f.imily, 2G2. 

Artabates, iv. 63. 

Artaha/nnes, iv. 259. 

Aitabazus, iv. 63 ; accompanies Xerxes 
to the Hellespont, 351 ; besieges 
Potidrea, 355} dissuades Hardonius 
from engaging at Plataca, 4L0 ; quits 
the field without fighting, 426; his 
return and route to Asia, 442. 

Artaca, iii. 12, 426. 

Artachmes, iv. 24, 96. 

Ai'tachncus, 1. the father of Artajutes, 
iv. 357 ; 2. the father of Otaspes, 60. 
Artmnns, iv. 55. 

Artmiis, 1. the father of Artachaees, iv. 

24 ; 2. the father of Azanes, 63. 
Artamnes, iv. 257. 

Artancs, iv. 262. 


ASIA. MINOR. 

Artaph^mea, 1. son of Hystaspes, inado 
satrap of Sardis, iii. 228 ; aids Arista, 
goms against Naxos, 232 ; receives an 
embassy from Athens, 273 ; tlircxitciis 
Athens, 297 ; saves the citadel of 
Sardis, 300; takes measures to pul; 
down the revolt, 316; his apcech to 
Histiceus, 406 ; puts Histiious to death, 
424; meaning of his name, 511; 
half-brother of Darius, iv. 262 ; 2. son 
of the former, goes with Datis to 
hTamthon, iii. 4-72, 495; commander 
of the Lydians under Xerxes, iv. CS. 

Artaxorxes, iii. 475 ; meaning of the 
term, 541 ; sends gifts to descend- 
ants of Hascames, iv. 89 ; embassy 
sent to him by tho Argives, 122 ; 
called Longimanns, 261. 

Artay’ctes, iv. 70 ; his impiety, 461 ; his 
punishment, 463. 

Artaynta, iv. 262, 457. 

Artayntes, iv, 455, 456. 

Artazdstra, iii. 431; iv. 260. 

Artorabares, 1. n Median noble, i. 241 ; 
2. a Persian noble, iv. 463. 

Artemisia, portmyed by Hcroclotas, i. 
129 ; assists Xerxes, iv. 83 ; her ad. 
vice to him at Solamis, 310 ; her con. 
duct there, 324; consulted by him 
after the battle, 838 ; entrusted with 
the care of his sons, 339. 

Artemisinin, iv. 141 ; Ist battle at, 270 ; 
2Tid, 271 i 3rd, 272. 

Artimpasa, iii. 50, 195, 

Artisen.s, iii. 81. 

Artochrnes, iv. 68. 

Ai’tontes, 1. father of Bageens, ii. 513 ; 
2. son of Mardonius, iv. 410. 

Artybius, and his horse, iii. 309. 

Artyntes, iv. 63. 

Artypliius, iv. 63, 263. 

Ai’tystone, ii. 482 ; iv. 65, 256. 

Arum, ii. 252. 

Aryandes, iii. 141. 

Aryandics, iv. 30. 

Ai’yunis, i. 201. 

Asbystse, iii. 144. 

Ascalon, i. 233, 348 ; its temple, 234. 

Aseby, iii. 20. 

Ashdod, sieges of, i. 480 ; ii. 238. 

Asbtaroth, ii. 545. 

Asia, chief tracts of, iii. 31 ; boundaries, 
36 ; meaning of term, 38. 

Asia, wife of Prometheus, iii. 88. 

Asia Minor, its physical and political 
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ASUS. 

geography, i. 374; its shape, 374; 
great central plateau, 374 ; lake 
region, 373 ; coast tracts, 377 ; 
■western rivers, 379 ; plains, 880 ; 
contains fifteen nations, 381. 

Asias, a tribe at Sardis, iii. 38. 

Asiatic costumes, iv. 56, 57. 

Asies, iii. 38. 

Asine, iv. 314. 

Asmach, meaning of, ii. 44. 

Asfinides, iv. 147. 

Asopians, iv. 382. 

Asdpoddrns, iv. 427. 

Asfipns, 1. a river of Eoeotia, iii. 486 ; 
iv. 161, 382, 398 ; 2. a river of Malis, 
iv. 161. 

Asp, the, ii. 123. 

Asiiachauil, ii. 468. 

Aspathiiic.s, iL 468, 474. 

Assa, iv. 98. 

Asses, wild, iv. 73. 

Assesns, i. 137. 

Asshiir, the supremo God of Assyria, i. 
608 ; of Genesis, 611 ; his emblem, 
612. 

Aeshur.liani-pal, i. 491, 519. 

Asshnr.dayan, i. 460. 

Asshur-ebil-ili, 497; his palace at Him- 
rud, 497. 

Asshar-izir-pal, i. 463. 

Asshur-nadin-sum, i. 518. 

Asshur-ris-ilim, i. 460. 

Assyria, biumdarics of, i. 149 ; its great 
cities, 297; ils fertility, 314; chrono- 
logy and history of, -lol ; duration of 
the empire, •152 ; its earliest kings, 
4'55 ; six uiun;irchs, 456 ; king.s of tlio 
upper dynasty, 171 ; ils decline, (7 1 ; 
chronology of the later kingdom, 501 ; 
its dui'ation and extent, 502 ; religious 
wars, and centralization, .508 ; art at 
the fall of the empire, 510 ; its politi- 
cal geography, 589; its god.-*, 605; 
derivation of the word, iv. HO. 

Assyrian History of Herodotus, i. 27, 
234, 30.5. 

Assyrian writing, iii. 78. 

Assyrians, bold empire of Asia, i. 223; 
attacked by Phraortes, 230; by Cy- 
axares, 232 ; conqueied by Cy;ixares, 
235 ; their king, Sennacherib, ii. 219; 
included in the empire of Darius, 
486; furiii.sh troops to Xerxes, iv. 59; 
sometimes called Syrians, 60. 

Astacus, Hi. 267. 


AtBlNB. 

Astarte, i. 658 ; ii. 183; 542. 

Aster, iii. 261. 

Astrabaens, iii. 453. 

Astronomy, Egyptian, ii. 328. 

Astyages marries Aryfinis, i. 201 ; sno. 
ceeds Cyaxaras, 236 ; his visions, 236 ; 
discovers Cyrus, 242; his cruel re. 
venge on Harpagns, 24A ; consxdts the 
Hagi, 245 ; defeated by Cyrus, 251 ; 
kept in captivity, 255 ; his supposed 
identity with Darius the Hlede, 405 ; 
his war with Tigranes, 411. 

Asychis, identified with Shishak, ii, 212; 
his brick pyramid, 213. 

Atarantians, iii. 158, 

Atarbechis, ii. 74. 

Atai-neus, i. 281 ; iii. 407 ; iv. 81. 

Abirgatis, i. 234 

Athamas, story of, iv. 160. 

Athfinades, iv. 171. 

Athenagoras, iv. 444 

Athenians, their literati, i, 19; their 
character by Herodotus, 122 ; their 
antiquity, iv. 182; fixity of abode, 
132; their Felnsgio origin, i. 180; iii. 
863 ; iv. 295 ; they were lonians, i. 
267, 270 ; their presence at Ti-oy, iii. 
362; iv. 132, 393; their ivarwitli the 
Amazons, i v. 39 1 ; their reception of 
fngitive Cadnieinns, iii. 256; their 
boliaviour to the Pela.<!gi who fortified 
the Acropolis, 511, 537 ; their increase 
in power on the ndoption of free in- 
stitntiou.o, 278 ; their merite at the 
time of the Persian war, iv. 113, 114 ; 
their conduct at Artemisium, 273 ; 
at .Salanii.s, 330 ; at Plataea, 386, 413, 
426, 428 ; at Mycate, 451, 453 ; they 
take Sestos, 463 ; their war with the 
Peloponnesians, '132; with the Edo. 
uians, 433 ; with the Carystiaus, 453, 

Athens, its con dtioii in the time of 
Crossiis, i. 182; altar of the twelve 
god-x at, ii. 9 ; tyrnuts expelled from, 
iii. 263; uncler Clisthenes, 26‘1; its 
caste divisions, 261; its tribes altered, 
265 ; the “ Accursed,” 271 ; war with 
the Thebans, 278; attempt to seize 
the stataes, 283; its population, 298; 
obscurity of its early history, 361; 
its early condition and origin, 363; 
first appeorance in bistory, 364; 
Ionian migration, 365 ; the fonr tribes, 
265, 367 ; earlier divisions, 368 ; aris- 
tocratio period, 373; Eupatrid as. 
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ATHOR. 

Bembly, 377 $ oligarcliy established, 
378; laTTS of Praco, 380; Gjlon’s 
revolt, 271, 381 ; under Solon, 384 ; 
nndei* Pisistratna, i. 186 j iii. 404 ; 
attacked by Spartaas under Anchimo- 
lius, 261 ; attacked by Cloomones, 
262; resists him, 273; threatened 
by a Peloponnesian army, 274; its 
escape, 276 ; defeats Chalcideans and 
Boeotians, 276; wars with Thebes, 
278, 270; wars with Egina, 286; 
refuses to receive back Hippias, 
297; aids Anstagoras, 300; with- 
draws after the battle of Ephesus, 
303 ; inoums the fall of Milctiia, 418 ; 
prevails on SiJarta to attack Egina, 
438 ; receives the Egiuctan. hos- 
tages, 436 ; refuses to restore them, 
466; renews the war with Egina, 
469 ; defeats the Eginctaiis, 471 ; aids 
Erctrin against Datis, 476 ; scuds army 
to Maviithou, 480 ; buttle there, 491 ; 
threatened by Persian fleet, 193 ; in 
danger from internal treachery, 497 ; 
consults the Delphic oroclo about 
Xerxes, iv. 114 ; becomes a inaiutime 
power, 118 ; deserted on ilic appi*oach 
of Xerxes, 293 ; attacked by him, 300 ; 
its acropolis aud Mars’ ITill, 301; the 
ncroijolis burnt, 301 ; re-occupied by 
Athenians, 343 ; rejects the embassy 
of Murdoiiius, 370; Marclonins takes 
it, 373 ; destroys it utterly on quit- 
ting Attica, 381. 

Athor, ii. 71 ; account of, 74. 

AthotluH, ii. 3.39. 

Athos, canal of, iv, 2-J, 23, 98. 

Atlios, Mount, iv. 24; dangerons cha- 
racter of its cf)ast, iii. 433, 473 ; iv. 
26. 

Athribis, ii. 251. 

Athrvs, iii. 43. 

Ailantes, iii. 159. 

Alias, Mount, iii. 159. 

Atla.s, river, iii. 42, 

Atos.sa, ii. 467, 482, 519 ; iv. 3, 256, 
296. 

Ati'opatcnc, i. 595. 

Attaginus, banquet of, iv. 383 ; de- 
manded by the Greeks, 441 ; makes 
his escape, 442. 

Attic tribes, iii. 266 ; measures, 444. 

Attica, its three districts, i. 183; iii. 
282; 403; the primitive country of 
tho olive, 281 ; not suited generally 


BABYLONIAKS. 

for the movements of cavalry, iv. 381 ; 
invaded four times by the Dorians, iii. 

275. 

AtjadEB, i. 339. ■ 

Atys, 1. son of Croesus, i. 169 ; 2. son of 
Manes, 150, 221 ; iy. 68; 3. father 
of Pythius, iv. 29. 

Anchatee, iii. 5. 

Augila, iii. 145. 

Auras, iii. 42. 

AuschissD, iii. 145. 

Auseans, iii. 151, 165. 

Autesion, iii. 147. 

Autodiens, iv. 441. 

Autouous, iv. 291. 

Amresia, iii. 281. 

Axius, iv. 102. 

Axus, iii. 124. 

Azanes, iv. 63. 

Azania, iii. 50 1. 

Aziris, hi. 127, 143. 

Azotn.s (Ashdod), ii. 173 ; siege of, i. 233 ; 
ii 238. 

B. 

Babil, mound of, ii. 676. 

Babylon, topography of, ii. 472; its 
vast size, i. 298, 527 j ii. 672 ; its 
M’alls, i. 300 ; its plan and defences, 
301 ; paliire, 301 ; temple of Bolus, 
302 ; golden image of Bel and 
treasures, 304; plundered by Xerxe.*?, 
304 ; captured by Cyrus, 312, 5 1-2 ; 
its boats, 317 ; costume, 318 ; seals, 
319 ; wife sales, 32L ; treatment of 
the sick, 322 ; burial of tho dead, 
322 ; Ichtliyoj'iliagi, 325 ; conucctioD 
with Bel-Nimrod, 618 ; gradual decay 
and ruin, 515 ; its present condition, 
5^16; ii. 573; captured by Darius, ii. 
535. 

Babylonia, its prnductivcncs.s, i. 316; 
early history of, 420 ; probable date 
of tlio Clnilclmau empire, 422 ; list of 
tlio earliest kings, 430, 450 ; peopled 
from Ethiopia, 432 ; general scheme 
of early history, 432 ; later history, 
513; its physical geography, 590; 
gods, 605. See Gods. 

Babylonians, assist Cyaxaros against 
Alyattes, i. 200 ; fear the growing 
power of the Modes, 305 ; make alii- 
anco witli Creesns, 203 ; dress of, 318 ; 
customB, 320 ; invent the sun-dial, 
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BACALIANS. 

gnomon, and twelve hours, ii. 179; 
rerolt from Darius, 530, 595, 606; 
reduced and punished, 535 ; included 
in the ninth satrapy, 486 ; form part 
of the army of Xei’xes, it. 59, 60; 
were a Semitic race, i. 685. 

Bacalians, iii. 145. 

Bacchiadae, iii. 289. 

Bacchus, identified with Osiris, ii. 76, 
223 ; antiquity of his worship in Egypt, 
223 ; introduced thence into Greece, 
224 ; by Melampus, 91 ; birth and 
infancy of Bacchus, 22 ]■, 501 ; his 
worship in Egypt, 76, 86 ; at Meroe, 
42 : at Nysa, 489 ; by the Arabians, 
407 : at Olbia, iii. 68 j by the Geloni, 
93 ; by the Thracians, 213 ; at Sicyon, 
268 ; by the Satrm, iv. S3. 

Bacis, oracle of, ir. 275, 318 ; fulfilment 
of his prophecy, 334, 411. 

Bactra, iii. 411 ; iv. 200. 

Bactria, i. 277 ; included in Persia, ii. 
693, 604 ; Barexaus placed there, iii. 
177 ; goTornod by Jlasistos, ir. 400 ; 
geographical limits, 199. 

Bactrians, included in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 486 ; serve in the army of 
Xerxes, It. 63 ; chosen by JIardonius 
to remain, 317; engaged at Platoon, 
399 ; ethnic character, i. 098 ; ir. 198. 

Badres, iii. 142 ; iv. 69. 

Bagmus, ii. 515 ; iv. 70. 

Bagasaces, ir. 263. 

Ball, game of, i. 222 ; ii. 319. 

Barada, river, i. 566. 

Barca, 1. in Africa, founding of, iii. 134 ; 
site and name, 134 ; captured by 
Phoretima, 175; included in the 
satrapies of Darias, ii. 486 ; 2. in 
Bactria, iii. 177. 

Barcasans, give themselves up to Cam- 
byses, ii. 411 ; murder Arcesilaiis III., 
iii. 140 ; acknowledge the act as that 
of the nation, 142 ; besieged by the 
Persians, 173 ; make terms, 174 ; car- 
ried away captive, 175; settled in 
Bactria, 176. 

Baris, ii. 158. 

Bar-shorn, i. 646. 

Basileidcs, iv. 359. 

Bassaces, iv. 69. See Bagasaces. 

Battiadcc, dynasty of, iii. 138. 

Battus, meaning of, iii. 125; BifTTOv 
alK^iov, meaning of, 131. 

Battus L, son of Polymnestus, iii. 125; 


BOATS. 

parentage and early history, 125 ; 
consults the oracle on his voice, 
126 ; settles at Platea, 127 ; removes 
to Gyrene, 130 ; reigns there, 130. 

Battus II., the Happy, iii. 131 ; defeats 
Apries, 132. 

III., the Lame, iii. 136 ; deprived 

of his chief privileges, 136. 

IV., tho Fair, iii. 138. 

Bcbilyt, temple at, ii. 104. 

Becos, story of, ii. 3, 276. 

Beer, Egyptian, ii. 126. 

Behistnn, great inscription at, i. 260, 
255, 544; ii. 591. 

Bel, worship of, i. 302, 651. 

Bclbina, iv. 354. 

Belesis, i. 405. 

Bclinn gates of Babylon, i. 635. 

Belibus, i. 517. 

Bcl-kndm’-nzur, i. 459. 

Bel-Morodnoh, i. 650. 

Bcl-Niunod, i. 617 ; etymology of, 619. 

Belshazzar, i. 542. 

Bolus, father of Ninus, i. 150 ; perhaps 
the same as Jupiter Bolus, 302. 

Bendumir, liver, i. 663. 

Bcuhadad, i. 46^ 

Bormius, Mount, iv. 365. 

Berosus, i. 62 ; lus chronology, 421, 444, 
45 1. 

Berytus, rock tablet at, ii. 367. 

Bessi, iv. 93. 

Bias of PriCnc, i. 163, 288. 

Bias, brother of ilelumpus, iv. 405. 

Bilta, wife of Bcl-Nimrod, i. 625. 

Birds in Egyjit, ii. 33, 122 ; used as 
food, 128, 129. 

Birs-Ninu’ud, i. 228, 529, 663; ii. 574; 
its present appearance, 581 ; its 
builder, 586. 

Bisalta?, iv. 95, 3-19. 

Bisaltes, iii. 422. 

Bisaltia, iv. 93. 

Bisanthe, iv. 112. 

Bistonians, iv. 92. 

Bistonis, lake, iv. 92. 

Bithyuia, its position in Asia Minor, i. 384. 

Bithynians, originally from Thrace, iv. 
68; conquered by Creosns, i. 163; 
served in the army of Xerxes, iv. 69. 

Bite, i. 165. 

Bitumen-springs at Is, i. 300, 301. 

Black doves, myth of the, ii. 98. 

Boats on the Euphrates, i. 317 ; Egyp- 
tian, ii, 154, 160. 
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BOCCHOBIS, 

EocobotiB tbe Wise, ii. 377. 

Boebets, lake, iv. 106. 

Bceotia, formerly CadmeTa, ii. 93; tra- 
versed by Xerxes, iv. 284; entered 
by Mardonins, 372 ; entered by the 
allied Greeks, 386. 

Bceotians, drive out Cadmeians, iii. 236 ; 
invade Attica, 274; defeated, 276; 
continue the trar, 280 ; join the Per- 
sians, iv. 284, 309 ; serve at Platsea, 
399 ; inform Mardonins of the change 
made in the position of the Athenians 
and Lacedsemonians, 413 ; combat 
the Athenians, 426 ; protect the Per- 
sian retreat, 427. 

Boges, iv. 90. 

Bolbitinc mouth of Nile, ii. 27. 

Boreas, invoked by the Athoniana,iv. 154. 

Borsippa, temple at, i. 229 ; elevation of, 
629. 

Boryes, iii. 161. 

Borysthones, river, iii. 15, 42, 46. 

Borysthenes, town, iii. 68, 69. 

Borysthenites, people of the city of 
Borysthenes, or Olbia, iii. 16, 48, 67. 

Bosphorus, Cimmerian, iii. 10, 21, 88. 

Bosphorus, Thracian, iii. 73, 75. 

Bottlica, iv. 101, 102. 

Bottimans, iv. 335. 

Boworich, mound of, i. 428. 

Branchidm, oracle of, i. 174, 216, 279; 
ii. 243 ; iii. 237, 417. 

Brauron, iii. 116, 312, 

Briantica, iv. 91. 

Bricks, Egyptian, use of, ii. 213. 

Brigians, iv. 67. 

Brongus, river, iii. 43. 

Bronze, ancient use of, i. 512. 

Brooches, Argivc and Eginctan, iii. 285. 

Briinrlnsiiim, iii. 88. 

Biyges, iv. 67, 150. 

Bubares, iii. 223 ; iv. 2.1, 363. 

Bnbastis, ii. 103, 113, 216 ; the temple 
of, 217 ; the nome of, 249. 

, an Egyptian goddess, ii. 216, 

217, 238, 286. 

Bnoolio mouth of Nile, ii. 27. 

Budii, Median tribe, i. 230, 418, 681. 

Biulini, iii. 19, 92. 

Bulis, iv. 110, 111. 

Bara, i. 271. 

Burna-buriyas, i. 449. 

Busm, Median tribe, i. 230. 

Busiris, feast of Isis at, ii. 104; tbs 
nome of, 249. 


CAUBVSZS. 

Bntacidas, iii. 245. 

Bute, ii. 103 ; temple at, 235. 

Bybassion Chersonese, i. 294. 

Bybins, ii. 150. See ^pyrus. 
Byzantium, iii. 115, 229, 303, 425; iv. 
443. 


C. 

Cabalians, 1. of Asia, iv. 69, 230 ; ii. 

485 ; 2. of Africa, iii. 115. 

Cabiri, ii. 95, 439. 

Cabyles, iii. 145. 

Cadmeian characters, iii. 258. 

victory, i. 286. 

Cadmeians, i. 180 ; iii. 256, 259 ; iv. 394. 
Gadmns, son of Agenor, ii. 92; iii. 119, 
256, 259. 

, son of Scythas, iv. 133. 

Cadytis, i. 626 ; ii. 243, 404. 

CseneuSi iii. 289. 

Carcus, river, i. 379 ; iv. 41 ; plain of, 
iii. 423. 

Calacta, iii. 419. 

Calah, i. 465, 470, 690. 

Calami, iv. 447. 

Calantian Indians, ii. 489. 

Calasirians, ii. 249, 251 ; iv. 399. 
Galatians, ii. 4^40. 

Calchas, iv. 80. 

Cale Acte, iii. 419. 

Calendar, Egyptian, ii. 134. 

Callat6bns, iv. 32. 

Calliados, iv. 299. 

Callias of Elis, iii. 243. 

of Athens, son of Hipponiens, iv. 

123. 

of Athens, son of Phsenippns, iii. 

497. 

Callicrates, iv. 430. 

Callimachus, iii. 491. 

Callipedas, iii. 14. 

Calliphon, ii. 513. 

Callipolis, iv. 126. 

Calliste, iii. 119. 

Calyoadnns, i. 378. 

Calydna, iv. 83. 

Calynda, i. 291 ; iv. 324. 

Camarina, iv. 126. 

Cambyses I., iv. 252. 

H., father of Cyrus, i. 174, 

237; iv. 253. 

m., son of Cyrus, ii. 1 ; his 

expedition against Egypt, 388, 402; 
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his treatment of Feammemtns, 412, 
and of the corpse of Amasis, 415 ; his 
embassy to Ethiopia, 419; his expe- 
dition, 425 ; his attack on tho Am. 
monians, 426; stabs Apis, 429; his 
madness, 431; his various outrages, 
433, 438 ; reproaches Frexaspes, 461 ; 
wounds himself, 462; final address 
and death, 463 ; mentioned in Behis- 
tun Inscription, 594 ; moaning of his 
name, iii. 543 ; his position in the 
family of the Achsemenidm, iy. 253. 

Cameirus, i. 270. 

Camels, i. 207; ii. 494; iy. 74, 102. 

Gamicus, iy. 139. 

Camps, ii. 183. 

Campsa, iy. 100. 

Cana, Jlonnt, iy. 41. 

Canals, dng by Sesostris, ii. 177 ; canal 
to the Bed Sea, 241 ; commenced by 
Siameses II.; attempt to re-open it by 
Necho, 239, 382 ; iii. 32 ; Babylonian 
canals, i. 591. 

Canasti'mum, Cape, iy. 99. 

Candace, ii. 43, 46. 

Candaules of Lydia, i. 1-49. 

of Caria, iy. 83. 

Cannibals, ii. 492. 

Canobic mouth of Nilo, ii. 27, 18-4, 268. 

Canobus, ii. 24, 162. 

Cantons of lower and upper Egypt, ii. 
249. 

Capharens, Cape, iy. 268. 

Cappadocia, i. 196 ; inyaded by Croesus, 
197. 

Cappadocians, their geographical posi- 
tion, i. 386 ; their ethnical character, 
677 ; not ^mitio, 642 ; included in 
the satrapies of Darius, ii. 484 ; 
formed part of the army of Xerxes, 
iy. 67 ; called Syrians by tho Greeks, 
i. 196. 

Captive Egyijtiaiis, ii. 176. 

Captives, how treated by Assyrians, i. 
507 ; by Persians, ii. 413, 564; by 
Scythians, iii. 53; by the Tanri, 89; 
their ransom among the Greeks, 277, 
462. 

Car, i. 290. 

Carcinitis, iii. 49, 86. 

Cardamyl5, iy. 314. 

Cardia, iii. 426 ; iv. 52, 461. 

Cardnchd, i. 597. 

Corenus, iy. 142. 

Corian girls, story of, i. 272. 


caucoNS. 

Carian Jnpiter, i. 290; iii. 264. 

Carians, i. 289 ; submit to Harpagus, 
294; position in Asia 'Mino r, 289; 
their ethnic character,. 694 ; taken 
into pay by Fsammetiohns, ii. 232; 
fight against Cambyses in Egypt, 409 ; 
inolnd^ in the satrapies of Darins, 
484; revolt from the Persians, iii. 
303; attacked by Daurises, 314; con. 
quered, 421 ; furnish ships to Xerxes, 
iy. 80 ; solicited to revolt by Themis- 
tocles, 274, 276 ; their inyentione, i. 
289; dress, iii. 286; language, i. 291 ; 
often employed as mercenaries, ii. 
234. 

Carina, iy. 42. 

Gariua, i. 290. 

Carmanians, i. 698. See Germanians. 

Cameian festival, iy. 166. 

C'orpathns, island, ii. 445. 

Carpis, river, iii. 43. 

Carthage, ii. 417. 

Cartbageua, ii. 49. 

Carthaginians, help the Tyrrhenians 
against the Phocaeans, i. 235 ; threat- 
ened by Cambyses, U. 419; invade 
Sicily, iy. 134. 

Caryanda, iii. 86. 

Oarystians, bribe Themistocles, iv. 346 ; 
their lands ravaged, 351 ; war with 
Athens, 453. 

Carystu^, iii. 27 ; captured by the Per- 
sians, 476. 

Casambus, iii. 436. 

Casius, Mount, ii. 7, 211, -iOo. 

Casmeiuo, iv. 127. 

Casp.atyru3, ii. 493 ; iii. 36. 

Caspeiri, iv. 211. 

Caspian Sea, i. 327 ; iii. 32. 

Caspiaus, iv. 63, 203, 228. 

Cassaudaue, ii. 1, 403. 

Cassia, ii. 199. 

Gassitoridcs, ii. 503. 

Castalian spring at Delphi, iv. 291. 

Caste, iii. 265, 369, 4-16. 

Castlianma, iv. 149. 

Cataracts, ii. 26. 

Catarroctes, river, iy. 29. 

Catiari, iii. 5. 

Cats, Egyptian, ii. 112. 

Cancasa, iii. 234. 

Caucasus, 3Ionnt, i. 233 ; bounds the 
Caspian on the west, 327 ; limit of 
the Peraian rule, ii. 490. 

Caucous, i. 272 ; iii. 121. 
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CAUNIANS. 

Caunians, i. 289, 291, 297, 693 ; position 
in Asia Minor, 381 ; iii. 303. 

Gannns, iii. 303. 

Caj’ster, iii. 300, 379. 

Caystrobius, iii. 11. 

Ceans, at Salaniis, It. 296 ; on Delpbio 
tripod, 469, 4-72. 

Cecrops, iv. 293. 

Colajnso, iv. 28. 

Cclcas, iii. 24,1. 

Colts, ii. 52 j iii. 43, 181, 183. 

Ceos, in Attica, iv. 317. 

, island, iv. 264. 

Ocphallonia, iv. 397. 

Ceplioniana, name of Persians, iv. 65. 

Cephous, iv. 58, 122. 

Ccphissus, river, iv. 283. 

, father of Thyia, iv. 146. 

Ceramic Gulf, i. 294. 

CeroasOrns, ii. 24, 26, 162. 

Corcopians, iv. 173. 

Ceronri, iv. 82. 

Ceres, identified with Isis, ii. 103 ; plays 
dice with Ehampsiuitna, 193 •, rules in 
Hades, 193 j her mystorios, 258; iii. 
416 J temples of, iii. 47, 259 ; iv. 424, 
448 ; n-orshipped as Anxesia in Egina, 
iii. 281 ; her worship at Elonsis, iv. 
307. 

Chalcfidon, iii. 113, 229. 

Ghaloodonians, called “ blind” by Jlcga. 
baans, iii. 115 ; remove to Mesembriu, 
423. 

Chalcidcans of Euboea, their war with 
Eretria, iii. 299; nttaok Athens, 271; 
defeated by the. Athenians, 276; pro. 
sent a t Art eraisium, iv. 26 4 ; at Salamis, 
296 ; at Platioa, 397 ; iuscribed on 
Delphic tripod, 469, 4-72. 

of Thrace, iv. 333. 

Chalcis, iii. 274. 

Chaldioans, i. 302, 304; early history of, 
420 ; their Turanian origin, 608 ; serve 
in the army of Xerxes, iv. 60; see 
Babylonia. 

Chalestra, iv. 101. 

Ohalybes, rodneed by Croesus, i. 163; 
situation, 385 ; serve (?1 in ormv of 
Xerxes, iv. 69. 

CImtnpsoc, ii. 117. 

Charadra, iv. 283. 

Charan, i. 593. 

Charaxns, ii. 211. 

Charilaiis, ii. 527. 

Cbarillns, iv. 359. 


cimmubians. 

Chariots, their ancient nse, iii. 164. 

Charon of Lampsaens, i. 37, 41, 42. 

Charondas, i. 23. 

CharopinuB, iii. 300. 

Chedorlaomer, i. 425, 438. 

Chemmis, island, ii. 237. 

Chemmis, city, ii. 146 ; nome, 249. 

Chenab, river, i. 578. 

Cheops, ii. 197 ; his causeway and pyra. 
mid, 199 ; identiSed with Suphis, 
344. 

Chephren, ii. 201 : his pyramid, 204. 

Cherasmis, iv. 70. 

Chorsis, iii. 30 1 ; iv. 83, 270. 

Chersonese, Thracian, under Miltiades 
son of Cypsolns, iii. 426 ; under Mil- 
tiadcs son of Ciinon, 431 ; iv. 460. 

, Bugged, iii. 86. 

Chians help Miletus, i. 157 ; surrender 
Paetyas, 280 ; refuse to sell the QHn- 
ussEO, 281; refuse to give Histimus 
ships, iii. 422 ; at tho battle of Lade, 
414 ; rodneed by Histimus, 422 ; sub- 
mit to Persians, 424; send ambassadors 
to Leotyohides, iv. 369 ; received into 
alliance after Mycalii, 435. 

Chileus, iv. 377. 

Chilon, i. 183 ; iii. 450; iv. 181. 

Chios, i. 267. 

Choaspes, river, i. 308 ; iii. 247, 253 ; 
meaning of, iii. 543. 

OboeretB, iii. 478. 

ChiBreatm, iii. 268. 

Chcmilus, i. 20. 

Chcerus, iv. 140. 

Chorasmians, i. 700 ; iv. 63, 194. 

Chroinius, i. 209. 

Ciconiaus, iv. 33, 92. 

Cilicia, i. 199; its position in Asia Minor, 
381 ; its divisions, ii. 53 ; its bound, 
aries, iii. 252. 

Cilicians, not reduced by Croesus, i. 
163; included in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 485 ; border on Cappadocia, 
iii. 247 ; engaged in battle of Ladd, 
409 ; serve in the fleet of Xer.ves, iv. 
79 ; lose ships at Artemisium, 272 ; 
their ethnic character, i. 682; their 
name of Hypachsei, iv. 78. 

Cflix, iv. 79. 

Cilia, i. 273. 

Cimmeria, iii. 9, 10. 

Cimmerian Bosphorus, iii. 10. See Bos- 
phorus. 

Cimmerians, their ravages in Asia, i. 853 ; 
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CIKON. 

their ejection, 155; settle at Sindpe, 

iii. 10; theiroarlyhistory and geogra- 
phical locality, iii. 9, 178 j probably 
identical with Cyinry ; language un- 
known, 183 i their migrations, 184 ; 
their modem representatives, 185, 186. 

Cimon, father of Hiltiadcs, iii. 426 ; mur. 
dered by the Pisistratidse, 481. 

Cimon, son of lUiltiadcs, iii. 510 ; iv. 90. 

Cindys, iii. 312. 

Cineas, iii. 262. 

Cinnamon, ii. 500. 

Cinyps, river, iii. 148, 2*11; fertility of 
the Cinyps-region, 173. 

Circumcision, ii. 02 ; its antiquity, 171 ; 
modern use, 172 j iv. 218. 

Gisaia, general description, i. 590 ; in- 
cluded ill tlio empire of Darius, ii. 486; 
adjoins Ihc Matioui, iii. 247; Susa 
its capital, 253 ; its town, Ardcricca, 
496. 

CisBinn gates of Babylon, ii. 535. 

Cissiaus, Cnshitos or Ethiopians, i. 590; 
serve in the army of Xerxes as foot- 
men, iv. 59 ; as ]ior.scinen, 72 ; defeated 
at Thorinoijyhc, 169. 

Cithacron, iv. 115 ; occupied by the 
Greeks, 38G, 390 ; passe.s of, 381, 409. 

Cius, iii. 315. 

Clazomento, i. 207 ; attacked by Aly- 
attes, 156 ; taken by Artaphcrucs and 
Otaiios, iii. 315. 

Cleadcs, iv. 441. 

Oleander of Phigalea, iii. 464. 

of Sicily, 1. sou of Pnntares, 

iv. 125 5 2. son of Hippocrates, 127. 

Clcobis and Bito, i. 165. 

Cleodtcus, iii. 321 ; iv. 165, 350. 

Gleombrotus, iii. 2 11 ; commands at the 

Isthmus, iv. 31 2 ; dies, 379 ; his son, 
Pausaiiias, iii. 71 ; iv. 378. 

Cleomencs, ii. 529 ; son of Aiiaxaiidridns, 
iii. 239 ; his reception of Ari.stagor.as, 
245; aids Isagoras, 270; exj)cllQdfroin 
Athens, 272 ; his 2iid expedition, 274; 
visits Egina, 438 ; quarrels with Doma- 
ratas, 4 17 ; bribes the oracle, 451 ; at- 
tacks the Kgmetans a second time, 456; 
his flight and death, 456, 458 ; his war 
with Argos, 458; his drunken habits, 
465 ; his madness, 239, 457, 464. 

Cleonm, iv. 24<. 

Clepsydra, ii. 332. 

Clinias, his family, iv. 274. 

Clisthenes of Athons, his policy, iii. 264, 


COBIKTH. 

269; goes into exile, 272; recalled, 
273 ; his legislation, 397. 

Clisthenes of Sioyon, hia war with Argos, 
iii 266 ; his religious changes, 267 ; 
his new arrangement of the Sicyonian 
tribes, 268 ; his mode of marrying his 
daughter, 501, 506. 

Clytiads, iv. 404, 

Cnidians, colonists from Lacedmmon, i. 
294 ; submit to Harpagus, 295 ; their 
friendship with the Tarentines, ii. 523 ; 
save some Cyreneans, iii. 140. 

Cnidus, i. 269, 294. 

Cnoothus, iii. 469. 

Cnossian, ii. 511. 

Cobon, iii. 451, 

Codrus, last king of Athens, iii. 365 ; his 
sous, iv. 448. 

y sou of iTelanthus, i. 272. 

Ccenyra, iii. 437. 

Coes, iii. 85, 216, 238. 

Coined money, i. 221 ; history of, 709; 
coins of Aryandcs, iii. 141 ; iv. 30 ; of 
Darius, iv. 30. 

Colmus, iii. 128. 

ColuxniB, iii. 4, 5, 6. 

Colchians, identified with Egyptians, ii. 
172; their Uamitic character, i. 676; 
furnish annual gifts to Darius, ii. 490 ; 
serve in army of Xerxes, iv. 70 ; general 
account of, 220. 

Colchis, i. 145. 

Colias, iv. 334, 

ColtJidion, i. 207 ; taken by Gygos, 155. 

Colophonians, excluded from the Apa- 
turia, i. 273 j seize Smyrna, 27 1. 

Colossm, iv. 31, 

Colossal monmnciits, i. 218; erected by 
Scsostrls, ii. 180. 

Coloured races, ii. 170. 

Combreia, iv. 100. 

Conipsatus, river, iv. 92. 

Coniamu, iii. 262. 

Conspirators, Persian, ii. 4GS, G12. 

Contudosdns, river, iii. 81. 

Coimts, Ijake, iv. 3G2. 

Cop]7cr mines, ii. 424. 

Corcyiu, founded by Corinlb, ii. 418. 

Corcyrtean boys, ii. 417. 

CorcyiTcaus, kill Lycophron, ii. 461 ; 
punished by Poriandor, 447 ; stand 
aloof in the war with Xerxes, iv, 137. 

Corcssns, iii. 300. 

Corinth, works of ait at,ii. 252; histOTy 
of, iii. 289, 293. 
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CormthianSj governed by the Bacchiadae, 
iii. 289 ; mled then by tyrants, Cypae- 
Ins, 298 j Periander, i. 158 j ii. 4-18 j 

iii. 293 ; qnarrel with Corcyraeana, ii. 
448 ; join in siege of Samos, 445; 
refuse to engage the Athenians, iii. 
275; oppose the war, 288; aid the 
Athenians against Egina, 469; send 
troops to Thermopylae, iv. 164 ; send 
ships to Artemisinm, 264 ; to Salamis, 
295 ; their conduct in the battle, 331 ; 
send troops to Plataea, 396 ; absent 
from the battlo, 427 ; their conduct at 
Mycale, 452, 464 ; respect mechanics, 

ii. 232 ; their dress, iii. 286. 

Corobins, iii. 123. 

Coronaea, iii. 279. 

Corsica, i. 284. 

Corsicans, iv. 134. 

Corslets, linen, ii. 271. 

Corycian cave at Delphi, iv. 286. 
Corydallns, iv. 171. 

Coiys, river, ii. 408. 

Cos, i. 270; iv. 83. 

Cotys, i. 841 ; iii. 38. 

Craunans, iv. 293. 

Crauasiioa, ii. 514. 

Cranon, iii. 604. 

Cra.stia3, iii. 243. 

Crastis, river, iii. 243. 

Crathis, river, i. 271. 

Creation, Egyptian theory of, ii. 295. 
Cremni, iii. IS, 94. 

Creston, i. 181. 

Crestonia, iv. 102. 

Cretans, their account of the Carians, i. 
215; under Minos, 291; ii. 511; send 
colony to Lycia, i. 292 ; consulted by 
Thoraans, iii. 122; advised by the 
Delphic oracle not to aid tho Greeks, 

iv. 138 ; Cretan pirates, i. 145. 

Crete, misfortunes of, iv. 141. 

Cretines of Bhegium, iv. 135. 

of Magnesia, iv. 155. 

Crinippus, iv. 134. 

Crisaean plain, iv. 283. 

Critalla, iv. 27. 

Critobulus of Cyrene, ii. 268. 

of Tor6ne, iv. 355. 

Crins, iii. 438, 456 ; iv. 329. 

Crobyzi, iii. 43. 

Crocodile, account of, ii. 114; honours 
paid to, 116; modes of catching, 117; 
found only in the Nile and the Indus, 

iii. 36. 


crnoNiA. 

Crocodilopolis, ii. 226. 

Croesus, his character by Herodotus, i. 
127, 131 ; besieges Ephesus and other 
cities, 162; his conquests, 163; visited 
by Solon, 163; loses his son Atys, 
172; consults oracles, 174, 179, 211, 
215 ; his magnificent offerings at Del- 
phi, 176, 367; his alliances, 203 ; sends 
an embassy to Sparta, 194 ; invades 
Cappadocia, 195 ; successful passage 
of the Halys, 202 ; retreats before 
Cyrus, 203 ; captured by him in Sar- 
dis, 212 ; his deliverance from burn- 
ing, 213; his advice to Cyrus, 214 ; 
his message to Ai3ollo, 215 ; his 
numerous offerings, 217 ; advises 
Cyrus about Sardis, 278; and about 
Tomyris, 329 ; abstract of his reign, 
338; his enormous wealth, 366; ac- 
count of him by Damascenus, 369; 
his treatment by Cambyses, ii. 438. 

Crophi and Mophi, ii. 87. 

Crosssea, iv. 101. 

Crotona, situation, ii. 621; war mth 
Sybaris, iii. 243. 

Crotoniats, good physicians, ii. 618; 
rescue Democedes, 521 ; assisted by 
Dorieus, iii. 243; send a ship to 
Salamis, iv. 297; not inscribed at 
Delphi, 470 ; of Achajan origin, 297. 

Crystal coffins, ii. 424. 

Ctesias, his character as an historian, 
i. 72 ; his Assyrian chronology, 452. 

Cubit, i. 299 ; Egyptian, ii. 300. 

Cuneiform writing, i. 434; different 
kinds, iii. 78. 

Cuphagoras, iii. 494. 

Curium, iii. 310. 

Cush, ii. 422. 

Cntha, i. 297, 635. 

Cyamcan islands, iii. 74. 

Cynxares, son of Phraortes, i. 197 ; dis- 
ciplines tho Medes, 231; attacks 
Nineveh, 232 ; his war with the 
Scythians, 233, 398; takes Nineveh, 
235, 402; his war mth Alyattes, 360, 
898; founds the Median empire, 396; 
aids Nebuchadnezzar, 404; meaning 
of the name, iii. 543. 

Cyb5b5, iii. 302. 

Cyb515,iii.65, 302. 

Cybemisons, iv. 83. 

Cyclades, iii. 232. 

Cydippe, iv. 135. 

Cydonia, ii. 444, 457. 


SABIUS. 


Oydrara, iv. 32. 

Cylinders, Babylonian, i. 320. 

Oyllestis, ii. 127. 

Cyllyriana, iv. 127. 

Cylon, his revolt, iii. 271, 381. 

Cymaeans, receive Pactyas, i. 280 j send 
him to llytilSne, 281; dismiss their 
tyrant, iii. 239. 

Cyme, called Phrioonia, i. 273; taken 
by the Persians, iii. 315 ; Persian fleet 
ivinters at, iv. 357. 

CynTOgyrns, iii. 4.91. 

Cyneas, iii. 478. 

Cynesians, ii. 62; iii. 41. 

Cyniscns, iii. 455. 

Cyno, i. 239, 216. 

Oynosarges, iii. 262, 493. 

Cynosura, iv. 317. 

Cynuriaus, iv. 313. 

Cypria, ii. 187. 

Cyprus, its em’ly history, ii. 273 ; sub- 
dued by Amnsis, 273 ; submits to tho 
Persians, 419; iuoluded in the sa- 
trapies of Darius, 485 ; revolts from 
the Persians, iii. 303 ; attacked by the | 
Persians, 306; enslaved, 310; fur- 
nishes ships at Lad6, 409 ; contributes 
to fleet of Xerxes, iv. 77 ; Cyprian 
races, 78; Cyprian custom, i. 325; 
Cyprian kings, iii. 308 ; iv. 77 ; keys 
of Cyprus, 307. 

Oypselidse, oltorings of, ii, 252. 

Cypselus, father of Periauder, his his- 
tory, iii. 291 ; family, 293. 

-, father of Miltiades, iii. 427. 

Cyrannis, pitch-wells of, iii. 169. 

Oyrena3ans,oonversatioawithl5tearchus, 
ii. 47; early history of, iii. 131; fa- 
voured by Amasis, ii. 268 ; submit to 
Cambyses, 411; iii. 140; included in 
the satrapies of Darius, ii. -186 ; good 
physiciaus, 518; friends of the Sa- 
mians, iii. 123; their list of kings, 
138. 

Oyrflne, settlement at, iii. 130 ; plan of, ] 
130 ; customs of, 14’5 ; harvest season 
at, 173. 

Oymns, city, iv. 454. 

, hero, i. 287. 

-, island, i. 285. 

Cyrns I., iv. 253. 

n., the Great, captures Croesus 
in Sardis, i. 203 ; legend of his birth, 
237; education, 241; revolts from 
Astyages, 218 ; defeats him, 174; 252 ; 


his reply to the lonians, 265 ; receives 
a Spartan herald, 276; proceeds to 
Agbatona, 277 ; sends Kazares to 
crush the Lydian revolt, 278 ; extends 
his dominion over Ionia, 287; his 
Babylonian expedition, 308; diverts 
the Gyndos, 310; captures Babylon, 
541, 543; his expedition against the 
Massagetm, 325 ; his dream about 
Darius, 330; his death, 333; tomb, 
334 ; meaning of the name, iii. 544 ; 
his position in the family of the Achae- 
menidae, iv. 253 ; his reply to Artem- 
bares, 466. 

Cyth6ra, island, i. 208; temple of Veuns 
in, 234 ; judgment of Chilun concern- 
ing, iv. 184. 

Cythiiians, send ships to Solamis, iv. 
297 ; inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 
468, 472. 

Cythnns, iv. 79. 

Cytissorns, iv. 160. 

Gyzicus, iii. 12, 65 ; site, 428. 


S. 

Daans, i. 250. 

Dadicm, account of tho, iv. 210; in- 
cluded in tho satrapies of Darius, ii. 
486 ; furnish troops to Xerxes, iv. 63. 

Daedalus, iv. 138. 

Dagon, i. 61-4. 

Dohi, i. 113. 

Damasithymus, iv. 83, 33-4. 

Damascus, i. 472, 476; situation, 566, 
601. 

Domasus, iii. 502. 

Damia, iii. 281. 

Dunae, ii. 1-47 ; iii. 4 41 ; iv. 58, 122. 

Danaus, ii. 1-48, 162 ; iv. 81 ; daughters 
of, ii. 272. 

Danube, its course accoi-ding to Hero- 
dotus, iii. 204. 

Daphnae, ii. 45, 177. 

Daphnis, iii, 110. 

Dardanians, i. 309. 

Dardanus, iii. 311 ; iv. 44. 

Darics, i. 713 ; iv. 30. 

Doritae, ii. 402; account of, iv. 329. 

Darius, son of Hystuspes, opens the tomb 
of Nitooris, i. 308; suspected by Cyrus, 
331 ; his attempt to set np his statue 
before the temple of Yulcon at Hem- 
phis, ii. 180 ; Jiuishes caaal of Neoos, 
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240 ; conspires against Smerdis, 469 ; 
consnlts with the other conspirators, 
470 : his speech in favonr of monarchy, 
478 i becomes king, -181 ; his wives, 
482; iv. 2 ; his reveiine, ii. 488; 
punislics Intaphernes, 508 ; cared by 
DemocMes, 518; takes Samos, 523; 
takes Babylon, 531 ; his religions 
fame, 534; his great insciiptien at 
Behistun, 591 ; his preparations for 
invading Soythia, iii. 73, 74 ; surveys 
the Euxine, 74, 75 ; his bilingnal in- 
scription near Byzantinm, 78; his 
inseription at the Tearns, 81 ; crosses 
tho Ister, 84 ; his Scythian campaign, 
100, 111 ; receives a symbolic present, 
105; his punishment of Aryandcs, 
141 ; his message to Histioons, 227 ; 
hears of the bnrning of Sardis, 304; 
sends Histinens to the coast, 306 ; 
sends expedition against Athens and 
Erotria, 473; moaning of tho name, 
544 ; his sons dispute the succession, 
iv. 2 ; his death and tomb, 4 ; inscrip- 
tion on his sepulchre at Nnkhsh-i. 
Rustam, 250; his family history, 260. 

Darius, son of Xerxes, iv. 261, 436. 

Darnoh, i. 309. 

Dasoyleium, ii. 309; iii. 426. 

Dasoylns, i. 131. 

Date harvest, iii. 156. 

Datis, expedition of, iii. 472; his mes. 
sage to the Delians, 474 ; his capture 
of Eretria, 478 ; his defeat at Afara- 
thon, 491 ; his vision, 493 ; his return 
to Asia, 493; meaning of the name, 
544. 

Datum, iv. 433. 

Daulians, iv. 288. 

Dauriscs, iii. 312 ; killed, 324. 

Day, divisions of the, ii. 260, 332. 

Dead Sea, i. 532. 

Debt, law of, in Egypt, ii. 212. 

Decelfa, situation of, iii. 471; iv. 382; 
Ep.arcd by Spartans, iv. 432. 

Decelus, iv. 431. 

Deinomenos, iv. 119. 

De'ioccs, i. 225 ; his existence doubted, 
395 ; meaning of tho word, iii. 544. 

Delphonns, iv. 445. 

Delian lake, ii. 255. 

Delians, their account of the Hyper- 
borean offerings, iii. 26; fly from 
Datis, 474. 

Delinm iii. 49ft 


SIACTOniDBS. 

Delos, visited by Datis, iii. 474 ; earth- 
quake there, 475 ; station of the Greek 
fleet after Salamis, iv. 360, 4-14. 

Delphi, oracle at, receives gifts from 
Midas and Gyges, i. 154; consulted 
by Alyattes, 157, 161 ; orders the re- 
building of the temple of Minerva 
Assesia, 158 ; consulted and rewarded 
by Croesus, 175, 211, 215 ; consulted 
by Lyenrgns, 189 ; by the Spartans, 
191 ; temple at, burnt and rebuilt, ii. 
268 ; its answer to the Siphnians, 433 ; 
consulted by Grinus, Hi. 122 ; con- 
sulted by Battns, iii. 126 ; its influence 
on colonisation, 131 ; consulted by 
ArcesUaiis, 138; bribed by Alcmto. 
onidm, 261 ; by Cleomeues, 4-51 ; fore- 
told the fate of Miletus, 416 ; con- 
sulted by tho Dolonci, 427 ; by tho 
Ai'gives, 461 ; by Glaucus, 467 ; by 
tho Athenians about Xerxes, iv. 115; 
by tho Cretans, 137 ; the people of, 
commanded to pray to tho rvinds, 146 ; 
attacked by the Persians, 283 ; tho 
Coryoian cave, 286; description of, 
286; prodigies at the im-asion of 
Xerxes, 290; Delphic tripod, sketch 
of, and history, 437 ; account of tho 
inscription on, 467. 

Delta of the Nile, ii. 16 ; its o.xtcnt and 
recent formation, 23 ; number of its 
nomes, 250. 

Demaratus, his jealonsy of Cleomenes, 

iii. 439, 4-17 ; deijoscd, 451 ; story of 
his birth, 452 ; flies to Darius, 434 ; 

iv. 2 ; consulted by Xerxes, 86, 168 ; 
confers with Xerxes about the Spar- 
tans, 183 ; his Olympic victory, iii. 454. 

Demarmenus, iii. 241, 430. 

Demavend, Mount, i. 556. 

Domocedes, story of, ii. 516. 

Domooritus, iv. 296. 

, philosopher, i. 70. 

Dcmoua.x, legislation of, iii. 135. 

Demonoiis, iv. 138. 

Domophilus, iv. 177. 

Demotic writing ; see Writing. 

Derseeans, iv. 92. 

Derusiseons, i. 250. 

Desert, African, iii. 160 ; Indian, ii. 
491, 494 : Scythian, iii. 17, 18. 

Deucalion, i. 180. 

Diacrii ; see Hyperaorii. 

Diactorides of Cranon, iii. 504. 

of Snfi-rtn iii Aftft. 
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Diadromes, iv. 177. 

Dial, early aae of, in Egypt, ii. 330. 
Diana, her temple at Ephesus, i. 162; 
identified with Bubastis or Paaht, ii. 
103, 216, 238 ; her temple at Samos, 
447 ; at Delos, iii. 29 ; at Bysantinm, 
78; her worship by the Thracians, 
213 ; by the Poconians, 28 ; at Bran- 
ron, 612 ; at Ai’temisium, iv. 144; in 
Salamis, 318. 

Dicsea, iv. 91. 

Diomns, iv. 308. 

Dice, i. 221 ; ii. 326. 

Diotyes, iii. 167. 

Dictyna, ii. 457- 
Didyma, iii. 417. 

Difineces, iv. 179. 

Digamma, ii. 314. 

Dindymene, Mount, i. 206. 

Diomod, ii. 187. 

Dionysius, of Miletus, i. 37, 45. 

, the Phocsean, iii. 412; his 

flight, 416. 

Dionysophanes, iv. 410. 

Dioscfiri, ii. 79, 93 ; iii. 304. 

Dipteeis, iv. 406. 

At<ppo^ptvfi4t/ovfj ii. 528. 

Aipliuris, i. 663. 

Dithyramb, i. 189. 

Dithyrambus, iv. 179. 

Dium, iv. 24. 

Divination, ii. 135. 

Diyiileh, river, i. 310, 574. 

Dizful, river, i. 573. 

Dobfires, iii. 219 ; iv. 93. 

Dodonn, origin of, ii. 98, 99. 

Dogsnln, i. 155. 

Dolonci, iii. 427. 

Dolopes, iv. 108, 130. 

Doora, ii. 59. 

Dorians, their early migrations, i. 180 ; 

iii. 318 ; their conquest of the Pclo- 
ponnese, 320 ; their place of ingross, 
323 ; time of their invasion, 275, 276, 
325 ; their settlement at Spai'ta, 327 ; 
their other Peloponnesian sottlemcuts, 

iv. 314; their occupation of the islands, 
i. 290; their settlements in Asia, 271; 
Asiatic Dorians conquered by Croesus, 
163 ; furnish ships to Xerxes, iv. 80 ; 
Doric tribes, iii. 268; dress, 285; 
valour, iv. 86. 

Doricha, ii. 208. 

Dorieus, his adventures, iii. 241; aids 
Crotona, 243 ; death, 244. 


EGIITETAIIS. 

Doris, situation, iv. 282. 

Dorisons, iii. 299; iv 27; description 
of, 53. 

Dorns, i. 180. 

Doryssus, iv. 165. 

Dotns, iv. 67. 

Draoo, iii. 380. 

Draughts, ii. 325. 

Dreams, i. 85. 

Dropici, i. 250, 413. 

Drymus, iv. 283. 

Dryo, i. 4. 

Dryopls, i. 181 ; iv. 282. 

Dualism, Persian, i. 416. 

Dumb-trading, iii. 171. 

DmTi-galazu, i. 429. 

Dymanatse, iii. 268. 

Dyme, i. 271. 

Dynasties, early Babylonian, table of, 
i. 450; Kings of Assyria, 474; later 
Assyrian empire, 601. 

, Egyptian, 1 to 17, ii. 339 ; 

Shepherds, 350; 18 to 22,352; sno- 
cession of kings from the Apis stelm, 
376; from 23 to 27, 377; Persians, 
389; 28 to 31, 390. 

Dyras, river, iv. 161. 

Dysfirum, iii. 223. 


E. 

Ebony, ii. 490. 

Eobatann, i. 226 ; colours on its walls, 
228 ; see Agbataua. 

Echocrates, iii. 289. 

Eohcmn.e, iv. 392. 

Echestratns, iv. 165. 

EoheidOrns, river, iv. 102. 

Echinades, ii. 13. 

Eclipse of Tliales,i. 199, 359; eclipse at 
the departure of Xerxes from Sardis, 
iv. 37 ; another eclipse, 379. 

Edonians, iii. 217, 316; tlioir country 
crossed by Xerxes, iv. 92 ; contend 
with the Atlioninns, 433. 

Education at Athens in tho time of 
Socrates, i. 6. 

Egesta, iii. 241. 

Egina, island, onlled anciently JEnone, 
iv. 296; received tho Athenian women 
and children, 293; besieged by Athens, 
433. 

Egina, nymph, iii. 279. 

Egiuctaus, anciently subject to Epi- 
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danrns, iii. 282; Dorians, ir. 296 ; war 
Trith the Samians, ii. 457 ; their com- 
merce, iii. 123 ; anoient feud rrith 
Athenians, 280 ; join Thebes against 
Athens, 280 ; give earth and water 
to Darius, 438 ; resist Cleomcnes, 438 ; 
submit to him, 456 ; complain of Leo- 
tychides at Sparta, 463; foil to re- 
cover their hostages, 468 ; renew the 
war with Athens, 469; defeat the 
Athenian fleet, 472 ; make peace, iv. 
119 ; furnish ships at Artemisiom, 
264 ; at Salamis, 296 ; in favoiu' of 
engaging, 315 ; conduct in the battle, 
323, 330 ; furnish troops at Platoea, 
397 ; inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 
468, 472 ; their grave at Plataea, 441 ; 
their images of the .^acidm, iii. 280 ; 
iv. 304; dress of their women, iii. 
283 1 their offerings after the Persian 1 
wav, iv. 472 ; their great wealth, 437. j 

Egypt, formation of its soil, ii. 6 ; size, 

7 ; shape, 10 ; peculiarity of its soil, 13, 
16 ; varying levels, 16 ; different names 
of, 23 ; boundaries, 25 ; full historical 
notice of, 335 ; reduced by Cambyses, 
411 ; invaded by Nebuchadnezzar, 
385 ; revolted from Darius, iv. 1 ; re- 
duced by Xerxes, 7. 

Egyptian discoveries, ii. 4 ; twelve gods, 

4 ; measures, 7 ; farming, 18 ; birds, 
33, 128 ; scribes, 37 ; customs, 54 ; 
weaving, 54; com, 58; olothiug, 60; 
writing, 60 ; drinking cups, fil ; habits 
of cleanliness, 61; priests’ dresses, 
63 ; food, 75 ; gods, 76 ; chronology, 
80, 220 ; civilis.-ition, 84 ; musical in- 
struments, 88 ; wine, 104 ; veneration 
for .auimals, 109; food, 127; songs, 
130; dresses, 132; sacred calendar, 
134 ; plants producing oil, 153 ; trees 
yielding gam, 15-4; vessels, 1.55; 
kings, 164; vegetables, 202; twelve 
kings, 230; oracles, 235; art, 237; 
classes, 2 47 ; cantons, 249 ; warriors, 
251 : fortifications, 253 ; mysteries, 
256; portrait-painting, 269; naval 
strength, 273 ; nation of Asiatic origin, 
275; langnage, 275; classification of 
gods, 284; writing, 301; games and 
pastimes, 319; science, 327; ohro- 
nologyuncertain, 339; dynasties, 339; 
art as shown in the Pyramids, 342; 
atru;mlo ,\-ith Persia, 389; ships at 
Lade, iii. 409; shields and helmet. 


EFHOBS. 

162, iv. 75; sailors in the fleet of 
Xerxes, 76 ; distingnished at Arte- 
misinm, 272; troops at Flatgea, 399; 
arms, 400. 

Eton, iv. 27, 94, 350. 

Elsefis, iv. 23, 461, 464 ; situation, iii. 
514. 

Elateia, iv. 283. 

Elbo, island, ii. 218. 

EIbnrz, mountains, i. 555. 

Eloons, their embassy to Psammis, ii. 
240; theirnumerons soothsayers, 518; 
demolish the cities of the Ifinyans, 

iii. 121; their practice with respect 
to mules, 25 ; absent from Platma, 

iv. 435 ; yet inscribed on the Delphic 
tripod, 467, 469. 

Elis, an jEtoIinn state, iv. 314. 

Eleon, iii. 242. 

Elephants’ tusks, ii. 490; elephants in 
Africa, iii. 166. 

Elephantine, ii. 12, 26 ; Herodotus at, 
38; people of, eat ci'ooodiles, 117; 
qaairies at, 263: lohthyophagi sent 
for from, 418. 

Elensinia, iv. 307. 

Eleusis, iv. situation of, iii, 276 ; battle 
near,!. 165; Cleomenes attacks, iii. 
274 ; tomb of Argives at, iv. 394. 
Ellat-gula, i. 447. 

Eldrns, river, iv. 126. 

Embalming, three modes of, ii. 139. 
Enarees, i. 234; iii. 55. 

Enofaelcans, iii. 259 ; iv. 411. 

Enchorial writing ; see Writing. 

Eneti, i. 320 ; iii. 215. 

Engines of war, ii. 368. 

Eniaues, iv. 108. 

Bnipeus, river, iv. 106. 

Enneaenmus, iii. 511. 

Enomotim, i. 190. 

Eordians, iv. 150. 

Epaphus, tho Greek name of Apis, ii. 
234. 

Ephesians, excluded from the Aputuria, 
■.273. 

Ephesus, i. 267 ; besieged by Cimmer- 
ians, 357 ; attacked by Creesns, 162 ; 
allnvinm near, ii. 12; distance from 
Sardis, iii. 254; Athenians land at, 
300 ; battle near, 302 ; temple of, ii. 
227. 

Epbialtes, iv. 171. 

Ephors, their institatiem, i. 190; their 
power over the kings, iii. 239 ; under 
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Lycnr^s, S39; their contmeed rise, 
358; in the camp, ir. 434; exert 
authority, ii. 529; iii. 240; their 
council-room, 463. 

Epicydes, iii. 466. 

Epidauriang, war with Periander, u.4Sl ; 
colonise Egina, iv. 84; quarrel with 
Eginetans, iii. 282 ; their worship of 
Damia and Auxesia, 281 ; other rites, 
282; send ships to Artemisium, iv. 

• 264; to Salamis, 296 ; furnish troops 
at Plateea, 396; inscribed on the 
Delphic tripod, 467, 473. 

Epidanrns, iv. 84. 

Epigoni, iii. 26, 236. 

Epistrophus, iii. 302. 

Epium, iii. 121. 

Epizclus, story of, iii. 494. 

Epizephyriaii Loorians, iii. 419. 

Erasinus, river, iii. 458. 

Ereoh, i. 444. 

Erechtheium, iii. 281. 

Erechtheus, iv. 295 ; temple of, at 
Athens, and myth connected with it, 
iv. 301, 302. 

Ereti-ia, site, iii. 299 ; taken by the Per- 
sians, 480. , 

Eretrians, their war with Chalcia, iii. 
299 ; aid the lonians in their revolt, 
300 ; carried captive to Susa, 495 ; 
settled at Arderieca, 496 ; send ships 
to Artemisium, iv. 264; to Salamis, 
296 ; furnish troops at Platasa, 397 ; 
inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 467, 
473. 

Eridanus, river, ii. 503. 

Eriuetis, iii. 319 ; iv. 295. 

Ei'ochns, iv. 283. 

Erxander, iii. 85, 238. 

Erytheia, iii. 7. 

Erythrab61ns, ii. 182. 

Erythrse, in Ionia, i. 207 ; wars with 
Chios, 157 ; furnishes sliips at battle 
of Lade, iii. 410. 

, in Boeotia, iv. 383, 386. 

Erythraean sea, i. 133 ; ii. 14. 

Eryx, iii. 2-12. 

Eryxo, iii. 135. 

Esar-haddon, i. 491 ; bis buildings, 490; 
assumes the crown of Babylon, 518. 

Etearohus, 1. king of the Ammonians, ii. 
47; 3. king of Axus in Crete, iii. 124. 

Eteocles, iii. 259. 

Etesian winds, ii. 31. 

Ethiopia, ii. 39; gods of, 42; under 


EVBTBIADEB. 

Egyptian rule, 179; productions of, 
602 ; position, 502. 

Ethiopian kings, ii. 165 ; invasion of 
Egypt by Sabacds, 215. 

Ethiopians of Africa, reduced by Sescs- 
tris, ii. 179 ; receive soldiers of Psam. 
metichus, 45 ; receive ambassadors of 
Cambyses, 421 ; reply to them, 421 ; 
strength of their bows, 422, 432; 
their customs, 422; give an annual 
pi'esent to Darius, 489 ; serve in the 
army of Xerxes, iv. 64 ; practise cir- 
cumcision, ii. 171, 172 ; their woolly 
hair, 170 ; iv. 65 ; their dress, 64. 

of Asia, i. 674; included in 

the satrapies of Darius, ii. 487 ; serve 
in the army of Xerxes, iv. 64 ; their 
position and ethnic character, 213. 

Etruria, its colonisation, i. 3-12. See Tyr- 
rhenia. 

Etymandms, river. See Helmend. 

Eubcea, iii. 232 ; battle at, iv. 267 ; storm 
off, 271 ; the Hollows, 271 ; Euboic 
talent, ii. 488. 

Encleides, iv. 127. 

Euospeiidcs, iii. 145. 

Enesperites, iii. 172. 

Eumenes, iv. 330. 

Enuienidos, temple of, iv. 448. 

Eunomns, iii. 335 ; iv. 359. 

Eunuchs, employed by the Lydians, ii. 
447 ; by tho Persians, 486 ; infiueuce 
with tho Persian kings, iv. 339. 

Eupalinns, ii. 458. 

Euphemidro, hi. 122. 

Euphorbus, iii. 478. 

Euphoriou of Arcadia, iii. 604. 

of Atliens, ii. 238 ; iii. 491. 

Euphrates, course of, i. 570; changes 
in its course, 586 ; ran through Baby- 
lon, 301 ; ii. 57-1 ; meaning of the 
word, iii. SM. 

Enripus, iii. 276 ; iv. 142, 148 ; proper 
ax)plication of the name, 308. 

Eiiroije, term explained, ii. 83 ; partly 
unexjhored, 503 ; boundaries of, iii. 
37. 

Em’ope, i. 145 ; iii. 39, 119. 

Eiirupus, iv. 360. 

Enryanax, iv. 379, 418. 

Euiybates, iii. 471 ; iv. 433. 

Enrybiades, commands the fleet at Arte- 
misium, iv. 265 ; bribed by Themisto- 
clcs, 266; commander at Salamis, 294; 
holds a council of war, 298 ; persuaded 
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by Themistocles to sTimmoii another 
connoil, 803; determines to lisk an 
engagement, 303 ; receives the prize 
of valour from the Spartans, 353. 

Etuycleides, iv. 263. 

Bnrycrates, iv. 163. 

Enryeratidas, iv. 163. 

Euiydame, iii. 435. 

Enrydemus, iv. 171. 

Euryleon, iii. 244. 

Eurvmachus, father of Leontiades, iv. 
166. 

, son of Leontiades, iv. 182. 

Eniyphon or Enrypon, iii. 335 ; iv. 359. 

Enrypylua, iv. 420. 

Euxysthcncs, iii. 118, 321, 333 ; story of, 
440 ; descendants of, iv. 165. 

Enrysthens, iii. 320 ; iv. 391. 

Enrytns, story of, iv. 181. 

Enthynns, iv. 453. 

Entychides, iv. 431. 

Enzine, measurement of, iii. 76 ; nations 
of, 39, 40. 

Evasnetus, iv. 142. 

Evagoras, iii. 481. 

Eraloidaa, iii. 303. 

Evelthou, iii. 137, 304. 

Ev6uius, story of, iv. 4-45. 

Evil'AIei'odach, i. 333. 

Exampmus, iii. 46, 72 ; meaning of, 193. 

Exodus, date of, ii. 364. 

r. 

Farrah-rnd, river, i. 363. 

Festivals, of the Eg.vptians, ii. 102 ; of the 
Greeks, 1. Apaturia, i. 272 ; 2. Cameia, 
iv. 167 1 3. Hyacinthia, 373 ; 4. Olym- 
pia, 167 ; 5. Paniouia, i. 273 ; 6. Theo- 
phnuia, 178; 7. Thesmophorin, iii. 
415 ; 8. of Juno at Argos, i. 165 ; 9. 
of Diana at Eraurou, iii. 512 ; 10. of 
Cyhelo at Cyzious, 63 ; festival at Ba- 
bylon, i. 312 ; at Samos, ii. 447 ; at 
Sunium, iii. 468 ; at Athens, 489 ; Per- 
sian festival, ii. 476 ; Ethiopian fes- 
tivals in honour of Bacchus, 489 ; 
Bacchic festival of the Budini, iii. 93 ; 
festival of the Anseaus, 151 ; names 
of Greek festivals terminate in the 
letter a, i. 273. 

Fire-signals, iv. 148, 373. 

Fish of the Nile, ii. 119 ; dried, 127 ; 
their liabits, 151 ; in Lake Monis, ii. 
228 ; in Lake Prosias, iii. 222. 


oieomis. 

“ Flood Legend,” i. 444. 

Flutes, male and female, i, 156, 

Fortification, Egyptian, ii. 253. 

Fountain of the Sun, iii. 153 ; of Apollo 
at Gyrene, 129 ; of Peirene at Corinth, 
290; of Enneaenmns, 511; of Gar- 
gaphia, iv. 390. 

Fox-goose, ii. 121. 

Furies, temple of, iii. 121; see Enme- 
nides. 

O. 

Gades, iii, 7. 

Gmson, iv. 448. 

Gidepsus, iv. 99. 

Gall.aica, iv. 91. 

Games, Egyptian, ii. 319. 

Gandarians, ethnic character, i. 701 ; in- 
clnded in satrapies, ii. 486 ; serve in 
army of Xerxes, iv. 63 ; general account 
of, 209. 

Garamantians, iii. 1-1.7, 157. 

Gargaphia, fountain of, iv. 390, 415. 

Gananes, iv. 364. 

TauXi!;, ii, 521. 

Gebel-Berkel, ii. 89, 41. 

Gebelel'zis, iii. 88. 

Geln, history of, iv. 124. 

Gelcon, iii. 266. 

Geleontes ; see Teleontes. 

Gelo, his ancestry, iv. 124 ; becomes king 
of Syracuse, 128; receives a Greek 
embassy, 129 ; bis war witb Carthago, 
134. 

Geloni, iii. 93. 

GelSnns, son of Hercules, iii. 8. 

, city, iii. 92, 101. 

Genealogies of Hecatsens, i. 46. 

Geographers before Herodotus, i. 48. 

Geography, general, of Herodotns, iii. 30; 
his geography of Scythia, 201. 

Geometry, discovered by the Egyptians, 
ii. 327. 

Gephymeans, their Phcenician origin, iii. 
235. 

Germstns, Cape, iv. 268. 

Gergis, iv. 71. 

Gergitbss, iii. 315 ; iv. 46. 

Geimanii, i, 250, 413. 

Geirhi, iii. 58. 

Gerrhns, place, iii. 47, 49. 

, river, iii. 49. 

Geryon, story of, iii. 7. 

Gets, iii. 84, 212. 

Gigbuns, iv. 100. 
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Gilligammes, idi. 143. 

GiUns, ii. 523. 

Giadanes, iii. 148. 

Glass, ancient monufactm'o of, i. 512 j 
ii. 82. 

Glancon, iy. 433. 

Glancns, the Lycian, i. 272. 

, the Chian, i. 161 j story of, at 

Sparta, iii. 4G6. 

Glisas, river, iv. 411. 

Gnats, ii. 153. 

Gnomon, ii. 179, 331. 

Gnnms, iii. 66. 

Gobryas, ii. 468, 471, 612 ; his advice to 
Darius, iii. 107 j iv. 260 ; meaning of 
his name, iii. 545. 

Gods, Arabian, ii. 408 ; Babylonian and 
Assyrian, i. 605 j numerous in Egypt, 

ii. 76, 289 ; length of their roign, 80, 
222 J eight gi-cat gods, 284 ; twelve of 
the 2nd order, 287 ; 3rd order, 290 j 
local, 292 J traceable to one original, 
293 J their subdivisions, 29 4 j Greek 
philosophy of, 294 ; their reign, 336 j 
gods of the Scythians, iii. 50 j of tho 
Thracians, 213 j of tho Libyans, 162. 

Gold, mines, ii. 423 ; value of, as com- 
pared Tvith silver, 488 j finding by tho 
Indians, 495 ; Enropeun, 605. 

Gonnus, iii. 202 j iv. 104.' 

Gomates, the Magiau, ii. 548, 594 j 
meaning of the name, iii. 543, 545. 

Gonsir, river, i. 363. 

Gordias, father of Midas, i. 154, 169; 
iv. 365. 

, son of Periander, ii. 449. 

Gorge, portrayed by Herodotus, i. 129 ; 

iii. 245 i the tablet of, iv. 187. 

Gorgon, ii. 148. 

Gorgus, iii. 304, .811 ; iv. 83, 270. 

Graces, HiU of the, iii. 118. 

Greek fleet, number of ships in, iv. 
264 ; commanded by Eurybiadcs, 
265 : retii’cs from Arleniisinm, 277 ; 
anchors at Salamis, 293 ; nations 
comprised in it at Salamis, 294 ; pi'o- 
cee^ to Samoa, 447 ; to Mycale, 41.9 ; 
to the Hellespont, 455 ; returns 
home, 464. 

refugees in Persia, i. 61. 

troops occupy Tempo, iv. 142 ; 

withdraw, 143; occupy Thermopylas, 
163; attacked by Modes, 169; by 
Immortals, 170 ; circumvented, 174 ; 
the final struggle, 177; march to 


•so; 


HAKUODIUS. 

Flatsea, 395 ; their first station, 386 ; 
defeat Persian horse, 388 ; take up a 
new station, 390; their order of 
battle, 395 ; numbers, 397 ; distressed 
for water, 415 ; their retreat, 417 ; 
attacked by Persians, 421; defeat 
them, 425 ; take their oamp, 428 ; 
divide the spoil, 436 ; besiege Thebes, 
441. 

Greek tyrants described by Hero, 
dotns, i. 126. 

year, i. 167 ; measures, 299 ; 

vowels, ii. 44; religion from the 
Egyptian, 92; and from the Pelasgi, 
94; science borrowed from Egypt, 
327, 328 ; climate, 495 ; cities on tho 
Pontns, iii. 6 ; Bufferings, 475. 

Grinns, iii. 122. 

Griifins, iii. 23. 

Groves, ii. 147. 

Gryneia, i. 273. 

Gnla, the snn-goddess, i. 635. 

Gygma, iii. 226 ; iv. 362. 

Gygtcan lake, i. 221. 

6ygos,a Lydian, ii. 511 ; iii. 314. 

, king of Lydia, legend of, i. 

151, 3'48; his offerings at Delphi, 
15‘4 ; his reign, 155, 351. 

Gymnastic contests, ii. 1-47, 319. 

Gymnopoodioo, iii. 451. 

Gyndes, river, i. 309, 574 ; iii. 252. 

Gyzantinns, iii. 169. 


H. 

Hoemus, Mount, iii. 42. 

Hagias, iv. 405. 

Hair, modes of dressing, ii. 57. 

Haliacinon, river, iv. 103. 

Halicarnassus, i. 143. 

Halys, derivation of word, i. 148 ; sepa. 
mted the Lydian and Median em- 
pires, 196 ; rises in Ai'menia, 196 ; its 
course, 196, 201, 376; divided 

Phrygia from Cappadocia, iii. 252; 
crossed by Xerxes, iv. 28. 

Hamath, i. 464. 

Hamilcar, iv. 135. 

Hamitism, i. 671. 

Hand-swipe, i. 315. 

Hanno, iv. 135. 

Hnrmatidas, iv. 179. 

Harmocydes, iv. 385. 

Hormodius, iii. 255, -488, 498. 
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EASOOT-KUD. 

Haroot-md, river, i. ,563. 

Harpagns, the Hede, ordered to destroy 
Cyrus, i. 237 j gives him to llitra. 
dates, 239 ; punished by Astyages, 
244 ; incites Cyrus to revolt, 247 ; 
employed as general against him, 
252 ; insults Astyages, 253 ; succeeds 
Hazares, 282; attacks Fhocsea, 283; 
reduces Ionia, 287 ; receives the sub- 
mission of Caria, 294 ; reduces Lycia 
and Cannes, 296; meaning of the 
name, iii. 545. 

-, the Persian, iii. 423. 
Hasis-adra, i, 444. 

Hazael, i. 469. 

Hea, the Fish-god, i. 621, 623. 

H5he, iv. 449. 

Hebrns, river, iii. 81. 

Hecataens, i. 40, 46, 138 ; ii. 34 ; iii. 

316, 512 ; his visit to Thebes, ii. 221. 
Hector, ii, 189. 

Hegesnnder, iii. 316. 

Hogosipyla, iii. 431. 

HfigSsistratus, 1. king of Sigeum, iii. 
296; 2. the Samian, iv. 414; 3. the 
Eleau, story of, iv. 407. 

Hig&toridas, iv. 434. 

Helen, i. 146; lior visit to Egypt, ii. 

184; in Attica, iv. 431. 

Holic5, i. 271. 

Heliconian Neptune, i. 273. 

Heliocentric system, revived by Coper- 
niens, ii. 339. 

Helicpolis, ii. 4; its position, 9; its 
buildings, 10. 

Heliopolitans, their skill in history, 

ii. 4. 

Holisyoians, iv. 131. 

Hollanicus of Lesbos, i. 39, 139. 

Helle, iv. 52. 

Hellcn, i. 180. 

Hellenes, i. 180 ; iii. 537. 

Hetlenium, ii. 267. 

HeUespont, measurements, iii. 75, 76; 
bridged by Xerxes, iv. 34; lashed, 
35 ; bridged anew, 36; crossed, 51 ; re- 
crossed, 348 ; visited by the Greeks, 
460. 

Hellespoiitiue cities, iii. 425. 
Hellespontinos, join the Ionian revolt, 

iii. 303 ; reduced by the Pereians, 
311 ; serve in the fleet of Xerxes, iv. 
81. 

Hellojiiaiis, iv. 277. 

Helmcud, river, i. 562. 


HXBODOTUS. 

Helots, general account of, iii. 833 ; iv. 
278, 397. 

Hepha^stia, iii. 515. 

Heraclea, iii. 242. 

Heraclidie, i. 345 ; their flight, iii. 320 ; 
their mythic genealogy, 321; their 
attempts to recover their dominions, 
320; iv. 391. 

Heraclides of hlylasa, iii. 314. 

of Cyme, i. 280 ; iii. 238. 

Hormum, town, iii. 80. 

of Samos, ii. 459 ; Heivoum of 

Argos, i. 164 ; acooniit of, iii. 462. 

Hercules, Assyrian, i. 643. 

, Egyptian, ii. 78; his temple 

at Tyre and Thasos, 83. 

, Grecian, his age, ii. 223 ; dis. 

tinguished from the god worshipped 
by many nations, 83 ; Hercules in 
Scythia, iii. 7 ; Hercules and the 
Argonauts, iv. 156 1 do.ath of Hercules, 
161 ; Hercules, the progenitor of the 
Lydian kings, i. 150 ; of tho kings of 
Sparta, iv. 165, 359. 

•, Scythian, iii. 50, 72. 

, pillars of, ii. 52 ; iii. 7, 33, 

153, 159 ; iv. 360, 

Hermiono, ii. 456 ; iv. 6, 295, 314. 

Hermioniuns, soil Hydrea to tho Sa- 
I mians, ii. 456 ; give ships at Salninis, 

iv. 295 ; furnish troops at Platina, 
397 ; inscribed on the Dclijhic tripod, 
467, 473. 

Hermippus, iii. 407. 

Hermolycus, iv. 453. 

Hormoplmiitns, iii. 300. 

Hermopolis, ii. 11 4. 

Hermotimus, story of, iv. 3 10. 

Hermotybians, ii. 248 ; iv. 399. 

Hermns, river, i. 180, 206, 380. 

Herodotus, time of his birth, i. 2 ; 
birthplace, 3 ; parents and relations, 
4, 5 ; education, 6 ; travels, 8 ; doings 
at Halicarnassus, 12; his use of the 
Ionic dialect, 14 ; removes to .ithens, 
15 ; recites his History, 16 ; is ao- 
quaintedwith Thucydides and Sopho- 
cles, 18 ; settles at Thorium, 21 ; his 
companions there, 23 ; composes 
portions of his History, 24 ; his 
second visit to Athens, 28; dies at 
Thurinm, 30 ; his epitaph, 31 ; do- 
mestic life, 32 ; leaves his work 
incomplete, 33 ; canses of its incom- 
pleteness, 34 ; acquainted with the 
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EEBODOTUS. 

writings of Dionysins of Miletns, 45 ; 
used those of Heoatseus, 46; and of 
Aristeas and the poets, 48; his obser- 
vation and inquiry, 49; examined 
monumental inscriptions in Greece, 
51 ; his information relating to 
®SJTt> 57; to Babylon, 60; to Per. 
sia, 62 ; his visit to Babylon, 62 ; his 
lingnistic ignorance, 66, 111 ; his 
diligence, 70 ; his honesty, 71 : his 
impartiality, 76 ; his political mode- 
ration, 81 ; freedom from national 
vanity, 82 ; general credulity, 84 ; his 
belief in the divine Nemesis, 85, 89, 
166 ; his credulity on natnral points, 
93 ; his undue love of effect, 97 ; 
his anecdotes, 98 ; contrasted with 
Thuo}-dides, 101 ; his want of ao- 
cm-aoy and critical judgment, 102; 
his defective geographical knowledge, 
108 ; his meteorological notions, 110 ; 
mythological views. 111 ; his object 
in writing, 114 ; his episodes, 92, 115; 
his skill in oharacter-drarving, 121; 
his pathos and sense of the ludicrons, 
180; his variety and pictorial de. 
Ecription, 135; his simplicity and 
elegant style, 136 ; his Assyrian His- 
tory, 235 ; his notions of the geo- 
graphy of Scythia, iii. 203; his 
obseivations confirmed by modern 
travellers, 205. 

Herodotus, the Cltian ambassador, i. 5 ; 
iv. 339. 

Heroes, 1. Cymns, i. 286 ; 2. Timesins, 
287 ; 3. Hercules, ii. 83 ; 4. Onesilus, 

iii. 309 ; 5. Hiltiades the elder, 

429 ; 6. Astrabacus, 433 ; 7. Trojan, 

iv. 41 ; 8. Artachmes, 96 ; 9. Phy- 
lacus and Autonoiis, 291 ; 10. Andro- 
crates, 390. 

Hero-worship, unknown to the Egyp- 
tians, ii. 93 ; existed in Assyria, i. 
611. 

Herophantns, iii. 110. 

Herpys, iv. 408. 

Hesiod, ii. 97 ; iii. 26. 

Hexapolis, Doric, i. 268. 

HezeMah, i. 484. 

Hieratic writing. See Writing. 

Hiero, i. 285 ; iv. 127. 

Hieroglyphic writing. See Writing. 

Hieronymus, iv. 404. 

Hill of the Graces, iii. 148. 

Himera, iii. 420 ; iv. 184. 


HOHSES. 

Himyorite Arabs, not Semitic, i. 686. 

Efindoo races, ii. 491. 

Hipparchus, assassination of, iii. 256; 
b^shment of Onomacritus by, iv. 6. 

Hippias, advises his fi3.ther, i. 186 ; em- 
bittered by murder of Hipparchus, 
iii. 260 ; expelled by Cleomenes, 263 ; 
recalled, 287 ; towns offered him, 295 ; 
retires to Sigfinm, 295; his cause 
espoused by Artaphemes, 297; con- 
ducts Datis and Artaphemes to llara- 
thon, 484; his dream and its fulfil- 
ment, 485. 

Hippobotas, iii. 277. 

Hippoclides, story of, iii. 505. 

Hippoolus, iii. 110. 

Hippocoon, 259. 

Hippocrates, father of Pisistratns, i. 
182. 

, tyrant of Gela, iii. 420; iv. 

125. 

, father of Smindyrides, iii. 

501. 

, son of Megacles, iii. 506. 

Hippocratides, iv. 358. 

Hippolniis, Capo, iii. 47. 

Hippoloohns, i. 272. 

Hippomaohus, iv. 408. 

Hipponious, iii. 497; iv. 123. 

Hippopotamus, ii. 118. 

Hippys of B.hegium, i. 39. 

Ilistioca, in Euboea, iv. 277. 

Uistimotis, 1. in Thessaly, i. 180; 2. in 
Bubcea, iv. 144. 

Histimns of Hilctus, prevents the Greeks 
from breaking the bridge over the 
Danube, iii. Ill ; rewarded by the 
gift of Myreinus, 216 ; forced to ac- 
company Darius to Susa, 228 ; is sent 
by bbn to the coast, 306, 407 ; his 
message to Aristagoras at Miletus, 
236 ; is rejected at Miletus and sails 
fur the Hellespont, 408; sails for 
Chios, 422; is captured and put, .to 
death by the Persians, 423, 424. 

of Samos, iv. 322. 

of Termers, iii. 238 ; iv. 83. 

Hittites, is 468; ii. 183. 

Homer, date of, ii. 97 ; alludes to Helen’s 
visit to Egypt, 186 ; quoted frequently 
by Herodotus, L 7. 

Hoples, iii. 266. 

Horary divisions, i. 229 ; ii. 332. 

Horoscopes, ii. 135. 

Horses introduced into Egypt, ii. 178,363. 
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HOBXIS. 

Eorus, ii. 362. 

Hoshea, i. 477. 

Hyacinthia, iv. 376. 

Hyscna, iii. 167. 

Hyampoia, iv. 291. 

Hyampolis, iv. 280. 

Hyata;, iii. 268. 

HyWa, iv. 127. 

Hyclaines, the coaspirator, ii. 469 ; iii. 
507 s meaning of tho name, 54-5. 

, son of the former, iv. 71, 170. 

Hydrea, ii. 456. 

Hycla, or Vela, i. 286. 

Hygenne.'i, or Hytennea, ii. 469 ; account 
of, iv. 231. 

Hyhsos, ii. 352. 

Hylma, iii. 15,48, 65. 

Hyllmans, iii. 268 j origin of the name, 
320. 

Hyllns, son of Hercules, iii. 321, 439; 
iv. 165, 359 i his death, 392. 

-, river, i. 205. 

Hymeas, conquests of, iii. 314. 

Hymottus, Mount, iii. 511. 

Hypachmi, iv. 79. 

Hypaoyi'is, river, iii. 'IS. 

Hypanis, river, iii. 16, 42 ; account of, 
45. 

Hyperantlies, iv. 178, 260. 

Hyperboreans, iii. 11 j story of the, 26. 

Hypernotiana, iii. 30. 

Hypcrochd, iii. 29. 

Hyrcnnians, their ethnic oharaotor, i. 
700 i included in satrapies of Darins 
as Paricaiiians, ii. 487 ; sciTod in the 
army of Xerxes, iv. 59 ; general ac- 
count of, 190. 

Hyrgis, river, iii. 49. 

Hyria, iv. 139. 

HjTooades, i. 210. 

Hysise, iii. 274 ; iv. 383. 

Hystancs, iv. 69. 

Hystaspes, 1. son of Arsrnnos, iv. 257 ; 
2. a son of Darius, 260 ; 3. a son of 
Xerxes, 261. 


I. 

ladmon, ii. 210. 
lalyssus, i. 270. 
lamidm, iii. 243; iT..404. 
lapygia, ii. 523 ; iii. 68. 
lapj'gians, iv. 139. 
latragoras, iii. 238. 


iirscBimoirs. 

IbanOlis, iii. 238, 314. 

Iberia, i. 282. 

Iberians, iv. 134. 

Ibis, ii. 114 ; description of) 114. 

Icarian sea, iii. 473. 

Ichnse, iv. 101. 

Ichnenmon, ii. 113. 

Icthyophagi, 1. Babylonian, i. 325 j 2. 
African, ii. 418. 

Ida, Mount, iv. 42. 

Idanthyrsns, iii. 103. 

Idrias, iii. 312. 

D^, i. 423, 4-15. 

Ilissns, river, iii. 511. 

Dithyia, iii. 29. 

Dinm, Old and Now, iv. 43, 44. See 
Troy.. 

Illyria, iii. 43. 

Dlyrians, i. 320 j iv. 411. 

Imbrns, iii. 239, 432. 

Imprecations on sacrificed animals, ii. 
70. 

Inachus, i. 144. 

Inams, revolt of, ii. 411, 414. 

India, tho furthest known region to- 
wards the East, ii. 496; beyond all 
is dcsort, 491, or uuo.vplorod, iii. 32. 

Indians, iv. 212; tho most numerous 
of all nations, ii. 487 ; iii. 211 ; con- 
quered by Darius, 37 : included in 
his satrapies, ii. 487 ; speak many 
languages, 491 ; of black complexion, 
493; furnish troops to Xerxes, iv. 
63 ; which are retained by Mardonius, 
347 : and fight at Phatcca, 398. 

Indian dogs, i. 314 ; gold, ii. 488, 491 ; 
bamboo, 492 ; customs, 492 ; animals 
and productions, 497 ; heat of tho 
sun, 495. 

Indo-European race, i. 671 ; its appear- 
ance and spread, 688. 

Indus, valley of the, i. 559 ; course of, 
and branches, i. 576; e.vplorod by 
Scylix, iii. 36. 

Ino, iv, 159. 

Inscribed offerings, i. 62. 

Inscriptions, Persian, at Pasargadar, i. 
333; Phrygian, 691; bilingual, Ly- 
cian and Greek, at Limyra, 703 ; at 
Antiphellns, 704; at Leveesy, 705; 
Greek at Aboosimbel, ii. 44 ; Persian, 
at Suez, 240; Standard Inscription 
of Nebuchadnezzar, 687 ; great in- 
scription of Darius at Behistun, 591 ; 
bilingual inscription at Byzantium, 
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iii. 78 ; on the Tearns, 81 j anoient 
Greek, seen by Herodotus, 258 ; Per- 
sian, on the tomb of Darius, ir. 250 1 
Greek, at Thermopylas, 180 ; on Del- 
phic tripod, 467. 

Intaphemes, ii. 468, 608; meaning of 
the name, iii. 546. 

Intercalation, i. 166. 

Inycus, iii. 420. 

lo, the Persian account of , i. 145 ; Greek 
story of, 146 ; Phoenician story of, 148. 

lolcos, iii. 295. 

Ion, iii. 266 ; iv. 81, 296. 

Ionia, climate of, i. 266 ; proposal about, 

iv. 454. 

Ionian Gulf, iii. 502. 

lonians, their dialects, i. 266 ; their na- 
tional weakuess, 267 ; a mixed race, 
271 i reduced by Haipagus, 289 ; po- 
siticn in Asia llinoi', 384; servo as 
mercenaries in Egypt, ii. 232, 247 ; 
their fresh troubles, iii. 229 ; deserted 
by the Athenians, 303 ; aid Cyprus 
against the Persians, 307 ; migration 
to Asia, 365 ; reduced by the Persians, 
416, 4'2-i ; serve in the 6eet of Xerxes, 
iv. 81 ; solicited by Themistoeles, 
276 ; conduct at Salamis, 326 ; invite 
the Greek fleet to cross the Egean, 
359 ; revolt from Persia, 453. 

IphicluB, iv. 461. 

Iphigenia, iii. 89. 

Ipni, iv. 154. 

D'an, great plateau of, i. 553 ; countries 
outside the plateau, 557. 

Irasa, iii. 129. 

’Ipcves, iv. 440. 

Iron, anoient use of, ii. 140, 283. 

Irrigation, i. 315. 

Is, i. 300, 624. 

Isagoras, iii. 264, 270, 372. 

Isohonous, iv. 14.7. 

Ishtar, i. 444, 626, 638. 

Isis, ii. 73 ; description of, 73. 

Ismaris, Lake, iv. 92. 

Ismenian Apollo, i. 179 ; iii- 258 ; iv. 
361. 

Ismi-Dagon, dote of, i. 421, 426. 

Issedonians, i. 325 ; iii. 23. 

Ister, its source, ii. 51 ; its tributaries 
and their modem names, iii. 42. 

Isthmus of Corinth, iv. 113 ; oounoilheld 
at, 119; Peloponnesians fortify, 293, 
376, 377 ; Greeks collect at, 382, 385. 

Istiia, ii. 52; iii. 67. 


KBASH. 

Italy, ii. 521 ; iii. 13 ; Italian Greeks, i. 
286; ii. 617, 621; iii. 13, 242, 601; 
iv. 138. 

Itanns, iii. 122. 

Ithamatres, iv. 63. 

Ithamitres, iv. 357, 462. 

Ithome, iii. 360 ; iv. 406. 
lyrcae, iii. 19. 

Izdubar, i. 444, 


J. 

Jaghetn, river, i. 665. 

Jardonus, i. 150. 

Jare-rnd, river, i. 563. 

Jason, iii. 150; iv. 157. 

Jelum, river, i. 578. 

Jenysns, ii. 405. 

Jordan, river, i. 567. 

Jo.siah, i. 525. 

Judith, book of, i. 231. 

Juno, her worship at Argos, i. 165 ; iii. 
463 ; at Samos, ii. 271 ; near Plateea, 
iv. 417. 

Jupiter, Forsian, i. 265; Carian, 290; 
Babylonian, 302; Egyptian, ii. 77; 
Scythian, iii. 50 ; various titles of, 1. 
706 ; Olympian, ii. 9 ; Urius, iii. 79 ; 
Thebnn, 154 ; Lycman, 176 ; Agormus, 
214 ; Stratiiis, 313 ; Laijhystius, iv. 
159; Hellenic, 376; temples of, at 
Babylon, i. 302 ; near Mylasa, 290 ; 
at Dodona, ii. 98 ; at Egyptian Thebes, 
99; at 0]ym2)ia, 9; in the oasis of 
Ammon, iii. 1.54- ; at tho mouth of 
tbo Thracian Bosphorus, 79; at Lab- 
randa, 313 ; worship at Sj^arta, 443 ; 
at Samos, ii. 526 ; at Cyreno, iii. 176 ; 
at Scliuus, 244 ; at Athens, 26A 
Jyhuu, river, i. 662; alteration of its 
com-Bc, 585. 

K. 

Earu.indas, i. 449. 

Karu-Khardns, i. 449. , 

Kamak, ii. 365. 

E.arrak, i. 445. 

Easr, ii. 579. 

Kcrkhah, river, i. 574. 

Efaaldi, i. 610. 

Khammnrabi, i. 430, 447. 

Khash, river, i. 563. 
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keem. 

Kbem, ii. 146, 290. 

Khiva, desert of, i. 658. 

Khorsabad, cyl^dera and inscription 
foiuid at, i. 639. 

Kileh-Shergat, i. 455 j translation of the 
cylinder from, 461. 

Kimmah, i. 622. 

King’s benefactors, iv. 323. 

Kivan, i. 643. 

Kizd-Irmak (Halys), river, i. 376. 
KSjlpovx^h iin 277- 
Kosa-Tendra, iii. 49. 

Kndur.llabuk, i. 425, 447. 
Kndur.Lagamer, i. 446. 
Kndur.Nakhunta, i. 416. 

Knfa, i. 318. 

Knr, river, i. 663. 

Knran, river, i. 575. 

Knrdistan, i. 597. 

Knrri-galzu, 449. 


L. 

Labda, iii. 291. 

Labdacns, iii. 259. 

Labotas, i. 189. 

Laborosoarchod, i. 536. 

Labranda, iii. 313. 

Labvnctus I. of Babylon, i, 200, 203, 
403. 

II., i. 308, 537. 

Labyrinth, ii. 226. 

Lacedaamon, see Sparta. 

Laccdecmonians, see Spai-tans. 

Lacnion, llonnt, iv. 445. 

Lacrines, i 276. 

Ladanum, ii. 497. 

Lade, iii. 409 j battle of, 414. 

Ladice, ii. 268. 

La'ins, iii. 121, 259 ; oracles of, 242. 
Lanipito, iii. 455. 

Lampon, son of Thrasicles, iv. 444. 

, son of Pythens, iv. 436. 

Lamponium, iii. 229. 

Lamps, feast of, ii. 107. 

Lampsacus, iii. 311 j threatened by 
Croesus, 429. 

Lnodamas, son of Eteocles, iii. 259. 

of Egina, iii. 123. 

of Fhocsea, iii. 110. 

Laodice, iii. 28. 

Laphancs, iii. 503. 

Lophystian Jnpiter, iv. 159. 

Lapithm, iii. 289. 


LESBIANS. 

Larancha, temple at^ i. 632. 

Larissa, i. 273. 

Larsa, i. 446. 

Lasonions, iv. 230. 

Lasso, nse of the, iv. 72. 

Lasns of Hermion^, iv. 6. 

Latona, identified with the Egyptian 
Bnto or Mant, ii. 235. 

Lanreinm, silver mines at, iv. 117. 

XiauB, iii. 417. 

Leagms, iv. 433. 

Learohns, iii. 135. 

Lebadeia, iv. 361. 

Lebasa, iv. 364 

Lebanon, Monnt, i. 551, 580. 

Lebedns, i. 267. 

Lectnm, iv. 460. 

Leipoxais, iii. '4. 

Leipsydrinm, iii. 260. 

Lelantnm, pMn of, iii. 277. 

Lelages, i. 289. 

Lemnian deeds, iii. 514. 

Lemnos, visited by the Argonauts, iii. 
116 J oconpied by the Polusgians, 116, 
614 ; taken by Otanes, 229 j eonquereel 
by Miltiades, 516. 

Leo, the father of Anaxaudridas, i. 189 ; 
iii. 239. 

Leo, a Trtezenjan, iv. 147. 

Leoeddes, iii. 503. 

Leonidas, bis birth, iii. 241 1 descent, iv. 
165; in command at Thermoplym, 166; 
dismisses the allies, 175 i his conflict 
with the Persians, and death, 177, 178 ; 
inscription intended for his menu, 
ment, 180 ; his rr-ife, Gorge, 187 ; 
treatment ofliis corpse by Xerxes, 186. 

Leontiades, iv. 166 ; branded, 182. 

Leontini, iv. 126. 

Leoprftpcs, father of Thcasidos, iii. 465. 

, father of Simonides, iv. 180. 

Leotycbidcs, son of Menaros, deposes 
Demaratns, iii. 451 ; is banished, 455 ; 
demands the Egiuetan hostages, 465 ; 
Samian embassy to, iv. 4.44 ; sails to 
Mycale, 450 ; his genealogy, 358. 

, son of .^axilaiis, iv. 359. 

Lepidotns, ii. 119. 

Lepreats, fnmisb troops at Flatsea, iv. 
396 ; inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 
467. 

Leprenm, iii. 121 ; iv. 396. 

Leprosy, i. 263. 

Leros, iii. 316. 

Lesbians, defeated by Polycrates at sea. 
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LESBOS. 

ii. 44'2; give ships to Histissns, iii. 
408 ; furnish seventy triremes at 
Lade, 410 ; their condnct, 414. 

Lesbos, .^oliau, i. 274; its five cities, 
274 ; netted by the Persians, iii. 424. 
Letters, invention of, i. 433 ; ii. 313 ; in. 
trodnction into Greece from Fhconioia, 

iii. 256 ; old Greek mode of writing, 
257. 

Lencadians, furnish ships at Salamis, 

iv. 296 ; furnish troops at Plataea, 397 ; 
inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 467, 
473. 

Lencas, iv. 296. 

Lence Acte, iv. 27. 

Lencon, iii. 134. 

Libraries, public, i. 40. 

Libya, exploration of interior of, ii. 49 ; 
its dwarf tribes, 60 ; its configuration 
and circumnavigation, iii. 32, 33; mean, 
ing of the word, 39, nations of, 142 ; its 
geography, 153 ; customs, 161 ; fringe, 
aprons, 16.3 ; mode of sopnlture, 165 ; 
animals, 160 ; soil and crops, 172. 
Lichas, i. 193. 

Lida, Hount, i. 295. 

Ligurians or Ligyaus, 1. of Europe, iii. 

216 ; iv. 134 ; 2. of Asia, iv. 67, 233. 
Limeneium, i. 157. 

Lindians, colonise Gela, iv. 124. 

Lindas, i. 270 ; ii. 271. 

Linen, fineness of Egyptian, ii, 61, 142 ; 

tunics, 132 ; Colchian, 172. 

Linns, ii. 130. 

Lions in Africa, iii. 166 ; in Europe, iv. 
103. 

Lipaxns, iv. 100, 

Lisae, iv. 100. 

Lissus, iv. 91. 

Litanies, ii. 100. 

Litany, river, i. 580. 

Locri, Epizephyriau, iii. 419; Epionc- 
midian, iv. 108 ; Opnntiau, help the 
Greeks, 164, 264 ; Ozolian, 282. 
Locusts, ii. 124. 

Logographers, i. 39 ; stylo of, 138. 
Longevity, i. 283. 

Lotophagi, iii. 149. 

Lotus, ii. 148 ; iii. 149. 

Lozms, title of Apollo, iii. 138. 

Lucian’s story of the Olympic recitation, 
i. 16. 

Lnristan, i. 651. 

Lycssan Jupiter, iii. 176. 

Lycar5tns, ii. 526 ; iii. 229. 
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LYSANIAS. 

Lycia, its early history, i. 292; position 
in Asia Minor, 383 ; its ethnic oharae- 
ter and inscriptions, 694. 

Lycians, formerly Termilse, i. 293 ; came 
from Crete,. 291 ; called Lycians from 
Lycns, 293 ; iv. 80 ; customs of, i. 
292; not conquered by Croesus, 162; 
conquered by Harpagus, 296; included 
in satrapies of Darius, ii. 484 ; serve 
in the navy of Xerxes, iv. 80 ; Lyoiau 
bows, 69. 

Lycidas, iv. 374. 

Lycomfides, iv. 270. 

Lycdpas, ii. 452. 

Lycophron, ii. 449. 

Lycnrgns of Sparta, his legislation, i. 
189 ; iii. 339 ; origin of his discipline, 
341 ; results of his legislation, 345. 

of Arcadia, iii. 503. 

of Athens, i. 184. 

Lycns, river of Phrygia, iv. 82. 

, river of Scythia, iii. 101. 

, king of Scythia, iii. 66, 70. 

, son of Pandion, i. 293 ; iv. 80. 

Lydia, its early history, i. 149 ; its early 
chronology and history, 336 ; aiuange- 
meut of its dynasties according to 
common chronology, 338 ; by Volney, 
lleeron, &c., 339 ; tabular list of its 
kings, 372; i>OBitiou in Asia Minor, 
384-; rich in silver, iii. 246; and in 
gold, i. 218. 

Lydian games, i. 221 ; dialects, 311 ; 
words, 684. 

Lydians, formerly Mconians, i. 150 ; iv. 
68; warlike, i. 205; good horsomcn, 
207 ; invent coining, 221, 712 ; games, 
222 ; in customs resomble the Greeks, 
169, 198, 222 ; colonise Tyxrhenia, 
223 ; early kings, 119, 210 ; war with 
Medes, 198 ; coiiqncrcd by Cyrus, 212; 
revolt, 277 : submit to JIazares, 279 ; 
incliidod in the satrapies of Darius, ii. 
•185 ; serve in the army of Xerxes, iv. 
68 ; their ethnic chai'acter, not Semi- 
tic, but Indo-Eui'opcaa, i. 684, 692. 

Lydias, river, iv. 103. 

Lydns, i. 149, 290 ; iv. CS. 

Lygd.amis of Halicarnassus, i. 13; iv. 
83. 

; — of Naxos, i. 188. 

Lynceus, ii. 148. 

Lysagoras of Miletus, iii. 231. 

— of Paius, iii. 507. 

Lysauias, iii. 504. 
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LyBimaolina, w. 319. 

Lf sislxatiis, IT. 334. 

Lyxes, i. 4. 

HE. 

Macie, iii. 118,242. 

]Uace(imsns, i. 181 ; iv. 295. 

Itlacedonia, iv. 365. 

Macedonian royal family, ita Hellenic 
descent, iii. 226 ; ir. 362. 

Macedonians, submit to Megabazns, iii. 
222, 224; added to the Persian em- 
pire by Mardonius, 434 ; serve in the 
army of Xerxes, iv. 150; gairison 
Bocotia, 284 ; conquer Bottisea, 355. 

Machlyana, iii. 149. 

Macistius, Greek name for Maaistius, iv. 
387. 

Macistna, iii. 121. 

Macronians, ii. 171; included in the 
satrapies of Darios, 487 ; account of, 
iv. 218 ; servo in the army of Xerxes, 
70. 

Maciorium, iv. 125. 

Madyes, i. 232. 

Madytus, iv. 34, 464. 

Mssauder, river, i. 379 ; ii. 38 ; plain of, 
1. 157, 282. 

Mssandrius, proceedings of, ii. 526, 529. 

Mseonians, i. ISO ; iv. 69 ; account of, i. 
344. 

Meeotians or Mstians, iii. 78, 101. 

Moeotis, Falus, iii. 3 ; receives the 
Tanais, 88 ; distance from the Borys- 
thenes, 89 ; size, 77 ; origin of name, 
78 ; changes in, 207. 

Magddlus, ii. 242. 

Magi, a Median tribe, i. 230 ; interpret 
di-cams, 236, 245 ; iv. 21 ; account 
of, i. 265, 416 ; iv. 21 ; slaughter of, 
ii. 475. 

Magian sacrifice, i. 258 ; iv. 44, 94 ; 
worship, i. 416 ; revolution, ii. 553. 

Magnes, story of, i. 352. 

Magnesia, city, i. 282. 

, tract of country, iv. 108, 

144, 153, 196. 

Magnetiuns of Europe, give earth and 
water to Xerxes, iv. 108. 

of Asia, included in the sa- 
trapies of Darius, ii. 484. 

Magophonia, i. 419 ; ii. 476, 553. 

Malea, Cape, i. 208 ; iii. 150 ; iv. 137. 

Maleua, iii. 423. 


MaBDOxins. 

Males, iii. 502. 

Maliao gulf, iv. 160. 

Malians, give earth and water to Xerxes, 
iv. 108. 

Malis, iv. 160. 

Malta, ii. 545. 

Mandane, i. 236, 237. 

Mandrocles, his bridge over the Bos- 
phorus, iii. 79. 

Manerds, ii. 131. 

Manes, i. 221, 341. 

Mantinea, iii. 135. 

Mantineans, accompany Leonidas to 
Thcrmopylse, iv. 164 ; reach the field 
of Flatma after the battle, 435 ; 
doubtful whether inscribed on the 
Delphic tripod, 469. 

Mantyes, iii. 217. 

Mnpen, iv. 83. 

Maps, ancient, i. 48 ; iii. 245. 

Maraphians, i. 249, 412 ; iii. 142. 

Marathon, plain of, iii, 479 ; plan of, 
479 ; preparation for the battle, 489 ; 
the number of the slain, 493 ; circum- 
stances of the battle discussed, 516 ; 
Persians engaged at, 517 ; number of 
Greeks, 518 ; landing of the Persians, 
520; Greek position, 522; descrip- 
tion of the battle, 527. 

Mardi, i. 250, 413. 

Mardonius establishes democracies in 
Ionia, iii. 434 ; his expedition to 
Greece, shipwreck and retreat, 435, 
436 ; deprived of his command by 
Darius, 472 ; his influence with Xerxes, 
iv. 4; his speech to the Persian 
council, 9 ; appointed one of the chief 
commanders of the Persian foot, 71 ; 
his family history, 263 ; his advice to 
Xerxes after Salumis, 337 ; loft in 
charge by Xerxes, 3 47 ; winters in 
Thessaly and Macedonia, 354; sends 
to consult the oracles, 361 ; sends 
Alexander to Athens, 363 ; occupies 
Athens, 373; again offers terms to 
the Athenians, 375 ; quits Attica, 
382 ; encamps on the Asopus, 382 ; 
his treatment of the Fhocians, 383 ; 
mourns Masistius, 389; confers with 
Artabazns, 389; explains an am- 
biguous oracle, 412 ; sends a herald 
to reproach the Spartans, 413 ; his 
address to Thorax, 420 ; attacks the 
retreating Greeks, 421 ; defeated and 
slain, 425. 
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KABDOHTES. 

Kardontes, iv. 70, 357 ; bis death, 452, 

Marea, ii. 27. 

Mareotia, ii. 7, 27. 

Hares, account of, iv. 220. 

Hariandyiiians, reduced by Crcesns, i. 
163; their position in Asia Hrnor, 
385; inclnded in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 485 ; serre in the army of 
Xerxes, iv. 67. 

Haris, rirer, iii. 42. 

Harkets, i. 276. 

Haro, iv. 179. 

Haroneia, iv. 91. 

Hars, Egyptian, ii. 107, 286 ; oracle of, 
136; Scythian, iii. 30; ^rorship of, 32; 
Thracian, 213 ; oracle of liars, iv. 69. 

Harsyas, river, iii. 312 ; battle at, 313. 

, skin of, iv. 29. 

Hascames, iv. 89. 

Hasistes, son of Darius, iv. 71, 260, 
433 ; his death, 460. 

, son of Siromitras, iv. 70. 

Hasistius, death of, iv. 388. 

Haspii, i. 249, 412 ; meaning of the 
name, iii. 546. 

Hassages, iv. 67. 

Hassagetac, country of, i. 325 ; enstoms, 
333 ; attacked by Cyrus, 328 ; defeat 
him, 333 ; etymology of the name, iii. 
209. 

Hassilia, i. 285. 

Hatieni, i. 309, 380, 694 ; included in 
satrapies of Darius, ii. 487 ; serve in 
the army of Xerxes, iv. 67 ; account 
of, 226. 

Hausolns, iii. 312. 

Haut, ii. 28i, 341. 

Hoxyans, iii. 165. 

Hazares, i. 279 ; his death, 282. 

Hcasures used by Ilerodotus, ii. 228. 

Mecistes, iii. 267. 

Hecyberno, iv. 99. 

Medea, i. 146. 

Hedes, rise of the, i. 224 ; war with 
Lydians, 198 ; duration of their em- 
pire, 253 ; revolt under Diiriue, 254 ; 
ii. 595; their history, and chronology, 
i. 388 ; their geographical position, 
391 ; lists of their kings, 393 ; king- 
dom really founded by Cynxares, 396 ; 
subject to Persia, 406 ; their ethnic 
character, 697 ; included in the 
satrapies of Darius, ii. 486 ; meaning 
of their proper names, iii. 639 ; serve 
in the army of Xerxes, iv. 58; re- 
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pulsed at Thermopyles, 169 ; retained 
by Mardonius, 347; thbir mode of 
dress, i. 261. 

Media, its physical geography, i. 595. 

Median wall, i. 538; robe, ii. <^0. 

Medicine, ii. 136, 4K)1. 

Medimnns, i. 813. 

Mediterranean Sea, i. 144. 

Megabates, iii. 233 ; meaning of tho 
word, 546. 

Megabazus, iii. 115, 211, 226 ; iv, 82. 

Megabyzns, the conspirator, ii. 478, 
612; iii. 547. 

— , grandson of the conspirator, 

ii. 556; iv. 71. 

Mcgaclcs, the archon, iii. 382. 

, rival of Pisisfcratns, i. 183 ; 

makes terms with him, IS^t ; quarrels 
again, 185; goes into ezilo, 188; 
short account of Mm, iii. 404; he 
marries Agarista, 506. 

, son of Hippocrates, iii, 506. 

Magacreon, i. 132 ; ir. 97. 

Megadostes, iv. 89. 

Megapanus, iv. 59, 

Mcgara, wars with Athens, iii. 386; 
threatened by Mardonins, iv. 382. 

Megarid, iv. 382. 

Megarians, th-^ir war with Athens, i. 
183 ; furnish ships at Artemisiam, iv. 
264 ; at Salatnis, 296 $ send embassy 
to Sparta, 376 ; resist the Persian 
horse, 387 ; furnish troops at Platoea, 
897; suffer from the Thoban horse, 
427 ; inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 
467, 473. 

of Sicily, iv, 128. 

Iklcgasidrusi, iv. 67. 

Megistias, the seor, iv. 17 1, 173 j in- 
scription on his tomb, 180. 

Melampus, ii. 91 ; iv. 176, 405. 

Mclanchlmni, iii. 18; customs, 92; re- 
fuse to help the Scytliiatis, 93 ; their 
country traversed by Darius, 102, 

Melanippns, the hero, iii. 268. 

-, the friend of Alcaeus, iii. 

296. 

Melanthius, iii. 298. 

Mclanthus, i. 272 ; iii. 298. 

Mclas, river of Malis, iv. 161. 

j river of Thmoe, iv. 53. 

, gulf of, iii. 432 j iv. 52. 

Mcles, i. 210. 

Meliboca, iv. 164. 

Melians, colonists from Lacedtemon, iv. 
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297 ; fnmislied ships to the Greets at 
gai^is, 297 ; inscribed on the Delphio 
tripod, 467, 473. 

Melissa, ii. 448. 

Membliarns, iii. 119. 

Memnon, his history, ii. 175 j city of, 
iii. 253. See Snsa. 

Memnoninm, ii. 369. 

Memphis, ii. 16-3, 411; its antiqnity, 

337. 

Menahem, i. 476. 

Menares, iii. 450 ; ir. 338. 

Mende, iv. 99. 

Mendes, city, ii. 77 ; nome, 251. 

, Egyptian god, ii. 76, 85. 

Mendesian month of Nile, ii. 26. 
Menelails, ii. 187. 

, Port, iii. 143. 

Mencs, ii. 5 ; tat king of Egypt, 163, 

338. 

Menins, iii. 455. 

Merbal, iv. 83. 

Mercenary troops in Egypt, ii. 232. 
Mercury, statues of, ii. 95 ; his temple 
at Bubastis, 217 j the Egyptian 
Thoth, 286; -worshipped by the 
Thracian kings, iii. 214. 

Mermuada:, i. 154, 349. 

Merodach, -worship of, at Babylon, i. 
302, 650. 

Merodacli-Baladaii, i. 449, 475, 478, 
479, 482 ; reign of, 515. 

Meroe, i. 480; ii. 41. 

Merom, lake of, i. 567. 

Mesembria on the Euxine, iii. 82, 425. 

on the Egean, ir. 91. 

Meshocli, i. 6 < 6 ; iv. 215. 

Mesopotamia, its geography, i. 549 ; 

physical changes, 587. 

Messana, ir. 133. 

Messapian lapygians, iv, 139. 

Messenian -wars, iii. 250 ; the first with 
.Sparta, 349 ; the second, 854. 

Metals applied to buildings, i. 229. 
Metapontnm, iii. 13. 

Meihymna, i. 159,275. 

Metiochus, iii. 43^ 

Metroddrns, iii. 110. 

Mice, ii. 220. 

Micythus, iv. 140. 

Midas, i. 15 1, ; inscription on his tomb, 
691 ; gardens of, iv. 365. 

Migdol, ii. 243. 

Mile, Itoman, ii. 39. 

Milesians, war -with Alyattes, i. 156; 
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assist Chisns against Erythrae, 167; 
received into alliance by Cyras, 266 ; 
had a temple at Nancratis, ii. 267 ; 
call in the Parians to arrange their 
constitution, iii. 230 ; their part in the 
revolt of Aristagoras, 239 ; their ships 
at Lade, 409 ; transported to Ampe, 
417 ; distrusted by the Persians before 
Mycale, iv. 450 ; prove treacherous 
guides to them, 453. 

Miletns, attacked by Gygea and Ardys, 

i. 155; by Sadyattes and Alyattes, 
156 ; its ancient and modem position, 
266 ; threatened by the Persians, iii. 
408 ; taken by them, 416 ; period of 
its power, iii. 230. 

Mili-sihn, i. 449. 

Milo, ii. 522. 

Miltiades, son of Cypselns, an Olympian 
victor, iii. 427; accepts the throne 
of the Chersonese, 428 ; protected by 
Croesus, 429 ; dies childless, 430. 

, son of Ciroon, sent to the 

Chersonese by the Pisistratidm, iii. 
430; makes himself tyr.ant, 431; in- 
cites the Greeks to break the bridge 
over the Danube, 108; driven from 
the Chersonese by an invasion of 
Scythians, 431 ; conquers Lemnos, 
515; narrowly escapes the Persians, 
432 ; impeached for tyranny, 482 ; 
acquitted and elected Strategus, 482 ; 
his conference -with Callimachus, 487, 
488; bis defeat of the Persians at 
Marathon, 491 ; his expedition against 
Paros, 507 ; his accident, 509 ; trial 
and death, 510. 

Milyse, i. 292. 

Mina, Attic, value of, ii. 411. 

Minerva, names of: Assesia, i. 157 ; Alea, 
191 : iv. 428 ; Crastias, iii. 243 ; 
Pronaia, iv. 290 ; Poliuchus, i. 281 ; 
Pallenis, 186 ; Polins, iii. 281 ; Soiras, 
iv. 331 ; identified with tho Egyptian 
Neitb, ii. 106, 285 ; worshipped by tho 
Anseans of Africa, iii. 152, 163 ; at 
Troy, iv. 44 ; Sigenm, iii. 296 ; Cyrtoe, 

ii. 269 ; Lindns, 272 ; Pedasns, i. 295 ; 
her special worship at Athens, iv. 294, 
299, 302. 

Minda, iii. 244. 

Minos, ii. 511 ; mythic history of, iv. 
138. 

Minyae at Spaita, iii. 117 ; their settle- 
ments in the Peloponnese, 120 ; found 
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Thera, 120; Minyans of Orohomenns, 
i 271. 

Mitra, i. 257. 

Mitiadates, i. 238, 243. 

lUitrobateB, ii. 514, 516. 

Mnesarchaa, iii. 83. 

Mneaiphilna, iv. 303. 

Moeria, Egyptian king, date of, ii. 16; 
reign of, 167. 

, lake of, ii. 16, 167 ; account of 

the natural and artificial basina, 226, 
228. 

Moloeia, iv. 420. 

Moloaai, i. 271 ; iii. 504. 

Molpagoras, iii. 231. 

Momemphia, ii. 247 ; battle of, 257. 

Monoliths, ii. 263, 387. 

Months, Greek, iii. 483. 

Monumental records in Greece, i. 51; 
in Babylonia, Egypt, and Persia, 54. 

Mophi, ii. 37. 

Moschi, ethnic character of, i. 676; in- 
cluded in satrapies of Darius, ii. 487 ; 
serve in the army of Xerxes, iv. 70 ; 
general account of, 215. 

Mosynoeci, included in satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 487 ; aorve in army of 
Xerxes, iv. 70; general account of, 
219. 

Mourning, Egyptian, ii. 138. 

Mughoir, excavations at, i. 638 ; ruins 
at, ii. 577. 

Mummy, meaning of, ii. 142. 

Muntotp, ii. 347. 

Munychia, iv. 317. 

Mnrg-anb, i. 333. See Pasargadm. 

Mmycliides, his mission to Salamis, iv. 
374. 

Mnsseus, account of, iv. 6. ; oracles of 
334, 411. 

Musical instruments, ii. 87. 

Mycale, i. 273; iv. 448; battle at, iv. 451. 

Mycense, iv. 393. 

Mycenocans, send troops to Tlierraopylm, 
iv. 164 ; said to have remained to the 
last, 176 ; furnish a contingent at 
Flatsea, 396 ; inscribed on the Delphic 
tripod as “ Mycenes,” 468. 

Mycerinns, ii. 205 ; his pyramid, 207. 

Myoians, included in the satrapies of 
Darius, ii. 487 ; furnish troops to the 
army of Xerxes, iv. 63. 

Myconus, iii. 495. 

Myeephoris, ii. 251. 

Mygdonia, iv. 101. 


navcsatib. 

Mylasa, i. 290 ; iii. 238, 314. 

Mylltta, i. 256. 

Myndns, iii. 234. 

Myreinns, iii. 216, 316. 

Myriandrian Gulf, iii. 31. 

Myrina in .dSolis, i. 273. 

in Lemnos, iii. 615. 

Myron, iii. 501. 

Myrsilns, i. 149. 

Myrsns, father of Candaules, i. 150. 

, son of GygeSjii. 611 ; iii. 314. 

Mys, iv. 360. 

Mysia, its position in Asia Minor, i. 
384; traversed by Xerxes, iv. 41. 

Mysians, their expedition into Europe, 
iv. 23 : conquered by Croesus, i. 163 ; 
included in the satrapies of Darius, ii. 
485 ; serve in the army of Xerxes, iv. 
69 ; their ethnic character, i. 693. 

Mysteries, of the Cabiri, ii. 95 ; Egyp- 
tian, 256 ; Eleusinian, iv. 307. 

Mytilenmans, about to give up Puctyns, 
i. 281 ; put Coes to death, iii, 239 ; 
war with Athenians, 296. 

Mytil5ne, colonised by ..Eolians, i, 276 ; 
harboured Pactyas, 279 ; liad a share 
in building the Helicnium at Naucra- 
tis, ii. 267 ; sovoraignty of, obtained 
by Coes, iii. 217 ; regains its freedom, 
239. 

Myns, i. 266. 

N. 

Nabonadius, i. 537 ; captured by Cyrus, 
&t4. 

Kabonassar, the ora of, i. 514 ; bis suc- 
cessors, 514. 

Kabopolassar, founder of the Babylonian 
empire, i. 400, 521 ; his Lydian and 
Egyptian wars, 325. 

Eaklish-i-llustam, inscription at, iv. 250. 

Xana, i. 658. 

Naparis, river, iii. 42. 

Napata, ii. 39. 

Xuram-sin, i. 427, 446. 

Xasamonians, their account of the in. 
tenor of Africa, ii. 47 ; their position 
and habits, iii. 145. 

Natho, ii. 249. 

Natalia, i. 196. 

Natrum, use of, ii. 142. 

Naiicraries, iii. 271. 

Naucratis, ii. 161 ; its courtezans, 211 ; 
general account of, 266. 
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Nanplia, iii. 460. 

Naastrophns, ii. 458. 

Naxian?, contribute to the Greek fleet at 
Salaniis, iy. 296 ; inscribed on the Del- 
phic tripod, 467, 473. 

Naxos, snbdned by Pisistratus, and given 
to Lygdamis, i. 188; its flourishii^ 
condition, iii. 229 ; exiles from it, take 
refnge in hliletns, 231 ; attacked by 
tho Persians ‘vrithont success, 238; 
taken by Datia, 473. 

Naxos, in Sicily, settlement of, iy. 126 ; 
taken by Hippocrates, 126. 

Nazi-mnindas, i. 449. 

Neapolis, in Egypt, ii. 146. 

, in Paliene, iy. 99. 

Nebbi-yunns, i. 490, 626. 

Nebo, i. 660. 

Nebuchadnezzar, his accession to the 
throne of Babylon, and his great 
buildings and trorks, i. 526, 527 ; 
captures Jerusalem, 532 ; invades 
Egypt, 532 ; ii. 385 ; his Standard 
Inscription, 587. 

Needs, father of Psammetichus, ii. 231. 

— — son of Psammetichus, his canal to 
the Bed Sea, ii. 239, 242 ; his fleet, 
242; captures Cadytis, 243 ; circum- 
navigates Africa, 383 ; iii. 33 ; defeats 
Josiah, i. 525 ; ii. 383. 

Nectanebo, ii. 391. 

Noileus, iv. 418. 

Neith, ii. 285. 

Ncleids, iii. 264. 

Nemesis of Herodotus, i. 89. 

Neooles, iv. 116. 

Neon, iv. 282. 

Neon-teiclius, i. 273. 

Neptune, not knmvn to the Egyptians, 
ii. 93 ; his worship introduced into 
Greece from Libya, 93; worshipped 
near Lake Tritonis, iii. 163 ; by the 
Scythians as Thamimasadas, 50; 
causes earthquakes, iv. 107 ; wor- 
shipped by lonians as Heliconian, i. 
273 ; by the Greeks generally as “ the 
Saviour,” iv. 166 ; his contention with 
Minerva, 302; altar at the Tsthmns, 
352 ; temple at Fotidsea, 356 ; statue 
dedicated to him by the Greeks after 
Flateea, 438. 

Nereids, not known to the Egyptians, ii. 
93 ; Magi .sacrificed to them, iv. 165. 

Nergal, i. G54 ; iii. 23. 

Neriglissar, i, 534. 
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Nestor, iii. 264. 

Nestns, river, iv. 92, 103. 

Nenri, iii. 91 ; refuse to help the Scy- 
thians, 98, 99; Darius led through 
their conntry, 102, 

Nicander, iv. 359. 

Nicandra, ii. 99. 

Nicodromns, iii. 469. 

Nicolaus, i. 90 ; iv. 112. 

Niffer, i. 426. 

Niger, river, ii. 61. 

Nile, its month, ii. 6, 24 ; its deposits, 
and volume of water, 7 ; variation in 
its rise, 12, 297 ; analysis of its de- 
posits, 15 ; Canopic mouth, 24 ; time 
of its inundation, 28 ; cause of its 
inundation, and meaning of tho name, 
30, 34; White Nile, 32; sources of 
the Nile, 36 ; its fountains, 37 ; its 
cataracts, 38; its geography from 
ancient itineraries, 40 ; lowering of 
the water in Ethiopia, 299. 

Niloa, ii. 146. 

Nilometer, ii. 297. 

Nimrod, i. 436, 655. 

Nimrmd, i. 465. 

Nine Springs, fountain of the, iii. 611. 

Nineveh, attacked by' Phraorfes, i. 230 ; 
by Cyaxares, 232, 401 ; date of the 
capture, 398; restored by Senna- 
cherib, 482 ; its fall under Saracus, 
499; non-existeut when Herodotus 
W'rites, 315. 

Ninfi, ii. 174. 

Ninip, i. 641. 

Niuus, i. 150; meaning of the name, 
456 ; a mythic personage, 456. 

Nin-pala-zira, i. 459. 

Nipsmans, iii. 82. 

Nipur, i. 4-44. 

Nissea, i. 183. 

Nisman horses, ii. 497 ; iv. 99. 

Nisrocb, i. 611. 

Nisyros, iv. 83. 

Nitdtis, legend of, ii. 403. 

Nitoci’is, the Babylonian, portrayed by 
Herodotus, i. 128 ; her great works, 
306, 637; her tomb, 307. 

, the Egyptian, ii. 165, 346. 

Nobatae, ii. 41. 

Noes, iii. 43. 

Nomadic Persian tribes, i. 250 ; Scy- 
thians, iii. 17 ; Libyans, 162. 

Nonacris, iii. 457. 

Nothon, iii. 477. 
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NOTIUH. 

Notimn, i. 273. 

Nonm, ii. 77> 286. 

Nndiorn, iii. 121. 

Numbers, meaning of, ii. 407. 

K^phsea Neinmbo, ii. 149. 
Nympboddros, iv. 112. 

Kysa, ii. 224, 489. 

O. 

Oarizas, iv. 67. 

Oarns, river, iii. 101. 

Oases, ii. 47, 427. 

Oaths, iii. 57. 

Obelisks, ii. 182. 

Oceanus, river, ii. 34 ; thonght to snr- 
ronnd the earth, ii. 34 ; iii. 7. 

Ochus, ii. 392. 

Octamasadas, revolt of, iii. 69 
Ocytus, iv. 266. 

Odomantians, iii. 220; iv. 93. 

Odryase, iii. 81. 

(Ka, iii, 282. 

CEibares, son of Kcgabazns, iii. 426. 
, groom of Darina, ii. 481 ; mean- 
ing of the name, iii, 547. 

CEdipus, iii. 121, 259. 

CEnoS, iii. 274. 

CEnond, iv. 296. 

CEnotria, i. 2S7. 

CEnnssas, i. 284. 

CEobazus, story of, iii. 73. 

, father of Siromitros, iv. 04. 

, Persian commander, iv. 461 ; 

his death, 462. 

CEolycus, iii. 121. 

OeroS, river, iv. 417. 

CEta, mount, iv. 173. 

CEtosyrns, iii. 50. 

Oior-pata, iii. 94. 

Olbia or Olbiopolis, iii. 10, 48. 

Olen, iii. 29. 

Olenns, i. 271. 

Oliatns, iii. 238. 

Olive-trees, iii. 281, 

Olophyxns, iv. 30. 

Olorns, iii. 431. 

Olympia, road from Athens to, ii. 9 ; 
Alexander at, iii. 226; divination by 
victims at, iv. 361 ; offerings of the 
Ghreeks at, 438. 

Olympic festival, ii. 244; only open to 
Greeks, iii. 226 ; the prize a crown 
of olive, iv. 279 ; fell about the time 
of Thermopylae, 167. 


OHACVLAB. 

Olympic victors: Philip of Crotona, iii. 
245 ; Cylon of Athena, 271 ; Demara- 
tns, king of Sparta, 454; Miltiades 
of Athens (the elder), 428 ; Cimon of 
Athens (the elder), 481. 

Olympiodoras, iv. 387. 

Olympus, Mount (in Mysia), i. 170 ; iv. 

68 . 

, Mount (in Thessaly), iv. 108 ; 

pass of, 141. 

Olynthua, iv. 99 ; 355. 

'O/iSfaica, i. 640. 

OneatsB, iii. 268. 

Onesilus of Salamis, iii. 304 ; heads the 
revolt of Cyprus, 304; demands aid 
from the lonians, 307 ; engages the 
Persians and kills Arty bins, 3Q9 ; falls, 
310. 

Ondtas, iv. 172, 

Onoohfinns, river, iv. 158. 

Onomacritns, iv. 5. 

Onomastus, iii, 504. 

Onnphis, ii, 251. 

Ophrynenm, iv. 44. 

Opis, virgin, iii. 29. 

, city, i. 809. 

Opoea, iii. 67. 

Oppert, his Babylonian researches, ii. 
588. 

Opus, Locri of, iv. 164. 

Cycles, i. 86, 150 ; Gieoian and Libyan, 
174; their nature, 175, 284; Egyptian, 
ii. 235 ; of Bacis, iv. 275. See Delpln. 

Oracular answers, to the Lydians,!. 150, 
154; to Alyattes, 157 ; to Croesns, l74i 
176, 179, 212; to Lyenrgns, 189; to 
the Spartans, 191, 192; to the Oy- 
mmaus, 279, 280 ; to the Agyllsesns, 
286 ; to the Cnidians, 294 ; to Pheron, 
ii. 182 ; to Mycerinns, 207 ; to Saba- 
cos, 218 ; to the dodecorchy, 225 ; to 
Fsammetichus, 232; to Necos, ZiS} 
to the Siphninns, 455 ; to Gambyses, 
462 ; to the Metapontines, iii. 13 ; to 
Battus, 126; to the Therceans, 127; 
to the Greeks generally, 131 ; to the 
Cyrenmans, 135 ; to Arcesilaus, 138; 
to Jason, 151 ; to the Pseonians, 210 ; 
to Antichares, 242 ; to the Lacedse. 
monians, 261 ; to Clisthenes of Sioyon, 
267; to the Thebans, 278; totheBpi- 
dam-ians, 281 ; to the Athenians, 2% ; 
to Aetiun, 289; to the Baoohiodt^ 
290; to Cypselus of Corinth, 291; to 
the Amathnsians, 310 ; to the Aigives 
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OBBELUS. 

and Hileaians, 416, 461; to the Do> 
lonci, 428 ; to the Spartans, 451 ; to 
Glancns, 467 ; to the Delians, 476 ; 
to the Parians, 509 ; to the Argires, 
iv. 121 ; to the Cretans, 138 ; to the 
Athenians, 114, 115, 121; to the 
Spartans, 175; to the Euboeans, 275; 
to the Spartans, 847 ; to Mys, 362 ; to 
Tisamenus, 404; to the Apolloniats, 
4-16. 

OrbDlus, iii. 221. 

Orchomenians of Arcadia, send troops 
to Thermopylae, iv. 164; to Flatma, 
396 ; inscribed on the Delphic tripod 
as Erchomenians, 468. 

Orcliomenns, i. 271 ;• iv. 284. 

Ordessus, river, iii. 42. 

Orestes, legend of. i. 191. 

Orestfium, iv. 380. 

Orges, iv. 96. 

Oriens, toTvn, iv. 445. 

, a Scythian prince, iii. 67. 

Orithyia, iv. 15-1. 

Ovneats, iv. 314. 

Oroetes, ii. 509. 

Oromedon, iv. 83. 

Orontes, river, i. 580. 

OrOpus, iii. 477. 

Orosangs, iv, 323. 

Orotal, ii. 408. 

Orphic rites, ii. 133. 

Orsiphantus, iv. 179. 

Orthian, i. 160. 

Orthooorybantes, ii. 486 ; iv. 230, 234. 

Osiris, ii. 42, 76 ; the mystery of his 
svitEerings, 256 ; uatnre of his deity, 
289. 

Osirtasen, ii. 167, 3-47. 

Ossa, iv. 105. 

Ostracism, iv. 319. 

Otanes, 1. the conspirator, ii. 465, 477, 
525; his family, iv. 238; 2. son of 
Sisamuos, his conquests, iii. 229; 
moaning of the word, 548. 

Otaspes, iv. 60. 

Othryades, i. 209. 

Othiys, Mount, iv. 105. 

Otiarta, i. •44.1. 

Otters, ii. 119. 

Oxen, disposal of dead, ii. 74. 

OxuB (or Jyhun), river, i. 326, 659, 560. 

Orylns, iii. 320. 

0.vyrlunohus, ii. 119. 

Ozolian Locri, iii. 320 ; iv. 262. 


PAEAIHBNAIO. 

P, 

Pa and Ma, primitive cries of, ii. 277. 
Pactdlns, river, iii. 301. 

Pactyans, western, included in the satra- 
pies of Darins, ii. 487 ; serve in the 
army of Xerxes, iv. 63. 

, eastern, border on Caspatyrus, 

ii. 493 ; general acconnt of, iv. 207. 
Paotyas, i. 277. 

Pactyica, iii. 36. 

Fadseans, ii. 492. 

Pmanian district, i. 184. 

Pasonians, their reduction by Megabazns, 

iii. 219 ; original conntry, 221 ; escape 
from Phrygia, 299 ; serve in the army 
of Xerxes, iv. 160. 

Pmoplians, iii. 219 ; iv. 93. 

Poesns, iii. 311. 

Paeti, iv. 92. 

Fens, iii. 604. 

Pagasm, gnlf of, iv. 156. 

Paintings, historical, i. 53 ; portrait, in 
Egypt, ii. 269, 271. 

Paleans, serve at Platcoa, iv. 897 ; not 
inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 470. 
Palestine, i. 233, 602 ; Syrians of, ii. 

171,404; iv.74. 

Pallas-statnes, iii. 163. 

Pollhue, village, i. 186. 

, peninsnla, iv. 322, 356. 

Palm-trees in Babylonia, i. 317 ; wine 
from, ii. 141 ; at Angila, 147, 155. 
Pains Moeotis, i. 232 ; its extent, iii. 94, 
96. 

Pamisns, river, iv. 106. 

Pammon, iv. 148. 

Famphila, i. 3. 

Pamphylia, its position in Asia Minor, 

i. 382. 

Pamphylians, redneed by Creesns, i. 
163 ; included in the satrapies of 
Darins, ii. 484; serve in the navy of 
Xerxes, iv. 80. 

, Doric tribe, iii. 268. 

Fan, identified with the-Egvntian Ehem, 

ii. 76, 85. 

, the god, distinguished from Pan, 

the son of Penelope, ii. 223 ; appears 
to Pheidippides, iii. 482 ; worshipped 
Buhsequently at Athens, 482. 

, cave of, iii. 482. 

PancetiuB, iv. 320. 

Panathenaic festival, iii. 489. 
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runDios. 

Fandion, i. 293 ; iv. SO. 

Faudroseinm, or templs of Fandroaus, 

iii. 281; iv. 302. 

Fangsemu, Mount, in. 219 ; iv. 93. 
Fanionia, feast of, i. 273. 

Fanionium, i. 273. 

Fanionius, iv. 341. 

Fanites, iii. 410. 

Fanopd, iv. 281. 

Fanormns, i. 280. 

Fantagndtns, ii. 401. 

Fantaleon, i. 217. 

Fanfares, iv. 125. 

Fanthers, iii. 167. 

Panthialscans, Persian tribe, i. 250, 412. 
Fanticapes, river, iii. 17, 48. 

Fantimathi, included in the satrapies 
of Darins, ii. 486 ; general acconnt of, 

iv. 229. 

Fantites, iv. 182. 

Fanyasis, i. 4, 13. 

Fapeens, iii. 50. 

Fapblagonia, i. 385. 

Faphlagonians, conquered by Croaaus, 
i. 163 ; included in the satrapies of 
Darins, ii. 485 ; serve in the oi'iny of 
Xerxes, iv. 67; separated from the 
Cappadocians by the Holys, i. 196. 
Faphos, iv. 158. 

Fapi, ii. 845. 

Fapiax, iii. 222. 

Fapremis, ii. 103, 249 ; festival at, 107 ; 
tbe hippopotamus held sacred there, 
118. 

Fapyrns, books of, i. 40 ; shoos, ii. 64 ; 

Cyperus, 150 ; for ivriting, 317. 
Farsebates, iii. 244. 

Faraotacene, i. 596. 

Faralatm, iii. 5. 

Farali, iii. lO-k 
Parapotamii, iv. 283. 

Farasangs, iii. 253. 

FarStaeeni, Median tribe, i. 230; iv. 234. 
Farian marble, ii. 455. 

Fariaus, arrange the affairs of the Mile- 
sians, iii. 230 ; attacked by Miltiades, 
507 ; forbidden to punish Time, 509 ; 
take no part in the Fersian war, iv. 
309; after Salamis pay a large sum 
to Themistocles, 346. 

Foricaaians of Media, included in the 
satrapies of Darias, ii. 486; serve 
both as cavahy and infantry in the 
army of Xerxes, iv. 63, 73 ; account 
of] iv. 234. 


PBDABIASS. 

Faricanians of Asiatic Ethiopia, in- 
clnded in the satrapies of Darins, ii. 
487 ; general account of them, iv. 212. 

Farinm, iii. 312. 

.Paris. Sec Alexander. 

Parmya, ii. 482 ; iv. 257. 

Parnassus, Mount, iv. 280, 285. 

Faroreatro, iii. 120; iv. 314. 

Paros, sitnation of, iii. 232 ; attacked by 
Miltiades, iii. 507. 

Parthenium, Mount, iii. 482. 

Fnrthenius, river, ii. 171. 

Farthiuns, i. 673 ; inclnded in tbe^satra- 
pios of Darius, ii. 487 ; use tbe water 
of tho Aces, 506 ; serve in tbe army 
of Xerxes, iv. 63 ; general acconnt of, 
191. 

Fasargadse, 1. Persian tribe, i. 249, 412 ; 
iii. 142 ; 2. Persian city, i. 333. 

Fasht, ii. 286. 

Fasicles, iv. 448. 

PatsBoi, ii. 439. 

I'atai'cns, iv. 125. 

Patara, i. 304. 

Fatarb5mis, ii. 246. 

Patii’amphes, iv. 259. 

Fatizeitbes, ii. 460. 

Patreis, i. 271. 

FatdmDB, ii. 241. 

Pansanias, the Spartan commander, 
leaves Sparta by night, iv. 379 ; 
marches to the Isthmus, 380; pi’O- 
ceeds to Erythno, 386; attacked by 
tbe Persians, 387 ; changes his posi- 
tion, 389 ; marshals bis host, 395 ; 
changes place with the Athenians, 
413 ; resumes his former place iu the 
line, 414 ; holds n council, which re- 
solves on a retreat, 416 ; commences 
his retreat, 419; delayed by Amom- 
phmetus, 420; continues his march, 
421; attacked by the Persians, 421; 
his message to tho Athenians, 422; 
Iris prayer, 423 ; he gains the battle, 
421; addressed by a captive lady, 
433; rejects Lampon's counsel, 435; 
sups in the Persian camp, 439; be- 
sieges Thebes, .411 ; his portion of the 
spoil, 438 ; his iiisuleiioo, 265. 

Pausicoo, ii. 486 ; acconnt of, iv. 229. 

Pansiris, ii. 413. 

Fedasians, resist Harpagus, i. 296 ; re- 
ceive a portion of the Milesian terri- 
tory, iii. 417 ; story of their priestess, 
i. 295 ; iv. 339. 
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FESASUS. 

PedasuS} iii. 314. 

Pediflsi, iii. 403. 

Pedieis, iv. 283. 

Peirene, iii. 292. 

Peims, river, i. 271. 

Peitbagoras, iii. 244. 

Pelasgi, tlicir language, i. 181; tliwr 
early Eettlements, iii. 533 ; their 
movement from east to west, 534; 
etymology of their name, 535 ; tlm 
lines of passage, and the wandeiinga 
of the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, 536; their 
absorption, 537 ; expelled from Attica, 
611. 

Pclens, iv. 156. 

PelioD, hlonnt, iii. 150 ; iv. 105. 

Pella, iv. 101. 

Pellfine, i. 271. 

Peloponnese, nations collected in, at the 
invasion of Xerxes, iv. 313. 

Peloponnesian war, iv. 431. 

Pelops, iv. 9. 

Pelusium, ii. 24, 205 j battle at, 409. 

Penelope, ii. 223. 

Penens, and its tributaries, iv. 106 j pass 
of Teinp4 on, 142. 

Pentapolis, Doric, i. 268. 

Pentatblom, iv. 404. 

Penteconters, i. 275, 

Peuthvlus, iv. 158. 

Percalus, iii. 450. 

Perc6t(5, iii. 311. 

Perdiccas, story of, iv. 366. 

Pergamus of Priam, iv. 44. 

of Pieria, iv. 93. 

Perialla, iii. 451, 

Periauder of Corinth, i. 158; ii. 
treatment of his son, 419 ; his con« 
quest of E|ndaunis, 451 ; his cruelty, 
iii. 292. 

Pericles, iii. 506 j his children, 507. 

Pcrilaiis, iv. 452. 

Perinthus, attacked by the PaeoniaTis, iii. 
210 ; by the Persians, 211. 

Periooci, iii. 332, 445 j their extension, 
34G i iv. 380. 

Perphereea, iii. 28. 

Perrhsebin, iv. 104; the pass at, 143. 

Pcrrhmbian.s, give earth and >vater to 
XeiTces, iv. 108. 

Perscidm, their Egyptian descent, iii. 
441. 

Perseus, walohtower of, ii. 24; temple 
and worsliip of, in Egypt, 147. 

Persia, situation of, iii. 31; soil and 


FEESIAKS. 

climate, iv. 465, 466 ; general descrip- 
tion, i. 596. 

Persians, their character drawn by 
Herodotus, i. 121 ; their kings, 125 ; 
tribes, 248; religion, 255; mode of 
saciufice, 257 ; birthday .feasts, 259 ; 
fondness for wine, 259 ; forma of sain- 
tation, 260 ; system of administration, 
261; adoption of foreign customs, 
261 ; laws, 263 ; names, 264 ; disposal 
of the dead, 264 ; corn-mcasnre, 313 ; 
language, 696 ; ten tribe.*?, 412 ; 
ancient religion, 414 ; treatment of 
captive kings, ii. 413; provinces of 
Darius, according to Herodotus and 
the Inscriptions, 488 ; system of 
government, 555; kingly power and 
nobility, 556 ; conquest of the Medes, 
3. 253 ; of the Lydians, 211 ; of the 
Asiatic Greeks, 287 ; of the Carians, 
294; the Lycians, 296; the Caunians, 
297; the Babylonians, 312; repulse 
by the Massagetm, 333 ; conquest of 
Egypt, ii. 410; submission of Libyans, 
Cyrene, and Barca, 411; attack on 
Scythia, iii. 1; attempt to subjugate 
Libyans of the north coast, 142; con- 
quest of India, 37; of the Perintbians, 
211 *, the maritime Thracians, 216 ; the 
Prooninns, 218 ; embassy to Amyntas, 
223; defeat by the Carians, 314; at- 
tack on Miletus, 409 ; overtures to the 
loninns, 409; capture of Miletus, 416; 
fix tribute of Greek cities, 433 ; cap- 
ture of Carj^stus, 476 ; of Eretria, 478 ; 
proper names and their meaning, 539; 
modes of dress, iv. 55; invasion of 
Greece under Xerxes ; |)assage of 
Hellespont, 50 ; march to Doriscus, 
53; advance to E'lon, 94; passage of 
the StrymOD, 94; advance to Tlicrma, 
100 ; fleet reaches Sepias, 14S ; ad- 
vances to Aphetm, 158 ; land force 
arrives at Trachis, 161 ; passes Ther- 
mopylae, 178 5 tho fleet advances to 
Histieca, 277 ; sailors visit Thcr- 
mopylee, 278 ; invasion of Fhocis, 
279; attack on Delphi, 284; repulse 
there, 290 ; ships at Salamis, 308 ; 
army advances to the Isthmus, 313 ; 
fleet incloses the Greeks at Salamis, 
316 ; defeated at Salamis, 329 ; Per- 
sian messengers, 335 ; retreat to Asia, 
346 ; retire to Sardis ; fleet remains 
at Samos, 857 ; troops at Flatsea ; 
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begin the battle, 415 ; their arms, 
415 ; great slaughter at Plateea, 429 ; 
fleet and anny at Mycale, 44-8; de- 
feated there, 453 ; army retires to 
Sardis, 455 ; courage of Persians, 
424. 

Petra, iii. 289. 

Plisedima, ii. 467 ; iv. 258. 

PhsEnippns, iii. 497. 

Phagres, ii. 121. 

Phalanx, Egyptian, ii. .887. 

Phaldmm, iii, 261, 493 j iv. 308, 329 ; 
plain of, iii. 262. 

Phallus, ii. 87, 91. 

Phanagoraa, iv. 171. 

Phanes, ii. -^03 ; sons of, 410. 

Pharandates, iv. 70, 433. 

Pharbmthup, ii. 251. 

Phareis, i. 271. 

Fhamaces, iv. 63, 409. 

Phamaspes, ii. 1, 403. 

Phamazathres, It. 63. 

Pharnuches, iv. 74. 

Fharsalus, iv. 106. 

PhttS^Us, ii. 267. 

Phasis, i. 145; distance between it and 
Pains Jlmotis, 232 ; account of, 579 ; 
reached by Sesostris, ii, 169 } divides 
Asia from Europe, iii. 37 ; distance 
from it to the mouth of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, 75. 

Phayllus, iv. 297. 

Fhfigeus, iv. 392. 

Pheidippide.s, iii. 4S3, 

Pheidon, i. 208; his coinage of money, 
712 j his weights and measures, iii. 
603. 

Pheneus, iii. 457. 

Pherecydes, i. 36. 

Pherendates, iv. 63. 

Pheretima, iii. IM ; captures Barca, 
173 J her death, 174. 

Phoron, ii. 181. 

Pliigaloa, iii. 464. 

Philmus, iii. 428. 

Fhilagrus, iii. 478. 

Philaon, iv. 270. 

Fhileus, ii. 459. 

Philip of Crotona, iii. 245. 

» - J ancestor of Alexander of Hace- 
don, iv. 366. 

Philistines, ii. 173, 205. 

Fhilistus, iv. 448. 

Fhilition, ii. 206. 

Philocyon, iv. 430, 440. 


PBBTOIAN8. 

Pbilocyprus, iii. 310. 

Phla, island, iii. 150. 

Phlegra, iv. 100. 

Phliasians, furnish troops at Thermo- 
pyloe, iv. 164; at Flatooa, 397; in- 
scribed on the Delphio tripod as 
Phleiasians, 468. 

PhliuB, iv. 164. 

Phocmans, their long voyages, i. 282 ; 
flight, 284; settle in Cyrnus, 284; 
fight at sea, 285; found Vela, 286; 
furnish three ships and the com- 
mander at Lode, iii. 410, 413. 

Phocians, furnish ti^ops at Thermopyl®, 
iv. 164; guard the mountain path, 
171; quit their post, 174; refuse to 
submit to the Persians, 281; their 
flight, 282 ; their unwilling submis- 
sion, 384 ; their traops threatened by 
hlardonius, 385. 

Pliocis and Thessaly, feuds between, 
iv. 279 } Phocis invaded by the Per- 
sians, 281 ; towns burnt, 283. 

Pheebenm, iii. 448. 

Phmnicia, Phoonicians, migration from 
the Persian Gulf, i. 143; physical 
geography of, 602 ; their enterprise, 
ii. 81; settlement, 92; conquest by 
Camhyscs, 419; their migration to 
the Mediterranean, iv. 236 ; supposed 
identity with the Cauaanites, 238; 
their commercial cntei'prise, i. 144; 
ii. 498, 501; iii. 34; their working 
of mines, 'J37 ; their introduction of 
letters into Greece, 256 ; their skill 
as excavators, iv^ 25 ; their naval ex- 
cellence, ii. 419 ; iv. 45. 

Phoenix, 1. the bird, ii. 122 ; 2. river, iv. 
161. 

Phormus, iv. 1*48. 

Phraortes, conquers Persia, i. 231 ; at- 
tacks Nineveh and is killed, 231 ; 
Fruvartisli the true Phraortes, 896 ; 
meaning of the name, iii. 549. 

Phratagune, iv. 178. 

Fliriconis, i. 273. 

Phrixm, iii. 121. 

Fhiixus, iv. 159. 

Phronima, iii. 124. 

Phrygia, its pastures and productive- 
ness, lii. 246. ^ 

Phrygians, their supposed antiquity, u. 
3; identity with the Bryges, iv. 67; 
their ancient kings, i. 154; conquered 
by Croesus, 163 ; included in the satra- 
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pies of Darius, ii. 485 ; serve in the 
Bxmj of Xerxes, iv. 67 ; their Ian- 
gnage and ethnic character, i. 691 j 
their position in Asia Minor, 381. 
Phrynichus, hi. 418. 

Phrynon, iv. 383. 

Phthiotis, i. 180 ; iv. 108. 

Phya, i. 184. 

Phylacns, iv. 291. 

Phyllis, iv. 94. 

Pieria, iv. 108, 146 j Pierian forts, 93; 

Pierian pitch, iii. 169. 

Pigmy images, ii. ‘438. 

Pigres, the Poeonian, iii. 217. 

, the Carian, iv. 82. 

Pillars of Hercules, hi. 34. 

Pilorus, iv. 98. 

Pindar, ii. 441. 

Pindns, Mount, i. 181 j iv. 105. 
Pine-cones, ii. 88. 

Pin-money, h. 163. 

Pirsens, iv. 322. 

Pirdmis, ii. 222. 

Fisa, ii. 9. 

Fisidians, their position, i. 387 ; ethnic 
character, 683. 

Piaistratidffi, expelled from Athens, iii. 

263 J in Persia, iv. 5. 

Pisistratus of Athens, i. 182, 187 ; iii. 
404. 

, son of Nestor, iii. 26‘4. 

Pistyrus, iv. 92. 

Pitana, ii. 452. 

Pitane, i. 273. 

Pitanitc cohort, iv. 417. 

Pitch wells, iii. 169. 

Pittaous, i. 163. 

Pi-xodams, iii. 217. 

Placia, i. 181. 

Plane tree, iv. 33 ; golden, 29. 

Plaioea, its connexion with Athens, iii. 
486, 489 ; burnt by the Persians, iv. 
299 ; battle at, 391 ; Groels troops 
at, 397 ! Persian troop.s at, 398 ; com- 
mencement of the battle, 424 ; great 
slaughter, 429 ; abundance, and dis- 
posal of the booty, 436 ; burial of the 
slain, 410. 

Platseans, help the Athenians at Mara- 
thon, iii. 485; fight at Artemisinm, 
iv. 264; why not at Salamis, 295; 
present at Plataea, 399 ; inscribed on 
the Delphic tripod, 467, 472. 

Platea, island, hi. 123, 143 ; size of, 127. 
Pleistarchus, iv. 378. 


PBoeixs. 

Fleistoanax, iv. 378. 

Pleist&rus, iv. 463. 

Flesirrhous, i. 32. 

Plinthine, gulf of, ii. 7. 

Plutarch, i. 74, 76. 

Flynns, port, iii. 143. 

Fcecile, i. 53. 

Fceciles, iii. 119. 

Pdgon, iv. 294. 

Polemarch, 1. Athenian, iii. 487 ; 2. 
Spartan, iv. 142. 

Foliades, iv. 417. 

Folichne, in Chios, iii. 422. 

Polichnites, in Crete, iv. 138. 

Polyas, iv. 276. 

Polybus, hi. 267. 

Polycrates, his friendship with Amasis, 
ii. 441 ; story of his ring and the fish, 
443 ; his war with Sparta, 446 ; he 
insults Orcetes, 510; is entrapped by 
him, 512 ; his death, 513. 

Polycritns, exploits of, iv. 330. 

Polydectes, iv. 359. 

PolyddruB, son of Cadmns, iii. 259. 

, ancestor of Leonides, iv. 

165. 

Polyinnestns, iii. 122. 

Polyniocs, iii. 118, 439 ; iv. 394. 

Poutiemn, ih. 20. 

Pontns, measures of, iii. 74; Greek 
cities on, 6. 

Pomta, river, iii. ‘42. 

Posideinm, ii. 481. 

Posidonia, i. 287. 

Fosiddnins, iv. 430, 410. 

Potidasi, iv. 99 ; besieged, 100, 356. 

rrmsas, iv. 138. 

Prasias, lake, iii. 219 ; habitations on 
the lake, 220 ; enstoms of the people, 
221 . 

Praxilaus, iv. 456. 

Precinct of Venus, i. 323. 

Prexaspes, cupbearer of Cambyses, ii. 
435, 436, 461 ; meaning of the name, 
in. 549. 

, Persian admiral, iv. 82. 

Prexlnas, iv. 147. 

Priam, iv. 44. 

Fridnd, taken by Ardys, i. 155; sitna- 
tion, 266 ; taken by Mazares, 282 ; 
sent ships to Lade, hi. 410- 

Priesthood, Egyptian, their hahits and 
food, h. 63 ; influence, 67- 

Frinetadas, in. 241. 

Procles, of Epidanrus, ii. 449. 
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Prooles, king of Sparta, iii. 118, 440; 
iv. 358. 

Proconn^sns, iii. 12, 426. 

Prometheus, iii. 38. 

Pronaia, i. 217 j iv. 291. 

Propontis, measurement of, iii. 75. 

Propylaea, iii. 278. 

Proserpine, iv. 307. 

Prosdpitis, ii. 74, 249. 

Protesilatis, the tomb of, iv, 461. 

Proteus, ii. 183. 

Pr6tothycs, i. 232. 

Proxeni, iii. 444.. 

Prytaneis, iii. 272. 

PrytanSum, i. 271. 

Pi^anis, king of Sparta, iv. 359. 

Psammcnitus, conquered by Cambysos, 
ii. 388; treatment of, 412; death, 
415. 

Psammetiohus, king of Egypt, brihes 
the Soy tliians, i. 233 ; his experiments, 
ii. 2, 37; pursues the deserters, 46, 
278; his banishment, 231 ; his foreign 
auxiliaries, 233 ; his reign, 238 ; his 
buildings, 382. 

, father of Inarns, iv. 7. 

Psammis, ii. 243, 384. 

Pseudo-Plutaroh, i. 74. 

Psylli, iii. 146. 

Psyttalcia, iv. 3lG; captured by Aris- 
tides, 332. 

Pteria, i. 202. 

Pthah, ii. 285, 

Ptoiim, iv. 362. 

Ptous, name of Apollo, ir. 3G2. 

Pul, i. 454. 

Poma-imriyas, i. 429. 

Pyhe, iv. 171. See Thermopylas. 

Pylagorae, iv. 171. 

Pylians, i. 272 ; iii. 263. 

Pylos, in Messenia, iv, 136. 

, in Elis, iv. 405. 

Pyramids, stone quarries of, ii. 10, 198 ; 
derivation of the n'ord, 200 ; of 
Cheops, 200; construction of, 201; 
of Chephren, 204 ; of Jlycerinus, 
208; of Asychis, 213 ; their builders, 
842. 

Pyramid-period, ii. 342. 

Pyrfine, ii. 52, 

Pyretus, river, iii. 42. 

Pyrgus, iii. 121. 

Pythagoras, of Samos, his visit to Egypt, 
ii. 388. 

of kfiletas. iii. 316. 


BOCK-INSCBIPIIONS. 

Pythes, of Abdera, iv. 112. . 

, of Egina, iv. 147, 329. 

Pythermns, i. 275. 

Pythians at Sparta, iii. 444, 

I^hius, his wealth, iv. 29 ; treatment 
of his son, 38, 

Pytho, i. 179. 

Fythogenes, iii. 420. 


a. 

Qummnkh, i. 601. 


B. 

Ba, the Babylonian deity, i. 610; the 
Egyptian deity, ii. 286. 

Bab-mag, i. 534. 

Baces of Western Asia, i. 667. 

Bain, in Babylon, i. 314 ; in Egypt, ii. 
17 ; at Thebes, 409. 

Bo, the Egyptian sun-god, ii. 286, 289. 

Bed Sea, its e.xtent, ii. 14 ; use of the 
term by Herodotus, i. 143. 

Beeds used in the ercotion of Babylon, 
i. 300. 

Bogisters, public, in Greece, i. 51, 64. 

Berneses I., ii. 364. II., his conquests, 
and movements, 366, III,, his con- 
quests and wealth, 372 ; bis sons, 
373. 

Bempbau, ii. 5-47. 

Blmclinact, iii. 496. 

Bhampsinitns, ii. 190 ; story of the rob- 
bery of his treasury, 191 ; lus descent 
into Hades, 195. 

Bheginm, i. 286 ; iii. 420 ; iv. 140. 

BUenca, iii. 474. 

Bhodcs, i. 270 ; ii. 267 ; Lindians of, iv. 
124. 

Bhodopu, Mount, iii. 43 ; iv. 3-49. 

Bhoddpis, ii. 208. 

Blicecns, ii. 459. 

Elicetoum, iv. 4 4. 

Bhypes, i. 271. 

Bim-ugu, i. 446. 

Bion, river, i. 579. 

Biver-deposits, ii. 12. 

Bivor-systom of Western Asia, its peon- 
linrities, i. 560. 

Bock-Iusoriptions at Behistnn, Elwand, 
Van, Nakhsh-i-Bustom, PersepoBs, 
i.55. 
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Boyal Chronicles, i. 65 ; judges, ii. 412, 
660 ; secretaries, ii. 615, 658 ; bene- 
factors, ii. 626 ; iv. 323. 

road to Snsa, iii. 251. 


S. 

Sabacds, conqners Egypt, ii. 216; re- 
tires, 21V ; identified with So, ii. 3V9. 

Sabaism, ii. 287. 

Sabyllos, ir. 125. 

SaesB, i. 277 ; ethnic character, 673 ; in- 
cluded in the satrapies of Darius, ii. 
487 ; serve in the army of Xerres, iv. 
62 ; general account of, 62, 200. 

Sacrifices, Peraian, i. 267 ; Egyptian, ii. 
69; Scythian, iii. 52; Taurio, 89; 
Libyan, 162 ; Spartan, 443 ; lUagian, 
ir. 94 ; human sacrifices, by Persians, 
94; by Thracians, 463; by Tanri, iii 
52 j not nsed by Egyptians, ii. 84; 
great sacrifice of Croesus, i. 176; of 
Xerxes, iv. 44. 

Sacrificial animals of Egypt, ii. 27; 
careful selection of, 68; manner of 
offering, 69. 

Sodyattes, i. 156. 

Sayopir, i. 334. 

Sagartians, i. 250, 413 ; included in the 
satrapies of Darius, ii. 487 ; serve in 
the army of Xerxes, iv. 72 ; ethnic 
character, i. 700 ; general account of, 
iv. 72. 

Sais, ii. 106; golden cow at, 206; 
temple of hliucrva, 254. 

Sakhariah river, i. 376. 

Salamis, oracle about, iv. 115; Greek 
ships muster at, 293, 298 ; account of 
the battle, 322; ritiscbylus’ account 
compared with that of Herodotus, 
332 ; commemorative offerings, 331. 

, in Cyprus, iii. 137, 304 ; situa- 
tion of, 308. 

Sale, iv. 53. 

Salmydessus, iii. 82. 

Salt, lakes, i. 552 ; in the Oases, iii. 154 ; 
houses of, 160. 

Samians, revolt firom Folycrates, ii. 445; 
ask the aid of the Spartans, 446 ; 
fate of the rebels, 457 ; assist at 
battle of Lade, iii. 410 ; their conduct, 
413 ; seise Zancle, 420 ; their em- 
bassy to the Greek fleet, iv. 44-4 ; sus- 
picious of the Persians, 450 ; Samian 


SABSIS. 

skill in the arts, ii, 457; iii. 124; 
Samians piratical, i. 195 ; ii. 445. 

Samos, Ionian colony, i. 267 ; ancient 
feud with Egina, ii. 447, 457 ; offends 
Corinth, 446 ; power seized by Poly- 
crates, 441 ; his war with the Spar- 
tans, 445; city besieged, 447; siege 
raised, 4M; great works at Samos, 
457 : government of Meeandrius, 526 ; 
capture by the Persians, 528 ; island 
“ netted,” 529 ; reign of Syloson, 528; 
.^aces his son expelled, iii. 413 ; 
re-established, 421 ; Persian fleet 
masters at, iv. 357 ; Theomester 
mode tyrant, 444; airival of Greek 
fleet, 447 ; Samos joins tho league 
against the Persians, 455. 

Samothracc, iii. 437 ; Samothracianforts, 
iv. 91 ; Samothracian mysteries, ii. 96. 

Samshn-iinna, i, 430, 448. 

San, letter, i. 264. 

Sanacherib, his invasion of Egypt and 
defeat, ii. 219, 220. See Sennacherib. 

Sandace, iv, 261, 

Sandanis, i. 195. 

2dr$ur, i. 649. 

Saudd^s, iv. 157. 

Sand-storms, ii. 427. 

Sane, iv. 24. 

Sanscrit, langnage, ii. 276. 

Saosducbinus, i. 519. 

Sapmans, iv. 92. 

Sapeiri, i. 673; account of, iv. 224. See 
Sospirians. 

Sappho, ii. 210. 

Sarncus, i. 498. 

Sarangians, ethnic character of, i. 702 ; 
included in satrapies of Darius, ii. 
487 : use the Aces water, 506 ; serve 
in the army of Xerxes, iv. 63 ; general 
account of, iv. 205. 

Sardanapalus of Ctesias, i. 401 ; a fiction, 
499; palace at Nimrud attributed to 
him, 497 ; his treasury, ii. 230. 

Sardinia, i. 288 ; its size, iii. 306, 406. 

Sardinian sen, i. 285 ; linen (probably 
Sardian), ii. 172. 

Sardis, taken by Cimmerians, i. 149; 
captured by Cyrus, 210 ; revolts from 
him, 277 ; common date of the cap- 
ture, 336 ; according to Volney and 
Heeren, 337 ; probable date, 339 ; 
taken and burnt by the lonians, iii. 
300 ; temple of Cybele at, 302 ; Xerxes 
at, iv. 37, 456. 
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Sargon, hia campaigna, i. 478; hia 
palace, 481 ; takes Samaria, 392, 

, the “ Babylonian Moaes,” i. 446. 

Sarpedon, Cape, ir. 62. 

, hero, i. 293. 

Sarta, iv. 96. 

Saspirians, {. 233 ; inclnded in the sa- 
trapies of Darius, ii. 487 ; serve in 
the army of Xerxes, iv. 70 j general 
account of, ir. 226. See Sapeiri. 

Sataspes, voyage of, iii. 36. 

Sate, ii. 284. 

Satrm, iv. 92. 

Satrapies, meaning of word, i. 313 ; or- 
ganisation of, under Darins, ii. 483 ; 
nature of, 563. 

Sattagydians, included in the satrapies 
of Darius, ii. 486 ; general account of, 
iv. 208. 

Saulius, iii. 65. 

Sauromatee, their origin, iii. 94; lan- 
guage, 97 ; assist the Scythians against 
Darius, 98 ; Darias traverses their 
country, 100. 

Scasus, iii. 259. 

Scamander, river, iv. 44. 

6c.amandrdnymus, ii. 210. 

Scapto Hyld, iii. 436. 

Schcene, the Egyptian, ii. 7. 

Sciathus, iv. 144, 148, 267. 

Scidrus, iii. 417. 

Scione, iv. 99. 

Sciras, name of Minerva, iv. 331. 

Scironian way, iv. 312. 

Sciton, ii. 617. 

Scius, river, iii. 43. 

Scolopoeis, iv. 448. 

Scoloti, iii. 6. 

Scolns, iv. 448. 

Scopasis, iii. 99, 104. 

Scribes, Egyptian, ii. 37. 

Scylace, i. 181. 

Soylas, tale of, iii. 67. 

Scylax of Cadyauda, i. 47 ; iii. 36. 

of Myndus, iii. 234. 

Scyllias the diver, iv. 268. 

Scyrmiadse, iii. 82. 

Soyros, iv. 148. 

Scythas of Cos, iv. 133. 

of Zancle, iii. 420. 

Scythes, iii. 8. 

Scythia, position and shape, iii. 86, 88 ; 
climate, 24 ; rivers, 41, 50 ; want of 
wood, 51 ; Witness and pasturage, 41 ; 
absence of towns, 40, 103, 


SIBOSTBIS. 

Serbians, Soyths, become lords of Asia, 
i. 233; expelled from Media, 236; 
their slaves, iii. 2 ; their origin, 6 ; 
com-trade, 14; tribes, 17; their no- 
madic habits, 40 ; religion, 69 ; wor- 
ship of the scymitar, 62 ; war-enstoms, 
63 ; soothsayers, 65; oaths and mode 
of burial, 57, 58 ; tombs, 57 ; vaponr- 
baths, 64 ; costume, 67, 68 ; table of 
kings, 70; great bowl, 72; invaded 
by Darius, M; ask aid from their 
neighbours, 98; their plan of resist- 
ance, 99; Darius* message and their 
reply, 102, 103 ; beg the lonians to 
break the bridge, 108 ; invade Thrace, 
431; their supposed Mongolian origin, 
187; their language Indo-European, 
190 ; their common terms, 191 ; the 
names of their gods, 194 ; geographi- 
cal terms, 196; Niebuhr’s theory of the 
geography of Scythia, 201; another 
view, 203 ; identification of Hero- 
dotus’ rivers and places, 208. 

Seasons. See Year. 

Sebennytus, ii. 261; Sebennytio month 
of Nile, 27. 

Sefid-rud, river, i. 564. 

Selddmns, iv. 83. 

Selinns, iii. 244, 

Selybria, iii. 425. 

Semiramis, i. 305, 471, 514. 

Semitic race, i. 67l, 681 ; its geographi- 
cal e.\tent, 686; active colonization, 
438. 

Sennacherib, his palace at Eoynnjik, i. 
482 ; his militai-y campaigns, 483 ; his 
secoud Syrian expedition, 486; con- 
quers Merodach-Buladao, 517. 

Sfipeia, iii. 460. 

Sepias, Cape, iv. 148, 155. 

Scrbdnis, lake, ii. 7, 405. 

Scriphians, send one vessel to Salamis, 
iv. 297 ; not inscribed on the tripod, 
470. 

Sermyla, iv. 99. 

Serpent Column, iv. 471. 

Serpents, at Sardis, i. 204; Egyptian, 
winged, ii. 124; the great serpeni^ 
498 ; Arabian, wiuged, 499 ; in Africa, 
iii. 166. 

Serxhfium, Cape, iv. 53. 

Sesostria, his conquests, ii. 167 ; his 
pillars, 172; returns to Egypt, 176; 
his great works, 178; his ;fivision 
of the land, 179; his conquest of 
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Ethiopia, 179 ; acts of several kings 
asciibed to him, 167. 

Sestos, iii. 114> ; bridge at, iv. 84 ; taken 
by the Athenians, 462, 466. 

Sethos, the priest-king, ii. 219. 

(Sesostris), his conqnests and 

buildings, ii. 365. 

Shadoof, ii. 20. 

Shala, i. 630. 

Shalmaneser I., i. 457. II., 464; his 
expeditions, 466; his Syrian cam- 
paigns, 469. III., 461. IV., siege 
of Samaria by, 477. 

Shamas, the Snn-god, i. 632. 

Shamas-Vul I., i. 470. II., i. 470. 

Shat-el-Arab, i. 550. 

Shepherd-kings of Egypt, ii. 351. 

Shcshonk (Shishak), conquers Jndasa, 
ii. 375. 

Shields, i. 290 j Persian ivickor, iv. 423 j 
devices on, 432. 

Shittim-o'ood, ii. 151. 

Sioania, ancient name of Sicily, iv. 138. 

Sicas, iv. 83. 

Sicily, Greece embassy to, iv. 121; in- 
vaded by the Carthaginians, 135 ; its 
early history, 138. 

Sioinnns, iv. 315, 3 tl. 

Sioyon, in the Poloponnose, iv. 313; 
under Clisthenos, iii. 266; helps Clco- 
menes in his tvar with Argolis, 471 ; 
fiirnlshos ships at Artemisinm, iv. 
261 ; at Salamis, 295 ; sends troops to 
Plattca, 396 ; takes part in the action 
at My calc, 452 ; inscribed on the Del- 
phic tripod as “ Scoyonians,” 468. 

Sicyoninn tribes, iii. 208. 

Sidodona, i. 141. 

Sidon, ii. 187. 

Sidonian ships, their excellency, iv. 45, 
85, 103. 

Sigenm, iii. 31, 263 ; disputed between 
the Athenians and Hytileneeans, 295 ; 
conquered by Pisistratna, 295 ; Hip- 
pias goes there, 263, 295. 

Sigma, letter, i. 264. 

Signet rings, ii. 69. 

Sigynnee, iii. 215. 

Silenus, iv. 29, 366. 

Sillicyprinm, ii.’ 153. 

Silphiuin, iii. 143. 

Silsilis, ii. 361. 

Simonides, iii. 303 ; iv. 180. 

Sin, the Moon -god, i. 637. 

Sinaitic inscriptions, ii. 316. 




BOLOlr. 

Sindians, iii. 24 ; iv.'',222. 

Sindica, iii. 77. 

Sindos, iv. 101. 

Singus, iv. 98. 

Sinjor range, i. 570. 

Sinopd, i. 202 ; iii. 10. 

Sin.shada, i. ^8. 

Sionph, ii. 259. 

Siphnians, furnish a vessel at Salamis, 
iv. 297 ; inscribed on the Delphic 
tripod, 472. 

Siphnos, ii. 454. 

Sippara, temple at, i. 633. 

Siris, in Pteonia, iii. 219 ; iv. 348. 

, in Italy, iii. 502 ; iv. 305. 

Sirom of T^'e, iv. 83. 

Siromitres, iv, 64, 70. 

Siromns of Cyprus, iii. 304. 

Siropceonians, iii. 219. 

Sisamnes (general), iv. 63. 

(royal jadge), iii. 228. 

Sisimaces, iii. 314. 

Sitalces, iii. 70. 

Sithonin, iv. 99. 

Sittflceu5, i. 590. 

Smerdis, son of Ojtus, ii. 431 ; iv. 256 ; 
Pseudo-Smerdis, ii. 459, 518. 

, son of Gallus, iv. 257. 

Smordofnenes, iv. 262. 

Smila, iv. 100. 

Smindyrides, iii. 501. 

Smyrna, an yEolian settlement, i. 274 ; 
seized by Colophonians, 274 ; attacked 
ky Gyges, 155; taken by Alyattes, 
156. 

Snow-lines, ii. 32. 

Sogdians, inclnded in the satrapies of 
Darins, ii. 487 ; serve in the army of 
Xerxes, iv. 63 ; their ethnic character, 
i. 699 ; general acconnt of, iv. 195. 

Solar year. See Tear. 

Solemn assemblies, ii. 100. 

Soli, hi. 308. 

Soloeis, Capo ii. 49 ; hi. 35. 

Solomon, ii. 376. 

Solon, his visit to Croesus, i. 163; to 
Amasis, 164 ; to Cyprus, Hi. 310 ; his 
’warning to Croesns verified, i. 212; 
his laws borrowed from Egypt, h. 
266; his poems, hi. 310; called to 
power at Athena, 385 ; his recovery of 
Salamis, 387 ; capture of Cirrha, 388 ; 
his financial measures and debase- 
ment of the currency, 390 ; Iris classes 
and arrangement of taxation, 392; 
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proboulcnfcio council, ^95 5 hia dicas- 
tevies, 396 j founder of tho Athenian 
de^craoy, 397; his laws afEecting 
crimes, population, and political neu- 
trality, 398; leaves Athens, 403; 
state of parties on lus return, 403. 

Solymi, i. 292; ethnic character of, 682. 

S6phanes, iii. 4*71 j iv. 431. 

Sophocles personally known to Hero- 
dotus, i. 18 ; rcscTnblauccs in hia 
writings to those of Herodotus, 168 ; 
ii. 54, 509. 

Sosicles, speech of, iii, 288. 

S6simenes, iv. 320. 

Sostratus of Egiiui, iii. 123. 

Spaca, i. 239. 

Spargapises, i. 331. 

Spai'gapithes, iii, 66, 196. 

Sparta, Spai*taiis, their character, drawn 
by Herodotus, i. 1 22, 126 ; their early 
history, 180 j iii. 317; condition in 
the time of Citcsus, i. 189 j under 
Lycurgaa, 190 ; their senate and 
ephoralty, 100; make alliance with 
Croesus, 191 ; aoiicl him bronze vase, 
194; prevented from aiding him by 
war with Argos, 208 ; forbid Cyrns to 
molest the Asiatic Greeks, 276 ; send 
expedition ngninst Polycrates, ii.416; 
tinder Auaxaiulvidas, iii. 239 j under 
Cleomonos, 211; expel the Pisistra- 
tidae, 261 5 recall Hippias, 287 ; ectilc- 
meut of, by tho Dorians, 827; the 
double n^onarehy, 329, 439 j the three 
classes, 332 J HUcce-ssion of early kings, 
335 ; original coustitatiou of kings, 
senate, and eciclcsia, 327 ; changes by 
Lycuvgus, 339 ; first wav with 3des- 
senia, 349; internal changes, 352; 
second war with ilesscnia, Sol; war 
with Pisatis and Arcadia, 35G; prero- 
gatives of their kings, 4-13 ; Iiononrs 
after death, 4 15; arrive too late for 
Maiuthon, 497 ; }Wimlation at the 
time of Xci*xes, iv. 183; list of kings, 
358; scud troops to the puss of 
Tempe, 142 ; occupy Thermopyho, 
167 ; remain to the last, 176 ; com- 
zuaud at Arlemisium, 265 ; at Saln- 
mis, 294; fortify the Isthmus, 312; 
send embassy to Athens, 368; krjep 
the Hyacinthia, 375 j send an army 
against Mardonius, 376; change places 
with Athenians, 413 ; conduct at 
Platma, 424; their inability to con- 
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duct siegeS) 428 ; lead the Greek fleet 
to Asia, 447 '; take part in the struggle 
at Kycale, 454 ; sail to the HeUespont, 
455 ; return home, 460. 

Spercheius, river, iv. 160. 

Sperthins, and Bulis, story of, iv. 110. 

Sphondale, iv, 382. ' 

Sphinxes, different of, il, ^ 61 . 

Stagirus, iv. 95. 

Standards of weight, ii. 483, 484. 

Stasinus, ii. 188. 

Stator, Dario, ii. 617. 

StelaD, ii. 172. 

Stentoris, iv. 53. 

Stenyclerns, iv. 425. 

Stosagoias, iii. 430. 

Sfcesanor, iii. 310. 

Stesilaus, iii. 491. 

Stesiinbrotus, i. 39. 

Stranger -kings, ii. 359 ; their expulsion 
from Egypt, 363. 

Stnrttia of Chios, iii, 110. 

Struebutos, i. 230. 

Stryme, iv. 92. 

Strymon, xivor, i. ISSj iii. 210, 226; 
crossed by Xorxos, iv, 94 ; rocrossed, 
290. 

Strymouians, iv. 69. 

Stymphilli.^:, lake, iii. 459. 

Styra, iii. 484. 

Styrax, gmn, ii. 499. 

Styreaus, iii. 484 5 of Dryopian origin, 
iv. 297; fnniisli two ships at Arte- 
misium, 26 1 ; and at Salamis, 297 i . 
send troops to Platma, 397 ; inscribed*, 
on the Dclpbic tripotl, 467, 473. 

Styx, river, iii. 456. 

Succoth-bcTiotb, i. G54, 

Sun-dial, ii. 179. 

Suuium, Cape, iii. 86, 4G8. 

Surippak, tlie “ City of the Ark,” i. 444. 

Susa, the Persian capital, ii. 432 ; Acro- 
polis, 460; description of, iii. 247; 
plan of the ruins and palace, 248 ; 
royal road from Sardis to, 251. 

Susiana, i. 440, G79 ; its geography, 690. 

Sutlej, river, i. 578. 

Sutteeisui, iii. 213. 

Syagrus, iv. 124, 131. 

Sylxiris, history of, i. 21 ; iii. 242. 

Sv5iie, ii. 37. 

Sycnucsis, i. 199 ; another Syennesie, 
iii. 313 ; iv. 83. 

Syhun, river, i. 661. 

Syleaii plain, iv. 96. 
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STLOSON. 

SyloBon, ii. 441 ; stoiy of, E>24. 

Syiii4, i. 294. 

Syracuse, Greek embassy to, iv. 124; 
its greatness, 129. 

Syrgis, river, iii. 101. 

Syria, its extent, according to Herodotus, 

i. 149 J physical geography, 600 ; its 
gods, ii. 516 ; derivation of name, iv. 
60. 

Syrians, Cappadocians so called, i. 196; 
iv. 67 ; Syrians of Palestine, see “ Pa- 
lestine ; " Assyrians sometimes called 
Syrians, iv. 60. 

Syrtis, iii. 144. 

Syssitia, i. 190. 

Swine, abhorred by the Egyptians, ii. 
85 ; oSered in sacrifice, 86. 

Szur, i. 144. 


T. 

Tabalus, i. 277. 

Tahiti, iii. SO, 194. 

Table of the Sun, ii. 417. 

Taohompso, ii. 39. 

Tcenarum, Capo, i. 160 j iv. 136. 

Talllus, iii. 267. 

Talent, Attic, Babylonian, Euboio, &o., 

ii. 483. 

Talthybiads, iii. 416 ; iv. 110. 
Talthybius, iv. 109. 

Tamynae, iii. 478. 

Tanagra, iii. 236, 279; situation of, iv. 
382. 

Tanais, river, iii. 49. 

Tanis, ii. 231 ; Tanitic mouth of Nilo, 
26. 

Tarentum, i. 160 ; colonised by Sparta, 

iii. 352. 

Targitaiis, iii. 4. 

Tartan, i. 480. 

Tartessus, i. 282 ; iii, 123, 

Tatau, river, i. 563. 

Tan, on the Sinaitio inscriptions, ii. 316. 
Tanehira, iii, 145. 

Tanri, customs of the, iii. 89 ; refuse to 
aid the Scythians against Darius, 98, 
99 ; position of their country, 86. 
Tauromcninm, iv. 126. 

Taums, range of, i. 377. 

Taxacis, iii. 99. 

Taygetum, Nount, iii. 116, 120. 

Tearus, river, iii. 80. 

Teaspes, iii. 35 ; iv. 70, 433. 


THBaSIDES. 

Tegeans, their mythio history, iv. 390 ; 
their contest with Sparta, i. 190 ; send 
troops to Thermopyloe, iv. 164 ; servo 
at Platsea, 395 ,- their dispute with the 
Athenians, 390 ; inscribed on the Del- 
phic tripod, 467, 473. 

Teispes, iv. 252. 

Telamon, iv. 306. 

Teleboans, iii. 258. 

Tdlecles, ii. 443. 

, ancestor of Leonidas, iv. 165. 

Teleontes, Athenian tribe, iii. 265. 
Tolesarchns, ii. 526, 

Telines, iv. 125. 

Telliads, iv. 407. 

Tellias, iv. 280. 

Tellus of Athens, i. 164. 

Telmessns, i. 204. 

Telos, island, iv. 124. 

T41ys, iii. 213. 

Tdmenid kings, iv. 366. 

Tfemenns, iii. 321 j iv. 364. 

Temnns, i. 273. 

Tempe, pass of, iv. 104. 

Tenedos, an .®olian colony, i. 276; 

“ netted ” by the Persians, iii. 424. 
Tenos, iii. 27, 474. 

Teos, i. 287 : ii. 267. 

Teredon, i. 663. 

Teres, iii. 69 ; iv. 112. 

Terillns, iv. 135. 

Termein, iii. 238. 

Termilar, i. 293. 

Tethrduinm, iv. 283. 

Tetramnestns, iv. 83. 

Tcncrians, progenitors of the Pseonians, 

iii. 21 8 ; one of their tribes, the Gcr- 
githa?, 315 ; iv. 45 ; their invasion of 
Enrope, 23, 69. 

Tonthrania, ii. 12. 

0b\bt 9, i. 6-10. 

Thales, i. 199, 288, 359 ; ii. 328, 388. 
Tlumi.anaeans, included iu the satrapies 
of Darius, ii. 487 ; use the Aces water, 
506 ; general account of, iv. 206. 
Thamasius, iv. 157. 

Tliamimasadas, iii. 50. 

Thannyras, ii. 414. 

Thnsos, temple at, ii. 83 ; its mines, iii. 
437 ; its possessions on the continent, 

iv. 91 ; attempted by Histirons, iii. 
422; reduced by Mardonins, 434 ; re- 
quired to dismantle its strongholds, 
437. 

Thea.side3, iii. 456. 
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IHEBA.IC. 

Thcbai'o canton, ii. 75, 249. 

Theban Jupiter, i. 304; legend of,ii.77. 
Thebans, their war with Plattea, iii. 
485; with Athens, 278; inclined to 
hledes,i7. 166 ; forced to send troops 
to Tbermopylso, 166 ; their conduct, 
182; induce the Persians to hum 
Thespise and Platm, 299 ; their 
advice to Mardonius, 370; join the 
Persians at Plattea, 399; their con- 
duct in the battle, 427 ; soiTender 
their obnoxious citizens, 442. 

Thebe, nymph, iii. 279. 

, plain of, iv. -12. 

Thebes, Egyptian, derivation of the 
word, ii. 3 ; di.stanco from Heliopolis, 
12 ; temple of Ammon there, i. 304 ; 

ii. 99 ; iii. 15-4 ; its antiquity, ii. 337. 

, Boeotian, i. 179 ; at war with 

Athens, iii. 278 ; visited by Mye, iv. 
360; Mardonius feasted there, 383; 
besieged by tho Greeks, 441. 
Thomisoyra, iii. 77. 

Themison, iii. 125. 

Thomistooles, portrayed by Herodotus, 
i. 126 ; interprets the oracle, iv. 116 ; 
bis proceedings at Euboea, 266; his 
designs against tho Persians, 274 ; his 
inscriptions on tho rocks, 276; his 
address at Salamis, 304 ; his strata- 
gem, 315 ; converaation with Aris- 
tides, 319 ; Ilia advice as to pursuing 
tho Persians, 3 12 ; exacts money, 
345; his message to Xorxes, 344; 
besieges Andros, 345 ; receives public 
honours, 353. 

Thcocj'dcs, iv. 308. 

Thcodoi’C, brother of Herodotus, i. 4. 

of Samos, i. 178 ; ii. 443. 

Theomestor. iv. 322, 444. 

Tlioophania, feast of, i. 178. 
Tlicopompns, iii. 352 ; iv. 358. 

Thcoris, iii. 468. 

0eir, explanation of, ii. 96. 

Thera, island, formerly Calliste, iii. 118 ; 
its colonis.atioii by Tlieras, 121; 
Gyrene colonised from Thera, 126. 
Therambus, iv. 99. 

Therapna, iii. 447. 

Tbema, personal history of, iii. 118. 
Therma, iv. 98. 

Thormaic Gnlf, iv. 99, 103. 

Thermddon, river of Asia Minor, ii. 171; 

iii. 121; iv. 411. 

. river of Boeotia« iv* 411, 
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THBACIANS. 

Thermopylss, iv. 144 ; pass of, and plan, 
162, 163; Greek troops at, 164; re- 
pnlse of the Persians, 169 ; conduct 
of the Thebans, 182; number of 
slain, 278. 

There, iv. 135. 

Thersander, son of Polynicos, iii. 118, 
439. 

of Orohomenus, iv. 383. 

Theseus, iii. 362. 

Theamophoria, iii. 415, 

Thcapias, iii. 279 ; burnt by the Per- 
sians, iv. 299. 

Thespian!!, send troops to Thcrmopyl®, 

iv. 16'4; which remain to tho last, 
179 ; present at Platma, 398 ; in- 
scribed on the Delphic tripod, 467, 
473. 

Thesprdtia, ii. 09 ; iv. 145, 297. 

Thessalian rivers, iv. 105 ; horse.?, 158. 

Thessalians, assist the Athenian.?, iii, 
261, 202 ; have constant wars with 
Fhocis, iv. 145, 280; incito the Per- 
sians to ravage Phocis, 281 ; forced 
into tho Pcrsi.?n nlliimce, 111; fight 
on the Persian side at Platica, 3U9 ; 
receive Artiibazus ]i(>si)ilal)ly, 412; 
their kings the Alouada', 0, 141, 420. 

Thessalus, iii. 214. 

Thessaly, description of, iv. 103 ; 
favourable for pastarago, ill, 262; 
vion od by Xci-xcs, iv. 107. 

Tlioste, fountain, iii. 132. 

Thetis, iv. 156. 

Thiniblo-rig, ii. 319. 

This, its antiquity, 337. 

Thmuis, ii, 2.51 . 

Tlioas, iii. 513, 

Thonis, ii. 185. 

Thorax, iv. 373, 420. 

Tlioidcns, iii. 86. 

Tlioniax, i. 191. 

Tholh, ii. 111. 

Thothinos, T., ii. 354. II., his conquests 
and buildings, 354. III., 355. IT., 
358. 

Thiriee, position of, iii. 86 ; traversed by 
Darius on his way to Soythiu, 81 ; on 
his return, 114 ; Megabaziis left there, 
211 ; conquered in part by him, 216 ; 
traversed by Xorxes on his advance, 
iv. 92 ; on his retreat, 350 ; traversed 
by Artabazns, 443. 

Thracians, their tribes, iii. 211 ; their 
customs, 212 ; gods, 213 ; ethnic cha. 
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THEACIAN’S. 

Ttuiter, 214; conquest by SesoEtris,u. 
169; sabmission to Darine, iii. 114; 
to Jlegnbazaa, 216 ; attack on Mor- 
donins, 135 ; aid given to Xeixes, iv. 
119 ; tribes along his route, 92. 
Thracians of Asia, i. 163 ; ii. 483. See 
Bithyiiians and Thynians. 

Thinsilaiis, iii. 491. 

Thrasybulus of Miletna, i. 157 ; iii. 292. 
Thrasyclcs, iv. 414. 

Thrasydoius, iv. 420. 

Tliria, iv. 307. 

Thriasian plain, iv. 307, 376. 

Thucydides, perhaps kno^vn to Hero- 
dotus, i. 19. 

Thnrinm, i. 4, 12, 143 ; its settlement, 
21; troubles, 29. 

Thyia, iv. 116. 

Thj-nians, subdncd by Croesus, i. 163; 
inclnded in the satrapies of Darius, 
ii. 483 ; serve in the army of Xer.vcs, 
iv. 68; position of their country, i. 
384. 

Thyrea, i. 209 ; iii. 460. 

Thyrsus, ii, 87. 

Thyssagotin, iii. 19, 101 ; meaning of the 
name, 209. 

Thyssos, iv. 2 1. 

Tiara, Persian, iv. 51. 

Tiarantus, river, iii. 12. 

Tibareni, inclnded in the satrnpio.s of 
Daiins, ii. 487 ; servo in the army of 
Xerxes, iv. 70; their ethnic cliaraetor, 
i. 676 ; general account of, iv. 210. 
Tibisis, river, iii. 12. 

Tibboos, iii. 158. 

Tiggaba, i. 055. 

Tigiath-Pileser I., his reign, i. 401. IT., 
474 ; his war with Rezin and Pekah, 
470. 

Tiglathi-Nin, I., i. 418, 449; IT, iaS. 
Tigrancs, the Persian, iv. 58, 148; his 
death, 452. 

, tlie Armenian, i. 410. 

Tigris, i. 309; iii. 252; course of, i. 571; 

meaning of the word, iii. 531. 

Tilon, iii. 222. 

Timagenidas, iv. 408, 441. 

Timagoras, iv. 83. 

Timander, iv. 127. 

Timarete, ii. 99. 

Timasitheus, iii. 273. 

Timbuctoo, ii. 51. 

Time, divi.sion of, ii. 332. 

Tim5sius, i. 287. 


TBfEZENIANS. 

Timnes, iii. 66 ; iv. 83. 

Time, iii. 609. 

Timoddmns, iv. 353. 

Timon, iv. 115. 

Timdnax, iv. 83. 

Timoxenns, iv. 355. 

Tir, i. 663. 

Tirhaka, ii. 219, 221, 378. 

Tiryns, iii. 460. 

Tirynthians, send troops to Platan, iv. 
396 ; inscribed on the Delphic tripod, 
467, 473. 

Tisamenns, story of, iv. 404. 

,aneDStorof Thems,iii.ll8,439. 

Tisander, 1. father of Isagoras, iii. 264 ; 

2. father of Hippoclides, 504. 

Tisias, iii. 507. 

Titaens, iv. 432. 

Tithmns, iv. 74. 

Tithorea, iv. 282. 

Titormns, iii. 502. 

Tm61n3, Mount, i. 210, 379 ; iii. 301. 
Tohit, book of, i. 400. 

Tomyris, i. 128 ; her challenge to Cyms, 
328 ; defeats him, 332. 

Torch-bearer, iv. 267. 

Tordn5, iv. 24, 99. 

Traohis, iv. 144. 

Transmigration of sonls, ii. 196, 197. 
Trapezns, iii. 503. 

Traspies, iii. 5. 

Transi, iii. 212. 

Travns, river, iv. 92. 

Tree-planting, ii. 437. 

Triacades, i. 190. 

Triacontors, iii. 120. 

Triballinn plain, iii. 43. 

Triopiuun, i. 268, 294. 

Triphylin, iii. 121. 

Tripod, Delphic, aooonnt of the inserip- 
tion on, iv. 467. 

Triquetra, i. 296. 

Triremes and their crews, iv. 149, 274. 
Tritseeis, i. 271. 

Tritantmehmes, i. 311 ; iv. 262, 279- 
Triteis, iv. 283. 

Triton, god, iii. 161. 

, river, iii. 149. 

Tritonis, lake, iii. 149, 163. 

Troad, i. 274. 

Trochilus, ii. 116. 

Troozen, ii. 456 ; iv. 84. 

Treezenians, furnish ships at Artemisium, 
iv. 264; at Salamis, 295; send troops 
to Plataea, 399; distinguish themselves 
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tuoqlodites. 

at Mycale, 452, 454 ; th&ii kiadneaS^ to 
the Alheuiaus, 293. 

Troglodytes, iii. 158. 

Trojan war, i. 147 j Egyptian version of, 

ii. 188 ; date of, ii. 223. 

Trophonins, cave of, iv. 361 ; i. 174. 

Tropical rains, ii. 33. 

Troy, iv. 44. 

Tubal, i. 676 ; iv. 217. 

Tnranians, i. 668, 672. 

Turk, origin of tho word, iii. 19. 

Twelve gods, altar of tbe, iii. 486. 

Tydena, iii. 267. 

Tykta, iv. 458. 

Tymnes, iii. 238 j iv. 83. 

Tyndaridas, iii. 117, 275; tlieir recoveiy 
of Helen, iv. 431. 

Typlion, ii. 223. 

Tyrants, force of word, i. 159. 

Tyraa, city, iii. 6. 

— , river, iii. 10, 45, 73 ; force of the 
name, 198. 

Tyre, temple of Horonlcs at, ii. 81 j its 
capture by Nobnoliadiiczzar, i. 531; 
origin of the name, iv. 60. 

Tyrians, their sottleinciit at 31em2>his, 
ii. 183 j their pretonsious to exti'dme 
antiquity, 80; iv. 2t4; their slioi’O in 
the joint colony of Tripolis, i. 604; 
serve in the fleet of Xerxes, iv. 83. 

Tyrian puriile, ii. 420. 

Tyrita), iii. 45. 

Tyrodiza, iv. 27. 

Tyrrhenia, its suppesed coloiiisatiou 
from Lydia, i. 221, 342 ; made known 
to the Greeks generally by the Pho- 
cseans, 283. 

Tyrrhenians, i. 181, 221; their naval 
poiver, 285; thoir Pelasgic or eemi- 
Pelasgic character, iii. 534, 538. 

D. 

Umbria, i. 233. 

Umbrians, iii. 43. 

Ur (or Hnr), ancient capital of Chaldma, 

i. 424, 439, 145. 

Urarda, iv. 247. 

Urnkh, i. 424, 445. 

Urumiyeh, lake of, i. 552 ; streams which 
flow into it, 565. 

Usury, ii. 212. 

Utii, included in the satrapies of Darius, 

ii. 487 ; servo in the army of Xerxes, 
iv. 63 ; position of, 189. 

Uxians, i. 697. 


V, 

Tashti, iv. 258. 

Vela, or Telia, i. 286. 

Venoti. See Eneti. 

Venus, identified with the Mylitta (Bel- 
tis) of the Assyrians, i. 324; should 
rather bo Ishtar or Nana, 658; re- 
garded by Herodotns as the Persian 
Hilhm, 257 ; the Arabian Alitts, or 
Alilat, 257 ; and theScythicArtimpasa, 

iii. 50 ; temple of Astarte at Memphis 
called temple of Venns the Stranger, 
ii. 183; Venus the Egyptian Atlior, 
74; her temple at Atarbochis, 74; her 
woi-ship at Cyprns, Cythera, and 
A.scalon, i. 234. 

Vessels, Egyptian, ii. 154. 

Vesta, unknown in Egypt, ii. 93 ; wor- 
sliipped in Scythia as Tahiti, iii. 60. 

Vine, golden, iv. 29. 

Vnl, i. 628. 

A’’ul.lush, i. 471. 

Vnlcan, iclontiricd with the Egyptian 
Ptlinh, ii. 164, 190; his great temple 
at Mompliis, 16 1, 167. 177,190,212, 
220, 233; bis statues, 438; the Greeks 
celebrate torch-races in his honcur, 

iv. 335. 

Vnlpauser, ii. 121. 


W. 

Warkn, i. 428, 613. 

Watcr-cngine.s in Uabvliuiia, i. 315. 

Whip, use of the, iv. 23. 

Wine, Egyptian, ii. 101, 126; jars, stoiy 
of, ii. 40.'), 406. 

Woollen garments, ii. 132. 

Writei-3, anterior to Herodotus, legen- 
dary, i, 35; geogr.iiihical, 37; his- 
torical, 39 ; Persian, 62, 63. 

Writing, early Babylonian, i. 433; 
Egyptian, ii. 301 ; hieratic, demotto 
or enchorial, liioroglyi)bic, 302 ; sym- 
bolic, hiorog'lypliic, ikonographic, 
tropical, enigmatic, ,303 ; phonetic, 
305; determinative, 305; limited ini- 
tial and mixed signs, medial vowels, 
306; earliest ideas, 309; portion of 
hieroglyphic grammar, 311 ; negative 
sign.s, 313 ; alphabetic writing of 
Piicenician origin, 313; table of alpha- 
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XANTHSUS. 

l3et9,315j Greolc letters, the clignmma, 
314; writing materials, papyrus, 316; 
six kinds of cuneiform writing, iii. 
78 ; Phoenician anil Greek alphabets, 
256, 257 ; materials for, 257. 


Z. 

Xanthens, ii. 210. 

Xanthippus, father of Pericles, iii. 506 ; 
prosecutes Miltiadcs, 509 ; commands 
the Athenian squadron after Salamis, 
iv. 359 ; present at Myealo, and lays 
siege to Sestos, 460 ; refuses the offers 
of Artayctes, 461. 

Xanthus of Sardis, i. 38, 41, 138, 347. 

, city of, i. 295 ; taken by Har- 

pagus, 296 ; plain of, 295 ; obelisk in 
British Museum, 296. 

-, river, i. 295. 

Xenagoras, iv. 456. 

Xenophon, i. 190, 192, 238 ; weakness of 
his authority, 248. 

Xerxes, meaning of the name, iii. 552 ; 
appointed successor to Darius, iv. 3 ; 
his speech to the Persian council, 7, 
14 ; his genealogy, 15 ; his vision, 16 ; 
his colloquy with Artabanus, 17 ; his 
preparations, 22; entertained by Py- 
tliius, 29 ; arrives at Sardis, 32 ; his 
treatment of Fythius's son, 38; his 
order of march, 39 ; visits the citadel 
of Troy, 44 ; views his armament, 45 ; 
his dialogue with Artabanus, 45 ; 
passes the Hellespont, 51; reaches 
Doriscus, 53 ; numbers his army 
there, S3 ; nations taking part in liis 
expedition, 51 ; cavalry finuished, 72 ; 
ships, 74; his naval officers, 82; 
reviews his forces, 85; consults De- 
maratus, 86 ; marches from Doriscus, 
90; passes tlio Strymon, 94; cele- 
brates the funeral of Artachmes, 96 ; 
arrangements for the feeding of bis 
army, 96; the fleet passes the canal 
of Athos, 98 ; reaches Thermo, 103 ; 
inspects the gorge of Tempe, 104 ; his 
opinion concerning Thessaly, 107 ; 
pioneering operations, 108 ; retnm of 
his heralds, 108 ; his treatment of the 
Greek spies, 119; his fleet leaves 
Thenna, 146; estimate of his forces, 
149; loss of ships by storm, 154; 
ships captnred by the Greeks, 157; 


his advance through Thessaly, 158; 
he reaches Malis, 160 ; enqamps near 
Traohis, 162; sends a spy to Ther- 
mopylm, 167 ; questions Demaratns 
about the Greeks at Thermopylm, 
168; is repulsed at Thermopylse, 169 ; 
his fiaal victory over Leonidas, 178 ; 
his oolloqny with Demaratns, 183 ; 
treatment of the body of Leonidas, 
186 ; bis identity with the Ahasnerns 
of Esther, 260; his artifice at Ther- 
mopylee, 278 ; enters Doris, 282 ; 
ravages Phocis, 282 ; detaches troops 
against Delphi, 284; enters Boeotia, 
284; bums Thespim and Platma, 299; 
enters Attica, 299; encamps on the 
Arcopagns, 300; besieges and takes 
Athens, 301 ; visits his fleet and con- 
sults the captains, 309 ; determines 
to risk an engagement, 311 ; receives 
a message from Themistocies, 316; 
views tho battle in the strait of 
Salamis from .dBgalcos, 326; begins 
a mole across the strait, 335 ; sends 
a messenger to Persia, 335 ; consults 
with Ma;-donius and Artemisia after 
the battle of Salamis, 837, 338 ; re- 
ceives a second message from Themis- 
tocles, 344 ; retreats to tho Helles- 
pont, 347 ; crosses it, 349 ; at Sardis, 
456 ; his treatment of Artaynta, 457 ; 
and of llasistes, 459, 460. 

Xitbuthrus, i. 44. 

Xnthns, iv. 81, 296. 


T. 

Tear, solar, i. 167 ; ii. 4 ; of 360, 365, 
and 365i days; three seasons, 279; 
length of, corrected, 280; Sothie, 280; 
Innar, 281 ; Arab, Jewish, and Greek, 
282 ; Arcadian and Koman, 282. 
Techil-Irmak, river, i. 376. 


Z. 

Zab, Upper, i. 672; Lower, 673; iii. 
252. 

Zacynthians, refuse to give up Demara- 
tus, iii, 454 ; in Crete, 454. 

Zacynthus, iii. 454 ; iv. 408. 

Zagros mountains, i. 655. 

Zahnoxis, iii. 82. 
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ZAircli.£ANS. 

Zanckeons, invite the lonions to Calactu, 
iii. 419 ; at war with Anaxilaiia of 
Bhegiiim, 420 ; lose their city by an 
attack of the Samians, 420 ; enslaved 
by Hippooiates, 420. 

Zancle, iii. 420 ; iv. 126, 133. 

Zavedans, iii. 169. 

Zegeries, iii. 168. 

Zeira, iv. 64. 

Zend language, ii. 276. 

Zendamd, river, i. 563, 


ZObx'isIts 

Zenridamiis, iii. 45S. 

Zir.Banit, i. 653. 

Z6n4, iv. 63. 

Zopyms, his pn^ect for taking Babylon, 

ii. 531; ontr^ of Sataspes on his 
danghier, iu. 35. 

> giandson of the former, ii. 636. 

Zoroaster, i. 214; meaning of the name, 

iii. 652. 

Zoster, Cape, iv. 34L 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT, 


GEHXSIS. 

GEITESIS — continued.'. 

Chapter. 

Verse. 

Val. 

Pogo. 



.'461. 

Page. 

1. 

2 

ii. 

296 ' 

xi. 

28 


681 

— 

21 

IIU 

166 


1 


681 

iL 

14 

i. 

592 


1 


420 

— 

— 

ii. 

377 


1-12 


507 

iii. 

5 

ii. 

408 


1-16 

iv. 

237 

iv. 

15 

ii. 

185 


5 

ii. 

538 

— 

22 

ii. 

140 


— 

ii. 

545 

vii. 

4 

ii. 

134 

XX. 

12 

ii. 

433 

viii. 

3,4 

ii. 

282 

xxi. 

32-34 

ii. 

404 

— 


iv. 

246 1 

sxiu. 

2 

ii. 

251 

is. 

27 

1. 

687 

sslv. 


i. 

502 

s. 

2 

i. 

676 1 

— 

13 

iii. 

512 

— 


iv. 

215 1 

xxv. 

4 

iii. 

30 

— 


iv. 

217 

— 

18 

i. 

592 


3 

111. 

4 

xxvi. 

14, 18 

ii. 

404 

— 

4 

ii. 

273 

xx> ii. 

43 

i. 

592 

— 

6 

i. 

419 

xxviii. 

22 

ii. 

407 

— 


i. 


xxix. 

27 

ii. 

134 

— 

— 

i. 

685 

XXX. 


ii. 

23 


6-20 

i. 


xxxvii. 

25 

ii. 

497 

— 

7 

i. 

438 

— 

— 

ii. 

501 

— 



680 

— 

25, 28 

ii. 

141 

— 



424 

xl. 

■EM 

ii. 

126 

— 



423 

— 


ii. 

66 

— 



218 

— 

20-21 

iv. 

458 

— 

11 

i. 

144 

xli. 

42 

ii. 

64 

— 

— 

i. 

671 

— 

4 

ii. 

193 

«r— 

— 

i. 

611 

— 

8 

iv. 

21 


— 

iv. 

241 

— 

43 

ii. 

132 


13 

wH 

175 

xlii. 

20, 28 

ii. 

132 

— • 

15-18 

Bl 

238 

xliii. 

32 

ii. 

73 

— 



685 

xliv. 

2-5 

ii. 

61 

— 

18 

iv. 

242 

xlv. 

22 

ii. 

480 

— 

19 


186 

xlvi. 

34 

ii. 

176 

— 

23 

■9 

149 

xlvii. 

6,27 

ii. 

176 

— 

25 


215 



20, 22 

ii. 

66 

XU 

1 

■n 

072 

1. 

2 


137 


— 

IV, 

215 

— 

3 

— 

138 


15 

ii. 

213 


“* 

m 

142 
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